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CONTINUATION  OF  HISTORICAL  GREECE. 

CHAPTER  LXXXYI. 

CENTRAL  GREECE:  THE  ACCESSION  OF 

PHILIP  OP  MACEDON  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  ALEXANDER, 

359—356  B  C. 

My  last  preceding  chapters  have  followed  the  history  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  through  long  years  of  despotism, 
suffering,  and  impoverishment,  into  a  period  of  Greece  re- 
renovated  freedom  and  comparative  happiness,   sumed. 
accomplished  under  the,  beneficent  auspices  of  Timoleon, 
between  344 — 336  b.  c.     It  will  now  be  proper  to  resume 
the  thread  of  events  in  Central  Greece,  at  the  point  where 
they  were  left  at  the  close  of  the  eightieth  chapter — the 
accession  of  Philip  of  Macedon  in  360 — 359  b.  c.  The  death 
of  Philip  took  place  in  336  b.  c;  and  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  will  bring  before  us  the  last  struggles  of  full  Hel- 
lenic freedom;  a  result  standing  in  melancholy  contrast 
with  the  achievements  of  the  contemporary  liberator  Timo- 
leon in  Sicily. 

No  such  struggles  could  have  appeared  within  the 
limits  of  possibility,  even  to  the  most  far-sighted  politician 
either  of  Greece  or  of  Macedon — at  the  time  when  Philip 
mounted  the  throne.  Among  the  hopes  and  fears  of  most 
Grecian  cities,  Macedonia  then  passed  wholly  unnoticed;  in 
Athens,  Olynthus,  Thasus,  Thessaly,  and  a  few  others,  it 
formed  an  item  not  without  moment,  yet  by  no  means  of 
first-rate  magnitude. 
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The  Hellenic  world  was  now  in  a  state  different  from 
360  359  ^i^y^h^^g  which  had  been  seen  since  the  repulse 
"  '  of  Xerxes  in  480 — 479  B.C.  The  defeat  and 
CenS-ai^  degradation  of  Sparta  had  set  free  the  inland 
Greece  in  states  from  the  only  presiding  city  whom  they 
Degrada-'^'  had  evcr  learned  to  look  up  to.  Her  imperial 
tiou  of  ascendency,longpossessedandgrievouslyabused, 
Sparta.  j^^^  been  put  down  by  the  successes  of  Epami- 

nondas  and  the  Thebans.  She  was  no  longer  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body  of  subordinate  allies ,  sending  deputies  to 
her  periodical  synods — submitting  their  external  politics 
to  her  influence — placing  their  military  contingents  under 
command  of  her  officers  (xenagi) — and  even  administering 
their  internal  government  through  oligarchies  devoted  to 
her  purposes,  with  the  reinforcement,  wherever  needed, 
of  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison.  She  no  longer  found 
on  her  northern  frontier  a  number  of  detached  Arcadian 
villages,  each  separately  manageable  under  leaders  devoted 
to  her,  and  furnishing  her  with  hardy  soldiers;  nor  had  she 
the  friendly  city  of  Tegea,  tied  to  her  by  a  long-standing 
philo-Laconian  oligarchy  and  tradition,  tinder  the  strong 
revolution  of  feeling  which  followed  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  at  Leuktra,  the  small  Arcadian  communities, 
encouraged  and  guided  by  Epaminondas,  had  consolidated 
themselves  into  the  great  fortified  city  of  Megalopolis, 
now  the  centre  of  a  Pan- Arcadian  confederacy,  with  a  synod 
(called  the  Ten  Thousand)  frequently  assembled  there  to 
decide  upon  matters  of  interest  and  policy  common  to  the 
various  sections  of  the  Arcadian  name.  Tegea  too  had 
undergone  a  political  revolution;  so  that  these  two  cities, 
conterminous  with  each  other  and  forming  together  the 
northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  converted  her  Arcadian  neigh- 
bours from  valuable  instruments  into  formidable  enemies. 

But  this  loss  of  foreign  auxiliary  force  and  dignity  was 
not  the  worst  which  Sparta  had  suffered.  On  her  north- 
western frontier  (conterminous  also  with  Megalopolis)  stood 
the  newly-constituted  city  of  Messene,  representing  an 
amputation  of  nearly  one-half  of  Spartan  territory  and 
substance.  The  western  and  more  fertile  half  of  Laconia 
had  been  severed  from  Sparta,  and  was  divided  between 
Messene  and  various  other  independent  cities ;  being  tilled 
chiefly  by  those  who  had  once  been  Perioeki  and  Helots  of 
Sparta. 
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In  the  phase  of  Grecian  history  on  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enter — when  the  collective  Hellenic  j^ggaiopo- 
world,  for  the  first  time  since  the  invasion  of  lis-Mes- 
Xerxes,  was  about  to  be  thrown  upon  its  defence  fear"^?^^' 
against  a  foreign  enemy  from  Macedonia — this  Sparta— no 
altered  position  of  Sparta  was  a  circumstance  IVt-l^^. 
of  grave  moment.  iSot  only  were  the  Jrelopon-  Peioponne- 
nesians  disunited,  and  deprived  of  their  common  ^"^• 
chief;  but  Megalopolis  and  Messene,  knowing  the  intense 
hostility  of  Sparta  against  them — and  her  great  superiority 
of  force,  even  reduced  as  she  was,  to  all  that  they  could 
muster — lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  her  attack.  Their 
neighbours  the  Argeians,  standing  enemies  of  Sparta,  were 
well-disposed  to  protect  them;  but  such  aid  was  insufficient 
for  their  defence,  without  extra-Peloponnesian  alliance. 
Accordingly  we  'shall  find  them  leaning  upon  the  support 
either  of  Thebes  or  of  Athens,  whichever  could  be  had; 
and  ultimately  even  welcoming  the  arms  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  as  protector  against  the  inexpiable  hostility  of 
Sparta.  Elis — placed  in  the  same  situation  with  reference 
to  Triphylia,  as  Sparta  with  reference  to  Messene  —  com- 
plained that  the  Triphylians ,  whom  she  looked  upon  as 
subjects,  had  been  admitted  as  freemen  into  the  Arcadian 
federation.  "We  shall  find  Sparta  endeavouring  to  engage 
Elis  in  political  combinations,  intended  to  ensure,  to  both, 
the  recovery  of  lost  dominion,  i  Of  these  combinations 
more  will  be  said  hereafter;  at  present  I  merely  notice  the 
general  fact  that  the  degradation  of  Sparta,  combined  with 
her  perpetually  menaced  aggression  against  Messene  and 
Arcadia,  disorganised  Peloponnesus,  and  destroyed  its 
powers  of  Pan-hellenic  defence  against  the  new  foreign 
enemy  now  slowly  arising. 

The  once  powerful  Peloponnesian  system  was  in  fact 
completely  broken  up.  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Phlius,  ^c.  36O-359. 
Trcezen,  and  Epidaurus,  valuable  as  secondary  Corinth, 
states  and  as  allies  of  Sparta,  were  now  detached  Sikyon,  &c. 
from  all  political  combination,  aiming  only  to  keep  clear, 
each  for  itself,  of  all  share  in  collision  between  Sparta  and 
Thebes.  2  It  would  appear  also  that  Corinth  had  recently 
been  oppressed  and  disturbed  by  the  temporary  despotism 

•  DeraosthenSs,  Orat.  pro  Megalo-      which  is  an  instructive  exposition 
polit.  p.  203,  204.  s.  6-10;  p.  20(3.  s.      of  policy. 
1'— and  indeed  the  whole  Oration,         ^  Xen.  Hclleu.  vii.  4,  6,  10. 
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of  Timophanes,  described  in  my  last  chapter;  though  the 
date  of  that  event  cannot  be  precisely  made  out. 

But  the  grand  and  preponderating  forces  of  Hellas 
now  resided,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
tiveiy^go'od  without,  andnot  within,  Peloponnesus ;  at  Athens 
condition  ^^^  Thebcs.  Both  these  cities  were  in  full 
of  t  ens.  ^-gQ^j.  g^j^jj  efficiency.  Athens  had  a  numerous 
fleet,  a  flourishing  commerce,  a  considerable  body  of  mari- 
time and  insular  allies,  sending  deputies  to  her  synod  and 
contributing  to  a  common  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
joint  security.  She  was  by  far  the  greatest  maritime  power 
in  Greece.  I  have  recounted  in  preceding  chapters ,  how 
her  general  Timotheus  had  acquired  for  her  the  important 
island  of  Samos,  together  with  Pydna,Meth6ne,  andPotidaea , 
in  the  Thermaic  Gulf;  how  he  failed  (as  Iphikrates  had 
failed  before  him)  in  more  than  one  attempt  upon  Amphi- 
polis;  how  he  planted  Athenian  conquest  and  settlers  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  which  territory,  after  having 
been  attacked  and  endangered  by  the  Thracian  prince 
Kotys,  was  regained  by  the  continued  efforts  of  Athens  in 
the  year  358  b.c.  Athens  had  sustained  no  considerable 
loss,  during  the  struggles  which  ended  in  the  pacification 
after  the  battle  ofMantineia;  and  her  condition  appears 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  better  than  it  had  ever  been 
since  her  disasters  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  power  of  Thebes  also  was  imposing  and  formidable. 
Power  of  She  had  indeed  lost  many  of  those  Peloponne- 
Thebes.  gian  allies  who  formed  the  overwhelming  array 
of  Epaminondas,  when  he  first  invaded  Laconia,  under  the 
fresh  anti-Spartan  impulse  immediately  succeeding  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.  She  retained  only  Argos,  together 
with  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  and  Messene.  The  three  last 
added  little  to  her  strength,  and  needed  her  watchful  sup- 

f)ort;  a  price  which  Epaminondas  had  been  perfectly  wil- 
ing to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  frontier  against 
Sparta.  But  the  body  of  extra-Peloponnesian  allies  group- 
ed round  Thebes  was  still  considerable;!    the  Phokians 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23;  vii.  not   certain.     But   as  the    Theban 

6,4.    Diodor.  XV.  62,    The  Akarna-  ascendencyovorThessaly  was  much 

nians  had  been  allies  of  Thebes  at  greater  at   the  last   of  those   two 

the  time  of  the  first  expedition  of  periods  than  at  the  first,   we  may 

Epaminondas   into   Peloponnesus;  be    sure    that   they  had-  not    lost 

whether  they  remained    so  at  the  their  hold  upon  the  Lnkrians  and 

time    of    his    last    expedition,    is  Malians,  who  (as  well  as  the  Pho- 
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andLokrians,  the  Malians,theHerakleots,  mostof  theThes- 
saliaus,  and  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea; 
perhaps  also  the  Akarnanians.  The  Phokians  were  indeed  re- 
luctant allies,  disposed  to  circumscribe  their  obligations  with- 
in the  narrowest  limits  of  mutual  defence  incase  of  invasion: 
and  we  shall  presently  find  the  relations  between  the  two 
becoming  positively  hostile.  Besides  these  allies,  the  The- 
bans  possessed  the  valuable  position  of  Oropus,  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Attica;  a  town  which  had  been 
wrested  from  Athens  six  years  before,  to  the  profound 
mortification  of  the  Athenians. 

But  over  and  above  allies  without  Boeotia,  Thebes  had 
prodigiously  increased  the  power  of  her  city  within  Boeo- 
tia. She  had  appropriated  to  herself  the  territories  of 
Plataea  and  Thespiae  on  her  southern  frontier,  and  of  Ko- 
roneia  and  Orchomenus  near  upon  her  northern;  by  con- 
quest and  partial  expulsion  oftheir  prior  inhabitants.  How 
and  when  these  acquisitions  had  been  brought  about,  has 
been  already  explained :  i  here  I  merely  recall  the  fact,  to 
appreciate  the  position  of  Thebes  in  359  b.c. — That  these 
four  towns,  having  been  in  372  b.c.  autonomous — ^joined 
Avith  her  only  by  the  definite  obligations  of  the  Boeotian 
confederacy — and  partly  even  in  actual  hostility  against 
her — had  now  lost  their  autonomy  with  their  free  citizens, 
and  had  become  absorbed  into  her  property  and  sover- 
eignty. The  domain  of  Thebes  thus  extended  across  Bceo- 
tia  from  the  frontiers  of  Phokis^  on  the  north-west  to  the 
frontiers  of  Attica  on  the  south. 

The  new  position  thus  acquired  by  Thebes  in  BcBotia, 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  extinguishing  three  or  Extinction 
four  autonomous  cities,  is  a  fact  of  much  moment   of  the  free 
in  reference  to  the  period  now  before   us;   not  S^^otia  by 
simply  because  it  swelled  the  power  and  pride  theThebana 
of  the  Thebans  themselves;  but  also  because  it  "an't^to" 
raised  a  strong  body  of  unfavourable  sentiment   Grecian 
against  them  in  the  Hellenic  mind.     Just  at  the   ^^^^i^g- 
time  when  the  Spartans  had  lost  nearly  one-half  of  Laco- 
nia,  the  Thebans  had  annexed  to  their  own  city  one-thira 
of  the  free  Boeotian  territory.  The  revival  of  free  Messenian 

kians)    lay    between    Bceotia    and  ^  Orchomenus  was  conterminous 

Thessaly.  with   the  Phokian  territory  (Pau- 

'  See  Chaps.  LXXVII.jLXXVIIL,  sanias,  ix.  39,  1). 
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citizenship,  after  a  suspended  existence  of  more  than 
two  centuries,  had  recently  been  welcomed  with  universal 
satisfaction.  How  much  would  that  same  feeling  be  shock- 
ed when  Thebes  extinguished,  for  her  own  aggrandize- 
ment, four  autonomous  communities,  all  of  her  own  Boeo- 
tian kindred — one  of  these  communities  too  being  Orcho- 
menus,  respected  both  for  its  antiquity  and  its  traditionary 
legends!  Littlepainsweretaken  to  canvass  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  to  inquire  whether  Thebes  had  exceeded 
the  measure  of  rigour  warranted  by  the  war-code  of  the 
time.  In  the  patriotic  and  national  conceptions  of  every 
Greek,  Hellas  consisted  of  an  aggregate  of  autonomous, 
fraternal,  city-communities.  The  extinction  of  any  one  of 
these  was  like  the  amputation  of  a  limb  from  the  orga- 
nized body.  Repugnance  towards  Thebes,  arising  out  of 
these  proceedings,  affected  strongly  the  public  opinion  of 
the  time,  and  manifests  itself  especially  in  the  language 
of  Athenian  orators,  exaggerated  by  mortification  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  Oropus. » 

The  great  body  of  Thessalians,  as  well  as  the  Magnetes 
Thessaiy—  ^^^  ^^^  Phthiot  Acliseans,  were  among  those 
despots  of  subject  to  the  ascendency  of  Thebes.  Even  the 
^  ^^^'  powerful  and  cruel  despot,  Alexander  of  Pherae, 

was  numbered  in  this  catalogue. 2  The  cities  of  fertile 
Thessaiy,  possessed  by  powerful  oligarchies  with  numerous 
dependent  serfs,  were  generally  a  prey  to  intestine  conflict 
and  municipal  rivalry  with  each  other;  disorderly  as  well 
as  faithless. 3  The  Aleuadse,  chiefs  at  Larissa — and  the 
Skopadae,  at  Krannon — had  been  once  the  ascendent  families 

'  Isokratfts,  Or.  viii.  De  Pace,  s.  "Pergit    ire    (the  Roman   consul 

21;  DeniosthenSs  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  Quinctius  Flaminius)      in  Thessa- 

490.  8.  121;    pro  Megalopol.   p.  208.  liam;  ubi  non  liberandae  modo  civi- 

s.  29;  Philippic  ii.  p.  69.  s.  15.  tates  erant,  sed  ex  omni  colluvioiio 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  4;  Plu-  et  confusione  in  aliquam  toleral)i- 

tarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  35.  Wachsmuth  lem  formam  redigendse.    Nee  enini 

states,    in    my  judgement,    errone-  temporum  modo  vitiis,  ac  violentiu 

ously,     that     Thebes     was     disap-  et  licentia  regia  (i.  e.  the  Macedo- 

pointed  in  her  attempt  to  establish  nian)  turbati  erant:     sed    inquieto 

ascendency     in    Tliessaly.  (Helle-  etiam  ingenio  gentis,  nee  comitia, 

niseh.    Alterthiimer,   vol.   ii.   x.   p.  nee  eonventum,  nee  concilium  ul- 

338).  lura,  non  per  seditionem  et  tumul- 

*  Plato,  EritoD,  p.  53  D;  Xenoph.  turn,  jam  inde  a  principio    ad    no- 

Memorab.     1.    2,    24;     Demosthen.  stram    usque  setatem,  traducentis" 

Olynth.    1.    p.    15.    8.  23;    Demosth.  (Livy,  xxxiv.  51). 
cont.  Atistokratem,  p.  65^  s.  133. 
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in  the  country.  But  in  the  hands  of  Lykophron  and 
the  energetic  Jason,  Pherae  had  been  exalted  to  the  first 
rank.  Under  Jason  as  tagus  (federal  general),  the  whole 
force  of  Thessaly  was  united,  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  circumjacent  tributaries,  Macedonian,  Epirotic,  Do- 
lopian,  &c..  and  a  well-organized  standing  army  of  merce- 
naries besides.  He  could  muster  8000  cavalry,  20,000 
hoplites,  and  peltasts  or  light  infantry  in  numbers  far  more 
considerable.!  A  military  power  of  such  magnitude,  in 
the  hands  of  one  alike  able  and  aspiring,  raised  universal 
alarm,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  employed  in  some 
great  scheme  of  conquest,  either  within  or  without  Greece, 
had  not  Jason  been  suddenly  cut  off  by  assassination  in 
370  B.C.,  in  the  year  succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.2 
His  brothers  Polyphron  and  Polydorus  succeeded  to  his 
position  as  tagus,  but  not  to  his  abilities  or  influence. 
The  latter,  a  brutal  tyrant,  put  to  death  the  former,  and 
was  in  his  turn  slain,  after  a  short  interval,  by  a  successor 
yet  worse,  his  nephew  Alexander,  who  lived  and  retained 
power  at  Pherae,  for  about  ten  years  (368-358  e.g.). 

During  a  portion  of  that  time  Alexander  contended 
with  success  against  the  Thebans,  and  maintained  Alexander 
his  ascendency  in  Thessaly.  But  before  the  ?f  Pher^— 
battle  of  Mantineia  in  362  b.c,  he  had  been  re-  ties— hisas- 
duced  into  the  condition  of  a  dependent  ally  of  sassination. 
Thebes,  and  had  furnished  a  contingent  to  the  army  which 
marched  under  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus.  During 
the  year  362-361  b.c,  he  even  turned  his  hostilities  against 
Athens,  the  enemy  of  Thebes;  carrying  on  a  naval  war 
against  her,  not  without  partial  success,  and  damage  to  her 
commerce.  3  And  as  the  foreign  ascendency  of  Thebes 
everywhere  was  probably  impaired  by  the  death  of  her 
great  leader  Epaminondas,  Alexander  of  Pherae  recovered 
strength;  continuing  to.be  the  greatest  potentate  in  Thes- 
saly, as  well  as  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant,  until  the  time 
of  his  death  in  the  beginning  of  359  b.c*  He  then  perished, 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  19.  and  Appendix,   c.  15)   in    thinking 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  32.  that  this    is   the    probable   date  of 

*  Demosthenes  adv.  Polyklem,  p.  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of 
1207.  s.  5,  6;  Diodor.  xv.  61-95.  See  Phera} ;  which  event  is  mentioned 
Chap.  LXXX.  by   Diodorus    (xvi.   14)    under   the 

*  I  concur  with  Mr.  Fynes  Clin-  year  357-3.o6  b  c,  yet  in  conjunction 
ton  (Fast.  Hellen.  ad  ann.  339  b.c,  with  a  series  of  subsequent  events, 
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in  the  vigour  of  age  and  in  the  fulness  of  power.  Against 
oppressed  subjects  or  neighbours  he  could  take  security 
by  means  of  mercenary  guards;  but  he  was  slain  by  the 
contrivance  of  his  wife  Thebe  and  the  act  of  her  brothers: 
— a  memorable  illustration  of  the  general  position  laid 
down  by  Xenophon,  that  the  Grecian  despot  could  calculate 
neither  on  security  nor  on  affection  anywhere,  and  that  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  were  to  be  found  among  his  own 
household  or  kindred,  i  The  brutal  life  of  Alexander,  and 
the  cruelty  of  his  proceedings,  had  inspired  his  wife  with 
mingled  hatred  and  fear.  Moreover  she  had  learnt  from 
words  dropped  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  that  he  was  intend- 
ing to  put  to  death  her  brothers  Tisiphonus,  Pytholaus, 
and  Lykophron — and  along  with  them  herself;  partly  be- 
cause she  was  childless,  and  he  had  formed  the  design  of 
re-marrying  with  the  widow  of  the  late  despot  Jason,  who 
resided  at  Thebes.  Accordingly  Thebe,  apprising  her 
brothers  of  their  peril,  concerted  with  them  the  means  of 
assassinating  Alexander.  The  bed-chamber  which  she 
shared  with  him  was  in  an  upper  story,  accessible  only  by 
a  removeable  staircase  or  ladder;  at  the  foot  of  which 
there  lay  every  night  a  fierce  mastiff  in  chains,  and  a 
Thracian  soldier  tattooed  after  the  fashion  of  his  country. 
The  whole  house  moreover  was  regulary  occupied  by  a 
company  of  guards;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  wardrobe 
and  closets  of  Thebe  were  searched  every  evening  for  con- 
cealed weapons.  These  numerous  precautions  of  mistrust, 
however,  were  baffled  by  her  artifice.  She  concealed  her 
brothers  during  all  the  day  in  a  safe  adjacent  hiding-place. 
At  night,  Alexander,  coming  to  bed  intoxicated,  soon  fell 
fast  asleep;  upon  which  Thebe  stole  out  of  the  room — 
directed  the  dog  to  be  removed  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 

and    in    a    manner    scarcely    con-  the  Tkebans,   avenging  the   death 

straining    us    to    believe    that    he  of  Pelopidas,   reduced  that  despot 

meant  to   affirm  the  assaesination  to  submission.   Now  this  reduction 

itself  ashaving  actually  taken  place  cannot  be  placed  later  than  363  b.c. 

In  that  year.  That  interval  therefore  which  Plu- 

To    the    arguments    adduced  by  tarch    calls     "a  little  while,"  will 

Mr.  Clinton,  another  may  be  added,  be  three   years,    if   we   place    the 

borrowed  from  the   expression   of  assassination  in  369  B.C.,  six  years, 

Plutarch^  (Pelopidas,  c.  35)   oXIyov  if  we  place  it  in  357-356  b.c.   Three 

Carepov.      He  states  that  the  assas-  years  is  a  more  suitable  interpre- 

•ination  of  Alexander  occurred  "a  tation  of  the  words  than  six  years, 

little  while"  after  the  period  when  *Xenoph.Hiero,  i.  38;  ii.  10;  iii.3. 
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under  pretence  that  the  despot  wished  to  enjoy  undisturb- 
ed repose — and  then  called  her  armed  brothers.  After 
spreading  wool  upon  the  stairs,  in  order  that  their  tread 
might  be  noiseless,  she  went  again  up  into  the  bed-room, 
and  brought  away  the  sword  of  Alexander,  which  always 
hung  near  him.  Notwithstanding  this  encouragement, 
however,  the  three  young  men,  still  trembling  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  risk,  hesitated  to  mount  the  stair;  nor  could 
they  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  except  by  her  distinct 
threat,  that  if  they  flinched,  she  would  awaken  Alexander 
and  expose  them.  At  length  they  mounted,  and  entered 
the  bed-chamber,  wherein  a  lamp  was  burning;  while 
Thebe,  having  opened  the  door  for  them,  again  closed  it,  and 
posted  herself  to  hold  the  bar.  The  brothers  then  ap- 
proached the  bed;  one  seized  the  sleeping  despot  by  the 
feet,  another  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  the  third  with  a 
Bword  thrust  him  through,  i 

After   successfully   and  securely  consummating  this 
deed,  popular  on  account  of  the  odious  character        . 
of  the  slain  despot,  Thebe  contrived  to  win  over  despot°a?^ 
the  mercenary  troops,  and  to  ensure  the  sceptre  Pherse— 
to  herself  and  her   eldest  brother  Tisiphonus.  powerinthe 
After  this    change,  it  would  appear  that  the  I'herffian 
power  of  the  new  prmces  was  not  so  great  as 
that  of  Alexander  had  been,  so  that  additional  elements  of 
weakness  and  discord  were  introduced  into  Thessaly.  This 
is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the  material  circumstances  paving 
the  way  for  Philip  of  Macedon  to.  acquire  ascendency  in 
Greece — as  will  hereafter  appear. 

It  was  in  the  year  360-359  b.c,  that  Perdikkas,  elder 
brother  and  predecessor  of  Philip  on  the  throne   m^    d    — 
of  Macedonia,   was  slain,  in  the  flower  of  his   reign  and 
age.     He  perished,  according  to  one  account,  in   p^^^\°/ 
a   bloody   battle   with    the   Illyrians,  wherein 
4000]\Iacedonians  fell  also;  according  to  another  statement, 
by  the  hands  of  assassins  and  the  treacherous  subornation 
of  his  mother  Eurydike.2 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.   4,   36,   37;  mitted   nothing    positively  incon- 

Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c,  35  ;  Conon,  sistent  with  his  statements. 

»p.  Photium,  Narr.  50.   Codex,  186;  'Justin,   vii.   5;    Diodor.   xvi.  2. 

Cicero,  de  Offic.  ii.  7.     The  details  The  allusion  in  the  speecli  of  Phi- 

of  the  assassination,  given  in  these  lotas     immediately     prior    to     his 

authors,  differ.    I  have  principally  execution  (Curtius,   vi.  43.  p.  591, 

followed  Xenophou,  and  have  ad-  Miitzell)  supports  the  affirmation  of 
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Of  the  exploits  of  Perdikkas  during  the  five  years  of 
his  reign  we  know  little.  He  had  assisted  the  Athenian 
general  Timotheus  in  war  against  the  Olynthian  confeder- 
acy, and  in  the  capture  of  Pydna,  Potidaea,  Torone,  and 
other  neighbouring  places;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  had 
opposed  the  Athenians  in  their  attempt  against  Amphipolis, 
securing  that  important  place  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
both  against  them  and  for  himself.  He  was  engaged  in 
serious  conflicts  with  the  Illyrians.  i  It  appears  too  that 
he  was  not  without  some  literary  inclinations — was  an  ad- 
mirer of  intellectual  men,  and  in  correspondence  with  Plato 
at  Athens.  Distinguished  philosophers  or  sophists,  like 
Plato  and  Isokrates,  enjoyed  renown,  combined  with  a 
certain  measure  of  influence,  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  the  Grecian  world.  Forty  years  before,  Archelaus 
king  of  Macedonia  had  shown  favour  to  Plato,  2  then  a 
young  man,  as  well  as  to  his  master  Sokrates.  Amyntas, 
the  father  both  of  Perdikkas  andof  Philip,  had  throughout 
his  reign  cultivated  the  friendship  of  leading  Athenians, 
especially  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus ;  the  former  of  whom 
he  had  even  adopted  as  his  son;  Aristotle,  afterwards  so 
eminent  as  a  philosopher  (son  of  Nikomachus  the  con- 
fidential physician  of  Amyntas 3),  had  been  for  some  time 
studying  at  Athens  as  a  pupil  of  Plato ;  moreover  Perdikkas 
during  his  reign  had  resident  with  him  a  friend  of  the 
philosopher — Euphrseus  of  Oreus.  Perdikkas  lent  himself 
much  to  the  guidance  of  Euphraeus,  who  directed  him  in 
the  choice  of  his  associates,  and  permitted  none  to  be  his 
guests  except  persons  of  studious  habits;  thus  exciting 
mftich  disgust  among  the  military  Macedonians. *  It  is  a 
signal  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Plato,  that  we  find 


Justin— that  Perdikkas  was  assas-  *  DiogenSs  Laert.  v.  1,  1. 

sinated.  «  Athenreus,  xi.  p.  503  E.  p.  508  E. 

'  Antipater  (the  general  of  Philip  The   fourth    among  the   letters   of 

and  viceroy  of  his  son  Alexander  Plato    (alluded    to    by    Diogenes 

in  Macedonia)  is  said  to  have  left  Laert.  iii.  62)  is  addressed  to  Per- 

an historical  work,  rispoixxouzpaSeK;  dikkas,   partly  in  recommendation 

'lX).'jpixa(;  (Suidas,   v.  'A^TiTraTpo;),  and    praise    of   Euphrseus,     There 

which     can    hardly    refer    to    any  appears  nothing  to  prove  it  to  be 

other  Perdikkas  than  the  one  now  spurious  ;   but  whether   it  be  spu- 

before  us.  rious    or    genuine,    the    fact    tbat 

*  Athenffius,  xi,  p,  503  E,  IlXa-riuv,  Plato  corresponded  with  Perdikkas 

ov   2r.z'j<3inr.(ji  ^r,<3\.    'fiXToxov    ovTa  is  sufficiently  probable, 
'ApyeXdoj,  Ac. 
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his  advice  courted,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  Dionysius 
the  younger  at  Syracuse,  and  by  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia. 
On  the  suggestion  of  Plato,  conveyed  through 
Euphrseus,  Perdikkas  was  induced  to  bestow  upon  his  own 
brother  Philip  a  portion  of  territory  or  an  appanage  in 
Macedonia.  In  368  b.c.  (during  the  reign  of  Alexander 
elder  brother  of  Perdikkas  and  Philip),  Pelopidas  had  re- 
duced Macedonia  to  partial  submission,  and  had  taken 
hostages  for  its  fidelity;  among  which  hostages  was  the 
youthful  Philip,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  this 
character  Philip  remained  about  two  or  three  years  at 
Thebes,  i  How  or  when  he  left  that  city,  we  cannot  clearly 
make  out.  He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Macedonia  after 
the  murder  of  Alexander  by  Ptolemy  Alorites;  probably 
without  opposition  from  the  Thebans,  since  his  value  as  a 
hostage  was  then  diminished.  The  fact  that  he  was  confided 
(together  with  his  brother  Perdikkas)  by  his  mother  Eury- 
dike  to  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  general  Iphikrates, 


*  Justin,  vi.  9  ;  vii.  5.  "Philippus 
Obses  triennio  Thebis  habitus,"  &g. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c. 
26;  Diodor.  XV.  67;  xvi.  2;  and  the 
copious  note  of  Wesseling  upon 
the  latter  passage.  The  two  pas- 
sages of  Diodorus  are  not  very 
consistent;  in  the  latter,  he  states 
that  Philip  had  been  deposited  at 
Thebes  by  the  Illyrians,  to  whom 
he  had  been  made  over  as  a  hostage 
by  his  father  Amyntas.  This  is 
highly  improbable;  as  well  for 
other  reasons  (assigned  by  Wesse- 
ling), as  because  the  Illyrians,  if 
they  ever  received  him  as  a  hostage, 
would  not  send  him  to  Thebes  but 
keep  him  in  their  own  possession. 
The  memorable  interview  described 
by  JEschines— between  the  Athe- 
nian general  Iphikrates  and  the 
Macedonian  queen  Eurydikd  with 
her  two  youthful  sons  Perdikkas 
and  Philip— must  have  taken  place 
some  time  before  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  AloritSs,  and  before  the 
accession  of  Perdikkas.  The  ex- 
pressions of  iEschines  do  not,  per- 
haps, necessarily  compel  us  to  sup- 


pose the  interview  to  have  taken 
place  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  (^schinSs,  Fal.  Leg. 
p.  31,  32);  yet  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile the  statement  of  the  orator 
with  the  recognition  of  three  years' 
continuous  residence  at  Thebes. 
Elathe  (Geschichte  Makedoniens, 
vol.  i.  p.  39-47)  supposes  .ai^schines 
to  have  allowed  himself  an  ora- 
torical misrepresentation,  when  he 
states  that  Philip  was  present  in 
Macedonia  at  the  interview  with 
Iphikratgs.  This  is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory mode  of  escaping  from  the 
difficulty;  but  the  chronological 
statements,  as  they  now  stand,  can 
hardly  be  all  correct.  It  is  possible 
that  Philip  may  have  gone  again 
back  to  Thebes,  or  may  have  bet  n 
sent  back,  after  the  interview  with 
Iphikratgs  ;  we  might  thus  obtain 
a  space  of  three  years  for  his  stay, 
at  two  several  times,  in  that  city. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  his 
condition  at  Thebes  was  one  of 
durance  and  ill-treatment.  See  Mr. 
Clinton,  Fast  Hell.  App.  iv.  p.  229. 
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then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia — has  been  recount- 
ed in  a  previous  chapter.  How  Philip  fared  during  the 
regency  of  Ptolemy  Alorites  in  Macedonia,  we  do  not  know; 
we  might  even  suspect  that  he  would  return  back  to  The- 
bes as  a  safer  residence.  But  when  his  brother  Perdikkas, 
having  slain  Ptolemy  Alorites,  became  king,  Philip  resided 
in  Macedonia,  and  even  obtained  from  Perdikkas  (as 
already  stated),  through  the  persuasion  of  Plato,  a  separate 
district  to  govern  as  subordinate.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  death  of  Perdikkas  in  360-359  b.c;  organising  a 
separate  military  force  of  his  own  (like  Derdas  in  382  e.g., 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  made  war  upon  Olynthus');  and 
probably  serving  at  its  head  in  the  wars  carried  on  by 
his  brother. 

The  time  passed  by  Philip  at  Thebes,  however,  from 
Philip  as  a  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  an  event 
youth  at  of  much  importance  in  determining  his  future 
ideas^'h^re  character.  2  Though  detained  at  Thebes,  Philip 
acquired—  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  respect.  He  re- 
ia?d  ^y^iiTs  sided  with  Pammenes,  one  of  the  principal  ci- 
future  miii-  tizens;  he  probably  enjoyed  good  literary  and 
tary  ability,  j^j^g^orical  teaching,  since  as  a  speaker,  in  after 
life,  he  possessed  considerable  talent; 3  and  he  may  also 
have  received  some  instruction  in  philosophy,  though  he 
never  subsequently  manifested  any  taste  for  it,  and  though 
the  assertion  of  his  having  been  taught  by  Pythagoreans 
merits  little  credence.  But  the  lesson,  most  indelible  of 
all,  which  he  imbibed  at  Thebes,  was  derived  from  the 
society  and  from  the  living  example  of  men  like  Epaminon- 
das  and  Pelopidas.  These  were  leading  citizens,  mani- 
festing those  qualities  which  ensured  for  them  the  steady 

•  Athenaeus,  xi.p.506.    Biocrps^cov  home    an    altered    man    on    many 

6'   evTotuOa   Oyvafxiv  (Philippus),  &c.  points. 

About  Derdas,  see  Xenoph,  Hellen.  Seethecase  of  Demetrius,  younger 

V.  2,  38.  son  of  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon, 

'^  It  was  in  after  times  a  frequent  and    younger    brother    of    Perseus 

practice  with   the   Roman    Senate,  (Livy,  xxxiii.  13  ;  xxxix.  53  ;  xl.  5), 

wlien  imposing  terms  of  peace  on  of    the     young    Parthian    princes, 

kings    half-conquered,    to   require  Vonon6s  (Tacitus,  Annal.  ii.  1,  2), 

hostages  for  fidelity,  with  a  young  Phraatfis     (Tacit.    Annal.    vi.     32), 

prince  of  the    royal   blood  among  Meherdates  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii,  10,  11). 

the  number ;  and  it  commonly  hap-  *  Even  in   the    opinion    of   very 

pened  that  the  latter,    after  a  few  competent  judges:    see   .aischiufis, 

years'  residence  at  Rome,  roturned  Fals.  Leg.  c.  18,  p.  253. 
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admiration  of  a  free  community — and  of  a  Theban  com- 
munity, more  given  to  action  than  to  speech;  moreover  they 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  military  leaders — one  of 
them  the  ablest  organiser  and  the  most  scientific  tactician 
of  his  day.  The  spectacle  of  the  Theban  military  force, 
excellent  both  as  cavalry  and  as  infantry,  under  the  training 
of  such  a  man  as  Epaminondas,  was  eminently  suggestive 
to  a  young  Macedonian  prince;  and  became  still  more 
efficacious  when  combined  with  the  personal  conversation 
of  the  victor  ofLeuktra — the  first  man  whom  Philip  learnt 
to  admire,  and  whom  he  strove  to  imitate  in  his  military 
career.  *  His  mind  was  early  stored  with  the  most  advanced 
strategic  ideas  of  the  day,  and  thrown  into  the  track  of 
reflection,  comparison,  and  invention,  on  the  art  of  war. 

When  transferred  from  Thebes,  to  the  subordinate 
government  of  a  district  in  Macedonia  under  his  b.c.  360-359. 
elder  brotherPerdikkas,  Philip  organised  a  mill-  Condition 
tary  force;  and  in  so  doing  had  the  opportunity  ^yie  death  of 
of  applying  to  practice,  though  at  first  on  a  Perdikkas. 
limited  scale,  the  lessons  learnt  from  the  illustrious  Thebans. 
He  was  thus  at  the  head  of  troops  belonging  to  and  or- 
ganised by  himself — when  the  unexpected  death  of  Per- 
dikkas opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne.  But  it  was  a  prospect  full  of  doubt  and  hazard. 
Perdikkas  had  left  an  infant  son;  there  existed,  moreover, 
three  princes,  Archelaus,  Aridaeus,  and  Menelaus,2  sons  of 
Amyntas  by  another  wife  or  mistress  G-ygsea,  and  therefore 
half-brothers  of  Perdikkas  and  Philip:  there  were  also  two 
other  pretenders  to  the  crown^-Pausanias  (who  had  before 
aspired  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Amyntas),  seconded 
by  a  Thracian  prince — and  Argseus,  aided  by  the  Athenians. 
To    these    dangers   was   to   be   added,    attack  from   the 

«  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  26.    C^;-  pus   (MUan,   V.  H.   xii.  43).     Our 

XtOTT];   '(z-(O^i')ni    sSo^sv  'ETcafxeivoDv-  information    respecting    the    rela- 

6o'j,   TO   T.zpl  TO'jc  ToXsjAOOc;  xal  Tct;  tions  of  the  successive  kings,  and 

OT[/0!TrjTfio!i;  SpaaxT^piov  laox;  xiziwr^-  pretenders  to  the  throne,  in  Mace- 

oa?,  0  [jLiypov  7jVT-^5T0u  avBpoc  apETTJ?  donia,    la  obscure  and   unsatisfac- 

{jLopiov,  &c.  tory.     Justin    (L   c.)    agrees    with 

"^  Justin,   vii.   4.     Menelaus,   the  .^lian  in  calling  the  father  of  Amyn- 

father  of  Amyntas  and  grandfather  tas  Menelaus  ;    hut  Bexippus    (ap. 

of  Philip,    is   stated    to  have  been  Syncellum,   p.  263)   calls   him  Ari- 

an  illegitimate  son  :  while  Amyntas  dseus  ;  while  Diodorus  (xiv.  92)  calls 

himself  is  said  to  have  been  origin-  him  Tharraleus. 
ally  an  attendant  or  slave  of  ^ro- 
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neighbouring  barbaric  nations,  Illyrians,  Pseonians,  and 
Thracians — always  ready  *  to  assail  and  plunder  Macedonia 
at  every  moment  of  intestine  weakness.  It  would  appear 
that  Perdikkas,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  sustained  a 
severe  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  from  the  Illyrians: 
his  death  followed,  either  from  a  wound  then  received,  or 
by  the  machinations  of  his  mother  Eurydike.  Perhaps 
both  the  wound  in  battle  and  the  assassination  may  be  real 
facts.  2 

Philip  at  first  assumed  the  government  of  the  country 
Embarrass-  ^^  guardian  of  his  young  nephew  Amyntas  the 
inents  and  SOU  of  Pcrdikkas.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  con- 
wluf  which  juncture  were  so  formidable,  that  the  Mace- 
he  had  to  donians  around  constrained  him  to  assume  the 
contend.  crown.3  Of  his  three  half-brothers,  he  put  to 
death  one,  and  was  only  prevented  from  killing  the  other 
two  by  their  flight  into  exile  ;  we  shall  find  them  hereafter 
at  Olynthus.  They  had  either  found,  or  were  thought 
likely  to  find,  a  party  in  Macedonia  to  sustain  their  preten- 
sions to  the  crown.  4 

The  succession  to  the  throne  in  Macedonia,  though 
Macedo-  descending  in  a  particular  family,  was  open  to 
nian  go-  frequent  and  bloody  dispute  between  the  indi- 
vernment.  yidual  members  of  that  family,  and  usually  fell 
to  the  most  daring  and  unscrupulous  among  them.  None 
but  an  energetic  man,  indeed,  could  well  maintain  himself 
there,  especially  under  the  circumstances  of  Philip's 
accession.  The  Macedonian  monarchy  has  been  called  a 
limited  monarchy ;  and  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word,  this 
proposition  is  true.  But  what  the  limitations  were,  or 
how  they  were  made  operative,  we  do  not  know.  That 
there  were  some  ancient  forms  and  customs,  whicli  the 
king  habitually  respected,   we   cannot   doubt:^  as  there 

»  Justin,  xxix.  1.  thioa  aggreditur  (Philip):    recepe- 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  2;  Justin,  vii.  5;  rant  enira  per  niisericordiam,  post 
Quint.  Curt.  vi.  48,  26.  coedem    unius,    duos    fratres    ejus, 

*  Justin,  vii.  5.  Amyntas  lived  quos  Philippus,  ex  novercilgenitos, 
through  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  velut  participes  regni,  interficere 
was   afterwards    put    to    death   by  gestiebat." 

Alexander,    on  the  charge  of  con-  *  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.   iv.    11.    o'i 

spiracy.  See  Justin,  xii.C ;  Quintus  pia,  d/J.i  v6|j.'Ji  MixsSovtov  apyovTii; 

Curtius,  vi.  34,  17;  with  the  note  of  Si-TsXssav  (Alexander   and  his  vrn- 

Miitzell.  cestors  before  him). 

*  Justin,  viii.  3.    "Post  hac  Olyu- 
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probably  were  also  among  the  Illyrian  tribes,  the  Eph'ots, 
and  others  of  the  neighbouring  warlike  nations.  A  general 
assembly  was  occasionally  convened,  for  the  purpose  of 
consenting  to  some  important  proposition,  or  trying  some 
conspicuous  accused  person.  But  though  such  ceremonies 
were  recognised  and  sometimes  occurred,  the  occasions 
were  rare  in  which  they  interposed  any  serious  consti- 
tutional check  upon  the  regal  authority,  i  The  facts  of 
Macedonian  history,  as  far  as  they  come  before  us^  exhibit 
the  kings  acting  on  their  own  feelings  and  carrying  out 
their  own  schemes  —  consulting  whom  they  please  and 
w^hen  they  please  —  subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  not 
offending  too  violently  the  sentiments  of  that  military 
population  whom  they  commanded.  Philip  and  Alexander, 
combining  regal  station  with  personal  ability  and  unex- 
ampled success,  were  more  powerful  than  any  of  their 


'  The  trial  of  Philotas,  who  is 
accused  by  Alexander  for  conspi- 
racy before  an  assembly  of  the 
Macedonian  soldiers  near  to  head- 
quarters, is  the  example  most  in- 
sisted on  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
custom,  of  public  trial  in  criminal 
accusations.  Quintus  Curtius  says 
(vi.  32,  25),  "De  capitalibus  rebus 
vetusto  Macedonum  more  inquire- 
bat  exercitus  :  in  pace  erat  vulgi: 
et  nihil  potestas  regum  valebat, 
'nisi  prius  valuisset  auctoritas." 
Compare  Arrian,  iii.  26;  Diodor. 
xvii.  79,  80. 

That  this  was  an  ancient  Mace- 
donian custom,  in  reference  to  con- 
spicuous persons  accused  of  treason, 
we  may  readily  believe;  and  that 
an  officer  of  the  great  rank  and 
military  reputation  of  Philotas,  if 
suspected  of  treason,  could  hardly 
be  dealt  with  in  any  other  way. 
If  he  was  condemned,  all  his  re- 
latives and  kinsmen,  whether  im- 
plicated or  not,  became  involved 
in  the  same  condemnation.  Several 
among  the  kinsmen  of  Philotas 
cither  fled  or  killed  themselves; 
and  Alexander  then  issued  an  edict 
pardoning  them  all,  except  Par- 
meuio ;    who    was    in  Media,    and 


whom  he  sent  secret  orders  instantly 
to  despatch.  If  the  proceedings 
against  Philotas,  as  described  by 
Curtius,  are  to  be  taken  as  correct, 
it  is  rather  an  appeal  made  by 
Alexander  to  the  soldiery,  for  their 
consent  to  his  killing  a  dangerous 
enemy,  than  an  investigation  of 
guilt  or  innocence. 

Olympias,  during  the  intestine 
contests  which  followed  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  seems  to  have 
put  to  death  as  many  illustrious 
Macedonians  as  she  chose,  without 
any  form  of  trial.  But  when  her 
enemy  Kassander  got  the  upper 
hand,  subdued  and  captured  her, 
he  did  not  venture  to  put  her  to 
death  without  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  a  Macedonian  assembly 
(Diodor.  xix.  11,  51;  Justin,  xiv.  6; 
Pausanias,  i.  11,  2).  These  Mace- 
donian assemblies,  insofar  as  we 
read  of  them,  appear  to  be  sum- 
moned chiefly  as  mere  instruments 
to  sanction  some  predetermined 
purpose  of  the  king  or  the  military 
leader  predominant  at  the  time, 
riathe  (Geschicht.  Makedon.  p.  43— 
45)  greatly  overrates,  in  my  judge- 
ment, the  rights  and  powers  enjoyed 
by  the  Macedonian  people. 
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predecessors.  Each  of  them  required  extraordinary  efforts 
from  their  soldiers,  whom  they  were  therefore  obliged  to 
keep  in  willing  obedience  and  attachment;  just  as  Jason 
of  Pherae  had  done  before  with  his  standing  array  of 
mercenaries,  i  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  army 
manifests  itself  as  the  only  power  by  his  side,  to  which 
even  he  is  constrained  occasionally  to  bow;  after  his  death, 
its  power  becomes  for  a  time  still  more  ascendent.  But 
so  far  as  the  history  of  Macedonia  is  known  to  us,  I  perceive 
no  evidence  of  co-ordinate  political  bodies,  or  standing 
apparatus  (either  aristocratical  or  popular)  to  check  the 
power  of  the  king  —  such  as  to  justify  in  any  way  the 
comparison  drawn  by  a  modern  historian  between  the 
Macedonian  and  English  constitutions. 

The  first  proceeding  of  Philip,  in  dealing  with  his 
numerous  enemies,  was  to  buy  off  the  Thracians 
ings  of '       by  seasonable  presents  and  promises;  so  that 
I'biiip  the  competition   of  Pausanias   for  the  throne 

numerous"    became  no  longer  dangerous.   There  remained 
Miemies^       as  assailants  the  Athenians  with  Argaeus  from 
—Thracians   seaward,  and  the  Illyrians  from  landward. 
— Athe-  But  Philip  showed  dexterity  and  energy 

sufficient  to  make  head  against  all.  While  he 
hastened  to  reorganise  the  force  of  the  country,  to  extend 
the  application  of  those  improved  military  arrangements 
which  he  had  already  been  attempting  in  his  own  province, 
and  to  encourage  his  friends  and  soldiers  by  collective 
harangues, 2  in  a  style  and  spirit  such  as  the  Macedonians 
had  never  before  heard  from  regal  lips  —  he  contrived  to 
fence  off  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  until  a  more  conve- 
nient moment. 

He  knew  that  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  was  the 
He  evacu-  great  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  carrying 
**7if  ""hb^*  ^^  ^^^  against  Macedonia  for  some  years,  and 
defeats  the  for  which  they  now  espoused  the  cause  of 
•A-thenians  ArgSBUs.  Accordingly  he  professed  his  readiness 
ans-his*"  at  oncB  to  give  up  to  them  this  important  place, 
mild  treat-  withdrawing  the  Macedonian  garrison  whereby 
Athenian  Perdikkas  had  held  it  against  them,  and  leaving 
prisoners,  the  town  to  its  owu  citizeus.  This  act  was 
probably  construed  by  the  Athenians  as  tantamount  to  an 
actual  cession;  for  even  if  Amphipolis  should  still  hold 

•  Xenoplt.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  6,  IC.  '  Diodor.  xvi.  2,  3. 
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out  against  them,  they  doubted  not  of  their  power  to 
reduce  it  when  unaided.  Philip  farther  despatched  letters 
to  Athens,  expressing  an  anxious  desire  to  be  received 
into  her  alliance,  on  the  same  friendly  terms  as  his  father 
Amyntas  before  him.  i  These  proceedings  seem  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  Athenians  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  of  Argaeus.  For  Mantias  the  Athenian  admiral, 
though  he  conveyed  that  prince  by  sea  to  Methone,  yet 
stayed  in  the  seaport  himself,  while  Argseus  marched 
inland — with  some  returning  exiles,  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
and  a  few  Athenian  volunteers  —  to  -^gae  or  Edessa;2 
hoping  to  procure  admission  into  that  ancient  capital  of 
the  Macedonian  kings.  But  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
receive  him;  and  in  his  march  back  to  Methone,  he  was 
attacked  and  completely  defeated  by  Philip.  His  fugitive 
troops  found  shelter  on  a  neighbouring  eminence,  but 
were  speedily  obliged  to  surrender.  Philip  suffered  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  depart  on  terms,  requiring  only 
that  Argseus  and  the  Macedonian  exiles  should  be  delivered 
up  to  him.  He  treated  the  Athenian  citizens  with  especial 
courtesy,  preserved  to  them  all  their  property,  and  sent 
them  home  full  of  gratitude,  with  conciliatory  messages 
to  the  people  of  Athens.  The  exiles,  Argteus  among  them, 
having  become  his  prisoners,  were  probably  put  to  death. 3 
The  prudent  lenity  exhibited  by  Philip  towards  the 
Athenian  prisoners,  combined  with  his  evacu-  phiiip 
ation  of  Amphipolis,  produced  the  most  favour-  makes 
able  effect  upon  the  temper  of  the  Athenian  ?Athen^ 
public,  and  disposed  them  to  accept  his  pacific  renounces 
offers.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded.  Philip  AmpMpo-° 
renounced  all  claim  to  Amphipolis,  acknow-  ^^s- 
ledging  that  town  as  a  possession  rightfully  belonging  to 
Athens.  4  By  such  renunciation  he  really  abandoned  no  right- 
ful possession;  for  Amphipolis  had  never  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian  kings;  nor  had  any  Macedonian  soldiers  ever 
entered  it  until  three  or  four  years  before,  when  the  citizens 
had  invoked  aid  from  Perdikkas  to  share  in  the  defence 
against  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  appeared  to  have  gained 
the  chief  prize  for  which  they  had  been  so  long  struggling. 

»  DemosthenSs  cont.  Aristokrat.  pujv  tivoc  icoXitu)v,&c.   Justin,  vii.C. 

p.  660.  8.  144.  »  Diodor.  xvi.  3. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  3 ;  Deraosthen.  cent.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  4. 
Aristokrat.  p.  660  u<  sujj.   TdivrjixsTe- 

VOL.  XI.  0 
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They  congratulated  themselves  in  the  hope,  probably  set 
forth  with  confidence  by  the  speakers  who  supported  the 
peace,  that  the  Amphipolitans  alone  would  never  think 
of  resisting  the  acknowledged  claims  of  Athens. 

Philip  was  thus  relieved  from  enemies  on  the  coast, 
Victories  of  and  had  his  hands  free  to  deal  with  the  Illyrians 
Phii^)  over  and  Pseouiaus  of  the  interior.  He  marched  into 
nians^n'd  the  territory  of  the  Pseonians  (seemingly  along 
Illyrians.  the  Upper  coursc  of  the  river  Axius),  whom  he 
found  weakened  by  the  recent  death  of  their  king  Agis, 
He  defeated  their  troops,  and  reduced  them  to  submit  to 
Macedonian  supremacy.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Hlyrians — a  more  serious  and  formidable 
undertaking.  The  names  Illyrians,  Pceonians,  Thracians, 
&c.,  did  not  designate  any  united  national  masses,  but 
were  applied  to  a  great  number  of  kindred  tribes  or  clans, 
each  distinct,  separately  governed,  and  having  its  par- 
ticular name  and  customs.  The  Illyrian  and  Paeonian 
tribes  occupied  a  wide  space  of  territory  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  Macedonia,  over  the  modern  Bosnia  nearly 
to  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  river  Save.  But  during  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  it' seems  that 
a  large  immigration  of  Gallic  tribes  from  the  westward 
was  taking  place,  invading  the  territory  of  the  more 
northerly  Hlyrians  and  Paeonians,  circumscribing  their 
occupancy  and  security,  and  driving  them  farther  south- 
ward; sometimes  impelling  them  to  find  subsistence  and 
plunder  by  invasion  of  Macedonia  or  by  maritime  piracies 
against  Grecian  commerce  in  the  Adriatic,  i  The  Illvrians 
had  become  more  dangerous  neighbours  to  Macedonia 
than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Thucydides;  and  it  seems 
that  a  recent  coalition  of  their  warriors,  for  purposes  of 
invasion  and  plunder,  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  its  force. 
It  was  under  a  chief  named  Bardylis,  who  had  raised 
himself  to  command  from  the  humble  occupation  of  a 
charcoal  burner;  a  man  renowned  for  his  bravery,  but  yet 
more    renowned    for    dealings    rigidly  just  towards   his 

•  See  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr,  on  iiber  alte  Geschicbte,  vol.  iii.  p.  225, 

these   migrations   of  Gallic   tribes  281;    also   the  earlier  work   of  the 

from    the    west,    and    their    effect  same    author  —  Kleine     Schriften, 

upon    the  prior    population  estab-  Untersuchuugen    uber   die   Gescb. 

lisbed    between  the  Danube     and  der  Skythen,  p.  375). 
the  iEgean  Sea  (Niebuhr,  Vorfrage 
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soldiers,  especially  in  the  distribution  of  plunder,  i  Bardy- 
lis  and  his  Illyrians  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Western  Macedonia  (west  of  Mount 
Bermius),  occupying  for  the  most  part  the  towns,  villages, 
and  plains, 2  and  restricting  the  native  Macedonians  to  the 
defensible,  yet  barren  hills.  Philip  marched  to  attack 
them,  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  he  had  now  contrived 
to  increase  to  the  number  of  10,000  foot  and  600  horse. 
The  numbers  of  Bardylis  were  about  equal;  yet  on  hearing 
of  Philip's  approach,  he  sent  a  proposition  tendering 
peace,  on  the  condition  that  each  party  should  retain  what 
it  actually  possessed.  His  proposition  being  rejected,  the 
two  armies  speedily  met.  Philip  had  collected  around 
him  on  the  right  wing  his  chosen  Macedonian  troops,  with 
whom  he  made  his  most  vigorous  onset;  manoeuvring  at 
the  same  time  with  a  body  of  cavalry  so  as  to  attack  the 
left  flank  of  the  Illyrians.  The  battle,  contested  with  the 
utmost  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  was  for  some  time  un- 
decided; nor  could  the  king  of  Macedon  break  the  oblong 
square  into  which  his  enemies  had  formed  themselves.  But 
at  length  his  cavalry  were  enabled  to  charge  them  so 
effectively  in  flank  and  rear,  that  victory  declared  in  his 
favour.  The  Illyrians  fled,  were  vigorously  pursued  with 
the  loss  of  7000  men,  and  never  again  raUied.  Bardylis 
presently  sued  for  peace,  and  consented  to  purchase  it  by 
renouncing  all  his  conquests  in  Macedonia;  while  Philip 
pushed  his  victory  so  strenuously,  as  to  reduce  to  subjection 
all  the  tribes  eastward  of  Lake  Lychnidus.s 

These  operations  against  the  inland  neighbours  of 
Macedonia  must  have  occupied  a  year  or  two.  b,c.  359-358. 
During  that  interval  Philip  left  Amphipolis  to  Amphipoiis 
itself,  having  withdrawn  from  it  the  Macedonian  eTac^ated 
garrison  as  a  means  of  conciliating  the  Athe-  J^^  Athen7 
nians.  We  might  have  expected  that  they  ans  neglect 
would  forthwith  have  availed  themselves  of  the   ^*- 

•  Theopompus,  Fragm.35,  ed.  Di-  he  placed  his  own  greatest  strength 

dot ;  Cicero  de  Officiis,  ii.  11 ;  Diodor.  in  his  right  wing,  attacked  and  beat 

xvi.  4.  their  left  wing;   then  came  upon 

'  Arrian,  vii.  9,  2,  3.  their  centre   in  flank  and  defeated 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  4-8.  FrontinusCStra-  their  whole  army.    V^'^hether  this  be 

tegem.  ii.  3,  2)   mentions   a  battle  the  battle  alluded  to,  we  cannot  say. 

gained  by  Philip  against  the  Illy-  The  tactics  employed  are  the  same 

rians  ;  wherein,  observing  that  their  as  those  of  Epaminondas  at  Leuk- 

chosen  troops  were  in  the  centre,  tra   and  Mantineia;   strengthening 

0  2 
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opening  and  taken  active  measures  for  regaining  Amphi- 
polis.  They  knew  the  value  of  that  city:  they  considered 
it  as  of  right  theirs:  they  had  long  been  anxious  for  its 
repossession,  and  had  even  besieged  it  five  years  before, 
though  seemingly  only  with  a  mercenary  force,  which  was 
repelled  mainly  by  the  aid  of  Philip's  predecessor  Per- 
dikkas.  Amphipolis  was  not  likely  to  surrender  to  them 
voluntarily;  but  when  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  assailed  with  success.  Yet  they 
remained  without  making  any  attempt  on  the  region  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Strymon.  We  must  recollect  (as 
has  been  already  narrated'),  that  during  359  b.c,  and  the 
first  part  of  358  B.C.,  they  were  carrying  on  operations  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  against  Charidemus  and  Ker- 
sobleptes,  with  small  success  and  disgraceful  embarrass- 
ment. These  vexatious  operations  in  the  Chersonese — in 
which  peninsula  many  Athenians  were  interested  as  private 
proprietors,  besides  the  public  claims  of  the  city — may 
perhaps  have  absorbed  wholly  the  attention  of  Athens,  so 
as  to  induce  her  to  postpone  the  acquisition  of  Amphipo- 
lis until  they  were  concluded;  a  conclusion  which  did  not 
arrive  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  until  immediately  before 
she  became  plunged  in  the  dangerous  crisis  of  the  Social 
War.  I  know  no  better  explanation  of  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance, that  Athens,  though  so  anxious,  both  before 
and  after,  for  the  possession  of  Amphipolis,  made  no 
attempt  to  acquire  it  during  more  than  a  year  after  its 
evacuation  by  Philip;  unless  indeed  we  are  to  rank  this 
opportunity  among  the  many  which  she  lost  (according 
to  Demosthenes 2)  from  pure  negligence;  little  suspecting 
how  speedily  such  opportunity  would  disappear. 

In  358  B.C.,  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the  Athenians 
B.C.  358.  for  regaining  their  influence  in  Eubcea;  and  for 
State  of  this  island,  so  near  their  own  shores,  they  struck 
ThebTiis  ^  ^  more  vigorous  blow  than  for  the  distant  pos- 
foment  re-  session  of  AmphipoHs.  At  the  revival  of  the 
attack^the  maritime  confederacy  under  Athens  (immedi- 
isiand—  ately  after  378  b.c),  most  of  the  cities  in  Eubcea 
InoTtB^ot  had  joined  it  voluntarily;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Athens.         Leuktra  (in  371   b.c),  the  island  passed  under 

one  wing  peculiarly  for  the  offen-         '  See  Chap.  LXXX. 

sive,    and    keeping    back    the  rest         *  Demosthenes,  Orat.  de  Cherso- 

of  the  army  upon  the  defensive.         neso,  p.  98.  s    34.     tpeps  Yap,    itpo? 
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Theban  supremacy.  Accordingly  Eubceans  from  all  the 
cities  served  in  the  army  of  Epaminondas,  both  in  his  first 
and  his  last  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (369-362  b.c.i). 
Moreover,  Oropus,  the  frontier  town  of  Attica  and  Boeotia 
— immediately  opposite  to  Euboea,  having  been  wrested 
from  Athens 2  in  366  e.g.  by  a  body  of  exiles  crossing  the 
strait  fromEretria,  through  the  management  of  theEretrian 
despot  Themison — had  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Thebans,  with  whom  it  still  remained.  But  in  the  year 
358  B.C.,  discontent  began  in  the  Euboean  cities,  from  what 
cause  we  know  not,  against  the  supremacy  of  Thebes; 
whereupon  a  powerful  Theban  force  was  sent  into  the 
island  to  keep  them  down.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  in 
which  if  Thebes  had  succeeded,  Ohalkis  and  Eretria  might 
possibly  have  shared  the  fate  of  Orchomenus.^  These  cities 
sent  urgent  messages  entreating  aid  from  the  Athenians, 
who  were  powerfully  moved  by  the  apprehension  of  seeing 
their  hated  neighbour  Thebes  reinforced  by  so  large  an 
acquisition  close  to  their  borders.  The  public  assembly, 
already  disposed  to  sympathise  with  the  petitioners,  was 
kindled  into  enthusiasm  by  the  abrupt  and  emphatic  appeal 
of  Timotheus  son  of  Konon.*  "How!  Athenians  (said  he), 
when  you  have  the  Thebans  actually  in  the  island,  are  you 
still  here  debating  what  is  to  be  done,  or  how  you  shall 
deal  with  the  case?  Will  you  not  fill  the  sea  with  triremes? 
Will  you  not  start  up  at  once,  hasten  down  to  Peiraeus,  and 

Ai6?,    St  Xoyov   OfjLdc  d7tatTi^3£iav   oi  p.  259.  s.  123. 

"EXXrjvs;   tl)v    vovl  uapsixats   xatptLv  *  DeraosthenSs,  Orat.  de  Cherso- 

oia  paQufjLiav,  &c.  nes.  p.  108.S.  80,  to'!)?E'j3oso((;  aujt^eiv, 

'  Xenoph.Hellen.vi.5,23.  Eij^osli;  o-sG/j^alot  xaTsSouXouvx' aij-oui;,  &c. 

ti-o  najcov  T(Lv  TCoXcCOv:  also  vii.  5,  4.  compare  Demosthen.  de  Corona,  p. 

BoicuTOJ?   lyojv    Ttavta?   xal  Euposae;  259.  s.  123.     ©yj^aicov  O'f iT=piCo(JL£VU)v 

(Epaminondas),  &c.  ttj-^EoPokxv,  &c.;  and  JEschines  cont. 

Winiewski,  in  his  instructive  Ktesiphout.  p.  397.  c.Sl.  sTtsiSy]  Sis- 
commentary  upon  the  historical  pTqarav  si;  Eu[3oiav  0y]paioi,  xaxaSou- 
facts  of  the  Oration  of  Demosthe-  XcbcjaaOoti  "ta<;  icoXsi;  iT£ipu)[j.£voi,  &c. 
nes  de  Corona,  states  erroneously  '  Demosth.  Orat.  de  Chersones.  p, 
that  Euboea  continued  in  the  de-  108.  s.  80.  Ei:i:£  [aoi,  PouXsosaQs,  e^pr] 
pendence  of  Athens  without  inter-  (Timotheus),  ©rjPaio'j?  e70vT£<;  ev 
ruption  from  377  to  358  B.C.  (Wi-  ^^Vl^tu,  tI  ypi^osffQs,  xal  ti  5si  iroislv; 
niewski,  Commentarii  Historici  et  06x  efjLTrXi^aiTS  ttjv  9aXaa(jav,a)  avSps? 
Chronologici  in  Demosthenis  Ora-  'A97j;aiot,  Tpir]pu)v;  Oux  dvaaTavTS<; 
tionem  de  Corona,  p.  30).  •^5rj  iropsuasaQs  sli;  tov  Osipaia;    06 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1;  Dio-  xa^sX^sTS  tok;  vau?; 
dor.  XV.  76;  Demosthen.  de  Corona, 
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haul  tlie  triremes  down  to  the  water?"  This  animated 
apostrophe,  reported  and  doubtless  heard  by  Demosthenes 
himself,  was  cordially  responded  to  by  the  people.  The 
force  of  Athens,  military  as  well  as  naval,  was  equipped 
with  an  eagerness,  and  sent  forth  with  a  celerity,  seldom 
paralleled.  Such  was  the  general  enthusiasm,  that  the 
costly  office  of  trierarchy  was  for  the  first  time  undertaken 
by  volunteers,  instead  of  awaiting  the  more  tardy  process 
of  singling  out  those  rich  men  whose  turn  it  was  to  serve, 
with  the  chance  of  still  farther  delay  from  the  legal  process 
called  Antidosis  or  Exchange  of  property, i  instituted  by 
any  one  of  the  persons  so  chosen  who  might  think  himself 
hardly  used  by  the  requisition.  Demosthenes  himself  was 
among  the  volunteer  trierarchs;  he  and  a  person  named 
Philinus  being  co-trierarchs  of  the  same  ship.  We  are 
told  that  in  three  or  in  five  days  the  Athenian  fleet  and 
army,  under  the  command  of  Timotheus,2  were  landed  in 
full  force  on  Euboea;  and  that  in  the  course  of  thirty  days 
the  Thebans  were  so  completely  worsted,  as  to  be  forced 
to  evacuate  it  under  capitulation.  A  body  of  mercenaries 
under  Chares  contributed  to  the  Athenian  success.  Yet 
it  seems  not  clear  that  the  success  was  so  easy  and  rapid 


»  See,  in  illustration  of  these 
delays,  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i. 
p.  50.  s.  42. 

Any  citizen  who  thought  that  he 
had  been  called  upon  out  of  his 
fair  turn  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or 
other  expensive  duty,  and  that 
another  citizen  had  been  unduly 
spared,  might  tender  to  this  latter 
an  exchange  of  properties,  offering 
to  undertake  the  duty  if  the  other's 
property  were  made  over  to  him. 
The  person,  to  whom  tender  was 
made,  was  compelled  to  do  one  of 
three  things;  either,  1.  to  show,  at 
legal  process,  that  it  was  not  his 
turn,  and  that  he  was  not  liable; 
2.  or  to  relieve  the  citizen  tender- 
ing from  the  trierarchy  just  imposed 
upon  him;  3.  or  to  accept  the  ex- 
change,  receiving  the  other's  prop- 
erty, and  making  over  his  own 
property  in  return  ;  in  which  case 
the    citizen     tendering    undertook 


the  trierarchy. 

This  obligatory  exchange  of  prop- 
erties, with  the  legal  process  at- 
tached to  it,  was  called  Antidosis. 

»  That  Timotheus  was  com- 
mander, is  not  distinctly  stated  by 
Demosthenes,  but  may  be  inferred 
from  Plutarch,  De  Gloria  Athen.  p. 
350  F.  ev  (]j  Tiul69eo;  Eiij^oiav  TjXe-j- 
Hipo'j,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  mili- 
tary manlikeTimotheus, can  hardly 
allude  merely  to  the  speech  which 
he  made  in  the  fcssembly.  Dioklfes 
is  mentioned  by  Demosthen6s  as 
having  concluded  the  convention 
with  the  Thebans  ;  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  was  com- 
mander: see  Demosth.  cont.  Mei- 
diam,  p.  570.  s.  219. 

About  Philinus  as  colleague  of 
Demosthenes  in  the  trierarchy,  see 
Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  560. 
8.  204. 
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as  the  orators  are  fond  of  asserting,  i  However,  their  boast, 
often  afterwards  repeated,  is  so  far  well-founded,  that 
Athens  fully  accomplished  her  object,  rescued  the  Euboeans 
from  Thebes,  and  received  the  testimonial  of  their  gratitude 
in  the  form  of  a  golden  wreath  dedicated  in  the  Athenian 
acropolis, 2  The  Euboean  cities,  while  acknowledged  as 
autonomous,  continued  at  the  same  time  to  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  sending  deputies  to 
the  synod  at  Athens ;  towards  the  general  purposes  of  which 
they  paid  an  annual  tribute ,  assessed  at  five  talents  each 
for  Oreus  (or  Histisea)  and  Eretria.^ 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  Euboean  enterprise,  Chares 
with  his  mercenaries  was  sent  forward  to  the 
Chersonese ,  where  he  at  length  extorted  from   s„„ender 
Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes  the  evacuation  of  of  the  Cher- 
that  peninsula  and  its  cession  to  Athens,  after  a   JJ'^^g^®  *° 
long  train  of  dilatory  manoeuvres  and  bad  faith 
on  their  part.    I  have,  in  my  preceding  chapters,  described 
these  events,   remarking  at  the  same  time  that  Athens 
attained   at  this  moment  the  maximum  of  her  renewed 
foreign  power  and  second  confederacy,  which  had  begun  in 
378  3.0.4     But  her  period  of  exaltation  was  very  short.  It 
was  speedily   overthrown  by  two  important  events — the 
Social  War,  and  the  conquests  of  Philip  in  Thrace. 

The  Athenian  confederacy,  recently  strengthened  by 
the  rescue  of  Euboea,  numbered  among  its  mem-   Social  War 
bers  a  large  proportion  of  the  islands  in  the   Kos^^Rho- 
-^gean  as  well  as  the  Grecian  seaports  in  Thrace,   des,'  and 
The  list  included  the  islands  Lesbos,    Chios,  S^'oU*frmn 
Samos  (this  last  now  partially  occupied  by  a   Athens. 
body  of  Athenian  Kleruchs  or  settlers)  ,  Kos  and  Rhodes ; 
together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium.     It  was 
shortly  after  the  recent  success  in  Euboea,  that  Chios,  Kos, 

»  Diodorus  (xvi.  7)  states  that  the  p.  397.  c.  31). 

contest  in  Euboea  lasted  for  some  About  Chares  and  the  mercenaries,, 

considerable  time.  see  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat. 

Demosthenes  talks  of  the  expedi-  p.  678.  s.  206. 

tion  as  having  reached  its  destina-  '  Demosthengs   cont.  Androtion. 

tion  in  three  days,.a^schin6s  in  five  p.  616.  s.  89.  cont.  Timokrat.  p.  756.. 

days;    the  latter  states  also  that  s.  205. 

within    thirty     days    the  Thebans  »  -2Eschines   cont.  Ktesiphont,  p. 

were  vanquished  and  expelled  (De-  401,  403,  404.  c.  32,  33  ;  Demosthenes 

raosthenes  cont.  Androtion.  p.  597.  pro  Megalopolitan.  p.  204.  s.  16. 

6.  17;  JEschines    cont.  Ktesiphont.  *  See  Chap.  LXXX. 
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Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  revolted  from  Athens  by  concert, 
raising  a  serious  war  against  her,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Social  War. 

Respecting  the  proximate  causes  of  this  outbreak  we 

find  unfortunately  little  information.  There 
thT Social  was  now,  and  had  always  been  since  378  b.c,  a 
War-con-  gynod  of  deputies  from  all  the  confederate  cities 
Athenians  habitually  assembling  at  Athens;  such  as  had 
—Synod  at    ^ot  Subsisted  under  the  first  Athenian  empire 

in  its  full  maturity.  How  far  the  Synod  worked 
efficiently,  we  do  not  know.  At  least  it  must  have  afforded 
to  the  allies,  if  aggrieved,  a  full  opportunity  of  making 
their  complaints  heard;  and  of  criticising  the  application 
of  the  common  fund  to  which  each  of  them  contributed. 
But  the  Athenian  confederacy  which  had  begun  (378  b.c.) 
in  a  generous  and  equal  spirit  of  common  maritime  defence,  i 
had  gradually  become  perverted,  since  the  humiliation  of 
the  great  enemy  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  towards  purposes  and 
interests  more  exclusively  Athenian.  Athens  had  been  con- 
quering the  island  of  Samos — Pydna,  Potidsea,  andMethone, 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace — and  the  Thracian 
Chersonese;  all  of  them  acquisitions  made  for  herself  alone, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  confederate  synod — and  mad^ 
too  in  great  part  to  become  the  private  property  of  her 
own  citizens  as  Kleruchs,  in  direct  breach  of  her  public 
resolution  passed  in  378  e.g.,  not  to  permit  any  appropri- 
ation of  lands  by  Athenian  citizens  out  of  Attica. 

In  proportion  as  Athens  came  to  act  more  for  her 
Athens  acts  own  separate  aggrandizement,  and  less  for  in- 
more^or  tercsts  commou  to  the  whole  confederacy,  the 
separate  adherence  of  the  larger  confederate  states  grew 
interests,  morc  and  more  reluctant.  But  what  contri- 
that  of  her  buted  yet  farther  to  detach  them  from  Athens, 
allies -her     y^^s,  the  behaviour  of  her  armaments  on  service, 

armaments  •   .-         •  <  i.-  <?  • 

on  service—  consisting  in  great  proportion  ot  mercenaries, 
badly  paid    scantily  and  irregularly  paid;  whose  disorderly 

mercenaries  -,        •'       .  ^    ..      ''   ^  •    ^^        j.  ii  i.      c 

—their  ex-  and  rapacious  exaction,  especially  at  the  cost  ot 
tortions.  the  confederates  of  Athens,  is  characterised  in 
strong  terms  by  all  the  contemporary  orators — Demosthe- 
nes, -^schines,  Isokrates,  &c.    The  commander,  having  no 

•  Demosthenfis,  De  Ehodior.  Li-     -rloaiv     autiiv     ujiiv    e£    laou 
bertat.  p.   194.  s.  17.    Tapov  ouxolc      ao  (x  pia  j^e  iv,  &c. 
(the    Rhodians)  "EXXtjoi    xai    peX- 
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means  of  paying  his  soldiers,  was  often  compelled  to  obey 
their  predatory  impulses,  and  conduct  them  to  the  easiest 
place  from  whence  money  could  be  obtained;  indeed  some 
of  the  commanders,  especially  Chares,  were  themselves  not 
less  ready  than  their  soldiers  to  profit  by  such  depreda- 
tions. ^  Hence  the  armaments  sent  out  by  Athens  some- 
times saw  little  of  the  enemy  whom  they  were  sent  to  com- 
bat, preferring  the  easierandlucrativeproceedingof  levying 
contributions  from  friends,  and  of  plundering  the  trading 
vessels  met  with  at  sea.  Nor  was  it  practicable  for  Athens 
to  prevent  such  misconduct,  when  her  own  citizens  refused 
to  serve  personally,  and  when  she  employed  foreigners, 
hired  for  the  occasion,  but  seldom  regularly  paid.  2  The 
sufi'ering,  alarm,  and  alienation,  arising  from  hence  among 
the  confederates,  was  not  less  mischievous  than  discredit- 
able to  Athens.  AVe  cannot  doubt  that  complaints  in 
abundance  were  raised  in  the  confederate  synod;  but  they 
must  have  been  unavailing,  since  the  abuse  continued  until 
the  period  shortly  preceding  the  battle  of  Chseroneia. 

Amidst  such  apparent  dispositions   on  the   part  of 
Athens  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  confeder-   ^  ^  g,g 
acy  for  purposes  of  her  own,  and  to  tolerate  or   J, '  ^ 
encourage  the  continued  positive  depredations   cities  de- 
of  unpaid  armaments — discontent  naturally  grew   ^^^^^  them- 
up,  manifesting  itself  most  powerfully  among   dep^endent 
some  of  the  larger  dependencies  near  the  Asiatic   ?^  Athens- 
coast.     The  islands  of  Chios,  Kos,  and  Rhodes,   ference  of 
together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium   ^^^  Karian 
on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  took  counsel   to- 
gether, and  declared  themselves  detached  from  Athens  and 

•  Diodor.  xv.  95.  oi  fxe  v  e  x  6  po  I  x  axa  y  sXtboiv,  0  I 

*  Demosthenes,  Philip,  i.  p.  46.  6  s  0  6|i  [xa  y  0  i  -r  e9  v  5  01  x  ip  8ssi 
8.  23.  ec  ou  6'  aijTa  %a^'  auToi  to  toOi;  toioutou^  d  it  0  aToXo  oc. 
Ssvixd  ufilv  oTpaTSusxai,  tcj?  91X001;  Ibid.  p.  53.  s.  53.  Nuv  5'  sli;  ToyO' 
vixa  xal  TO'j?  cojjifidyou;,  oi  5'  eyOpoi  tjxsi  xd  itpdyfJ-axa  aijyJvTj!;,  u)oxs 
(teil^o'JC  xou  Ssovxoi;  Ysyovadv.  Kai  xiLv  axpaxrjY(i)v  exaaxo?  61?  xai.  xpic 
itapaxu'|iavxa  etci  xov  x^<;  uoXeto;  rto-  xpivsxai  uap'  »jfi.iv  itepl  Oavdxo'J,  «po? 
Xspiov,  npo;  'ApxdfiaCov  fi  TtavxayoO  Si  xou;  £y8po'x  ouSsU  oO?'  aiia^  oi- 
ftdXXov  oiystai  rAsovxa"  6  6=  oxpa-  x(I)v  dYtoviaaafiai  itspl  Gavdxou  xoX|jl.5, 
XTjoc  dxoXo'jQsI*  elxdxux;*  oi  ydp  dXXd  xov  xu)v  dv5paiiOQioxu)v  xai  Xu>- 
laxiv  dpyiiv  |xrj  6i56vxa  pnaQov.  i:o8'JX(I)v    Odvaxov    {idXXov    atpoOvxai 

Ibid.  p.  53.8.51.   'Gtcoi  6'  Sv  axpa-  xoO  irpoarjxovxo;. 

trjov  xal  'jir^cpia[j.ai  xevov  xal  rac  a.r.o  Compare    Olynthiac   ii.   p.    26.   s. 

Tou  PT)|xaxo<;  £X7ti6a<;  ex7ts[jL'|;r)X£,  ou-  28;    De  Chersoneso,  p.  95.  s.  24-27, 

6ev  Ofxiv  xu)v  osovxwv  yIyviXsci,  dXX'  cent.  Aristokrat.   p.  639.  s.  69;   Do 
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her  confederacy.  According  to  the  spirit  of  the  conven- 
tion, sworn  at  Sparta,  immediately  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  and  of  the  subsequent  alliance,  sworn  at  Athens, 
a  few  months  afterwards^ — obligatory  and  indefeasible 
confederacies  stood  generally  condemnedamong  the  Greeks, 
so  that  these  islands  were  justified  in  simply  seceding  when 
they  thought  fit.  But  their  secession,  which  probably 
Athens  would,  under  all  circumstances,  have  resisted,  was 
proclaimed  in  a  hostile  manner,  accompanied  w^ith  accusa- 
tions that  she  had  formed  treacherous  projects  against 
them.  It  was  moreover  fomented  by  the  intrigues,  as  well 
as  aided  by  the  arms,  of  the  Karian  prince  Maus61us.2 
Since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  the  w^hole  Asiatic  coast  had 
been  under  the  unresisted  dominion  either  of  satraps  or  of 
subordinate  princes  dependent  upon  Persia,  who  were  watch- 
ing for  opportunities  of  extending  their  conquests  in  the 
neighbouring  islands.  Mausolus  appears  to  have  occupied 
both  Rhodes  and  Kos;  provoking  in  the  former  island  a 
revolution  which  placed  it  under  an  oligarchy,  not  only 
devoted  to  him,  but  farther  sustained  by  the  presence  of 
a  considerable  force  of  his  mercenary  troops.3  The  govern- 
ment of  Chios  appears  to  have  been  always  oligarchical; 
which  fact  was  one  ground  for  want  of  sympathy  between 
the  Chians  and  Athens.  Lastly,  the  Byzantines  had  also 
a  special  ground  for  discontent ;  since  they  assumed  the 
privilege  of  detaining  and  taxing  the  cornships  from  the 
Euxine  in  their  passage  through  the  Bosphorus^ — while 
Athens,  as  chief  of  the  insular  confederacy,  claimed  that 
right  for  herself,  and  at  any  rate  protested  against  the 
use  of  such  power  by  any  other  city  for  its  own  separate 
profit. 

Republ.  Ordinand.   Ttepl  SyvtiSeu)?,  owXoc,,  91)0;  tliit  cpiffxtov 'Po5itov, 

p,  167.  8.  7.  Also  ^schinfis  de  Fals.  -iljv  EXsy^ipiav  a>jTiJj>  d^TrjpY^ixsvoi;. 
Legat,  p.  264.  c.  24;   IsokratSs,  De         *  Demostben.  de  Rhodior.  Libert. 

Pace,  8.  57,  160.  p.  195.  8.  17.  p.  198.  b.  34;  dePace, 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.    vi.  3,  18;    vi.  p.  63.  s.  25;  Diodor.  xvi.  7. 

6,  2.  *  Demostben.   de  Pace,   p.    63.  s. 

•  Demosthenes,  De  Rhodior.  Li-  25.  (e(I)|xsv)  tov  Kapa  to<;  vt^oou? 
bertat.  p.  191.  a.  3.  iJTidaavTO  Yap  xaTaXaiXiSd'Siv,  Xlov  %ii  K(I)v  xal 
T)na?  eitipouXt'Jztv  oytoic  Xioi  xai  'PoSov,  xat  By  li  a  vt  iou  c  xax  d  y  £  i  ' 
BuCdvTioi  xai  'PoOtoi    xoi  Sict  xaiJTa  Td  itXoia,  &c. 

ooviaTr]oav  g^'  vjixd?  tov  TeXeutaiov  Compare  Demosthenes  adv.  Po- 
TOOTOvl  itoXtnov  'favT^asToi  5'  6  pie>  lykl.  p.  1207.  b.  6.  p.  1211.  s.  22; 
rpuTavtuao?   taiiTa   xai    nsioat;  MaO-      adv.  Leptiuem,  p.  475.  s.  C8. 
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This  revolt,  the  beginning  of  what  is  termed  the  Social 
War,  was  a  formidable  shock  to  the  foreign  as-  ^^  353 
cendency  of  Athens.     Among  all  her  confeder-   Great  force 
ates,  Chios  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful,   of  the  re- 
the  entire  island  being  under  one  single  govern-   armlme^t 
ment.  Old  men,  like  Plato  and  Isokrates,  might   despatched 
perhaps   recollect    the    affright   occasioned   at   agaki^sr^^^ 
Athens  fifty-four  years  before(B.c.412)by  the  news   Chios- 
of  the  former  revolt  of  Chios,  1  shortly  after  the   Chios'- * 
great  disaster  before  Syracuse.  And  probably  the  repulse  of 
alarm  was  not  much  less,  when  the  Athenians   "jant^and 
were  now  apprised  of  the  quadruple  defection   death' of 
among  their  confederates  near  the  Asiatic  coast.   Chabnas. 
The  joint  armament  of  all  four  was  mustered  at  Chios, 
whither  Mausolus  also  sent  a  reinforcement.     The  Athe- 
nians equipped  a  fleet  with  land-forces  on  board,  to  attack 
the  island;  and  on  this  critical  occasion  we  may  presume 
that  their  citizens  would  overcome  the  reluctance  to  serve 
in  person.     Chabrias  was  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet, 
Chares  of  the  land  force;  the  latter  was  disembarked  on 
the  island,  and  a  joint  attack  upon  the  town  of  Chios,  by 
sea  and  land  at  the  same  moment,  was  concerted.     AVhen 
Chares  marched  up  to  the  walls,  the  Chians  and  their  allies 
felt  strong  enough  to  come  forth  and  hazard  a  battle,  with 
no  decisive  result ;  while  Chabrias  at  the  same  time  attempt- 
ed with  the  fleet  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbour.     But 
the  precautions  for  defence  had  been  effectively  taken,  and 
the  Chian  seamen  were  resolute.     Chabrias,  leading  the  at- 
tack with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  became  entangled 
among    the  enemy's   vessels,   was  attacked    on    all  sides, 
and  fell  gallantly   fighting.      The   other  Athenian  ships 
either  were  not  forward  in  following  him,  or  could  make 
no  impression.     Their  attack  completely  failed,  and  the 
fleet  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  little  loss  apparently,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  brave  admiral.    Chares  with  his  land  force 
having  been  again  taken  aboard,  the  Athenians  forthwith 
sailed  away  from  Chios. 2 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  15.  livered  three  years  afterwards,  men- 

'  The  account  of  this  event  comes  tions  the  death  of  Chabrias,   and 

to   us   in   a   meagre   and   defective  eulogises    his     conduct     at    Chios 

manner, Diodorusjxvi. 7;  Cornelius  among    his   other  glorious   deeds; 

Nepos,    Chabrias,  c.    4  ;    Plutarch,  but  gives  no  particulars  (Demosth. 

Phokion,  c.  6,  cont.  Leptin.  p.  481,  482). 

Demosthenes,  in  an  harangue  de-  Cornel.  Nep.   says  that  Chabrias 
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This  repulse  at  Chios  was  a  serious  misfortune  to 
Athens.  Such  was  the  dearth  of  military  men 
and  the  decline  of  the  military  spirit,  in  that 
maments""f  city,  that  the  loss  of  a  warlike  citizen,  daring  as 
Athens-       a  soldicr  and  tried  as  a  commander,  like  Chabrias, 

Iphikrates,  -/--_.' 


1  iraotheus, 
and  Charts 
—unsuc- 
cessful 
operations 
in  the  Hel- 
lespont, and 
quarrel  be- 
tween the 
generals. 


was  never  afterwards  repaired.  To  the  Chians 
and  their  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  event 
was  highly  encouraging.  They  were  enabled, 
not  merely  to  maintain  their  revolt,  but  even 
to  obtain  fresh  support,  and  to  draw  into  the 
like  defection  other  allies  of  Athens — among 
them  seemingly  Sestos  and  other  cities  on  the 
Hellespont.  For  some  months  they  appear  to 
have  remained  masters  of  the  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  100  tri- 
remes, disembarking  and  inflicting  devastation  on  the  Athe- 
nian islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samos,  and  elsewhere,  so 
as  to  collect  a  sum  for  defraying  their  expenses.  They  were 
even  strong  enough  to  press  the  town  of  Samos  by  close 
siege,  until  at  length  the  Athenians,  not  without  delay  and 
difficulty,  got  together  afleet  of  1 20  triremes, under  the  joint 
command  of  Chares,  Iphikrates  with  his  son  Menestheus, 
and  Timotheus.  Notwithstanding  that  Samos  was  under 
siege,  the  Athenian  admirals  thought  it  prudent  to  direct 
their  first  efforts  to  the  reduction  of  Byzantium;  probably 
from  the  paramount  importance  of  keeping  open  the  two 
straits  between  the  Euxine  and  and  the  ^Egean,  in  order 
that  the  corn-ships,  out  of  the  former,  might  come  through 
in  safety,  i  To  protect  Byzantium,  the  Chians  and  their 
allies  raised  the  siege  of  Samos,  and  sailed  forthwith  to  the 
Hellespont,  in  whichnarrow  strait  both  fleets  were  collected 
— as  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  beeen  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  A  plan  of 
naval  action  had  been  concerted  by  the  three  Athenian 
commanders,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  when 
there  supervened  a  sudden  storm,  which,  in  the  judgement 
both  of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus,  rendered  it  rash  and 


was  not  commander,  but  only 
serving  as  a  private  soldier  on 
shipboard.  I  think  this  less  prob- 
able than  the  statement  of  Dio- 
durus,  that  he  was  joint-commander 
with  Charts. 
*  It  appears  that  there  wasa  great 


and  general  scarcity  of  corn  during 
this  year  357  B.C.  Demosthenfis 
adv.  Leptinem,  p.  4fi7.  s.  38.  npo- 
nepuoi  aiTo5jia<;iapo  Tidsiv  av9pu>» 
roi;  YSvopiivT,;,  *c.  That  oration 
was  delivered  in  356  B.C. 
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perilous  to  assist  in  the  execution.  They  therefore  held 
off,  while  Chares,  judging  differently,  called  upon  the  trier- 
archs  and  seamen  to  follow  him,  and  rushed  into  the  fight 
without  his  colleagues.  He  was  defeated,  or  at  least  was 
obliged  to  retire  without  accomplishing  anything.  But  so 
incensed  was  he  against  his  two  colleagues,  that  he  wrote 
a  despatch  to  Athens  accusing  them  of  corruption  and 
culpable  backwardness  against  the  enemy,  i 

The  three  joint  admirals  were  thus  placed  not  merely 
in  opposition,  but  in  bitter  conflict,  among  them- 
selves. At  the  trial  of  accountability,  undergone 
by  all  of  them  not  long  afterwards  at  Athens, 
Chares  stood  forward  as  the  formal  accuser  of  accuseYby 
his   two   colleagues,    who   in  their  turn    also 


B.C.  358. 

IphikratSs 
and  Timo- 


Chares  at 
Athens, 


accused  him.  He  was  seconded  in  his  attack  by 
Aristophon,  one  of  the  most  practised  orators  of  the  day. 
Both   of  them  charged  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  with 


'  I  follow  chiefly  the  account 
given  of  these  transactions  by  Dio- 
dorus,  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
as  it  is  (xvi.  21).  Nepos  (Timo- 
theus, c.  3)  differs  from  Diodorus 
on  several  points.  He  states  that 
both  Samos  and  the  Hellespont 
had  revolted  from  Athens  ;  and 
that  the  locality  in  which  Charts 
made  his  attack,  contrary  to  the 
judgement  of  his  two  colleagues, 
was  near  Samos— not  in  the  Hel- 
lespont. He  affirms  farther  that 
Menestheus,  son  of  Iphikrat§s, 
was  named  as  colleague  of  Chares; 
and  that  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus 
were  appointed  as  advisers  of  Me- 
nestheus. 

As  to  the  last  assertion  — that 
Timotheus  only  served  as  adviser 
to  his  junior  relative  and  not  as 
a  general  formally  named— this  is 
not  probable  in  itself;  nor  seem- 
ingly consistent  with  Isokrates 
(Or.  XV.  De  Permutat.  s.  137),  who 
represents  Timotheus  as  afterwards 
passing  through  the  usual  trial  of 
accountability.  Nor  can  Nepos  b© 
correct  in  saying  that  Samos  had 
now  revolted  ;  for  we  find  it  still 


in  possession  of  Athens  after  the 
Social  War,  and  we  know  that  a 
fresh  batch  of  Athenian  Kleruchs 
were  afterwards  sent  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Nepos 
is  probably  right  in  his  assertion, 
that  the  Hellespont  now  revolted 
("descierat  Hellespontus").  This 
is  a  fact  in  itself  nowayimprobable, 
and  helping  us  to  understand  how 
it  happened  that  Chares  conquered 
Sestos  afterwards  in  353  B.C.  (Dio- 
dor.  xvi.  34),  and  that  the  Atlie- 
nians  are  said  to  have  then  re- 
covered the  Chersonesus  from  Ker- 
sobleptSs. 

Polyaenus  (iii.  2,  29)  has  a  story 
representing  the  reluctance  of  Iphi- 
krates to  fight,  as  having  been 
manifested  near  Embata  ;  a  locality 
not  agreeing  either  with  Nepos  or 
with  Diodorus.  Embata  was  on 
the  continent  of  Asia,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Erythrse. 

See  respecting  the  relations  of 
Athens  with  Sestos,  my  preceding 
chapter,  Chap.  LXXX. 

Our  evidence  respecting  this  pe- 
riod is  so  very  defective,  that  no- 
thing like  certainty  is  attainable. 
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having  received  bribes  from  the  Chians  and  E;hodians,» 
and  betrayed  their  trust;  by  deserting  Chares  at  the  critic- 
al moment  when  it  had  been  determined  beforehand  to 
fight,  and  when  an  important  success  might  have  been 
gained. 

How  the  justice  of  the  case  stood,  we  cannot  decide. 
The  characters  of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  raise  strong 
presumption  that  they  were  in  the  right  and  their  accuser 
m  the  wrong.  Yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Athe- 
nian public  (and  probably  every  other  public — ancient  or 
modern — B-oman,  English,  or  French)  would  naturally  sym- 
pathise with  the  forward  and  daring  admiral,  who  led  the 
way  into  action,  fearing  neither  the  storm  nor  the  enemy, 
and  calling  upon  his  colleagues  to  follow.  Iphikrates  and 
Timotheus  doubtless  insisted  upon  the  rashness  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  set  forth  the  violence  of  the  gale.  But  this 
again  would  be  denied  by  Chares,  and  would  stand  as  a 
point  where  the  evidence  was  contradictory;  captains  and 
seamen  being  produced  as  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  the 
fleet  being  probably  divided  into  two  opposing  parties. 
The  feeling  of  the  Athenian  Dikasts  might  naturally  be, 
that  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  ought  never  to  have  let 
their  colleague  go  into  action  unassisted,  even  though  they 
disapproved  of  the  proceeding.  Iphikrates  defended  him- 
self partly  by  impeaching  the  behaviour  of  Chares,  partly 
by  bitter  retort  upon  his  other  accuser  Aristophon.  "Would 
you  (he  asked)  betray  the  fleet  for  money?"  "No,"  was 
the  reply.  "Well,  then,  you,  Aristophon,  would  not  betray 
the  fleet;  shall  /,  Iphikrates,  do  so?" 2 

The  issue  of  this  important  cause  was,  that  Iphikrates 
W9,s  acquitted,  while  Timotheus  was  found 
?8^aiqiiue'd,  guilty  and  condemned  to  the  large  fine  of  100 
Timotheus '  talents.  Upon  what  causes  such  difi'erence  of 
reHr^etVom  Sentence  turned,  we  make  out  but  imperfectly. 
Athena.  And  it  appears  that  Iphikrates,  far  from  exoner- 
ating himself  by  throwing  blame  on  Timotheus, 
emphatically  assumed    the   responsibility   of    the   whole 

'  Deinarchua  cont.  Philokl.  s.  17.  bribery  is  alluded  to,  though  outo; 

cxaxov   xaXavxtov   TifxrjoavTei;   (Tiixd-  {(pTj  is  put  in  place  of  a-jxov 'Apiaxo- 

StOv),  ?Ti  7pr,|iotT'  auTOv  'Apiaxo^ibv  (puiv  e^prj,  seemingly  by  mistake  of 

ecpTjTiopiXioiv  elXrj'fivot  xat' PoSiujv:  the  transcriber, 

compare  Deinarch.   cont.  Demosth.  *  See  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  24; 

8.  16,    where    the   same   charge   of  iii.lO.    Quintilian,Inst.  Or.v.  12, 10. 
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proceeding;  while  his  son  Menestheus  tendered  an  accurate 
account,  within  his  own  knowledge,  of  all  the  funds  received 
and  disbursed  by  the  army,  i 

The  cause  assigned  by  Isokrates,  the  personal  friend 
of  Timotheus,  is,  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  Arrogance 
the  latter  in  the  city.  Though  as  a  general  and  and  unpo- 
on  foreign  service,  Timotheus  conducted  himself  T^ifoth^us^ 
not  only  with  scrupulous  justice  to  every  one,  attested  by 
but  with  rare  forbearance  towards  the  maritime  igokrL^t^s. 
allies  whom  other  generals  vexed  and  plundered 
— yet  at  home  his  demeanour  was  intolerably  arrogant  and 
offensive,  especially  towards  the  leading  speakers  who 
took  part  in  public  affairs.  While  recognised  as  a  man  of 
ability  and  as  a  general  who  had  rendered  valuable  service, 
he  had  thus  incurred  personal  unpopularity  and  made 
numerous  enemies;  chiefly  among  those  most  able  to  do 
him  harm.  Isokrates  tells  us  that  he  had  himself  frequently 
remonstrated  with  Timotheus  (as  Plato  admonished  Dion) 
on  this  serious  fault,  which  overclouded  his  real  abilit^^, 
caused  him  to  be  totally  misunderstood,  and  laid  up 
against  him  a  fund  of  popular  dislike  sure  to  take  melan- 
choly effect  on  some  suitable  occasion.  Timotheus  (ac- 
cording to  Isokrates),  though  admitting  the  justice  of  the 
reproof,  was  unable  to  conquer  his  own  natural  disposition.  2 
If  such  was  the  bearing  of  this  eminent  man,  as  described 
by  his  intimate  friend,  we  may  judge  how  it  would  incense 
unfriendly  politicians,  and  even  indifferent  persons  who 
knew  him  only  from  his  obvious  exterior.  Iphikrates, 
though  by  nature  a  proud  man,  was  more  discreet  and  con- 
ciliatory in  his  demeanour,  and  more  alive  to  the  mischief 
of  political  odium.  3     Moreover  he  seems  to  have  been  an 

•  Isokrates,   Or.  xv.   (Permutat.)  146.      TauTa    5'    axo'jujv    6pQu)c    p-kt 

8. 137.    el  Toaa'JTa<;  [jiiv  tcoXsk;  eXovxa,  Icpaaxe    |X£  Xi^ei^i,   ou  fjiTjv  016;   t'  •^v 

(jLTj6s[jLiav  5'  ar.oXizo.^xrx,   itspt  upo6o-  tyjv  cp'jjiv  [xsTaPaXsiv,  &c. 

oia<;   Ixpivs    (rj   uoXii;   Tifxofisov),  xai  Isokratds    goes    at   some   length 

iraXiv  e'l  5i56vTO?  su^uva?  ctuToO,    xai  into    the    subject   from    s.  137  to  8. 

ta<;  fjisv  npi^eic  'Icpixpitou!;  avaSs^^o-  147.    The  discourse  was  composed 

fjLSvou,    fov    6'    OTtep    TU)v    -^pTQfjiiTiuv  seemingly    in   353  B.C.,    about    one 

XoYOv   MsvEo9£u)?,   TOOToy?   y.i*   ani-  year  after  the  death  of  Timotheus, 

Xuds,  Ti(x6Q£0v  5=  Toao'JToi;  et^Tj^-tujas  and  four  years  after  the  trial  here 

jrpi^fiaai'j,   oaoi<;   ou5sva   uu)7cot£  t(Lv  described. 

itpoY£Y£"JT)|XEvu)v.  *  Demosthengs  cont.  Meidiam,  p. 

»  Isokrates,  Or.  xv.  (Permutat.)  s.  534,  53S;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  39. 
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effective  speaker  i  in  public,  and  his  popularity  among 
the  military  men  in  Athens  was  so  marked,  that  on  this  very 
trial  many  of  them  manifested  their  sympathy  by  appearing 
in  arms  near  the  Dikastery.2  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
may  easily  understand  that  Chares  and  Aristophon  might 
find  it  convenient  to  press  their  charge  more  pointedly 
against  Timotheus  than  against  Iphikrates;  and  that  the 
Dikastery,  while  condemning  the  former, may  have  been  less 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  latter,  and  better  satisfied  in 
every  way  to  acquit  him.^ 


•  Dionysius  Halikamass.,  Judi- 
cium de  Lysia,  p.  481;  Justin,  vi. 
8.  5.  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetorica  bor- 
rows several  illustrations  on  rhe- 
torical points  from  the  speeches 
of  Iphikrates;  but  none  from  any 
speeches  of  Timotheus. 

«  Polysenus,  iii.  9,  29.  That  this 
may  have  been  done  with  the  pri- 
vity and  even  by  the  contrivance 
of  Iphikrates,  is  probable  enough. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  any  ob- 
vious purpose  of  intimidating  the 
Dikastery  would  have  been  likely 
to   do   him   more  harm  than  good. 

»  Rehdantz  (Vitai  Iphicratis, 
Chabrise,  et  Timothei,  p,  224  seqq.), 
while  collecting  and  discussing  in- 
structively all  the  facts  respecting 
these  two  commanders,  places  the 
date  of  this  memorable  trial  in  the 
year  354  B.C.;  three  years  after  the 
events  to  which  it  relates,  and  two 
years  after  the  peace  which  con- 
cluded the  Social  War.  Mr  Clin- 
ton (Fast.  Hellenici,  B.C.  354)  gives 
the  same  statement.  I  dissent  from 
their  opinion  on  the  date;  and 
think  that  the  trial  must  have  oc- 
curred very  soon  after  the  abortive 
battle  in  the  Hellespont— that  is  in 
357  B.C.  (or  35C  B.C.),  while  the  So- 
cial War  was  still  going  on. 

Rehdantz  and  Mr.  Clinton  rely 
on  the  statement  of  Dionysius 
Halikamass.  (De  Dinarcho  Judi- 
cium, p.  607).  Speaking  of  an 
oration  falsely  ascribed  to  Deinar- 
chuB,  Dionysius  says,  that  it  was 


spoken  before  the  maturity  of  that 
orator— EiprjTai  yop  eti  toO  aTpoxT)- 
you  TijioQso'j  !iu)vToq,  aa-ri  tov  ypovov 
T^;  fisTot  MsvijQsio?  oTpa-TjYia;,  ecp'  tq 
to;   S'jQ'Jva?   u-ocj/(uv,    ea/,u>.     Tijjlo- 

AioTifxou,    Toii     [As-rdt    KaXXlaTpaxov, 

0T£  xoti These  are  the  last 

words  in  the  MS.,  so  that  the  sen- 
tence stands  defective;  Mr.  Clinton 
supplies  ETsXsuTTjjsv,  which  is  very 
probable. 

The  archonship  of  Diotimus  is 
in  354—353  B.C.;  so  that  Dionysius 
here  states  the  trial  to  have  taken 
place  in  354  B.C.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  Dionysius,  in 
another  passage,  states  the  same 
trial  to  have  taken  place  while  the 
Social  War  was  yet  going  on  ;  that 
is,  some  time  between  358  and  355 
B.C.  DeLysia  Judicium, p. 480.  evydp 
Toj  ffUfj.[jLa)rix({j7co).£[jitu  -rrjv  si jotYYsXiav 
'I'ftxpdTrj?  7]Y(uvi(jTat,  xal  -rdi;  eil»9uvac 
OTTsayr^xs  ttj;  a-rpax/jYia";,  u)  ;  e; 
o'JToO  7oO  XoYOU  li^^zzax  xa- 
Tocpavs?*  0'JTO<;  Si  6  roXsfxo?  uirtxei 
xaxA  '.^Y^QoxXsa  %i\  'EXulvr,v  dpyov- 
Ta;.  Thearchonships  of  Agathokles 
and  Elpings  cover  the  interval  be- 
tween Midsummer  357  B.C.  and 
Midsummer  355  B.C. 

It  is  plain  that  these  two  pas- 
sages of  Dionysius  contradict  each 
other.  Rehdantz  and  Mr.  Clinton 
notice  the  contradiction,  but  treat 
the  passage  first  cited  as  contain- 
ing the  truth,  and  the  other  as 
erroneous.    I  cannot  but  think  that 
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A  fine  of  100  talents  is  said  to  have  been  imposed 
upon  Timotheus,  the  largest  fine  (according  to   Exile  of 
Isokrates)  ever  imposed  at  Athens.   Upon  his   ^\J^^*^g^"4 
condemnation  he  retired  to  Chalkis,  where  he   soon  after- 
died  three  years  afterwards,  in  354  b.c.    In  the   "wards, 
year  succeeding   his   death,   his   memory  was   still   very 
unpopular;  yet  it  appears  that  the  fine  was  remitted  to 
his  family,  and  that  his  son  Konon  was  allowed  to  com- 
promise the  demand  by  a  disbursement  of  the  smaller  sum 
of  ten  talents  for  the  repairs  of  the  city  walls.    It  seems 
evident  that  Timotheus  by  his  retirement  evaded  payment 
of  the  full  fine;  so  that  his  son  Konon  appears  after  him 
as  one  of  the  richest  citizens  in  Athens.  ^ 

The  loss  of  such  a  citizen  as  Timotheus  was  a  fresh 
misfortune  to  her.  He  had  conducted  her  armies   ^  ^ikratss 
with  signal  success,  maintained  the  honour  of  no  more  ^ 
her  name  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Western   employed— 
Seas,  and  greatly  extended  the  list  of  her  foreign  fj^lthens 
allies.  She  had  recently  lost  Chabrias  in  battle;   in  these  two 
a  second  general,  Timotheus,  was  now  taken   ^®^"*  ^' 
from  her;  and  the  third,  Iphikrates,  though  acquitted  at 
the  last  trial,  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  never  to 
have  been  subsequently  employed  on  military  command. 
These   three  were  the  last   eminent  military  citizens  at 
Athens;  for  Phokion,  though  brave  and  deserving,  was  not 
to  be  compared  with  either  of  them.   On  the  other  hand, 
Chares,  a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  but  of  no  other 


the  passage  last  cited  is  entitled 
to  most  credit,  and  that  the  true 
date  of  the  trial  was  357-356  B.C., 
not  354  B.C.  When  Dionysius 
asserts  that  the  trial  took  place 
while  the  Social  War  was  yet 
going  on,  he  adds,  "as  is  evident 
from  the  speech  itself— cu?  e^  aOxoO 
■yiYvEtai  Toy  Xofou  xaTacpovs?."  Here 
therefore  there  was  no  possibility 
of  being  misled  by  erroneous 
tables;  the  evidence  is  direct  and 
complete;  whereas  he  does  not 
tell  us  on  what  authority  he  made 
the  other  assertion,  about  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Diotimus.  Next,  it  is 
surely  improbable  that  the  abortive 
combat  in  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
fierce  quarrel  between  Charts  and 

VOL.  XI. 


his  colleagues,  probably  accom- 
panied with  great  excitement  in 
the  fleet,  could  have  remained 
without  judicial  settlement  for 
three  years.  Lastly,  assuming  the 
statement  about  the  archonship  of 
Diotimus  to  be  a  mistake,  we  can 
easily  see  how  the  mistake  arose. 
Dionysius  has  confounded  the  year 
in  which  Timotheus  died,  with  the 
year  of  his  trial.  He  seems  to  have 
died  in  354  B.C.  I  will  add  that  the 
text  in  this  passage  is  not  beyond 
suspicion. 

'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  4; 
Rehdantz,  Vit.  Iph.,  Ch.  et  Timoth. 
p.  235;  Isokrates,  Or.  xv.  (Per- 
mutat.)  s.  108,  110,  137. 
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merit,  was  now  in  the  full  swing  of  reputation.  The  recent 
judicial  feud  between  the  three  Athenian  admirals  had 
been  doubly  injurious  to  Athens,  first  as  discrediting 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus,  next  as  exalting  Chares,  to 
whom  the  sole  command  was  now  confided. 

In  the  succeeding  year  356  e.g.,   Chares  conducted 
another  powerful  fleet  to  attack  the  revolted 
of  Charts—   allies.   Being  however  not  furnished  with  ade- 
Athens  quate  funds  from  home  to  pay  his  troops,  chiefly 

"eace^with  foreign  mercenaries,  he  thought  it  expedient, 
herrevoited  qu  his  own  responsibility,  to  accept  an  off'er 
cognlsin^g  from  Artabazus  (satrap  of  Daskylium  and  the 
their  full  region  south  of  the  Propontis),  then  in  revolt 
au  onomy.  ^g-^jjjg^  ^jjg  Persian  king,  i  Chares  joined  Arta- 
bazus with  his  own  army,  reinforced  by  additional  bodies 
of  mercenaries  recently  disbanded  by  the  Persian  satraps. 
With  this  entire  force  he  gave  battle  to  the  king's  troops 
under  the  command  of  Tithraustes,  and  gained  a  si^lendid 
victory;  upon  which  Artabazus  remunerated  him  so 
liberally,  as  to  place  the  whole  Athenian  army  in  temporary 
affluence.  The  Athenians  at  home  were  at  first  much  dis- 
pleased with  their  general,  for  violating  his  instructions, 
and  withdrawing  his  army  from  its  prescribed  and  legitimate 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  22.  Demosthenes 
(Philippic  i.  p.  46.  s.  28)  has  an 
emphatic  passage,  alluding  to  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Chares; 
which  he  represents  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  remissness  of  the 
Athenians,  who  would  neither 
serve  personally  themselves,  nor 
supply  their  general  with  money 
to  pay  his  foreign  troops — and  as 
a  measure  which  the  general  could 
not  avoid. 

eS  ou  8'  auTot  xa9'  auTot  ta 

5evixa  0|jLiv  aTpaTeuETat,  too?  cpiXou? 
vixa  xal  To'j?  ou(x|i.(iyou(;,  oi  5'  iyjipoi 

paxij'|iavTa  eni  t6\»  tri^  itoXeox;  ito- 
Xepiov,  itpoc  '.ApTdPaCov  xal 
TcovTaxou  (jiaXXov  or/eTai  nXsov- 
Ta*  6  6e  otpatTjifoc  dxoXouttst-  elxoTco? 
—00  "ifop  eoTiv  apyeiv,  |Ar)  6i56vTa 
[ito96v.  Compare  the  Scholia  on 
the  same  oration,  a  passage  which 


occurs  somewhat  earlier,  p.  4i. 
s.  22. 

It  seems  evident,  from  this  pas- 
sage, that  the  Athenians  were  at 
first  displeased  with  such  diversion 
from  the  regular  purpose  of  the 
war,  though  the  payment  from  Ar- 
tabazus afterwards  partially  recon- 
ciled them  to  it;  which  is  some- 
what different  from  the  statement 
of  Diodorus. 

From  an  inscription  (cited  in 
Rehdantz,  Vitae  Iphicratis,  Cliabriae, 
&c.  p.  15S)  we  make  out  thatCharfis, 
Charidemus,  and  Phokion,  were 
about  this  time  in  joint-command 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Lesbos, 
and  that  they  were  in  some  nego- 
tiation as  to  pecuniary  supplies 
with  the  Persian  Orontfis  on  the 
mainland.  But  the  inscription  is 
so  mutilated,  that  no  distinct 
matter   of  fact  can  be  ascertained- 
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task.  The  news  of  his  victory,  however,  and  of  the  lucrative 
recompense  following  it,  somewhat  mollified  them.  But 
presently  they  learned  that  the  Persian  king,  indignant  at 
such  a  gratuitous  aggression  on  their  part,  was  equipping 
a  large  fleet  to  second  the  operations  of  their  enemies. 
Intimidated  by  the  prospect  of  Persian  attack,  they  became 
anxious  to  conclude  peace  with  the  revolted  allies;  who 
on  their  part  were  not  less  anxious  to  terminate  the  war. 
Embassies  being  exchanged,  and  negotiations  opened,  in 
the  ensuing  year  (355  e.g.,  the  third  of  the  war)  a  peace 
was  sworn,  whereby  the  Athenians  recognised  the  complete 
autonomy,  and  severance  from  their  confederacy,  of  the 
revolted  cities  Chios,  Rhodes,  Kos,  and  Byzantium,  i 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Social  War,  which  fa- 
tally impaired  the  power,  and  lowered  the  End  of  the 
dignity,  of  Athens.  Imperfectly  as  we  know  Social  War 
the  events,  it  seems  clear  that  her  efforts  to  ^f^poweV'to 
meet  this  formidable  revolt  were  feeble  and  Athens, 
inadequate;  evincing  a  sad  downfall  of  energy  since  the 
year  4 1 2  e.g.  ,  when  she  had  contended  with  transcendent 
vigour  against  similar  and  even  greater  calamities ,  only  a 
year  after  her  irreparable  disaster  before  Syracuse.  In- 
glorious as  the  result  of  the  Social  "War  was,  it  had  never- 
theless been  costly^  and  left  Athens  poor.  The  annual 
revenues  of  her  confederacy  were  greatly  lessened  by  the 
secession  of  so  many  important  cities,  and  her  public 
treasury  was  exhausted.  It  is  just  at  this  time  that  the  acti- 
vity of  Demosthenes  as  a  public  adviser  begins.  In  a  speech 
delivered  this  year  (355  e.g.),  he  notes  the  poverty  of  the 
treasury;  and  refers  back  to  it  in  discourses  of  after  time 
as  a  fact  but  too  notorious.  2 

But  the  misfortunes  arising  to  Athens  from  the  Social 
"War  did  not  come  alone.     It  had  the  farther  effect  of 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  22.  I  place  little  481.  s.  90),  respecting  the  behaviour 
reliance  on  Vhe  Argument  prefixed  of  the  Chians  towards  the  memory 
to  the  Oration  of  Isokrates  De  Pace,  of  Chabrias  seems  rather  to  imply- 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  that  the  peace  with  Chios  had  been 
the  facts  of  this  obscure  period,  it  concluded  before  that  oration  was 
appears  to  me  that  the  author  of  delivered.  It  was  delivered  in  the 
that  Argument  has  joined  them  very  year  of  the  peace  355  b.c, 
together  erroneously,  and  miscon-  '  Demosthenes  adv.  Leptinem,  p. 
ceived  the  situation.  464.  s.  26,  27;   and  De  Corona,  p. 

The  assertion  of  DemosthenSs,  in  305    s.  293. 
the    Oration   against    Leptines    (p. 
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rendering  her  less  competent  for  defence  against  the  early 
aggressions  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

That  prince,  during  the  first  year  of  his  accession 
Renewed  (^^^  B.C.),  had  sought  to  conciliate  Athens  by 
action  of  various  measures,  but  especially  by  withdrawing 
fa^s^siec?^  his  garrison  from  Amphipolis,  while  he  was 
to  Amphi-  establishing  his  military  strength  in  the  interior 
polls.  against  the  Illyrians  and  Pseonians.     He  had 

employed  in  this  manner  a  period  apparently  somewhat 
less  than  two  years;  and  employed  it  with  such  success,  as 
to  humble  his  enemies  in  the  interior,  and  get  together  a 
force  competent  for  aggressive  operations  against  the  cities 
on  the  coast.  During  this  interval,  Amphipolis  remained 
a  free  and  independent  city;  formally  renounced  by  Philip, 
and  not  assailed  by  the  Athenians.  Why  they  let  slip  this 
favourable  opportunity  of  again  enforcing  by  arms  preten- 
sions on  which  they  laid  so  much  stress — I  have  before 
partially  (though  not  very  satisfactorily)  explained.  Philip 
was  not  the  man  to  let  them  enjoy  the  opportunity  longer 
than  he  could  help,  or  to  defer  the  moment  of  active  opera- 
tions as  they  did.  Towards  the  close  of  358  b.c,  finding 
his  hands  free  from  impediments  in  the  interior,  he  forth- 
with commenced  the  siege  of  Amphipolis.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  unfavourably  disposed  towards  him, 
and  to  have  given  him  many  causes  for  war.  *  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  what  these  causes  could  have  been, 
seeing  that  so  short  a  time  before,  the  town  had  been  gar- 
risoned by  Macedonians  invoked  as  protectors  against 
Athens;  nor  were  the  inhabitants  in  any  condition  to  act 
aggressively  against  Philip. 

Having  in  vain  summoned  Amphipolis  to  surrender, 
Philip  commenced  a  strenuous  siege,  assailing  the  walls 
B.C.  358.  with  battering-rams  and  other  military  engines. 
The  Amphi-  -The  weak  points  of  the  fortification  must  have 
^°^d  T'  k  ^^^°  ^^^^  known  to  him,  from  his  own  soldiers 
assistance  who  had  been  recently  in  garrison.  The  inhab- 
Athlns-  i^^^^s  defended  themselves  with  vigour;  but 
manoeuvres  such  was  now  the  change  of  circumstances,  that 
of  Philip  to  they  were  forced  to  solicit  their  ancient  enemy 
Ath^e^iTs  not  Athens  for  aid  against  the  Macedonian  prince, 
to  interfere.  Their  envoys  Hierax  and  Stratokles,  reaching 
Athens  shortly  after  the  successful  close  of  the  Athenian 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  8. 
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expedition  to  Euboea,  presented  themselves  before  the 
public  assembly,  urgently  inviting  the  Athenians  to  come 
forthwith  and  occupy  Amphipolis,  as  the  only  chance  of 
rescue  from  Macedonian  dominion,  i  We  are  not  certain 
whether  the  Social  War  had  yet  broken  out;  if  it  had, 
Athens  would  be  too  much  pressed  with  anxieties  arising 
out  of  so  formidable  a  revolt ,  to  have  means  disposable 
even  for  the  tempting  recovery  of  the  long-lost  Amphi- 
polis. But  at  any  rate  Philip  had  foreseen  and  counter- 
worked the  prayers  of  the  Amphipolitans.  He  sent  a 
courteous  letter  to  the  Athenians,  acquainting  them  that 
he  was  besieging  the  town,  yet  recognising  it  as  belonging 
of  right  to  them,  and  promising  to  restore  it  to  them  when 
he  should  have  succeeded  in  the  capture. 2 

Much  of  the  future  history  of  Greece  turned  upon  the 
manner  in  which  Athens  dealt  with  these  two 
conflictingmessaffes.     The  situation  of  Amphi-     ", '   .  ' 

V  J-        J.1-  J.1     cii.  The  Athe- 

polis,  commanding  the  passage  over  the  btrymon,   nians  deter- 
was    not   only   all-important — as   shutting   up   ™^^^  ^°* 
Macedonia  to  the  eastward  and  as  opening  the   Amphipolis 
gold  regions  around  Mount  Pangasus — but  was  — thfir  ^ 
also  easily  defensible  by  the  Athenians  from   importance 
seaward,  if  once  acquired.    Had  they  been  clear-  of  this  re- 
sighted  in  the  appreciation  of  chances,  and  vi- 
gilant in  respect  to  future  defence,  they  might  now  have 
acquired  this  important  place,   and   might  have  held  it 
against  the  utmost  efforts  of  Philip.     But  that  fatal  inac- 
tion which  had  become  their  general  besetting  sin,  was  on 
the  present  occasion  encouraged  by    some  plausible,  yet 
delusive,  pleas.     The  news  of  the  danger  of  the  Amphipo- 
litans would  be  not  unwelcome  at  Athens — where  stronsr 


'  Demosthenes,  Olynth.    i.   p.  11.  oti  <l)i).'.fl:7:o:,  ot£  fijv 'AfjLCpiTroXiv  eito- 

B.  8 £1  T^'P)  08' :^xo[j.Ev  E'J-  XiopXii,    W  U[aiv  7capa6(p,    TioXiopxsiv 

po5y3i  i?£por(9r,x6T£?,  xalTiotp^aa/Afi.-  £91^     STisiSr)  5'  iXa[is,  xal  rioTiSaiav 

(piTToXiTcov  'tscaS  xr/Xl-ai-zonlri^  in'<.  iipoactcpiiXeTO. 

ro'j-A  -6  ^Tiii.'x,  xe).£'jovT£^  V''^  1:X£t^i         Also  the  Oration  De  Halonneso, 

ri'.    ii3tpaX7|jL3^v£iv     TTjv    itoXtv,    T7]v  p.  83.  s.  28 t7)<;  8'   sukttoX-^i;, 

O0T7)/  7:o(p£iy6|x£9'  ur:£p   tjjjlcuv  (X'jt(Lv  tj  >    r.p6;  u|i.ac    ZKZit.'\it^   (Philip)   ot' 

rpofi-jpLi-xv    ^vii:£p    UTip  ifj;  E'jposoD*  'A|A'fi7toXiv    £iioXi6px£i,    iniliXriuxai, 

cu)Tr,pi5t^,  z'ytx    iv  'Afx'ri-oXiv  t6t£  ev  r' cojaoXoYei  T7jv'Afi.'fi-oXiv'j[A£T£pav 

%i'i    ravTcov  ttuv  fiiTCt  -raO-ra  av   T]-t  Eivai-     ior^    yip    ixnoUopxr^aaz   uaiv 

d-aXXaY|J.£vOi  r.^o.-(y.i-iOi.  d-o5uJ3£iv   tb;   oujav  0[JL£T£pav,    dXX' 

*  Demosthenes   cont.  Aristokrat.  o'j  t(I)v  syovrcuv. 

p.  659.  s.  136 xdxilvo  filodte?, 
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aversion  was  entertained  towards  them,  as  refractory  oc- 
cupants of  a  territory  not  their  own,  and  as  having  occa- 
sioned repeated  loss  and  humiliation  to  the  Athenian  arms. 
Nor  could  the  Athenians  at  once  shift  their  point  of  view, 
so  as  to  contemplate  the  question  on  the  ground  of  policy 
alone,  and  to  recognise  these  old  enemies  as  persons  whose 
interests  had  now  come  into  harmony  with  their  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  present  temper  of  the  Athenians  to- 
wards Philip  was  highly  favourable.  Not  only  had  they 
made  peace  with  him  during  the  preceding  year,  but  they 
also  felt  that  he  had  treated  them  well  both  in  evacuating 
Amphipolis  and  in  dismissing  honourably  their  citizens 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  army  of  his  competi- 
tor Argseus.  i  Hence  they  were  predisposed  to  credit  his 
positive  assurance,  that  he  only  wished  to  take  the  place 
in  order  to  expel  a  troublesome  population  who  had  wrong- 
ed and  annoyed  him,  and  that  he  would  readily  hand  it 
over  to  its  rightful  owners  the  Athenians.  To  grant  the 
application  of  the  Amphipolitans  for  aid,  would  thus  ap- 
pear, at  Athens,  to  be  courting  a  new  war  and  breaking 
with  a  valuable  friend,  in  order  to  protect  an  odious  ene- 
my, and  to  secure  an  acquisition  which  would  at  all  events 
come  to  them,  even  if  they  remained  still,  through  the 
cession  of  Philip.  It  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  motives 
which  determined  Athens  on  this  occasion  to  refrain  from 
interference;  since  there  were  probably  few  of  her  resolu- 
tions which  she  afterwards  more  bitterly  regretted.  The 
letter  of  assurance  from  Philip  was  received  and  trusted ; 
the  envoys  from  Amphipolis  were  dismissed  with  a  refusal. 
Deprived  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  Athens,  the  Amphi- 
_  ^  ^  politans  still  held  out  as  long  as  they  could. 
Amphipolis  But  a  party  in  the  town  entered  into  correspond- 
tif  ^'^'hfh  ^^^^  with  Philip  to  betray  it,  and  the  defence 
treascfnofa  thus  gradually  became  feebler.  At  length  he 
party  in  the  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  sufficient,  with  the 
°''°"  aid  of  partisans  within,  to  carry  the  city  by  as- 

sault, not  without  a  brave  resistance  from  those  who  still 
remained  faithful.  All  the  citizens  unfriendly  to  him  were 
expelled  or  fled,  the  rest  were  treated  with  lenity;  but  we 
are  told  that  little  favour  was  shown  by  Philip  towards 
those  who  had  helped  in  the  betrayal.  2 

»  Demosthenfis   cout.  Aristokrat.         '  Diodor.  xvi.  8,  with  the  paseaqre 
p,  660,  8,  144,  from  Libauius  cited  in  Wesseliiig'd 
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Ampliipolis  was  to  Philip  an  acquisition  of  unspeak- 
able importance,  not  less  for  defence  than  for  ^^  ortanc 
oiFence.     It  was  not  only  the  most  convenient 
maritime  station  in  Thrace,  but  it  also  threw 


ment  of  the 
Athenians 
at  his 
breach  of 
promise. 

He  took 


ice 
of  Amphi- 
polis  to 

Open  to  him  all  the  country  east  of  the  Strymon,  disappoint 
and  especially  the  gold  region  near  Mount 
Pangseus.  He  established  himself  firmly  in  his 
new  position,  which  continued  from  hencefor- 
ward one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Macedonia,  until 
the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Komans 
no  steps  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  handing  over  the  place  to 
the  Athenians,  who  doubtless  sent  embassies  to  demand  it. 
The  Social  War,  indeed,  which  just  now  broke  out,  absorb- 
ed all  their  care  and  all  their  forces,  so  that  they  were 
unable,  amidst  their  disastrous  reverses  at  Chios  and  else- 
where, to  take  energetic  measures  in  reference  to  Philip 
and  Amphipolis.  Nevertheless  he  still  did  not  perempto- 
rily refuse  the  surrender,  but  continued  to  amuse  the  Athe- 
nians with  delusive  hopes,  suggested  through  his  partisans, 
paid  or  voluntary,  in  the  public  assembly. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  postpone  any 
open  breach  with  Athens,  because  the  Olynthians 
had  conceived  serious  alarm  from  his  conquest 
of  Amphipolis,  and  had  sent  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 
Such  an  alliance,  had  it  been  concluded,  would 
have  impeded  the  farther  schemes  of  Philip. 
But  his  partisans  at  Athens  procured  the  dis-  advances 
missal  of  the  Olynthian  envoys,  by  renewed  oiyithians 
assurances  that  the  Macedonian  prince  was  still 
the  friend  of  Athens,  and  still  disposed  to  cede 
Amphipolis  as  her  legitimate  possession.  They 
represented,  however,  that  he  had  good  ground 
for  complaining  that .  Athens  continued  to  retain  Pydna, 
an  ancient  Macedonian  seaport,  i  Accordingly  they  pro- 
posed to  open  negotiations  with  him  for  the  exchange  of 


Philip 
amuses  the 
Athenians 
with  false 
assurances 
— he  in- 
duces them 
to  reject 


-proposed 
q^change  of 
Pydna  for 
Amphipo- 
lis. 


note.    Demosthenes,  Olynth.i.  p.  10. 
s.  5. 

Hierax  and  StratoklSs  were  the 
Amphipolitan  envoys  despatched 
to  Athens  to  ask  for  aid  against 
Philip.  An  Inscription  yet  remains, 
recording  the  sentence  of  perpetual 


banishment  against  Philo  and  Stra- 
tokles.  See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr. 
No.  200?. 

«  Thucyd.  1.  61,  137;  Diodor.  xiii. 
49.  Pydna  had  been  acquired  to 
Athens  by  Timotbeus. 
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Pydna  against  Amphipolis.  But  as  the  Pydnaeans  were 
known  to  be  adverse  to  the  transfer,  secrecy  was  indispen- 
sable in  the  preliminary  proceedings;  so  that  Antiphon 
and  Charidemus,  the  two  envoys  named,  took  their  instruc- 
tions from  the  Senate  and  made  their  reports  only  to  the 
Senate.  The  public  assembly  being  informed  that  nego- 
tiations, unavoidably  secret,  were  proceeding,  to  ensure 
the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis — was  persuaded  to  repel  the 
advances  of  Olynthus,  as  well  as  to  look  upon  Philip  still 
as  a  friend,  i 

The  proffered  alliance  of  the  Olynthians  was  thus  re- 
Phiiip  acts  jected,  as  the  entreaty  of  the  Amphipolitans 
in  a  hostile  fQj.  aid  had  previously  been.  Athens  had  good 
aga^inst  Tcasou  to  repent  of  both.  The  secret  negotia- 
Athens— he  tion  brought  her  no  nearer  to  the  possession  of 
Pydna^and  Amphipolis.  It  ended  in  nothing,  or  in  worse 
Potidffia—  than  nothing,  as  it  amused  her  with  delusive 
dffia  \o  the  expectations,  while  Philip  opened  a  treaty  with 
Olynthians  the  Olyuthiaus,  irritated,  of  course,  by  their  re- 
ness  of  the  Cent  repulsc  at  Athens.  As  yet  he  had  main- 
Athenians,  tained  pacific  relations  with  the  Athenians,  even 
w^hile  holding  Amphipolis  contrary  to  his  engagement. 
But  he  now  altered  his  policy,  and  contracted  alliance  with 
the  Olynthians;  whose  friendship  he  purchased  not  only  by 
ceding  to  them  the  district  of  Anthemus  (lying  between 
Olynthus  and  Therma,  and  disputed  by  the  Olynthians 
with  former  Macedonian  kings),  but  also  by  conquering 
and  handing  over  to  them  the  important  Athenian  pos- 
session of  Potidaea.2  We  know  no  particulars  of  these  im- 
portant transactions.  Our  scanty  authorities  merely  inform 
us,  that  during  the  first  two  years  (358-356  b.c),  while 
Athens  was  absorbed  by  her  disastrous  Social  War,  Philip 
began  to  act  as  her  avowed  enemy.  He  conquered  from 
her  not  only  Pydna  and  other  plac  "s  for  himself,  but  also 
Potidaea  for  the  Olynthians.  We  are  told  that  Pydna  was 
betrayed  to  Philip  by  a  party  'of  traitors  in  the  town;^  and 

•  This  secret  negotiation,  about  Tlieopoxnpus,  Fr.  189,  ed.  Didot). 

the  exchange  of  Pydna  for  Amphi-  »  Demostheufes,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71. 

polls,  is  alluded  to  briefly  by  De-  s.  22. 

mosthenSs,    and    appears    to   have  »  Demosthen.  adv.  Leptinem,   p. 

been  fully  noticed  by  Theoporapus     47G.S.71 ^tpt  orj  xoxeIvo  sU'i- 

(Demosthends,   Olynth.  ii.  p.  19.  s.  o(U(x£v,   ol  r.poOo'txtz    ti)*  FluSvav  xal 

6.   with   the  comments  of  Ulpiau;  tiXXa   X^?^^   "^V  <l>i'-inr(ft   t^*  noz' 
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he  probably  availed  himself  of  the  propositions  made  by- 
Athens  respecting  the  exchange  of  Pydna  for  Amphipolis, 
to  exasperate  the  Pydnseans  against  her  bad  faith;  since 
they  would  have  good  ground  for  resenting  the  project  of 
transferring  them  underhand,  contrary  to  their  own  in- 
clination. Pydna  was  the  first  place  besieged  and  cap- 
tured. Several  of  its  inhabitants,  on  the  ground  of  prior 
offence  towards  Macedonia,  i  are  said  to  have  been  slain, 
while  even  those  who  had  betrayed  the  town  were  con- 
temptuously treated.  The  siege  lasted  long  enough  to 
transmit  news  to  Athens,  and  to  receive  aid,  had  the  Athe- 
nians acted  with  proper  celerity  in  despatching  forces. 
But  either  the  pressure  of  the  Social  War — or  the  im- 
patience of  personal  service  as  well  asKjf  pecuniary  payment 
— orboth  causes  operatingtogether — made  thembehindhand 
with  the  exigency.  Several  Athenian  citizens  were  taken 
in  Pydna  and  sold  into  slavery,  some  being  ransomed  by 
Demosthenes  out  of  his  own  funds,  yet  we  cannot  make 
out  clearly  that  any  relief  at  all  was  sent  from  Athens.  2 
If  any  was  sent,  it  came  too  late. 

Equal  tardiness  was  shown  in  the  relief  sent  to  Poti- 
daea^ — though  the  siege,  carried  on  jointly-by  Philip  and 
the  Olynthians,  was  both  long  and  costly '• — and  though 


E-ap^£/T£;  ufxa?  TjSixo'Jv;  r,  naai  r.po- 
8rj).ov  toOto,  Sti  tai;  r.ip'  exeIvo'J 
SiopsotT;,  a;  Sii  TotOta  laiaQai  atpiaiv 
T'(o'r*~o  ; 

Compare  Olynthiac  i,  p.  10.  s   5. 

This  discourse  was  pronounced 
in  35o  B.C.,  thus  affording  confir- 
matory evidence  of  the  date  as- 
signed to  the  surrender  of  Pydna 
and  Potidaea. 

What  the  "other  place;"  here  al- 
luded to  by  Demosthenes  are  (be- 
sides  Pydna  and  Potideea),  we  do 
not  know.  It  appears  by  Diodorus 
(xvi,  31)  that  Methdne  was  not  taken 
till  354-353  B.C. 

'  The  conquests  of  Philip  are  al- 
ways enumerated  by  Demosthenes 
in  this  order,  Amphipolis,  Pydna, 
Potidaea,  Meth6ne,  &c.,  Olynthiac 
i.  p.  11.  s.  9.  p.  13.  s.  13;  Philippic 
j.  p  41.  8.  6;  De  Corona,  p.  248. 
8.  85. 


See  Ulpian  ad  Deraosthenera, 
Olynth.  i.  p.  10.  s.  5;  also  Diodor. 

acvi.  8;  and  W^esseliug's  note. 

'  In  the  public  vote  of  gratitude 
passed  many  years  afterwards  by 
the  Athenian  assembly  towards 
Demosthenes,  his  merits  are  re- 
cited ;  and  among  them  we  find 
this  contribution  towards  tlie  relief 
of  captives  a«  Pydna,  Methong,  and 
Oiynthus  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator, 
p.  851). 

*  Compare  Demosthenes,  Olyn- 
thiac i.  p.  11  8  9;  Philippic  i.  p. 
50.  s.  40  (where  he  mentions  the 
expedition  to  Potidaea  as  having 
come  too  late,  but  does  not  men- 
tion any  expedition  for  relief  of 
Pydna). 

*  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  656.  s.  128.  itpo?  y[ia?  TtoXspioJv, 
ypr^fxaTa  no>.),a  dvaX'iua?  (Philip, 
in  the   siege   of  Potidaea).    In  this 
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there  were  a  body  of  Athenian  settlers  (Kleruchs)  resident 
there,  whom  the  capture  of  the  place  expelled  from  their 
houses  and  properties,  i  Even  for  the  rescue  of  these 
fellow-citizens,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  native  Athe- 
nians would  undertake  the  burden  of  personal  service.  The 
relieving  force  despatched  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a 
general  with  mercenary  foreigners ;  who,  as  no  pay  was 
provided  for  them,  postponed  the  enterprise  on  which  they 
were  sent,  to  the  temptation  of  plundering  elsewhere  for 
their  own  profit. 2  It  was  thus  that  Philip,  without  any 
express  declaration  of  war,  commenced  a  series  of  hostile 
measures  against  Athens,  and  deprived  her  of  several  va- 
luable maritime  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  besides  his  breach  of  faith  respecting  the  cession 
of  Amphipolis.3  After  her  losses  from  the  Social  War, 
and  her  disappointment  about  Amphipolis,  she  was  yet 


oration  (delivered  b.c.  352)  Demo- 
sthenes treats  the  capture  ofPoti- 
daea  as  mainly  the  work  of  Philip; 
in  the  second  Olynthiac,  he  speaks 
as  if  Philip  had  been  a  secondary 
agent,  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
Olynthians  in  the  siege,  niXvi  au 
itpoc  riotioavav  "OXuvOioic  E'^ivY]  Ti 
TOuTO  ouvaiJivoTspov — ».  e.  the  Mace- 
donian power  was  irpoj^rjXTj  ti?  o'J 
cixivpdt  ....  The  first  representa- 
tion, delivered  two  or  three  years 
before  the  second,  is  doubtless  the 
more  correct. 

•  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71. 
8.22.  rioxioaiav  6'  eOi.o&u,  to-j? 'A^r^- 
valtov  ditoixoui;  ix'^iWiDt  (Philip 
gave  it  to  the  Olynthians),  xai  tyjv 
jxev  ey^pav  itpo;  TjiAa;  a'jToc  (xv7)p7j-o, 
T7]v  yu)pav  6'  exsivoic  e5i6u>x£i  xotp- 
TtoOabai.  The  passage  in  the  Oratio 
de  Halonneso  (p.  '9  s.  10)  alludes 
to  this  same  extrusion  and  expro- 
priation of  the  Athenian  Kleruchs, 
though  Voemel  and  Franke  (er- 
roneously, I  think)  suppose  it  to 
allude  to  the  treatment  of  these 
Kleruchs  by  Philip  some  years 
afterwards,  when  he  took  Potidaca 
for  himself.  We  may  be  sure  that 
no   Athenian   Klcruclis   were    per- 


mitted to  stay  at  Potidsea  even  after 
the  first  capture. 

*  The  general  description  given 
in  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthe- 
nes, of  the  a7c63TOAoi  from  Athens, 
may  doubtless  be  applied  to  the 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Potida-a 
—Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  46. 
s.  28.  p.  53.  8.  52.  and  the  general 
tenor  of  the  harangue. 

*  Diodorus  (xvi.  8),  in  mention- 
ing the  capture  of  Potidsea,  con- 
siders it  an  evidence  of  the  kind 
disposition  of  Philip,  and  of  his 
great  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
Athens  (cpiXav^ptbiru)?  7:po3£v£Yxi|i.t- 
vo;)  that  he  spared  the  persons  of 
these  Athenians  in  the  place,  and 
permitted  them  to  depart.  But  it 
was  a  great  wrong,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  should  expel 
and  expropriate  them,  when  no 
offence  had  been  given  to  him,  and 
when  there  was  no  formal  war 
(Demosth.  Or.  de  Halonneso,  p.  79. 

8.    10). 

Diodorus  states  also  that  Philip 
gave  Pydna,  as  well  as  Potidsea, 
to  the  Olynthians;  which  is  not 
correct. 
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farther  mortified  by  seeing  Pydna  pass  into  his  hands,  and 
Potidgea  (the  most  important  possession  in  Thrace  next  to 
Amphipolis)  into  those  of  Olynthus.  Her  impoverished 
settlers  returned  home,  doubtless  with  bitter  complaints 
against  the  aggression,  but  also  with  just  vexation  against 
the  tardiness  of theircountrymen  ih  sending  relief. 

These  two  years  had  been  so  employed  by  Philip  as 
to  advance  prodigiously  his  power  and  ascend- 
ency. He  had  deprived  Athens  of  her  hold  ^'  '  ^  '  ' 
upon  the  Thermaic  gulf,  in  which  she  now  seems  the  power 
only  to  have  retained  the  town  of  Methone,  in-  ^^  ? *^^^^?~ 
stead  of  the  series  of  ports  round  the  gulf  phiHppi/ 
acquired  for  her  by  Timotheus.  i  He  had  con-  opens  gold 
ciliated  the  good-will  of  the  Olynthians  by  his  SmTnt  pTn- 
cession  of  Anthemus  and  Potidaea;  the  latter  gseus,  and 
place,  from  its  commanding  situation  on  the  large^re- 
isthmus  of  Pallene,  giving  them  the  mastery  of  venues 
that  peninsula, 2  and  ensuring  (what  to  Philip  ^°^  ^™' 
was  of  great  importance)  their  enmity  with  Athens.  He  not 
only  improved  the  maritime  conveniences  of  Amphipolis, 
but  also  extended  his  acquisitions  into  the  auriferous  regions 
of  Mount  Pangaeus  eastward  of  the  Strymon.  He  possessed 
himself  of  that  productive  country  immediately  facing  the 
island  of  Thasos;  where  both  Thasians  and  Athenians  had 
once  contended  for  the  rights  of  mining,  and  from  whence, 
apparently,  both  had  extracted  valuable  produce.  In  the 
interior  of  this  region  he  founded  a  new  city  called  Phi- 
lippi,  enlarged  from  a  previous  town  called  Krenides, 
recently  founded  by  the  Thasians.  Moreover,  he  took 
such  effective  measures  for  increasing  the  metallic  works 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  presently  yielded  to  him 
a  large  revenue;  according  to  Diodorus,  not  less  than  1000 
talents  per  annum. 3  He  caused  a  new  gold  coin  to  be 
struck,  bearing  a  name  derived  from  his  own.  The  fresh 
source  of  wealth  thus  opened  was  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  him,  as  furnishing  means  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
expense  of  his  military  force.  He  had  full  employment  to 
keep  his  soldiers  in  training;  for  the  nations  of  the  interior 

•  Demosthenfis,  Philippic  i.  p.  41.         '  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  70. 

8.    6 «T-/0(ji.s-;    TcoTi    T)[jisli;      s.  22. 

ri'JSvav  xni  IloTioaiciv   xal  Mtfliuvrj;,  '       »  Diodor.  xvi.  4-8;  Harpokration 
xai    itivTot    TOv    t6j:ov    toOtov      v.  Acxtov.  Herodot.  ix.  74. 
Oixeiov  x'JxXip,  &c. 
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— Illyrians,  Paeonians,  and  Thracians — humbled  but  not 
subdued,  rose  again  in  arms,  and  tried  again  jointly  to 
reclaim  their  independence.  The  army  of  Philip — under 
his  general  Parmenio,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the 
first  time — defeated  them,  and  again  reduced  them  to  sub- 
mission. 1 

It  was  during  this  interval  too  that  Philip  married 
B.C.  366.  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemos  prince  of 
Marria  e  of  *^^^  Molossi,^  and  descended  from  the  ancient 
Phmp  wi?h  Molossian  kings,  who  boasted  of  an  heroic 
b/rth  of*^  -  JEakid  genealogy.  Philip  had  seen  her  at  the 
Alexander  religious  mysteries  in  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
the  Great,  where  both  were  initiated  at  the  same  time.  In 
violence  of  temper — in  jealous,  cruel,  and  vindictive  dis- 
position— she  forms  almost  a  parallel  to  the  Persian  queens 
Amestris  and  Parysatis.  The  Epirotic  women,  as  well  as 
the  Thracian,  were  much  given  to  the  Bacchanalian  reli- 
gious rites,  celebrated  with  fierce  ecstasy  amid  the  moun- 
tain solitudes  in  honour  of  Dionysus. ^  To  this  species 
of  religious  excitementOlympias  was  peculiarlysusceptible. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  tame  snakes  playing  around 
her,  and  to  have  indulged  in  ceremonies  of  magic  and  in- 
cantation.* Her  temper  and  character  became,  after  no 
long  time,  repulsive  and  even  alarming  to  Philip.  But  in 
the  year  356  b.c.  she  bore  to  him  a  son,  afterwards  re- 
nowned as  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  not  long  after  the  taking  of  Potidsea,  that  Phi- 
lip received  nearly  at  the  same  time,  three  messengers  with 
good  news — the  birth  of  his  son;  the  defeat  of  the  Illyrians 
by  Parmenio;  and  the  success  of  one  of  his  running  horses 
at  the  Olympic  games.^ 

•  Diodor.  xvi.22;  Plutarch,  Alex-     tok;  xoiToyJt^,  xiX  to-j?  ev9oyjiacfio'J« 
and.  c.  3.  i^ifoovy.   pap^'pixoDTspov,   09^1;  (is- 

'  Justin,  vii.  6.  Y°'^*^'J'  /iipor^Qsi;  s^iiXxeTo  toU  f)is- 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  2,  3.    Th-      aoi;,  &c. 

Bacchse    of    Euripid§8   contains    a  Compare  Duris  apud  Athenseuni, 

powerful  description  of  these  ex-  xiii.  p.  500. 

citing  ceremonies.  *  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  3;  Justin, 

♦  Plutarch,  Alexander,  c.  2.   tj  5;  xii.  19. 
'OXojtitia?  jiaXXov  itepcov  CTjXiujaja 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIL 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SACRED  WAR 
TO  THAT  OF  THE  OLYNTHIAN  WAR. 

It  has  been  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  Philip, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Social  AVar,  aggrandised 
himself  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  at  the  expense  of  Athens, 
by  the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidaea — 
the  two  last  actually  taken  from  her,  the  first  captured  only 
under  false  assurances  held  out  to  her  while  he  was  be- 
sieging it:  how  he  had  farther  strengthened  himself  by  enlist- 
ing Olynthus  both  as  an  ally  of  his  own,  and  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Athenians.  He  had  thus  begun  the  war  against 
Athens,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  war  about  Amphipolis, 
which  lasted  without  any  formal  peace  for  twelve  years. 
The  resistance  opposed  by  Athens  to  these  his  first  ag- 
gressions hadbeen  faint  and  ineffective — partly  owing  to  em- 
barrassments. But  the  Social  War  had  not  yet  terminated, 
when  new  embarrassments  and  complications,  of  a  far  mors 
formidable  nature,  sprang  up  elsewhere — known  by  the 
name  of  the  Sacred  War,  rending  the  very  entrails  o£  the 
Hellenic  world,  and  profitable  only  to  the  indefatigable 
aggressor  in  Macedonia. 

The  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which  we  shall  now  find 
exalted  into  an  inauspicious  notoriety,  was  an   causes  of 
Hellenic  institution  ancient  and  venerable,  but  the  sacred 
rarely  invested  with  practical  efficiency.  Though   Amph/kty- 
political  by  occasion,  it  was  religious  in  its  main   onic  as- 
purpose,  associated  with  the  worship  of  Apollo   ^®™'^^y- 
at  Delphi  and  of  Demeter  at  Thermopylae.     Its  assemblies 
were  held  twice  annually — in  spring  at  Delphi,  in  autumn 
at  Thermopylae;  while  in  every  fourth  year  it  presided  at 
the  celebration  of  the  great  Pythian  festival  near  Delphi, 
or  appointed  persons  to  preside  in  its  name.     It  consisted 
of  deputies  called  Hieromnemones  and  Pylagorae,  sent  by 
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the  twelve  ancient  nations  or  fractions  of  the  Hellenic  name, 
who  were  recognised  as  its  constituent  body:  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhsebians,  Magnetes,  Lokri- 
ans,  (Etseans  or  ^nianes,  Achaeans,  Malians,  Phokians, 
Dolopes.  These  were  the  twelve  nations,  sole  partners  in 
the  Amphiktyonic  sacred  rites  and  meetings :  each  nation, 
small  and  great  alike,  having  two  votes  in  the  decision  and 
no  more ;  and  each  city,  small  and  great  alike,  contributing 
equally  to  make  up  the  two  votes  of  that  nation  to  which 
it  belonged.  Thus  Sparta  counted  only  as  one  of  the 
various  communities  forming  the  Dorian  nation:  Athens, 
in  like  manner  in  the  Ionian,  not  superior  in  rank  to  Ery- 
thrse  or  Priene.  ^ 

That  during  the  preceding  century,  the  Aphiktyonic 
Political  assembly  had  meddled  rarely  ,  and  had  never 
complaint  meddled  to  any  important  purpose,  in  the  poli- 
befor^i'the  ^^^^^  affairs  of  Greece— is  proved  by  the  fact 
assembly,  that  it  is  not  ouce  mentioned  either  in  the  his- 
Tifebes  ^^^y  of  Tliucydides,  or  in  the  Hellenica  of  Xeno- 

against  phou.     But  after  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  at 

Sparta.  Leuktra,  this  great  religious  convocation  of  the 

Hellenic  world,  after  long  torpor,  began  to  meet  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  Unfortunately  its  manifestations  of 
activity  were  for  the  most  part  abusive  and  mischievous. 
Probably  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  though  we 
do  not  know  the  precise  year — the  Thebans  exhibited  be- 
fore the  Amphiktyons  an  accusation  against  Sparta,  for 
having  treacherously  seized  the  Kadmeia  (the  citadel  of 
Thebes)  in  a  period  of  profound  peace.  Sentence  of  con- 
demnation was  pronounced  against  her, 2  together  with  a 
fine  of  500  talents,  doubled  after  a  certain  interval  of  non- 
payment. The  act  here  put  in  accusation  was  indispu- 
tably a  gross  political  wrong;  and  a  pretence,  though  a 
very  slight  pretence,  for  bringing  political  wrong  under 
cognizance  of  the  Amphiktyons,  might  be  found  in  the 
tenor  of  the  old  oath  taken  by  each  included  city.  3  Still, 
every  one  knew  that  for  generations  past ,  the  assembly 
had  taken  no  actual  cognizance  of  political  wrong;  so  that 

»  .fflschinSs,   De   Fals.  Legat.    p.  seqq. 

280.  c.  36.   For  particulars  respecting  *  Diodor.  xvi.  23-29;  Justin,  viii.  1. 

the   Amphiktyonic    assembly,    see  »  JEschines,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  279. 

the  treatise  ofTjttman,  Ueber  den  c.  35. 
Amphiktyonischen  Bund,  p.  37,  45, 
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both  trial  and  sentence  were  alike  glaring  departures  from 
understood  Grecian  custom^ — proving  only  the  humiliation 
of  Sparta  and  the  insolence  of  Thebes.  The  Spartans  of 
course  did  not  submit  to  pay,  nor  were  there  any  means  of 
enforcement  against  them.  No  practical  effect  followed 
therefore,  except  (probably)  the  exclusion  of  Sparta  from 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly — as  well  as  from  the  Delphian 
temple  and  the  Pythian  games.  Indirectly,  however, 
the  example  was  most  pernicious,  as  demonstrating  that 
the  authority  of  a  Pan-hellenic  convocation,  venerable 
from  its  religious  antiquity,  could  be  abused  to  satisfy 
the  political  antipathies  of  a  single  leading  state. 

In  the  year  357  e.g.,  a  second  attempt  was  made  by 
Thebes  to  employ  the  authority  of  the  Amphik-    ^^  35^ 
tyonic  assembly   as  a   means    of  crushing   her  -^^'^^  ^ 
neighbours  the  Phokians.   The  latter  had  been,   Thebes 
from  old  time,  border -enemies  of  the  Thebans,   p^okhmgl^^ 
Lokrians,  and  Thessalians.   Until  the  battle  of  The  Pho- 
Leuktra,  they  had  fought  as  allies  of  Sparta   condemned 
against  Thebes,  but  had  submitted  to  Thebes   and  heavily 
after  that  battle,    and   continued    to   be   her  f^ned. 
allies,   though  less  and  less  cordial,   until  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  1    Since  that 
time,  the  old  antipathy  appears  to  have  been  rekindled, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Thebes.    Irritated  against  the 
Phokians   probably  as  having  broken  off  from  a  sworn 
alliance,  she  determined  to  raise  against  them  an  accusation 
in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly.  As  to  the  substantive  ground 
of  accusation,  we  find  different  statements.   According  to 
one  witness,  they  were  accused  of  having  cultivated  some 
portion  of  the  Kirrhfean  plain,  consecrated  from  of  old  to 
Apollo;  according  to  another,  they  were  charged  with  an 
aggressive  invasion  of  Boeotia;  while  according  to  a  third, 
the  war  was  caused  by  their  having  carried  off  Theano,  a 
married    Theban   woman.     Pausanias   confesses   that   he 
cannot  distinctly  make  out  what  was  the  allegation  against 
them.  2  Assisted  by  the  antipathy  of  the  Thessalians  and 

•  Compare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  43— of  the  Lokrians  and  Phokians, 

23,   and  vii.  5,  4.    About  the   feud  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  3;  Pausanias, 

of  the  Thessalians   and   Phokians,  iii.  9.  4. 

see     Herodot,    vii     176,     viii.    27;  ^  Diodor.  xvi.  23 ;  Justin,  viii.  1 ; 

.S)schines,   De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  2S9,  c.  Pausanias,  x,  2,1;  Duris  ap.  Athe- 
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Lokrians,  not  less  vehement  than  her  own,  Thebes  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
the  Phokians.  A  fine  was  imposed  upon  them;  of  what 
amount,  we  are  not  told,  but  so  heavy  as  to  be  far  beyond 
their  means  of  payment. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  never  been 
able  to  attach  to  themselves  a  powerful  confed- 
B.c.  357.  eracy  such  as  that  which  formerly  held  its 
The  as-  meetings  at  Sparta,  supplied  the  deficiency  by 
rvote^con^.  abusing  their  ascendency  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
secrating       assembly  to  procure  vengeance  upon  political 

the  Pho-  •  A  i.    •      J.-  n  J  r       T 

kian  terri-  enemies.  A  certain  time  was  allowed  lor  liqui- 
tory  to  dating  the  fine,  which  the  Phokians  had  neither 
^°  ^''  means  nor  inclination  to  do.  Complaint  of  the 
fact  was  then  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Amphikty- 
ons,  when  a  decisive  resolution  was  adopted,  and  engraven 
along  with  the  rest  on  a  column  in  the  Delphian  temple, 
to  expropriate  the  recusant  Phokians,  and  consecrate  all 
their  territory  to  Apollo  —  as  Kirrha  with  its  fertile  plain 
had  been  treated  two  centuries  before.  It  became  necessary, 
at  the  same  tirtie,  for  the  maintenance  of  consistency  and 
equal  dealing,  to  revive  the  mention  of  the  previous  fine 
still  remaining  unpaid  by  the  Lacedaemonians;  against 
whom  it  was  accordingly  proposed'  to  pass  a  vote  of 
something  like  excommunication. 

Such  impending  dangers,  likely  to  be  soon  realized 
^  under   the   instigation    of  Thebes,    excited   a 

of  the  Pho-  resolute  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  Phokians. 
kjans^o  ^  wealthy  and  leading  citizen  of  the  Phokian 
Phiiomeius  towuLedon,  namedPiiilomelussonof Theotimus, 
their  stood  forward  as  the  head  of  this  sentiment, 

setting  himself  energetically  to  organize  means 
for  the  preservation  of  Phokian  liberty  as  well  as  property. 
Among  his  assembled  countrymen,  he  protested  against 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  recent  sentence,  amercing  them 
in  an  enormous   sum   exceeding  their  means;  when  the 

naeum,   xiii.   p.   660.     Justin    says,  ciliura  superbe  accusaverunt.  Lace- 

"Causaet  origo  hujus  mali,  Thebani  deemoniia     crimini     datum,     quod 

fuere;    qui  cum   rerum  potirentur,  arcem  Thebanam  induciarum  tern 

secundam       fortunam       imbecillo  pore     occupassent;      Phocensibus, 

animo  ferentes,  victos  ariDis  Lace-  quod  Boeotiam  depopulati  assent; 

dsemonios  etPhocenses,  quasi  parva  prorsus  quasi  post  arma  et  bellum 

supplicia  coedibus  et  rapinis  luis-  locum  legibus  reliquissent." 
sent,   apud  commune  Gracia;  con- 
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strip  of  land,  where  they  were  alleged  to  have  trespassed 
on  the  property  of  the  god,  was  at  best  narrow  and 
insignificant.  Nothing  was  left  now  to  avert  from  them 
utter  ruin,  except  a  bold  front  and  an  obstinate  resistance; 
which  he  (Philomelus)  would  pledge  himself  to  conduct 
with  success,  if  they  would  entrust  him  with  full  powers. 
The  Phokians  (he  contended)  were  the  original  and 
legitimate  administrators  of  the  Delphian  temple  —  a 
privilege  of  which  they  had  been  wrongfully  dispossessed 
by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  and  the  Delphians.  "Let 
us  reply  to  our  enemies  (he  urged)  by  re -asserting  our 
lost  rights  and  seizing  the  temple;  we  shall  obtain  support 
and  countenance  from  many  Grrecian  states,  whose  interest 
is  the  same  as  our  own,  to  resist  the  unjust  decrees  of  the 
Amphiktyons.  ^  Our  enemies  the  Thebans  (he  added)  are 
plotting  the  seizure  of  the  temple  for  themselves,  through 
the  corrupt  connivance  of  an  Amphiktyonic  majority:  let 
us  anticipate  and  prevent  their  injustice."  2 

Here  a  new  question  was  raised,  respecting  the  right 
of  presidency  over  the  most  venerated  sanctuary  Question  of 
in  Greece;  a  question  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  as^to^^^e®^ 
peace  of  the  Hellenic  world.  The  claim  of  the  presidency 
Phokians  was  not  a  mere  fiction,  but  founded  on 
an  ancient  reality,  and  doubtless  believed  by 
themselves  to  be  just.  Delphi  and  its  inhabitants  J^*^^ 
were  originally  a  portion  of  the  Phokian  name,  against  that 
In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  which  Philomelus 
emphatically  cited,  it  stands  enumerated  among 
the    Phokians    commanded    by   Schedius   and 


of   th( 
temp  e — 
old  right 


of  the  Del- 
phians and 
the  Am- 
phiktyons. 


>  Diodor.  xvi.  23,  24  ;  Pau.anias, 
X.  2,  1. 

*  That  this  design,  Imputed  to 
the  Thebans,  was  a  part  of  the  case 
made  out  by  the  Phokians  for  them- 
selves, we  may  feel  assured  from 
the  passage  in  Demosthenes,  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  347.  8.  22.  Demosthenes 
charges iEschines  with  having  made 
false  promises  and  statements  to 
the  Athenian  assembly,  on  return- 
ing from  his  embassy  in  346  B.C. 
.EschinSs  told  the  Athenians  (so 
Demosthenes  affirms)  that  he  had 
persuaded  Philip  to  act  altogether 
intheinterestand  policy  of  Athens  ; 
VOL.  XI. 


that  the  Athenians  would  presently 
see  Thebes  besieged  by  Philip,  and 
the  BcBOtian  towns  restored;  and 
furthermore,  tui  Gsui  Sj  li  ypri[j.a-ai 
ei!JiTpaTT6[X£va,oUTcapa  ^(oxeiov,  dXXa 
napa  6T][iaiiov   tujv  pouXeuoav- 

TlOV  T7)V  XOToXtQ'J^IV  TOO  I  £  p  0  U* 
6lOdtJX£lV    Y«P    OtUTO?     197)     TOV     OiXlTC- 

i:ov  Zri  o'iSsv  •^ttov  7]j£pr]xaaiv 
ot  (isfiouXsuxoTS?  T<I)v  Talc 
ysptjl  itpa^ivctDv,  xav  5i i  Tauta 
yp7)|jLa9'  4auT(p  TO'Ji;  SriPaioui;  etci- 
xsxrjp'jysvai. 

How*  far    ^schines    really   pro- 
mised to  the  Athenians  that  which 
Demosthenes  here   alleges  him  to 
E 
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Epistrophus,  under  the  name  of  the  "rocky  Pytho" — a 
name  still  applied  to  it  by  Herodotus.  ^  The  Delphians 
had  acquired  sufficient  force  to  sever  themselves  from  their 
Phokian  brethren — to  stand  out  as  a  community  by  them- 
selves— and  to  assume  the  lucrative  privilege  of  administer- 
ing the  temple  as  their  own  peculiar.  Their  severance  had 
been  first  brought  about,  and  their  pretensions  as  ad- 
ministrators espoused,  by  Sparta, 2  upon  whose  powerful 
interest  they  mainly  depended.  But  the  Phokians  had 
never  ceased  to  press  their  claim,  and  so  far  was  the  dispute 
from  being  settled  against  them,  even  in  450  b.c,  that  they 
then  had  in  their  hands  the  actual  administration.  TheSpar- 
tans  despatched  an  army  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
it  away  from  them  and  transferring  it  to  the  Delphians ; 
but  very  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  Spartan  forces  had 
retired,  the  Athenians  marched  thither,  and  dispossessed 
the  Delphians, 3  restoring  the  temple  to  the  Phokians.  Thie 
contest  went  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  War.  At  that 
time  the  Athenians  were  masters  of  most  parts  of  Boeotia; 
as  well  as  of  Megara  and  Pegae;  and  had  they  continued 
so,  the  Phokians  would  probably  have  been  sustained  in 
their  administration  of  the  holy  place;  the  rights  of  the 
Delphians  on  one  side,  against  those  of  the  Phokians  on 
the  other,  being  then  obviously  dependent  on  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  But  presently  evil 
days  came  upon  Athens,  so  that  she  lost  all  her  inland  pos- 
sessions north  of  Attica,  and  could  no  longer  uphold  hei 
allies  in  Phokis.  The  Phokians  now  in  fact  passed  into 
allies  of  Sparta,  and  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  temple 
management  to  the  Delphians;  who  were  confirmed  in  it 
by  a  formal  article  of  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  421  b.c.,*  and 
retained  it  without  question,  under  the  recognised  Hellenic 

have  promised  — is  a  matter  to  be  lefore  the  actual  occupation  of  tht 

investigated  when  we  arrive  at  the  temple  by  the  Phokians;   if  thej 

transactions    of   the    year  346  b.c.  were    falsely    charged    with    con 

But  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  ceiving  it,  the  false  charge  woulc 

imputation  (true  or  false)   against  also  be  preferred  at  the  time.    De 

the  Thebans,  of  having  been  them-  mosthenSs  would  hardly  invent  i1 

selves   in  conspiracy  to  seize  the  twelve    years    after    the    Phokiar 

temple,   must  have  emanated  first  occupation, 

from  the  Phokians,   as  part  of  the  '  Herodot.  i.  54. 

justification  of  their  own  proceed-  •  Strabo,  ix.  p.  423. 

ings.  If  theThebans  everconceived  •  Thucyd.  i.  12. 

an   idea,   it   must  have   been  «  Thucyd.  v.  18. 
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supremacy  of  Sparta,  down  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Even 
then,  too,  it  continued  undisturbed;  since  Thebes  was 
nowise  inclined  to  favour  the  claim  of  her  enemies  the 
Phokians,  but  was  on  the  contrary  glad  to  be  assisted  in 
crushing  them  by  their  rivals  the  Delphians;  who,  as 
managers  of  the  temple,  could  materially  contribute  to  a 
severe  sentence  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly. 

We  see  thus  that  the  claim  now  advanced  by  Philorae- 
lus  was  not  fictitious,  but  genuine,  and  felt  by  Active 
himself  as  well  as  by  other  Phokians  to  be  the   measures 
recovery  of  an  ancient  privilege,  lost  only  through   p^hiionlZ 
superior  force,  i     His  views  being  heartily  em-   lus.   He 
braced  by  his  countrymen,  he  was  nominated   Iparta— 
general   with   full   powers.     It  was   his   first   obtains  aid 
measure  to  go  to  Sparta,  upon  whose  aid  he   Archida^^ 
counted,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  fine  which   mus.   He 
still    stood    imposed  upon  her  by    the    Am-   De?phi_ 
phiktyonic  sentence.     He  explained  his  views   defeats  the 
privately  to  King  Archidamus,  engaging,  if  the   ^o^nans. 
Phokians  should  become  masters  of  the  temple,  to  erase 
the  sentence  and  fine  from  the  column  of  record.     Archi- 
iamus  did  not  dare  to  promise  him  public  countenance  or 
support;  the  rather,  as  Sparta  had  always  been  the  chief 
supporter  of  the  Delphian  presidency  (as  against  the  Pho- 
dan)  over  the  temple.  But  in  secret  he  warmly  encouraged 
:he  scheme;  furnishing  a  sum  of  fifteen  talents,  besides  a 
:ew  mercenary  soldiers,  towards  its  execution.     With  this 
lid  Philomelus  returned  home,  provided  an  equal  sum  of 
ifteen  talents  from  his  purse,  and  collected  a  body  of 
peltasts,  Phokians  as  well  as  strangers.    He  then  executed 
lis   design  against  Delphi,  attacking  suddenly  both  the 
:own   and   the   temple,   and   capturing   them,  as  it  would 
ippear,  with  little  opposition.    To  the  alarmed  Delphians, 
generally,  he  promised  security  and  good  treatment;  but 
18  put  to  death  the  members  of  the  Grens  (or  Clan)  called 
I  rhrakidae,  and  seized  their  property:  these  men  constituted 
3ne  among  several  holy  Gentes,  leading  conductors  of  the 
political  and  religious  agency  of  the  place. 2  It  is  probable, 

'  Justin  (viii.  1)  takes  no  notice  even  at  first ;  "velut  dec  irascentes." 

f  this   first  position   of  the  Pho-  *  Diodor.  xvi.  24.    Hesychius  (v. 

iians   in   regard   to  the  temple    of  Aa'fpiioai)  mentions  another  phra- 

Jelphi.    He  treats  them  as  if  they  try  or  gens  at  Delphi,   called  Iia- 

iad  been  despoilers  of  the  temple  phriadae.    See  Wilhelm  Gotte,  Das 

2e 
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that  when  thus  suddenly  assailed,  they  had  sent  to  solici 
aid  from  their  neighbours  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa;  fo; 
Philomelus  was  scarcely  in  possession  of  Delphi,  whei 
these  latter  marched  up  to  the  rescue.  He  defeated  then 
however  with  serious  loss,  and  compelledthem  to  return  home 
Thus  compl  ••  ely  successful  in  his  first  attempt,  Philo 
Philomelus  melus  lost  no  time  in  announcing  solemnly  and  for 
mally  his  realpurpose.  He  proclaimed  that  he  hac 
come  only  to  resume  for  the  Phokians  their  ancien 
rights  as  administrators;  that  the  treasures  o 
the  temple  should  be  safe  and  respected  as  be 
fore;  that  no  impiety  or  illegality  of  any  kim 
should  be  tolerated;  and  that  the  temple  anc 
its  oracle  would  be  opened,  as  heretofore,  fo: 
visitors,  sacrificers,  and  inquirers.  At  the  sam( 
time,  well  aware  that  his  Lokrian  enemies  a 
Amphissa  were  very  near,  he  erected  a  wall  tc 
protect  the  town  and  temple,  which  appears  t( 
have  been  hitherto  undefended — especially  it: 
western  side.  He  farther  increased  his  levies  of  troops 
"While  the  Phokians,  inspirited  with  this  first  advantage 
obeyed  his  call  in  considerable  numbers,  he  also  attractec 
new  mercenaries  from  abroad  by  the  oifer  of  higher  pay 
He  was  presently  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  strong  enougl 
to  hold  a  diflBcult  post  like  Delphi  against  all  immediate 
attack.  But  being  still  anxious  to  appease  Grecian  senti 
ment  and  avert  hostility,  he  despatched  envoys  to  all  th( 
principal  states — not  merely  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  bui 
also  to  his  enemy  Thebes.  His  envoys  were  instructed  tc 
ofi'er  solemn  assurances,  that  the  Phokians  had  taken  Del 
phi  simply  to  reclaim  their  paternal  right  of  presidency 
against  past  wrongful  usurpation ;  that  they  were  preparec 


fortifies  the 
temple- 
levies  nu- 
merous 
mercenaries 
—tries  to 
conciliate 
Grecian  sen- 
timent by 
promising 
respect  to 
the  temple 
property. 
The 
Grecian 
world  di- 
vided. 


Delphische  Orakel,  p.  83.   Leipsic, 
1839. 

It  is  stated  by  Pausanias,  that 
the  Phokians  were  bent  upon  deal- 
ing with  Delphi  and  its  inhabitants 
in  the  harshest  manner ;  intending 
to  kill  all  the  men  of  military  age, 
to  sell  the  remaining  population 
as  slaves,  and  to  raze  the  whole 
town  to  the  ground.  Archidanius 
king  of  Sparta  (according  to  Pau- 
sanias)   induced  the  Phokians    to 


abandon   this  resolution   (Pausan 
iii.  10,  4). 

At  what  moment  the  Phokians 
ever  determined  on  this  step — or 
indeed,  whether  they  ever  really 
determined  on  it — we  cannot  feel 
any  certainty.  Nor  can  we  decide 
confidently,  whether  Pausanias  bor- 
rowed the  statement  from  Theo- 
pompus,  whom  he  quotes  a  little 
before. 
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to  give  any  security  required  by  the  Hellenic  body,  for 
strict  preservation  of  the  valuables  iu  the  temple,  and  to 
exhibit  and  verify  all,  by  weight  and  number ,  before  ex- 
aminers; that  conscious  of  their  own  rectitude  of  purpose, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  entreat  positive  support  against 
their  enemies,  or  at  any  rate,  neutrality,  i 

The  answers  sent  to  Philomelus  were  not  all  of  the 
same  tenor.  On  this  memorable  event,  the  sentiments  of 
the  Grrecian  world  were  painfully  divided.  While  Athens, 
Sparta,  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  and  some  other  states 
in  Peloponnesus,  recognised  the  possession  of  the  Phokians, 
and  agreed  to  assist  them  in  retaining  it — the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians  declared  strenuously  against  them,  sup- 
ported by  all  the  states  north  of  Bceotia,  Lokrians,  Dorians, 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  27.    'Ofxoiu);  Ss  y,ai 

Y.aTO  Trjv   'E/J.aSa   TtoXstuv  drcs- 

-  :-.i).z'if  d~o).OYO'J(j.ivoc,  oTi  xaTsiXrjir- 

rai    TO'J;    AsXcpo-ji;,     ou     toi;    iipoi? 

,  -raaaiv  knl^ooX^<J^u^^,  a\Ka  xr^?  xoO 

;   -pojTaaia?    dfjLcpia3i^'«I)v'   eivai 

Ou)x£U)v     autTjv     iSiav    ev    xoi? 

-7/  aioi;  ypovoit;  OTtoSsSeiYfxsvrjv.  T(Lv 

'A  yprifjidTiuv  tov  Xoyov  I'f  •/]  ?:oai  toi; 

1   '  I'r^ir.^,  dr.o5ib3ctv,  xai  xov  X£  oxaO- 

y.i\  xov  dpi(i|ji6v  x(Jbv  dva((r,fj.d!xtuv 

j.c;  Eivoii  uapoiSiSovat  xoi;  pouXo- 

'.;    E^cxatlsiv.    'H;io'J    6=,    dv  xi; 

/fjpov  T5  cp^ovov  r.o).£[jn[j  ^loxeOui, 

.7/.'.3Ta  (jLJv  P'jp.[xa7£iv,  el  Ss  {jlt;  Y*, 

In  reference  to  the  engagement 
.aken  by  Philomelus,  that  be  would 
exhibit  and  verify,  before  any  gen- 
c-ral  Hellenic  examiners,  all  the 
valuable  property  in  the  Delphian 
:emple,  by  weight  and  number  of 
irticles— the   reader   will    find    in- 

eresting  matter  of  comparison  in 
the  Attic  Inscriptions,  No.  137-142, 
•  ol.  i.  of  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscript. 
Triccarum  — with  Boeckh's  valuable 

onimentary.   These  are  the  records 

f  the  numerous  gold  and  silver 
!(  natives,  preserved  in  the  Parthe- 

j'j,  handed  over  by  the  treasurers 


of  the  goddess  annually  appointed, 
to  their  successors  at  the  end  of^ 
the  year,  from  one  Panathenaic 
festival  to  the  next.  The  weight 
of  each  article  is  formally  recorded, 
and  the  new  articles  received  each 
year  (£T:£X£ia)  are  specified.  Where 
an  article  is  transferred  without 
being  weighed  (daxaSpiov),  the  fact 
is  noticed.— That  the  precious  do- 
natives in  the  Delphian  temple 
also,  were  carefully  weighed,  we 
may  judge  by  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  that  the  golden  lion 
dedicated  by  Kroesus  had  lost  a 
fraction  of  its  weight  iu  the  con- 
flagration of  the  building  (Herodot. 
i.  50). 

Pausanias  (x.  2,  1)  does  not  ad- 
vert to  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  the  second  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  Philomelus :  first, 
the  seizure  of  the  temple,  without 
any  spoliation  of  the  treasure,  but 
simply  upon  the  plea  that  the  Pho- 
kians had  the  best  right  to  admi- 
nister its  affairs;  next,  the  seizure 
of  the  treasure  and  donatives  of 
the  temple— which  he  came  to  after- 
wards, when  he  found  it  necessary 
for  defence. 
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iE3nianes,  Phthiot-Achaeans,  Magnetes,  Perrhaebians,  Atha- 
manes,  and  Dolopes.  Several  of  these  last  were  depend- 
ents of  the  Thessalians,  and  followed  their  example  ;  many 
of  them  moreover,  belonging  to  the  Amphiktyonic  consti- 
tuency, must  have  taken  part  in  the  votes  of  condemnatioB 
just  rescinded  by  the  Phokians. 

"We  may  clearly  see  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  inten- 
Phiiomeius  tion  of  Philomelus  or  his  Phokian  comrades  to 
tries  to  lay  hands  on  the  property  of  the  Delphian  temple ; 
prophetic  ^nd  Philomelus,  while  taking  pains  to  set 
agency  himself  right  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  tried  to 
coiduTt  of  keep  the  prophetic  agency  of  the  temple  in  its 
the  Pythia.  ordinary  working,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigences 
of  sacrificers  and  inquirers  as  before.  He  required  the 
Pythian  priestess  to  mount  the  tripod ,  submit  herself  tc 
the  prophetic  inspiration,  and  pronounce  thewordsthus  pul 
into  her  mouth,  as  usual.  But  the  priestess — chosen  bj 
the  Delphians,  and  probably  herself  a  member  of  one  amon^ 
the  sacred  Delphian  Gentes — obstinately  refused  to  obe} 
him;  especially  as  the  first  question  which  he  addressee 
concerned  his  own  usurpation,  and  his  chances  of  success 
against  enemies.  On  his  injunctions ,  that  she  should  pro- 
phesy according  to  the  traditional  rites — she  replied,  tha' 
these  rites  were  precisely  what  he  had  just  overthrown 
upon  which  he  laid  hold  of  her,  and  attempted  to  plact 
her  on  the  tripod  by  force.  Subdued  and  frightened  foi 
her  own  personal  safety,  the  priestess  exclaimed  involun 
tarily,  that  he  might  do  what  he  chose.  Philomelus  gladh 
took  this  as  an  answer  favourable  to  his  purpose.  Ht 
caused  it  to  be  put  in  writing  and  proclaimed,  as  an  orach 
from  the  god,  sanctioning  and  licensing  his  designs.  H< 
convened  a  special  meeting  of  his  partisans  and  the  Del 
phians  generally,  wherein  appeal  was  made  to  this  encour 
aging  answer,  as  warranting  full  confidence  with  referenct 
to  the  impending  war.  So  it  was  construed  by  all  around 
and  confirmatory  evidence  was  derived  from  farther  sign 
and  omens  occurring  at  the  moment,  i  It  is  probable  how- 
ever that  Philomelus  took  care  for  the  future  to  nami 
a  new  priestess,  more  favourable  to  his  interest,  and  dis 
posed  to  deliver  oracular  answers  under  the  new  admini 
strators  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  old. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  25,  26,  27. 
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Though  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  name  had 
thus  declared  war  against  the  Phokians,  yet  none  Battles  of 
at  first  appear  to  have  made  hostile  movements,  a^^-°"J^3^^ 
except  the  Lokrians,  with  whom  Philomelus  Lok^ians— 
was  fully  competent  to  deal.  He  found  himself  ^is  success. 
strong  enough  to  overrun  and  plunder  their  territory, 
engaging  in  some  indecisive  skirmishes.  At  first  the  Lok- 
rians would  not  even  give  up  the  bodies  of  his  slain  soldiers 
for  burial ,  alleging  that  sacrilegious  men  were  condemned 
by  the  general  custom  of  Greece  to  be  cast  out  without 
sepulture.  Nor  did  they  desist  from  their  refusal  until  he 
threatened  retaliation  towards  the  bodies  of  their  own 
slain.  I  So  bitter  was  the  exasperation  arising  out  of  this 
deplorable  war  throughout  the  Hellenic  world !  Even 
against  the  Lokrians  alone,  however,  Philomelus  soon 
found  himself  in  want  of  money,  for  the  payment  of  his 
soldiers — native  Phokians  as  well  as  mercenary  strangers. 
Accordingly,  while  he  still  adhered  to  his  pledge  to  respect 
the  temple  property,  he  did  not  think  himself  precluded 
from  levying  a  forced  contribution  on  the  properties  of  his 
enemies,  the  wealthy  Delphian  citizens;  and  his  arms  were 
soon  crowned  with  a  brilliant  success  against  the  Lokrians, 
in  a  battle  fought  near  the  Kocks  called  Phsedriades;  a 
craggy  and  difiicult  locality  so  close  to  Delphi,  that  the 
Lokrians  must  evidently  have  been  the  aggressors,  march- 
ing up  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  town.  They  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss,  both  in  slain  and  in  prisoners;  sever- 
al of  them  only  escaping  the  spear  of  the  enemy  by  casting 
themselves  to  certain  death  down  the  precipitous  cliffs.  2 

This  victory,  while  imparting  courage  to  the  Phokians, 
proved  the  signal  for  fresh  exertions  among  their         „     „_ 

•  mu     1        1  1    •    J.    °  £•  xi-       B.C.  356-355. 

numerous  enemies.     The  loud  complaints  01  the 
defeated  Lokrians  raised  universal  sympathy ;   ofthe^The- 
and  the  Thebans,  now  pressed  by  fear,  as  well   bans  to 
as  animated  by  hatred ,  of  the  Phokians ,  put  federa^y°°' 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  Send-  against  the 
ing   round  envoys  to  the  Thessalians  and  the 
other  Amphiktyonic  states,  they  invoked  aid  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  mustering  a  common  force —  "to  assist  the 
god," — to  vindicate  the  judicial  dignity  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly, — and  to  put  down  the  sacrilegious  Phokians. ^ 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  25.  '  Diodor.  xvi.  28.  'jnr]cpi3a(x^v(ov  6s 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  28,  tujv    'Ajji'f  ixtuqvujv   t6v   Ttpo;  Oioxe  ; 
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It  appears  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  assembly  itself 
was  convened;  probably  at  Thermopylae,  since  Delphi  was 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Decided  resolutions  were  here 
taken  to  form  an  Amphiktyonic  army  of  execution;  accom- 
panied by  severe  sentences  of  fine  and  other  punishments, 
against  the  Phokian  leaders  by  name — Philomelus  and 
Onomarchus,  perhaps  brothers,  but  at  least  joint  command- 
ers, together  with  others,  i 

The  peril  of  the  Phokians  now  became  imminent. 
B.C.  355-354.  Their  own  unaided  strength  was  nowise  suf- 
Danger  of  ficicnt  to  rcsist  the  confederacy  about  to  arm  in 
the  Pho-  defence  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly; 2  nor 
take^parr^  does  it  appear  that  either  Athens  or  Sparta 
of  the  had   as  yet   given   them   anything   more   than 

o7  the"^^^  .promises  and  encouragement.  Their  only  chance 
temple,  in  of  effective  resistance  lay  in  the  levy  of  a  large 
TmeVce^*^  mercenary  force ;  for  which  purpose  neither  their 
nary  force,  own  funds,  nor  any  farther  aid  derivable  from 
private  confiscation,  could  be  made  adequate.  There 
remained  no  other  resource  except  to  employ  the  treasures 
and  valuables  in  the  Delphian  temple,  upon  which  accord- 
ingly Philomelus  now  laid  hands.  He  did  so,  however,  as 
his  previous  conduct  evinced,  with  sincere  reluctance, 
probably  with  various  professions  at  first  qf  borrowing 
only  a  given  sum,  destined  to  meet  the  actual  emergency, 
and  intended  to  be  repaid  as  soon  as  safety  should  be 
provided  for.  3  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  intentions 

itdXefjLOv,  hoXXti  TapotyV]  xai  StdsTaai?  aid   from  Sparta  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 

■^v   xa6'    2Xt)v    TTjv  'HLXXdSa.     Oi  (xsv  vi.  1,  1). 

Tip  Ixpivav  fJoTj^slv  T(p  deui,  xal  to'j;  *  Diodor.  xvi.  30.  rjvayxdileTO  (Phi- 

Ou)xel?,   to;  iepooJJ.oo?,  xoXdUiv  oi  lomelus)  toii;  tepoic  dva9r,|xaaiv  eni- 

6e    icpo?  Tiijv    TU)v   (I>a>xgu)»    Porjbsiav  PaXetv  to;  X*^P^'  *°'^  ouXav  to  (Aav- 

OTtexXtvav.  Teiov.    A    similar   proposition   had 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  32.  about  Onomar-  been     started     by    the    Corinthian 

chus  — itoXXai;     ^Ap     xai     pLsydXaic  envoys  in   the   congress  at  Sparta, 

SixoK  OKO   TUJv  'ApupixToovujv  ^v  xo-  shortly  before   the    Peloponnesian 

To6e5ixaa|x»voc    Ofioituc;   to'k;  dXXoi?,  war;  they  suggested  as  one  of  their 

Ac.  ways    and    means    the    borrowing 

Onomarchus   is  d^ominated  the  from  the  treasures    of  Delphi   and 

colleague   of  Philomelus,    cap.  31,  Olympia,    to  be  afterwards  repaid 

and  his  brother,  cap.  61.  (Thucyd.  i.  121).   Perikles  made  the 

'  Even   in   374   B.C.,    three  years  like   proposition   in    the   Athenian 

before  the   battle   of  Leuktra,   the  assembly;     "for    purposes    of    se- 

Vhokians  had  been  unable  to  defend  curity,"  the  property  of  the  temples 

themselves  against  Thebes  without  might  be  employed   to  defray  tha 
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at  the  outset,  all  such  reserves  or  limits,  or  obligations  to 
repay,  were  speedily  forgotten  in  practice.  When  the 
feeling  which  protected  the  fund  was  broken  through,  it 
was  as  easy  to  take  much  as  little,  and  the  claimants 
became  more  numerous  and  importunate;  besides  which, 
the  exigences  of  the  war  never  ceased,  and  the  implacable 
repugnance  raised  by  the  spoliation  amidst  half  of  the 
Grecian  world,  left  to  the  Phokians  no  security  except 
under  the  protection  of  a  continued  mercenary  force,  i 
Nor  were  Philomelus  and  his  successors  satisfied  without 
also  enriching  their  friends  and  adorning  their  wives  or 
favourites. 

Availing  himself  of  the  large  resources  of  the  temple, 
Philomelus  raised  the  pay  of  his  troops  to  a  b.c.  355-354. 
sum  half  as  large  again  as  before,  and  issued  Numerous 
proclamations  inviting  new  levies  at  the  same  ^^mp^io^'^ed^^ 
rate.  Through  such  tempting  offers  he  was  by  the  Pho- 
speedily  enabled  to  muster  a  force,  horse  and   ^ence~a!Qd' 


cost  of  war,  subiect  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  replacing  the  whole  after- 
wards (-/p/jaafAEvO'j!;  T£  in'i  aajxr^pia 
EOT)  ypfjvai  (jLYj  eXdaau)  avTixaxaaT^- 
oai  Tii/iv,  Thucyd.  ii.  13).  After 
the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  and 
during  the  years  of  struggle  in- 
tervening before  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  Athenians  were  driven  by 
financial  distress  to  appropriate  to 
public  purposes  many  of  the  rich 
donatives  in  the  Parthenon,  which 
they  were  never, afterwards  able  to 
replace.  Of  this  abstraction,  proof 
is  found  in  the  Inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript. 
No.  137-142,  which  contain  the 
official  records  of  the  successive 
Boards  of  Treasurers  of  Athgne. 
It  is  stated  in  an  instructive  recent 
Dissertation,  by  J.  L.  Ussing  (De 
Parthenone  ejusque  partibus  Dispu- 
tatio,  p.  3.  Copenhagen,  1849), 
"Multse  in  arce  Athenarum  inventse 
sunt  tabulae  Qurestorum  Minervae, 
in  quibiis  quotannis  inscribebant, 
quaenam  vasa  aurea  alireque  res 
pretiosa;  in  a?de  Minerva;  dedicata 
extarent.      Ilarum    longe    maxima 


pars     ante    Euclidera     archontem 

scripta  est Nee  tamen  una 

tabula  templi  dona  continebat  uni- 
versa,  sed  separatim  quEE  in  Pronao, 
quae  in  Hecatompedo,  quae  in  Par- 
thenone (the  part  of  the  temple 
specially  so  called),  servabantur, 
separatim  suis  quteque  lapidibus 
consignata  erant.  Singular!  qua- 
dam  fortuna  contigit,  ut  inde  ab 
anno  434  B.C.  ad  407  B.C.,  tarn  multa 
fragmenta  tabularum  servata  sint, 
ut  hos  donorum  catalogos  aliqua- 
tenus  restituere  possimus.  In  quo 
etiam  ad  historiam  illius  temporis 
pertinet,  quod  florentibus  Athe- 
narum rebus  opes  Deae  semper 
augeri,  fractis  autem  bello  Siculo, 
inde  ab  anno  412  B.C.,  eas  paulatim 
deminui  videmus.  .  ..  Urgeutepe- 
cunia;  inopia  Athenienses  ad  Deam 
confugiebant,  et  jam  ante  annum  406 
B.C.,  pleraque  Pronai  donaablata 
esse  videmus.  Proximis  annis  sine 
dubio  necHecatompedo  nee  Parthe- 
noni  pepercerunt;  necmirum  est, post 
bellumPeloponnesiacum  exantiquis 
jllis  donis  fere  nulla  comparere." 
'   Theopompus,     Frag.     182,    ed. 
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ferocity  of  foot  together,  said  to  amount  to  10,000  men 

defeat^^d  chiefly,  as  we  are  told,  men  of  peculiarly  wickec 

death  of  and  reckless  character,  since  no  pious  Greel 

Phiiomeius.  ^^^^1^  gj^j.g^  -j^  g^^j^  ^  service.   With  these  h. 

attacked  the  Lokrians,  who  were  however  now  assisted  bj 
the  Thebans  from  one  side,  and  by  the  Thessalians  witf 
their  circumjacent  allies  from  the  other.  Philomeluf 
gained  successive  advantages  against  both  of  them,  and 
conceived  increased  hopes  from  a  reinforcement  of  150C 
Achaeans  who  came  to  him  from  Peloponnesus.  The  wai 
assumed  a  peculiarly  ferocious  character;  for  the  Thebans,  ^ 
confident  in  their  superior  force  and  chance  of  success, 
even  though  the  Delphian  treasure  was  employed  against 
them,  began  by  putting  to  death  all  their  prisoners,  as 
sacrilegious  men  standing  condemned  by  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly.  This  so  exasperated  the  troops  of  Phiiomeius, 
that  they  constrained  him  to  retaliate  upon  the  Boeotian 
prisoners.  For  some  time  such  rigorous  inflictions  were 
continued  on  both  sides,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  felt 
compelled  to  desist,  and  Phiiomeius  followed  their  example. 
The  war  lasted  awhile  with  indecisive  result,  the  Thebans 
and  their  allies  being  greatly  superior  in  number.  But 
presently  Phiiomeius  incautiously  exposed  himself  to 
attack  in  an  unfavourable  position,  near  the  town  of  Neon, 
amidst  embarrassing  woods  and  rocks.  He  was  here  de- 
feated with  severe  loss,  and  his  army  dispersed;  himself 
receiving  several  wounds,  and  fighting  with  desperate 
bravery,  until  fartherresistancebecame impossible.  He  then 
tried  to  escape,  but  found  himself  driven  to  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  where  he  could  only  avoid  the  tortures  of 
captivity  by  leaping  down  and  perishing.  The  remnant  of 
his  vanquished  army  was  rallied  at  some  distance  by 
Onomarchus.2 

The  Thebans  and  their  allies,  instead  of  pressing  the 
B.C.  354-353.  important  victory  recently  gained  over  Philome- 
Onomar-  lus,  Seem  to  have  supposed  that  the  Phokians 
ai"of  ^th°^'^'  would  now  disperse  or  submitof  their  own  accord, 

Didot;   Athense.  xiii.  p,  605,  vi.  p.  XP°"'V    xpaTi^oovTS;,    t6v    xe     totiov 

232;  Ephorus,  Frag.  155,  ed.  Didot ;  OTcavTo  t6v  itspiixovTaxaTaaj^i^ffovtn, 

Diodor.  xvi.  G4.  tu)v  tb   xp''lH-''tu>v    tu)v   ev    AsXcpoi? 

»  IsokratSs,   Orat.  v.  (ad  Philip-  nspiYevrjaopievOi,   xol?    «x    tu)v    Ihiiut 

pum)    B.    60.     TeXs'JTibvTfc    5s    itpo?  SaTidvaK;. 

Oojxsac  r6X£|xov  eSr^vSYxav  (the  The-  *  Diodor.  xvi.  31;  Pausan.  x.  2,  1. 

bans),  cb;  TiJbv  zt  noXeojv  tv  oXiYip  The  dates    and  duration  of  these 
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and  accordingly  returned  home.  Theirremissness  Phokians  — 
gave  time  to  Onomarchus  to  re-organize  his  Jhe'^wTr— ^ 
dispirited  countrymen.  Convening  at  Delphi  a  Ms  power 
general  assembly  of  Phokians  and  allies,  he  Jhe^merce-^ 
strenuously  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  the  nanes. 
projects,  and  avenge  the  death,  of  their  late 
general.  He  found  however  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
opposition;  for  many  of  the  Phokians — noway  prepared 
for  the  struggle  in  which  they  now  found  themselves 
embarked,  and  themselves  ashamed  of  the  spoliation  of  the 
temple — were  anxious  by  some  accommodation  to  put 
themselves  again  within  the  pale  of  Hellenic  religious  senti- 
ment. Onomarchus  doubtless  replied,  and  with  too  good 
reason,  that  peace  was  unattainable  upon  any  terms  short  of 
absolute  ruin;  and  that  there  was  no  course  open  except  to 
maintain  their  ground  as  they  stood,  by  renewed  efforts  of 
force.  But  even  if  the  necessities  of  the  case  had  been  less  im- 
perative, he  would  have  been  able  to  overbear  all  opposition 
of  his  own  countrymen  through  the  numerous  mercenary 
strangers,  now  in  Phokis  and  present  at  the  assembly 
under  the  name  of  allies.  ^  In  fact,  so  irresistible  was  his 
ascendency  by  means  of  this  large  paid  force  under  his 
command,  that  both  Demosthenes  and  ^schines2  de- 
nominate him  (as  well  as  his  predecessor  and  his  successor) 
not  general,  but  despot,  of  the  Phokians.  The  soldiers 
were  not  less  anxious  than  Onomarchus  to  prosecute  the 
war,  and  to  employ  the  yet  unexhausted  wealth  of  the 
temple  in  every  way  conducive  to  ultimate  success.  In 
this  sense  the  assembly  decreed,  naming  Onomarchus  gen- 
eral with  full  powers  for  carrying  the  decree  into  effect. 

His  energetic  measures  presently  retrieved  thePhokian 
cause.     Employing  the  temple  funds  still  more   Violent 
profusely  than  Philomelus,  he  invited  fresh  sol-   onomar-^  °^ 
diers  from  all  quarters,  and  found  himself  after   chus— he 
some  time  at  the  head  of  a  larger  army  than    ^j^^^^^^ 
before.     The  temple  exhibited  many  donatives,    treasures  of 
not  only  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  brass  to%*g^f ^® 
and  iron.     While  Onomarchus  melted  the  pre-   bribes 
cious  metals  and  coined  them  into  money, heat  through  the 
the  same  time  turned  the  brass  and  iron  into   cities. 

events  are  only  known   to  us  in  a  |jieTd   tibv    a  y  (jl [jl a  7  lo  v    si;  xotvr]"* 

loose  and  superficial  manner  from  sxxXrjOiav,    spouXs'JovTO  ntfi'i  too  ito- 

the  narrative  of  Diodorus.  Xejio'j. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  32.    Ot  6s  Oioxsl?—  *  ^schines,  Fals.  Leg.   p.  286.  o 

eravf/.Qov  il;  As)/fOj;  xai  ouviXfiovTi;  41.    tujv    sv   ^toxsOat  -lypavvuiv,  &c. 
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anns;i  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  equip  both  his 
own  soldiers  disarmed  in  the  recent  defeat,  and  a  class  of 
volunteers  poorer  than  the  ordinary  self-armed  mercenaries. 
Besides  paying  soldiers,  he  scattered  everywhere  presents 
or  bribes  to  gain  influential  partisans  in  the  cities  favour- 
able to  his  cause;  probably  Athens  and  Sparta  first  of  all. 
AVe  are  told  that  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  with  his 
wife  Deinicha,  were  among  the  recipients;  indeed  the  same 
corrupt  participation  was  imputed,  by  the  statement  of  the 
hostile  minded  Messenians,^  to  the  Spartan  Ephors  and 
Senate.  Even  among  enemies,  Onomarchus  employed  his 
gold  with  effect,  contriving  thus  to  gain  or  neutralise  a  por- 
tion of  the  Thessalians;  among  them  the  powerful  despots 
of  Pherae,  whom  we  afterwards  find  allied  to  him.  Thus 
was  the  great  Delphian  treasure  turned  to  account  in  eveiy 
way:  and  the  unscrupulous  Phokian  despot  strengthened 
his  hands  yet  farther,  by  seizing  such  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen as  had  been  prominent  in  opposition  to  his  views, 
putting  them  to  death,  aud  confiscating  their  property. 3 
Through  such  combination  of  profuse  allurement,  cor- 
354  353  J'uP^ion,  and  violence,  the  tide  began  to  turn 
Slice  s  ^  again  in  favour  of  the  Phokians.  Onomarchus 
of  *^Ono^mar-  found  himself  shortly  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
chus— he  army,  with  which  he  marched  forth  from 
fa/as'rher-  Delphi,  and  subdued  successively  the  Lokrians 
mopyiae-he  of  Amphissa,  the  Epiknemidian  Lokrians,  and 
BcEotia-is  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Doris.  He  car- 
repuised  by  j-igd  his  conquests  even  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of 
bans.  ^'  Thermopylae;  capturing  Thronium,  one  of  the 
towns  which  commanded  that  important  pass, 
and  reducing  its  inhabitants  to  slavery.  It  is  probable  that 
he  also  took  Niksea  and  Alponus — two  other  valuable 
positions  near  Thermopylae,  which  we  know  to  have  been 

Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.661.  which  they  had  once  stood  (Plu- 
S.147.  (tauXXo?  6  <I>(uxe'j;  :g  Ti;  dXXo?  tarch,  De  Pythise  Oraculis,  p.  400). 
SuvaaTr;;,  &c.  '  Theopompus,  Frag.  255,  ed. 
»  Ditdor,  xvi.  33.  The  numerous  Didot;  Pausanias,  lii.  10,  2;  iv.  5,  1. 
iron  spits,  dedicated  by  the  cour-  As  Archidamus  is  said  to  have 
tezanRhod6pi8atDelphi,mayprob-  furnished  fifteen  talents  privately 
ably  have  been  applied  to  this  to  Philomelus  (Diodor.  xvi.  24),  he 
military  purpose.  Herodotus  (ii.  may,  perhaps,  have  received  now 
135)  saw  them  at  Delphi  ;  in  the  repayment  out  of  the  temple  prop- 
time  of  Plutarch,  the  guide  of  the  erty. 
temple    only   showed  the  place   in  *  Diodor.  xvi.  33. 
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in  the  power  of  the  Phokians  until  the  moment  immediately 
preceding   their  ruin — since   we  find  him  ceforward 

master  of  Thermopylae,  and  speedily  opening  his  communi- 
cations with  Thessaly.  ^  Besides  this  extension  of  dominion 
to  the  north  and  east  of  Phokis,  Onomarchus  also  invaded 
Boeotia.  The  Thebans,  now  deprived  of  their  northern 
allies,  did  not  at  first  meet  him  in  the  field,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  capture  Orchomenus.  But  when  he  proceeded 
to  attack  Chseroneia,  they  made  an  effective  effort  to  relieve 
the  place.  They  brought  out  their  forces,  and  defeated  him, 
in  an  action  not  very  decisive,  yet  sufficient  to  constrain 
him  to  return  into  Phokis. 

Probably  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time  much  press- 
ed, and  prevented  from  acting  effectively  against  b.c  353-352. 
the  Phokians,  by  want  of  money.     We  know  at   The  The- 
least,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  Phokian  war  they  t)ans  send  a 

tores  iinciGr 

hired  out  a  force  of  5000  hoplites  commanded  Pammengs 
by  Pammenes,  to  Artabazus  the  revolted  Phry-  ^^^.^^^^^^^us 
gian  satrap.     Here  Pammenes  with  his  soldiers   in  Asia 
acquired  some  renown,  gaining  two  important   Minor, 
victories  over  the  Persians.  2    The  Thebans,  it  would  seem, 
having  no  fleet  and  no  maritime  dependencies,  were  less 
afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Great  King  than  Athens 
had  been,  when  she  interdicted  Chares  from  aiding  Arta- 
bazus,  and   acquiesced    in  the  unfavourable   pacification 
which  terminated  the  Social  War.     How  long  Pammenes 
and  the  Thebans  remained  in  Asia,  we  are  not  informed. 
But  in  spite  of  the  victories  gained  by  them,  Artabazus 
was  not  long  able  to  maintain  himself  against  the  Persian 

>  Diodor.  xvi.  33.     His  account  of  Fals.  Leg.  p.  286.  c.  41. 

the   operations   of  Onomarchus  is,  .  .  .  .  itpsaPsi;  Ttpoc  ujxa;  (the  Athe- 

as  usual,  very  meagre  —  el?   Se  tyjv  nians)    :^X9ov    ex    <I)a)xeu>v,    po7]9siv 

noX6[jiiav  E|x3aX(bv,  Spoviov  fjiev  exuo-  auToT?  xeXeuovTe?,  xal  £i:aYYeXX6[j.£voi 

XiopxTj3ai;£S'i')v5pa7:o5iaaTO,'A[i.(piaaei<;  •rtopaSibaetv  'AXituivov  xoti  Gponov  xal 

Se  xaTa7:Xr,?d{ji£vo?,  TO?  5' ev  Aujpic'jji  Nixaiav,    to    t(Lv    itap65u>v    tu>v   el? 

itoXsi?   nop^rjoa?,    trjv   y^uipat   outujv  Il'JXa?  7U)pla  xOpia. 

eSijiuasv.  In  order  to   conquer  Thronium, 

That    Thronium,    with    Alp6nu8  Onomarchus    must    have    marched 

and  Niksea,  were  the  three  places  through  and  mastered  the  Epikne- 

which commanded  the  pass  of  Ther-  midian  Lokrians;    and   though  no 

mopylse— and  that  all  the  three  were  place  except  Thronium  is  specified 

in  possession   of  the  Phokians  im-  by  Diodorus,    it  seems  plain   that 

mediately  before    they    were   con-  Onomarchus  cannot  have  conquered 

quered    by  Philip    of  Macedon    in  Thronium  alone. 

246  BC, — we  know  from  ^schinea,  '  Diodor.  xvi.  34. 
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arms.  Three  years  afterwards,  we  hear  of  him  and  his 
brother-in-law  Memnon  as  expelled  from  Asia,  and  as  exiles 
residing  with  Philip  of  Macedon.i 

While  Pammenes  was  serving  under  Artabazus,  the 
Athenian  general  Chares  recaptured  Sestos  in 
the  Hellespont,  which  appears  to  have  revolted 
from  Athens  during  the  Social  War.  He  treat- 
ed the  captive  Sestians  with  rigour;  putting 
to  death  the  men  of  military  age,  and  selling  the 
remainder  as  slaves.  2  This  was  an  important  acquisition 
for  Athens,  as  a  condition  of  security  in  the  Chersonese 
as  well  as  of  preponderance  in  the  Hellespont. 

Alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Chares  in  the  Hellespont, 
the  Thracian  prince  Kersobleptes  now  entered 
on  an  intrigue  with  Pammenes  in  Asia,  and 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  (who  was  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  attacking  Abdera  and  Maroneia),  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  progress  of  the 
Athenian  arms.  Philip  appears  to  have  made  a 
forward  movement,  and  to  have  menaced  the  pos- 
sessions of  Athens  in  theChersonese;  but  his  access 
thither  was  forbidden  by  Amadokus,  another 
prince  of  Thrace,  master  of  the  intermediate 
territory,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  Chares 
with  his  fleet  off  the  Thracian  coast. 3  Apollo- 
nides  of  Kardia  was  the  agent  of  Kersobleptes;  who  how- 
ever finding  his  schemes  abortive,  and  intimidated  by  the 
presence  of  Chares,  came  to  terms  with  Athens,  and  sur- 
rendered to  her  the  portion  of  the  Chersonese  which  still 
remained  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  Kardia.  The 
Athenians  sent  to  the  Chersonese  a  farther  detachment  of 
Kleruchs  or  out-settlers,  for  whom  considerable  room  must 
have  been  made  as  well  by  the  depopulation  of  Sestos,  as 
by  the  recent  cession  from  Kersobleptes.*     It  was  in  the 


B.C.  353. 

Conquest  of 
Sestos  by 
Chares  and 
the  Athe- 
nians. 


Intrigues  of 
Kerso- 
bleptes 
against 
Athens — he 
is  com- 
pelled to 
cede  to  her 
his  portion 
of  the  Cher- 
sonese— 
Athenian 
settlers  sent 
thither,  as 
■well  as  to 
Samos. 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  52. 
'  Diodor.  xvi.  34. 

*  Polysenus,  iv.  2,  22,  seems  to 
belong  to  this  juncture. 

*  We  derive  what  is  here  stated 
from  the  comparison  of  two  pas- 
sages, put  together  as  well  as  the 
uncertainty  of  their  tenor  admits, 
Diodor.  xvi.  34,  withDemosth.  cont. 
Aristokrat.  p.  681.  8.  219  (s.   133,  in 


Weber's  edition,  whose  note  ought 
to  be  consulted).  Demosthengssays, 
OiXiitiro'J  Yop  ^'?  Maptbvsiav  t)>96vTo; 
itzsii'lii  (Kersobleptes)  itpo;  O'ixov 
'Ajto>.Xu)A5r,v,  irljTEii;  6o'j;  Exsivtp  xal 
na|ji|xr<si  xal  si  |xif)  xpiT<I)v  t:^?  7.^?^^ 
'AfjLOtfioxo;  d:t£i:TS  OiXirrrtf)  (jlt)  £iti- 
3aiv£iv,  ouSjy  ov  -^^  iv  /x»3({j  TtoXifAsiv 
r,\t.i<i  rpo;  Kip^iavo'j;  ^^Sr^  xoi  kipyo- 
pX27:Tr,v.     Kat  oti  tout'  iXyfifi  lifoi 
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ensuing  year  (352  b.c.)  that  the  Athenians  also  despatched 
a  fresh  batch  of  2000  citizens  as  settlers  to  Samos,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  who  had  been  sent  thither  thirteen  years 
before,  i 

The  mention  of  Philip  as  attacking  Maroneia  and  men- 
acing the   Thracian  Chersonese,   shows  the  in-  b.c.  353.352. 
defatigable  activity  of  that  prince  and  the  steady  Activity 
enlargement  of  his  power.     In  358  b.c,  he  had  and  con- 
taken  Araphipolis;  before  355  e.g.,  he  had  cap-   gress  Sf^' 
tured  Pydna  and  Potidsea,   founded  the   new  Phiiip-he 
town  of  Philippi,  and  opened  for  himself  the   MethSns— 
resource  of  the  adjoining  auriferous  region;  he   remissness 
had  established  relations  with  Thessaly,  assisting  °^  -^t^ens. 
the  great   family   of  the   Aleuadae   at  Larissa  in    their 
struggles  against  Lykophron  and  Peitholaus,  the  despots  of 
Pher0e:2  he  had  farther  again  chastised  the  interior  tribes 


The  mention  of  PammenSs,  as 
being  within  reach  of  communica- 
tion witli  Kersobleptes— the  men- 
tion of  Chargs  as  being  at  the  Cher- 
sonese ,  and  sending  home  de- 
spatches—and the  notice  of  Philip 
as  being  at  Maroneia — all  conspire 
to  connect  this  passage  with  the 
year  353-352  B.C.,  and  with  the  facts 
referred  to  that  year  by  Diodor, 
xvi.34.  There  is  an  interval  of  five 
years  between  the  presence  of  Cha- 
rts herealluded  to,  and  the  presence 
of  Chares  noticed  before  in  the 
same  oration,  p.  678.  s.  206,  imme- 
diately after  the  successful  expe- 
dition to  Eubcea  in  358  B.C.  During 
these  five  years,  Kersobleptgs  had 
acted  in  a  hostile  manner  towards 
Athens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Chersonese  (p.  680.  s.  214),  and 
also  towards  the  two  rival  Thracian 
princes,  friends  of  Athens.  At  the 
same  time  Sestos  had  again  re- 
volted; the  forces  of  Athens  being 
engaged  in  the  Social  War,  from 
358  to  255  B.C.  In  353  B.C.  CharSs 
is  at  the  Hellespont,  recovers 
Sestos,  and  again  defeats  the  in- 
trigues of  Kersobleptes,  who  makes 


cession  to  Athens  of  a  portion  of 
territory  which  he  still  held  in  the 
Chersonese.  Diodorus  ascribes  this 
cession  of  Kersobleptgs  to  the  mo- 
tive of  aversion  towards  Philip  and 
goodwill  towards  the  Athenians. 
Possibly  these  may  have  been  the 
motives  pretended  by  KersobleptSs, 
to  whom  a  certain  party  at  Athens 
gave  credit  for  more  favourable 
dispositions  than  the  Demosthenic 
oration  against  Aristokrates  re- 
cognises—as we  may  see  from  that 
oration  itself.  But  I  rather  ap- 
prehend that  Diodorus,  in  de- 
scribing Kersobleptes  as  hostile  to 
Philip,  and  friendly  to  Athens,  has 
applied  to  the  year  353  B.C.  a  state 
of  relations  which  did  not  become 
true  until  a  later  date,  nearer  to 
the  time  when  peace  was  made  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  Athenians  in 
346  B.C. 

'  Dionysius  Hal.  Judic.  de  Di- 
narcho,  p.  664 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  14.  This  passage 
relates  to  the  year  357-356  B.C.,  and 
possibly  Philip  may  have  begun  to 
meddle  in  the  Thessalian  party- 
disputes,  even  as  early  as  that  year ; 
but  his  effective  interference  comes 
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bordering  on  Macedonia,  Thracians,  Paeonians,  and  Illyri- 
ans,  who  were  never  long  at  rest,  and  who  had  combined 
to  regain  their  independence,  i  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  354-353  B.C.,  that  he  attacked  Methone,  the  last  remain- 
ing possession  of  Athens  on  the  Macedonian  coast. 
Situated  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  Methone  was  doubtless  a 
convenient  station  for  Athenian  privateers  to  intercept 
trading  vessels,  not  merely  to  and  from  Macedonian  ports, 
but  also  from  Olynthus  and  Potidaea;  so  that  the  Olyn- 
thians,  then  in  alliance  with  Philip  against  Athens,  would 
be  glad  to  see  it  pass  into  his  power,  and  may  perhaps  have 
lent  him  their  aid.  He  pressed  the  siege  of  the  place  with 
his  usual  vigour,  employing  all  the  engines  and  means  of 
assault  then  known;  while  the  besieged  on  their  side  were 
not  less  resolute  in  the  defence.  They  repelled  his  attacks 
for  so  long  a  time,  that  news  of  the  danger  of  the  place 
reached  Athens,  and  ample  time  was  afforded  for  sending 
relief,  had  the  Athenians  been  ready  and  vigorous  in  their 
movement.  But  unfortunately  they  had  not  even  now 
learnt  experience  from  the  loss  of  Pydna  and  Potidsea. 
Either  the  Etesian  winds  usual  in  summer,  or  the  storms 
of  winter,  both  which  circumstances  were  taken  into  ac- 
count by  Philip  in  adjusting  the  season  of  his  enterprises  2 — 
or  (which  is  more  probable) — the  aversion  of  the  Athenian 
respectable  citizens  to  personal  service  on  ship-board,  and 
their  slackness  even  in  pecuniary  payment — caused  so  much 
delay  in  preparations,  that  the  expedition  sent  out  did 
not  reach  Methone  until  too  late.^  The  Methonseans,  hav- 
ing gallantly  held  out  until  all  their  means  were  exhaust- 
ed, were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  Philip  granted  terms  so  far  lenient  as  to  allow 
them  to  depart  with  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  *     But  this 

two  or  three  yearrs  later.  See  the  gen-         •  Demosthenes,  Philipp.   i.  p.  50 

oral  order  of  Philip's    aggressions  s.  40;  Olynth.  i.  p.  11.  s.  9, 
indicated  by  Demosthenes,  Olynth.         *  Diodorus  (xvi.  31-34)  mentions 

i.  p.  12.  8.  13.  the  capture  of  Meth6n6    by  Philip 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  22.  ,  twice,  in  two  successive  years;  first 

>  See  a  striking  passage  in  De-  in  354-353  b.c.  ;  again,  more  copious- 

mosthenSs,    Philip,    i.  p.  48.   8.35.  ly,  in  353-352  B.C.    In  my  judgement, 

There  was  another  place  called  Me-  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates  is  the 

th6n6  —  the    Thracian    Meth6n6—  more  probable.  In353-352B.c., Philip 

situated  in  the  Chalkidic  or  Thra-  carried  on  his  war  in  Thrace,  near 

cian  peninsula,  near  Olynthus  and  Abdera  and  Maroneia— and  also  his 

Apollonia  —  of     which    we    shall  war  against  Onomarchus  inThessa- 

hear  presently.  ly  ;  which  transactions  seem  enough 
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can  hardly  be  accurate,  since  we  know  that  there  were 
Athenian  citizens  among  them  sold  as  slaves,  some  of  whom 
were  ransomed  by  Demosthenes  with  his  own  money.  ^ 

Being  now  master  of  the  last  port  possessed  by  Athens 
in  the  Thermaic  Gulf— an  acquisition  of  great  b  c_  353-352. 
importance,  which  had  never  before2  belonged  Phiiip 
to  the  Macedonian  kings— Philip  was  enabled  to  |^^^^^h\g_ 
extend  his  mihtary  operations  to  the  neigh-  saiy  against 
bourhood  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  on  the  *A^p*|j®g^^''*^ 
one  side,  and  to  that  of  Thermopylae  on  the 
other.  How  he  threatened  the  Chersonese,  has  been  already 
related;  and  his  campaign  in  Thessaly  was  yet  more  import- 
ant. That  country  was,  as  usual,  torn  by  intestine  dis- 
putes. Lykophron  the  despot  of  Pherse  possessed  the 
greatest  sway;  while  the  Aleuadge  of  Larissa,  too  weak  to 
contend  against  him  with  their  own  forces,  invited  assist- 
ance from  Philip  ;  who  entered  Thessaly  with  a  powerful 
army.  Such  a  reinforcement  so  completely  altered  the 
balance  of  Thessalian  power,  that  Lykophron  in  his  turn 
was  compelled  to  entreat  aid  from  Onomarchus  and  the 
Phokians. 

So  strong  were  the  Phokians  now,  that  they  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Thebans  with  their  other   Great 
hostile  neighbours,   and  had  means  to  spare  for   power  of 
combating  Philip  in  Thessaly.     As  their  force   chus"and 

to  fill  up  the  time.  From  the  But  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that 
language  of  Demosthenes  (Olynth.  Philip,  who  had  no  considerable 
i.  p.  12.  s.  13),  we  see  that  Philip  power  at  sea,  can  have  taken  Pa- 
did  not  attack  Thessaly  until  after  gasae,  before  his  wars  in  Thessaly, 
the  capture  ofMeth6ne.  Biodorus  and  before  he  had  become  master 
as  well  as  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330),  and  of  Pherse,  which  events  did  not  oc- 
Justin  (vii.  6)  state  that  Philip  was  cur  until  one  year  or  two  years 
wounded  and  lost  the  sight  of  one  afterwards.  Pagasae  is  the  port  of 
eye  in  this  siege.  But  this  seems  Pherse,  and  Lykophron  the  despot 
to  have  happened  afterwards,  near  of  Pherse  was  still  powerful  and 
the  Thracian  Meth6ne.  unconquered.  If,  therefore,  the 
Compare  Justin,  vii.  6;  Polyjenus,  word  intended  by  Diodorus  be  Ila- 
iv,2,15.  Under  the  year  354-353  B.C.,.  Yctaoi?  instead  of  naya?*  I  think 
Diodorus  mentions  not  only  the  the  matter  of  fact  asserted  cannot 
capture  of  Meth6ne  by  Philip,  but  be  correct. 

also  the  capture   of  Pagoe.     riaYa;  '  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 

5e  yeipio3d[x£vo(;,   TjvdYxaasv    uTtota-  public  vote  of  gratitude  passed  by 

7^voii.   Pagfce  is  unknown,  anywhere  the  Athenian  people  to  Demosthe- 

nearMacedonia  and  Thessaly.  Wes-  nes  (Plutarch,  Vitse  X.  Orat.  p.  851). 

seling    and    Mr.    Clinton    suppose  '^  Thucyd.  vi.7.  MeGibvrjv  T7)vo|ji.opov 

Pagasce   in  Tliessaly   to  be  meant.  Maxe6ovia,  Ac. 
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San^— *  consisted  of  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  whon 
plans  of  they  were  constrained  for  security  to  retain  in  paj 
Athens  and  — to  keep  them  employed  bey  ond  the  border  was  { 
Spartans  ^  point  not  Undesirable.  Hence  they  readily  en 
contem-  tcred  upou  the Thcssalian  campaign.  Atthismb 
tie*  against^'  ment  they  counted,  in  the  comparative  assessmen 
Megaio-  of  Hellenic  forces,  as  an  item  of  first-rate  magni 
^°  "■  tude.    They  were  hailed  both  by  Athenians  anc 

Spartans  as  the  natural  enemy  and  counterpoise  of  Thebes 
alike  odious  to  both.  "While  the  Phokians  maintainec 
their  actual  power,  Athens  could  manage  her  foreign  policy 
abroad,  and  Sparta  her  designs  in  Peloponnesus,  with  di 
minished  apprehensions  of  being  counterworked  by  The 
bes.  Both  Athens  and  Sparta  had  at  first  supported  tht 
Phokians  against  unjust  persecution  by  Thebes  and  abuse 
of  Amphiktyonic  jurisdiction,  before  the  spoliation  of  th< 
Delphian  temple  was  consummated  or  even  anticipated 
And  though,  when  that  spoliation  actually  occurred,  it  wa; 
doubtless  viewed  with  reprobation  among  Athenians,  ac 
customed,  to  unlimited  freedom  of  public  discussion — a: 
well  as  at  Sparta,  in  so  far  as  it  became  known  amidst  th( 
habitual  secrecy  of  public  affairs — nevertheless  politica 
interests  so  far  prevailed  ,  that  the  Phokians  (perhaps  ii 
part  by  aid  of  bribery)  were  still  countenanced,  though  no 
much  assisted,  as  useful  rivals  to  Thebes. i  To  restraii 
"the  Leuktric  insolence  of  the  Thebans,"  2  and  to  see  th^ 
Boeotian  towns  Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  Plataea,  restored  t( 
their  pristine  autonomy,  was  an  object  of  paramount  desir' 
with  each  of  the  two  ancient  heads  of  Greece.  So  far  botl 
Athens  and  Sparta  felt  in  unison.  But  Sparta  cherishec 
a  farther  hope — in  which  Athens  by  no  means  concurred— 
to  avail  herself  of  the  embarrassments  of  Thebes  for  th 
purpose  of  breaking  up  Megalopolis  and  Messene ,  and  re 
covering  her  former  Peloponnesian  dominion.    These  tw< 

'  Such  is  the  description  of  Athe-  Oouoiv,   oux  dXoYioc  ou8'  d5ixuj;  oi 

nian  feeling,  as  it  then  stood,  given  toI?  opyiCofievoi,  Ac. 
by  Demo8then§s  twenty-four  years         *  Diodor.  xvi,  58.     BouXofitvo;  t 

afterwards  ip   the  Oration  De  Co-  Aeuxxpixo  (ppovr^fxaia  ouaxelXai   id) 

ron&,  p.  230.  s.  21.  BoiiurtLv,  Ac,   an   expression  use 

Tou  ifop  <l>ioxixoO  oooTOtvTO;  icoXe-  in  reference  to  Philip  a  few  year 

{100,  TtpcoTOv  ftev  OjjLsI?  ouTU)  SiexstaSe,  afterwards,  but  more  animated  an 

loote  OtDxea?  p.ev  PoOXeoQai  ou)9^vai,  emphatic  than  we    usually  find  i 

xoinep  oC»  6ixaia  Tcoiouvta;   6pu)VTe;,  Diodorus;  who,  perhaps,  borrowe 

♦^/jPaioi;  5*  6":iouv  &v  ecpr^ff&^voi  na-  it  from  Theopompus. 
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new  Pelopqnnesian  cities ,  erected  by  Epaminondas  on  the 
frontier  of  Laconia,  had  been  hitherto  upheld  against 
Sparta  by  the  certainty  of  Theban  interference  if  they 
were  menaced.  But  so  little  did  Thebes  seem  in  a  con- 
dition to  interfere,  while  Onomarchus  andthePhokians  were 
triumphant  in  353 — 352  B.C.,  that  the  Megalopolitans  de- 
spatched envoys  to  Athens  to  entreat  protection  and  alliance, 
while  the  Spartans  on  their  side  sent  to  oppose  the  petition. 

It  is  on  occasion  of  the  political  debates  in  Athens 
during  the  years  354  and  353  B.C.,  that  we  first   -pi^st  ap- 
have  before  us  the  Athenian  Demosthenes,  as  pearance 
adviser  of  his  countrymen  in  the  public  assembly.  gthenTs^as 
His  first  discourse  of  public  advice  was  deliver-   a  public 
ed   in  354 — 353  b.c,  on  an  alarm  of  approach-  fnYhr 
ing  war  with  Persia;  his  second,  in  353 — 352   Athenian 
B.C.,  was  intended  to  point  out  the  policy  prop-   ^^^^^^^^y- 
er  for  Athens  in  dealing  with  the  Spartan  and  Megalo- 
politan  envoys. 

A  few  words  must  here  be  said  about  this  eminent 
man,  who  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the   parentage 
declining  Hellenic  world.  He  was  above  twenty-   and  early 
seven  years  old;  being  born,  according  to  what  ^^g^^."^ 
seems  the  most  probable  among  contradictory   sthenes— 
accounts,  in  382-381  b.c.i     His  father,  named   ^^s*}*ti,°r- 
also  Demosthenes,  was  a  citizen  of  considerable   dishonesty 
property,  and  of  a  character  so  unimpeachable   of  his 

fiT        '^Tni'A  ji-  •      J.    I.-  guardians. 

that  even  iEschmes  says  nothing  against  him ; 
his  mother  Kleobule  was  one  of  the  two  daughters  and  co- 
heiresses of  a  citizen  namedGylon,2  an  Athenian  exile, 

»  The  birth-year  of  Demosthenes  In  adopting  the  year  Olymp.  99. 

is  matter  of  notorious  controversy.  3  (the  archonship  of  Evander,  382- 

No  one  of  the  statements  respecting  381  b.c),  I  agree  with  the  conclusion 

it  rests  upon  evidence  thoroughly  of  Mr.  Clinton  and  of  K.  F.  Herr- 

convincing.  mann  ;  differing  from  Dr.  Thirlwall, 

The  question  has  been  examined  who     prefers    the    previous    year 

with   much   care    and  ability  both  (Olymp.  99.  2)— and  from  Bohnecke, 

by  Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  Ap-  who   vindicates   the   year   affirmed 

pend.  XX.)  and    by    Dr.    Thirlwall  by  Dionysius  (Olymp.  99.  4). 

(Histor.  Gr.  vol.  v.  Append,  i.  p.  485  Mr.  Clinton  fixes  the  first  month 

seg.) ;  by  Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  of  Olymp.  99.  3,    as   the  month  in 

p.  1-S4)   more  copiously,   but  still  which  Demosthenes  was  born.  This 

with    much    instruction;    also    by  appears    to    me    greater    precision  \ 

K.  F.  Herrmann    (De  Anno  Natali  than  the  evidence  warrants. 

Demosthenis)     and     many     other  *  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  4;  ^schi- 

critics.  nes    adv.    Ktesiph.     p.    78.    c.    67; 

^•2 
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who,  having  become  rich  as  a  proprietor  of  la^nd  and  ex- 
porter of  corn  in  Bosphorus,  sent  his  two  daughters  to 
Athens;  where,  possessing  handsome  dowries,  they  mar- 
ried two  Athenian  citizens — Demochares  and  the  elder 
Demosthenes.     The    latter   was   a  man   of  considerable 


Demosth.  cont.  Aphob.  B.  p.  835. 
According  to  JEschin^s,  Gylon  was 
put  on  his  trial  for  having  betrayed 
Nymphseum  to  the  enemy,  but  not 
appearing,  was  sentenced  to  death 
in  his  absence,  and  became  an  exile. 
He  then  went  to  Bosphorus  (Pan- 
tikapffium),  obtained  the  favour  of 
the  king  (probably  Satyrus— sea 
Mr.  Clinton's  Appendix  on  the 
kings  of  Bosphorus— Fasti  Helle- 
nic. Append,  xiii.  p.  282),  together 
with  the  grant  of  a  district  called 
Kepi,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
a  rich  man  there  ;  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters.  In  after-days,  he 
sent  these  two  daughters  to  Athens, 
where  one  of  them,  Kleobule,  was 
married  to  the  elder  Demosthenes, 
^schines  has  probably  exaggerated 
the  gravity  of  the  sentence  against 
Gylon,  who  seems  only  to  have 
been  fined.  The  guardians  of  De- 
mosthenes assert  no  more  than  that 
Gylon  was  fined,  and  died  with 
the  fine  unpaid,  while  Demosthenes 
asserts  that  the  fine  was  paid. 

Upon  the  facts  here  stated  by 
.aJschinSs,  a  few  explanatory  re- 
marks will  be  useful.  Demosthenes 
being  born  382-381  B.C.,  this  would 
probably  throw  the  birth  of  his 
mother  KleobulS  to  some  period 
near  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  405-404  B.C.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  establishment  of 
Gylon  in  the  kingdom  of  Bospho- 
rus, and  his  nuptial  connection 
there  formed,  must  have  taken 
place  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  ;between412 
B.C.  (the  year  after  the  Athenian  ca-. 
tastrophe  at  Syracuse)  and  405  B.C. 

These  were  years   of  great   mis- 


fortune to  Athens.  After  the  dis- 
aster at  Syracuse,  she  could  no 
longer  maintain  ascendency  over, 
or  grant  protection  to,  a  distant 
tributary  like  Nymphseum  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonese.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  that  the  Athenian 
citizens  there  settled,  engaged 
probably  in  the  export  trade  of 
corn  to  Athens,  should  seek  se- 
curity by  making  the  best  bargain 
they  could  with  the  neighbouring 
kings  of  Bosphorus.  In  this  trans- 
action Gylon  seems  to  have  stood 
conspicuously  forward,  gaining 
both  favour  and  profit  to  himself. 
And  when,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  corn  trade  again  became 
comparatively  unimpeded,  he  was 
in  a  situation  to  carry  it  on  upon 
a  large  and  lucrative  scale.  Another 
example  of  Greeks  who  gained 
favour,  held  office,  and  made  for- 
tunes, under  Satyrus  in  the  Bos- 
phorus, is  given  in  the  Oration 
(xvii.)  Trapezitica  of  Isokrates,  s. 
3,  14.  Compare  also  the  case  of 
Mantitheus  the  Athenian  (Lysias 
pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi.  s.  4),  who 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  reside 
with  Satyrus  for  some  time,  before 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  ;  which  shows  that  Satyrus  was 
at  that  time,  when  Nymphseum  was 
probably  placed  under  his  protec- 
tion, in  friendly  relations  with 
Athens. 

I  may  remark  that  the  woman 
whom  Gylon  married,  though 
JEschinfes  calls  her  a  Scythian 
woman,  may  be  supposed  more 
probably  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  some  Greek  (not  an  Athenian) 
resident  in  Bosphorus. 
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wealth,  and  carried  on  two  distinct  manufactories;  one  of 
Bwords  or  knives  ,  employing  thirty-two  slaves — the  other, 
of  couches  or  beds,  employing  twenty.  In  the  new  sche- 
dule of  citizens  and  of  taxable  property,  introduced  in  the 
archonshipofNausinikus  (378  B.C.),  the  elder  Demosthenes 
was  enrolled  among  the  richest  class,  the  leaders  of  Sym- 
mories.  But  he  died  about  375  b.c,  leaving  his  son  De- 
mosthenes seven  years  old,  with  a  younger  daughter  about 
five  years  of  age.  The  boy  and  his  large  paternal  property 
were  confided  to  the  care  of  three  guardians  named  under 
his  father's  will.  These  guardians — though  the  father,  in 
hopes  of  ensuring  their  fidelity,  had  bequeathed  to  them 
considerable  legacies,  away  from  his  own  son,  and  though 
all  of  them  were  rich  men  as  well  as  family  connections 
and  friends — administered  the  property  with  such  negli- 
gence and  dishonesty,  that  only  a  sum  comparatively  small 
was  left,  when  they  came  to  render  account  to  their  w^ard. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  complete,  Demosthenes 
attained  his  civil  majority,  and  became  entitled  by  the 
Athenian  law  to  the  administration  of  his  own  property. 
During  his  minority,  his  guardians  had  continued  to  enrol 
him  among  the  wealthiest  class  (as  his  father  had  ranked 
before),  and  to  pay  the  increased  rate  of  direct  taxation 
chargeable  upon  that  class;  but  the  real  sum  handed  over 
to  him  by  his  guardians  was  too  small  to  justify  such  a  po- 
sition. Though  his  father  had  died  worth  fourteen  talents, 
— which  would  be  diminished  by  the  sums  bequeathed  as 
legacies,  but  ought  to  have  been  increased  in  greater  pro- 
portion by  the  interest  on  the  property  for  the  ten  years 
of  minority,  had  it  been  properly  administered — the  sum 
paid  to  young  Demosthenes  on  his  majority  was  less  than 
two  talents,  while  the  guardians  not  only  gave  in  dishonest 
accounts,  but  professed  ijot  to  be  able  to  produce  the  fa- 
thers will.  After  repeated  complaints  and  remonstrances, 
he  brought  a  judicial  action  against  one  of  them — Apho- 
bus,  and  obtained  a  verdict  carrying  damages  to  the  amouut 
of  ten  talents.  Payment  however  was  still  evaded  by  the 
debtor.  Five  speeches  remain  delivered  by  Demosthenes, 
three  against  Aphobus,  two  against  Onetor,  brother-in-law 
Df  Aphobus.  At  the  date  of  the  latest  oration,  Demosthe- 
nes had  still  received  nothing;  nor  do  we  know  how  much 
:ie  ultimately  realised,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  dif- 
^culties  thrown  in  his  way  were  such  as  to  compel  him  to 
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forego  the  greater  part  of  the  claim.  Nor  is  it  certaii 
whether  he  ever  brought  the  actions,  of  which  he  speak; 
as  intended,  against  the  other  two  guardians  Demophoi 
and  Therippides.  ^ 

Demosthenes  received  during  his  youth  the  ordinar 
Youth  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  education  of  ; 
wealthy  Athenian.  Even  as  a  boy,  he  is  sai< 
to  have  manifested  extraordinary  appetite  an( 
interest  for  rhetorical  exercise.  By  earnes 
entreaty,  he  prevailed  on  his  tutors  to  conduc 
him  to  hear  Kallistratus,  one  of  the  ables 
speakers  in  Athens,  delivering  an  harangue  i 
the  Dikastery  on  the  matter  of  Oropus.2  Thi 
harangue,  producing  a  profound  impression  upon  Demc 
sthenes,  stimulated  his  fondness  for  rhetorical  studies 
Still  more  was  the  passion  excited,  when  on  attaining  hi 
majority  he  found  himself  cheated  of  most  of  his  patern£ 
property,  and  constrained  to  claim  his  rights  by  a  suit  a 
law  against  his  guardians.  Being  obliged,  according  t 
Athenian  practice,  to  plead  his  own  cause  personally,  h 
was  made  to  feel  keenly  the  helpless  condition  of  an  mcon 
petent  speaker,  and  the  necessity  of  acquiring  oratoricf 
power,  not  simply  as  an  instrument  of  ambition,  but  eve 
as  a  means  of  individual  defence  and  safety.  3    It  appeal 


Demo 
sthengs — 
sickly  and 
feeble   con 
stitution — 
want  of 
physical 
education 
and  bodily 
vigour. 


»  Demosth.  cont.  Onetor.  11.  p. 
880.  x£x&|xiofx£vov  |X7j8'  otiouv,  xal 
tout'  eSjXovTa  roisTv  ufAiv  aoxoi?, 
elTi  T<I)v  SsovTiov  epouXsoQe  upotTTSiv. 

That  he  ultimately  got  much  less 
than  he  was  entitled  to,  appears 
from  his  own  statement  in  the 
oration  against  Meidias,  p.  540. 

See  Westermann,De  Litibus  quas 
Demosthenes  oravit  ipse,  cap.  1.  p. 
15,  16. 

Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  844) 
says  that  he  voluntarily  refrained 
from  enforcing  the  judgement  ob- 
tained. I  do  not  clearly  understand 
what  is  meant  by  ^schinfes  (cont, 
Ktesiph.  p.  78),  when  he  designates 
Demosthends  as  ti  naxpipa  xoxaYs- 
Xaatcoc  itpoepLevoc 

>  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  5  ;  Vit.  X. 
Orator,  p.  P44  ;  Hermippus  ap.  Aul. 
Gell.  Hi.  13.    Nothing  positive  can 


be  made  out  respecting  this  famoi 
trial ;  neither  thedate,  nor  the  exa 
point  in  question,  nor  the  mann 
In  which  Kallistratus  was  concern< 
In  It— nor  who  were  his  opponent 
Many  conjectures  have  been  pr 
posed,  differing  materially  one  fro 
the  other,  and  all  uncertain. 

These  conjectures  are  brought  t 
gether  and  examined  in  Rehdant 
Vita:  Iphicratis,  Chabriffi,  et  1 
mothei,  p.  111-114. 

In  the  month  of  November,  3 
B.C.,  Kallistratus  was  in  exile  at  M 
th6n6  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  I 
had  been  twice  condemned  to  dea 
by  the  Athenians  (Demosth,  coi 
Polykl.  p.  1221).  But  when  the 
condemnations  took  place,  we  ' 
not  know. 

»  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  4.  Su 
a  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  pow 
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also  that  he  was,  from  childhood,  of  sickly  constitution  and 
feeble  muscular  frame;  so  that  partly  from  his  own  disin- 
clination, partly  from  the  solicitude  of  his  mother,  he  took 
little  part  either  as  boy  or  youth  in  the  exercises  of  the 
palaestra.  His  delicate  clothing,  and  somewhat  effeminate 
habits,  procured  for  him  as  a  boy  the  nickname  of  Batalus, 
which  remained  attached  to  him  most  part  of  his  life,  and 
which  his  enemies  tried  to  connect  with  degrading  impu- 
tations. *  Such  comparati-se  bodily  disability  probably 
contributed  to  incite  his  thirst  for  mental  and  rhetorical 
acquisitions,  as  the  only  road  to  celebrity  open.  But  it  at 
the  same  time  disqualified  him  from  appropriating  to  him- 
self the  full  range  of  a  comprehensive  Grecian  education, 
as  conceived  by  Plato,  Isokrates,  and  Aristotle;  an  educa- 
tion applying  alike  to  thought,  word,  and  action — com- 
bining bodily  strength,  endurance,  and  fearlessness,  with 
an  enlarged  mental  capacity  and  a  power  of  making  it  felt 
by  speech.  The  disproportion  between  the  physical  energy, 
and  the  mental  force,  of  Demosthenes,  beginning  in  child- 
hood, is  recorded  and  lamented  in  the  inscription  placed 
on  his  statue  after  his  death.  2 


of  public  speaking  is  put  forward 
byKalliklesintheGorgiasof  Plato, 
p.  486,  511.  C.  90,  142,  ttjv  pTjToptXTjv 
TT)v  ev  Toii;  SixaaTTipioi;  8  i  a  trcb  !^o  u- 
sav,  Ac.  Compare  Aristot.Rhetoric. 
i.  1,  3.  "AtoTtov,  £1  Tuj  acuixaxi  [jlsv 
aiaypov  [xif)  S'jvaaOai  Porj^siv 
sauTci),  Xoycu  5e,  O'jx  al3}(p6v  6  [i.aX- 
Xov    iSiov    eaTiv    dvQptbno'J    t:^;    too 

The  comparison  of  Aristotle  is 
instructive  as  to  the  point  of  view 
of  a  free  Greek.  "If  it  be  disgrace- 
ful not  to  be  able  to  protect  your- 
self by  your  bodily  force,  it  is 
equally  so  not  to  be  able  to  pro- 
tect yourself  by  your  powers  of 
speaking;  which  is  in  a  more  pe- 
culiar manner  the  privilege  of  man." 
See  also  Tacitus,  Dialog,  de  Orator, 
c.  5. 

•  Plutarch.  Deraosth.c.  4;  ^schi- 
nSs  cont.  Timarch.  p.  17,  18,  c.  27, 
with  Scholia,  De  Fal.  Leg.  p.  41.  c. 


31.  si  yap  Ti;  aou  tot  xopL']*a  xaoxa 
XXavlaxia  7r£pixXuj[jisvo;  xal  Toi)?  (la- 
Xaxo'J?  ^iTioviaxoo?,  ev  oi;  tooc  xaxd 
TuJv  cpiXtuv  XoYoa;  ypdc'fsi?,  Ttspisvsy- 
xa;,  OoiT]  si;  "^i?  X-^P'-'^  ~^^  Sixajxtbv, 
oifxai  av  ocjxo'j;,  sixii;  (jly)  itposiiribv 
xaOxa  iron^3£iiV,  cxTtopi^aciv  sits  yuvai- 
xoi  £1X8  (iv5p6?  elXT^cpaaiv  eoQijxa. 
Compare  iEsch.  Fal.  Leg.  p.  45. 

The  foundation  of  the  nickname 
Batalus  is  not  clear,  and  was  dif- 
ferently understood  by  different 
persons;  compare  also  Libanius, 
Vita  Deraosth.  p.  294,  ap.  Wester- 
mann,  Scriptores  Biographici,  But 
it  can  hardly  have  been  a  very  dis- 
creditable foundation,  since  De- 
mosthenes  takes  the  name  to  him- 
self, De  Coroni,  p.  289. 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  30, 
Eiii£p  larjv  p(b(jL7)v  Y^'iwiJLiri)  AyjfxooQsve?, 

Outtot'    av    'EXXtjvujv   r;pS£v  'Apr^; 
MaxsStbv. 
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As  a  5'outh  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  Demosthenes 
Traiuiug  of  found  himself  with  a  known  and  good  family 
'^hT'V  fo  position  at  Athens,  being  ranked  in  the  class  of 
a  speaker—  richest  citizens  and  liable  to  the  performance 
his  h^istruc-  of  liturgies  and  trierarchy  as  his  father  had  been 
is£eus-  before  him; i  yet  with  a  real  fortune  very  in- 
J^**<'— ^is  adequate  to  the  outlay  expected  from  him — 
study  of  embarrassed  by  a  legal  proceeding  against 
Thucydides.  guardians  wealthy  as  well  as  unscrupulous — and 
an  object  of  dislike  and  annoyance  from  other  wealthy 
men,  such  as  Meidias  and  his  brother  Thrasylochus, 2  friends 
of  those  guardians.  His  family  position  gave  him  a  good 
introduction  to  public  affairs,  for  which  he  proceeded  to 
train  himself  carefully ;  first  as  a  writer  of  speeches  for 
others,  i^-ext  as  a  speaker  in  his  own  person.  Plato  and 
Isokrates  were  both  at  this  moment  in  full  celebrity, 
visited  at  Athens  by  pupils  from  every  part  of  Greece; 
Isseus  also,  who  had  studied  under  Isokrates,  was  in  great 
reputation  as  a  composer  of  judicial  harangues  for  plaintiffs 
or  defendants  in  civil  causes.  Demosthenes  put  himself 
under  the  teaching  of  Isseus  (who  is  said  to  have  assisted  him 
in  composing  the  speeches  against  his  guardians),  and  also 
profited  largely  by  the  discourse  of  Plato,  of  Isokrates,  and 
others.  As  an  ardent  aspirant  he  would  seek  instruction 
from  most  of  the  best  sources,  theoretical  as  well  as  prac- 
tical— writers  as  well  as  lecturers.  3  But  besides  living 
teachers,  there  was  one  of  the  past  generation  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  improvement.  He  studied  Thucy- 
dides with  indefatigable  labour  and  attention;  according 
to  one  account,  he  copied  the  whole  history  eight  times 
over  with  his  own  hand;  according  to  another,  he  learnt  it 

'  Position  of  Demosthenes,  ica-crjp  tendered  by  Thrasylochus,  who  had 

Tpir,potpyixo^  —  yp'jasa   xprjiti*;,    xaxd  just  been  put  down  for  a  trierarchy. 

nivSctpov,   &c.    (Lucian,   Encomium  If  the  exchange  had  been  effected, 

Demosth.  vol.  iii.  p.  499,  ed.  Reitz.).  Thrasylochus  would  have  given  the 

*  See   the  account  given  by  De-  guardians  a  release,    nemosthenfes 

mosthenfes   (cont.  Meidiani,  p.  539,  could  only  avoid  it  by  consenting 

640)  of  the  manner  in  which  Meidias  to  incur  the  cost  of  the  trierarchy 

and  Thrasylochus  first  began  their  —20  minse. 

persecution  of  him,  while  the  suit  *  Demosthenes   both   studied    at- 

againsthisguardians  wasstill  going  tentively  the  dialogues,  and  heard 

on.     These  guardians  attempted  to  the    discourse,     of    Plato    (Cicero, 

get    rid    of  the    suit    by   inducing  Brutus,  31,121;  Orator,  4,15;  Plu- 

Thrasylochus  to  force  upon  him  an  tarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  844).     Taci- 

exchange  of  properties  (Autidosis),  tus,  Dialog,  de  Orator,  c.  32. 
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all  by  heart,  so  as  to  be  able  to  rewrite  it  from  memory 
when  the  manuscript  was  accidentally  destroyed.  Without 
minutely  criticising  these  details,  we  ascertain  at  least 
that  Thucydides  was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  study  and 
imitation.  How  much  the  composition  of  Demosthenes 
was  fashioned  by  the  reading  of  Thucydides — reproducing 
the  daring,  majestic  and  impressive  phraseology,  yet  with- 
out the  overstrained  brevity  and  involutions  of  that  great 
historian — and  contriving  to  blend  with  it  a  perspicuity 
and  grace  not  inferior  to  Lysias — may  be  seen  illustrated 
in  the  elaborate  criticism  of  the  rhetor  Dionysius.  ^ 

While  thus  striking  out  for  himself  a  bold  and  ori- 
ginal style,  Demosthenes  had  still  greater  diffi-  indefati- 
culties  to  overcome  in  regard  to  the  external  gable  efforts 
requisites  of  an  orator.  He  was  not  endowed  sthen^^  to 
by  nature,  like  ^Eschines,  with  a  magnificent  surmount 
voice;  nor,  like  Demades,  with  a  ready  flow  of  defects  as 
vehement  improvisation.  His  thoughts  required  ^  speaker. 
to  be  put  together  by  careful  preparation;  his  voice  was 
bad  and  even  lisping — his  breath  short — his  gesticulation 
ungraceful;  moreover  he  was  overawed  and  embarrassed 
by  the  manifestations  of  the  multitude.  Such  an  accumu- 
lation of  natural  impediments  were  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  which  Isokrates  complains,  as  having  debarred  him  all 
his  life  from  addressing  the  public  assembly,  and  restrained 
him  to  a  select  audience  of  friends  or  pupils.  The  energy 
and  success  with  which  Demosthenes  overcame  his  defects, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  a  critical  assembly  like  the 
Athenian,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  circumstances  in 
the  general  history  of  self-education.  Kepeated  humilia- 
tion and  repulse  only  spurred  him  on  to  fresh  solitary 
efforts  for  improvement.  He  corrected  his  defective 
elocution  by  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth;  he  pre- 
pared himself  to  overcome  the  noise  of  the  assembly  by 
declaiming  in  stormy  weather  on  the  sea-shore  ofPhalerum; 
he  opened  his  lungs  by  running,  and  extended  his  powers 
of  holding  breath  by  pronouncing  sentences  in  marching 
up-hill;  he  sometimes  passed  two  or  three  months  without 
interruption  in  a  subterranean  chamber,  practising  night 
and  day  either  in  composition  or  declamation,  and  shaving 
one-half  of  his  head  in  order  to  disqualify  himself  from 

'  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Thucydide  Judicium,    p.   914;    De    Admirab.    Vi. 
Diceud.  Demosthen.  p.  982,  983. 
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going  abroad.  After  several  trials  without  success  before 
the  assembly,  his  courage  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way, 
when  Eunomus  and  other  old  citizens  reassured  him  by 
comparing  the  matter  of  his  speeches  to  those  ofPerikles, 
and  exhorting  him  to  persevere  a  little  longer  in  the  cor- 
rection of  his  external  defects.  On  another  occasion,  he 
was  pouring  forth  his  disappointment  to  Satyrus  the  actor, 
who  undertook  to  explain  to  him  the  cause,  desiring  him 
to  repeat  in  his  own  way  a  speech  out  of  Sophokles,  which 
he  (Satyrus)  proceeded  to  repeat  after  him,  with  suitable 
accent  and  delivery. .  Demosthenes,  profoundly  struck 
with  the  difference,  began  anew  the  task  of  self-improve- 
ment; probably  taking  constant  lessons  from  good  models. 
In  his  unremitting  private  practice,  he  devoted  himself 
especially  to  acquiring  a  graceful  action,  keeping  watch 
on  all  his  movements  while  declaiming  before  a  tall  looking- 
glass.  ^  After  pertinacious  efforts  for  several  years,  he 
was  rewarded  at  length  with  complete  success.  His 
delivery  becam,e  full  of  decision  and  vehemence,  highly 
popular  with  the  general  body  of  the  assembly;  though 
some  critics  censured  his  modulation  as  artificial  and  out 
of  nature,  and  savouring  of  low  stage-effect;  while  others, 
in  the  same  spirit,  condemned  his  speeches  as  over-laboured 
and  smelling  of  the  lamp.  2 


•  These  and  other  details  are  given 
in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Demosthenes, 
c.  4,  9.  They  depend  upon  good 
evidence;  for  he  cites  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean,  v^ho  heard  them 
himself  from  Demosthenes  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  The  sub- 
terranean chamber  where  Demo- 
sthenes practised  was  shown  at 
Athens  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

Cicero  (who  also  refers  to  De- 
metrius Phalereus),  De  Divinat.  ii. 
46,  96.  Libanius,  Zosimus,  and 
Photius,  give  generally  the  same 
statements,  with  some  variations. 

»  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  9.  'EtisI 
T^Xfiav  ft  xai  Sipooi;  oi  XeyQsvTS?  un 
auTCiiJ  X6"]foi  TU)v  YP't'-P^'Tiov  (jiaXXov 
eiyov  ei  Ti  Ssl  ittoTSOEiv  'EpoiTooSsvei 
xal  Ar,[xTjTpioj  Tff  OaXT^pei  xol  toi? 
xu>{xtxoi(.  'Qv  EpaToo^svr^c  fisv  97)01; 
ouxov  iv  TOi;  XoYoi;  itoXXajr^ou  72- 


Yovsvai  napa^axyo'i,  6  5s  (DaXrj- 
ps'j;  TOv  lfjip.£Tpov  exeivov  opxov  ofiooai 
note  itpo?  TOV  Sf^piov  tuaTrsp  ev9oo- 
oioJvTa.  Again,  c,  11.  Toi;  (asv  oOv 
itoXXoi?  U7toxpiv6|jL£vo?  T^ptdxs.  (jau|i.a- 
0T(L;,  oi  Se  xaptsvTS^  xaiteivov 
rjYoOvTO  xol  ayevvei;  auxou  to 
itXiafta  xat|i.aXox6v,  u>v  xal  At]- 
fir^Tpio;  6  <Do(Xr,pa'j;  esTiv. 

This  sentence  is  illustrated  by  a 
passage  in  Quintilian,  1.  8.  2.  "Sit 
autem  in  primis  lectio  virilis,  «t 
cum  suavitate  quadam  gravis:  et 
non  quidem  prosae  similis  — quia 
carmen  est,  et  se  poetse  canerc  tes- 
tantur — non  tiiraen  in  canticumdis- 
soluta,  nee  plasmate  (ut  nunc  a 
plerisque  fit)  effeminata." 

The  meaning  of  plasmUf  in  tho 
technical  language  of  rhetoricians 
contemporary  with  Quintilian, 
seems  different  from  that  which  it 
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So  great  was  the  importance  assigned  by  Demosthenes 
himself  to  these  external  means  of  effect,  that  he  y^iue  set 
is  said  to  have  pronounced  "Action"  to  be  the  by  Demo- 
first,  second,  and  third  requisite  for  an  orator,  ^^o^n  action 
If  we   grant  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  with  in  oratory, 
reference  to  actual  hearers — we  must  recollect  ^J^  ^^^^ 
that   his   speeches  are  (not  less  truly  than  the   thoughts 
history  of  Thucydides)  "an  everlasting  possession   ^^^^^ 
rather   than  a  display  for  momentary  effect." 
Even  among  his  contemporaries,the  effect  of  the  speeches, 
when  read  apart  from  the  speaker,  was  very   powerful. 
There  were  some  who  tjiought  that  their  full  excellence 
could  only  be  thus  appreciated;!  while  to  the  after-world, 
who  know  them  only  by  reading,  they  have  been  and  still 
^re  the  objects  of  an  admiration  reaching  its  highest  pitch  in 
the  enthusiastic  sentiment  of  the  fastidious  rhetorDionysius.  2 
The  action  of  Demosthenes — consummate  as  it  doubtless 
was,  and  highly  as  he  may  himself  have  prized  an  accom- 
plishment so  laboriously  earned — produced  its  effect  only 
in   conjunction   with    the    matter    of   Demosthenes;   his 
thoughts,  sentiments,  words,  and  above  all,  his  sagacity  in 
appreciating  and  advising   on  the  actual  situation.     His 
political  wisdom,  and  his  lofty  patriotic  ideal,  are  in  truth 
quite  as  remarkable  as  his  oratory.     By  what  training  he 
attained  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  qualities,  we 
are  unfortunately  not  permitted  to  know.    Our  informants 
have  little  interest  in  him  except  as  a  speaker;  they  tell 
us  neither  what  he  learnt,  nor  from  whom,  nor  by  what 
companions,  or  party-associates,  his  political  point  of  view 
was  formed.     But  we  shall  hardly  err  in  supposing  that 

bears  in  Dionysius,  p.  1060-1061.  But  aiuiv,    which   Plutarch    cites    from 

whether  Plutarch  has  exactly  ran-  Demetrius  Phalereus,   hardly  suits 

dered  to  us  what  Demetrius  Phale-  well  with  iraitsivov  xal  (xysvvsi;. 

reus  said  of  Demosthenes— whether  *  Plutarch,  Demosth.   c.  11.    Al- 

Demetrius  spoke  of  the  modulation  uitova    6e    cpTjoiv  "EpfxiirTto?,    eptOTrj- 

of  DemosthenSs   as  being  lotv  and  Qsvta  irspi   Ttiv    TcaXai    pTjToptov  xal 

vulgar— I  cannot  but  doubt,  ^ischi-  tu)v   xa(J'   auTov,  elirsiv,     65   dxo'Jtov 

nfis  urges  very  different  reproaches  |x£v  av  tic  eQauixauev   exstvoui;  t\ix6a- 

against  him— overmuch  labour  and  (xo)?    xati     ixsYc^OTipsTrujc    Toi    ot^llw 

affectation,  but  combined  with  bit-  SiaJ.SYOjxsvouc,    ava y  i  vco  ox  6[jiev  0  i 

terness  and  malignity  (adv.  Ktesiph,  os   ol   A7](xo(j0£vou?    XoYoitcoX-j 

p.  77-86).    He  denounces  the   char-  t'^  xaxaaxeofj  xal  ouvafAiioiacpspouaiv. 

acter  of  Demosthenes   as  low  and  =  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Adm.  ViDicend. 

vulgar— but  not  his  oratorical  de-  Demosth.    p.   1022,   a    very    remar- 

livery.   The  expression  uiansp  evSou-  kable  passage. 
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his  attentive  meditation  of  Thucydides  supplied  him,  not 
merely  with  force  and  majesty  of  expression,  but  also 
with  that  conception  of  Athens  in  her  foretime  which  he  is 
perpetually  impressing  on  his  countrymen — Athens  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  days  of 
exuberant  energy,  and  under  the  advice  of  her  noblest 
statesman. 

In  other  respects,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
He  becomes  mental  history  of  Demosthenes.  Before  he 
first  known  acquired  reputation  as  a  public  adviser,  he  was 
graphef  °or  already  known  as  a  logographer,  or  composer  of 
composer  of  discourses  to  be  delivered  either  by  speakers  in 
speakers  ^^  the  public  assembly  or  by  litigants  in  the 
ai^  Dikastery;  for  which  compositions  he  was  paid, 

I  igan  s.  according  to  usual  practice  at  Athens.  He  had 
also  pleaded  in  person  before  the  Dikastery;  in  support  of 
an  accusation  preferred  by  others  against  a  law,  proposed 
by  Leptines,  for  abrogating  votes  of  immunity  passed  by 
the  city  in  favour  of  individuals,  and  restraining  such 
grants  in  future.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  this 
speech  against  Leptines,  than  the  intensity  with  which  the 
young  speaker  enforces  on  the  people  the  necessity  of 
strict  and  faithful  adherence  to  engagements,  in  spite  of 
great  occasional  inconvenience  in  so  doing.  It  would 
appear  that  he  was  in  habitual  association  with  some 
wealthy  youths — among  others,  with  Apollodorus  son  of 
the  wealthy  banker  Pasion — whom  he  undertook  to  instruct 
in  the  art  of  speaking.  This  we  learn  from  the  denuncia- 
tions of  his  rival  ^schines;'  who  accuses  him  of  having 
thus  made  his  way  into  various  wealthy  families — especially 
where  there  was  an  orphan  youth  and  a  widowed  mother — 
using  unworthy  artifices  to  dei'raud  and  ruin  them.  How 
much  truth  there  may  be  in  such  imputations,  we  cannot 
tell.  But  ^schines  was  not  unwarranted  in  applying  to 
his  rival  the  obnoxious  appellations  of  logographer  and 
sophist;  appellations  all  the  more  disparaging,  because 
Demosthenes  belonged  to  a  trierarchic  family,  of  the 
highest  class  in  point  of  wealth. 2 

*  ^8Chin6scont.Timarch.p.l6, 24.  dve':pa<r],    to    itaxpwa    xaTayeXatiTto; 

'  iEschiuSs  cont.    Timarchum,  p.  7tpo£|x£vo<;,  &c. 

13,  17,  25.    cont.  Ktesiphont.    p.  78.  See   also  Pemosthonfis.    De  Fals. 

Ilepi  08  xrjv   xnH'    Tjfxjpav    Siotixav  ti?  Logat.  p.  417—420. 

eiTiv;    'Ex    tpiTjpapyou    Xo')foYpaoo(;  Compare  the  shame    of  the   rich 
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It  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  another  contemporary 
adviser,  who  stands  in  marked  antithesis  and  Phokion— 
rivalry  to  Demosthenes.    Phokion  was  a  citizen  J^^gg^g^^jj^^j 
of  small  means,  son  of  a  pestle-maker.     Born  rivalry  with 
about  the  year  402  b.c,  he  was  about  twenty  ^^^^:  _ 
years  older  than  Demosthenes.    At  what  pre-  his  char- 
cise  time  his  political  importance  commenced,   acter  and^ 
we  do  not  know ;  but  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  his  bravery 
84,  and  was  a  conspicuous  man  throughout  the  ^nd  in- 
last  half-century  of  his  life.    He  becomes  known  ^^"  ^' 
first  as  a  military  officer,  having  served  in  subordinate 
command  under  Chabrias,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached, 
at   the   battle   of  Naxos   in   376  b.c.     He  was  a  man  of 
thorough  personal  bravery,  and  considerable  talents  for 
command;  of  hardy  and  enduring  temperament,  insensible 
to  cold  or  fatigue;  strictly  simple  in  his  habits,  and  above 
all,  superior  to  every  kind  of  personal  cotruption.     His 
abstinence  from  plunder  and  peculation,  when  on  naval 
expeditions,  formed  an  honourable  contrast  with   other 
Athenian  admirals,  and  procured  for  him  much  esteem  on 
the  part  of  the  maritime  allies.     Hence  probably  his  sur- 
:  name  of  Phokion  the  Good,  i 

I  have  already  remarked  how  deep  and  strong  was  the 
hold  acquired  on  the  Athenian  people,  by  any  -^^^^^^ 
public  man  who  once  established  for  himself  a  hold  ac- 
I  character  above  suspicion  on  the  score  of  per-  JJ^^nte^/ 
I  sonal  corruption.     Among  Athenian  politicians,   grity  on 
i  but  too  many  were  not  innocent  on  this  point ;   Qf^^^the^s 
:  moreover,  even  when  a  man  was  really  innocent.  Number  o*f 
i  there  were  often  circumstances  in  his  life  which   ^  "was*^** 
rendered  more  or  less  of  doubt  admissible  against   elected 
him.     Thus  Demosthenes — being   known   not   general, 
only  as  a  person  of  somewhat  costly  habits,  but  also  as  fre- 
quenting wealthy  houses,  and  receiving  money  for  speeches 
composed  or  rhetoric  communicated — was  sure  to  be  ac- 
cused, justly  or  unjustly,  by  his  enemies,  of  having  cheated 
rich  clients,  and  would  never  obtain  unquestioned  credit  for 
i  high  pecuniary  independence,  even  in  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic affairs;  although  he  certainly  was  not  corrupt,   nor 

;oath  Hippokratgs,  in  thePlatonio  sophist  (Plato,  Protagor.  p.  154  T, 

lialogue  called  Protagoras,    when  163  A,  cap.  8—19). 

he   idea    is    broached    that  he    is  '  ^lian,  V.  H.  iii.  47  ;  Plutarch, 

ibout  to  visit  Protagoras  for  the  Phokion,   c.   10;   Cornelius  Nepos. 

lurpose    of    becoming    himself   a  Phokion,  c.  1. 
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generally  believed  to  be  corrupt — at  least  during  the  period 
which  this  volume  embraces,  down  to  the  death  of  Philip,  i 
Bat  Phokion  would  receive  neither  money  nor  gifts  from 
any  one — was  notoriously  and  obviously  poor — went  bare- 
foot and  without  an  upper  garment  even  in  very  cold  weather 
— had  only  one  female  slave  to  attend  on  his  wife;  while 
he  had  enjoyed  commands  sufficient  to  enrich  him  if  he  had 
chosen.  His  personal  incorruptibility  thus  stood  forth 
prominently  to  the  public  eye.  Combined  as  it  was  with 
bravery  and  fair  generalship,  it  procured  for  him  testimo- 
nies of  confidence  greater  than  those  accorded  even  to 
Perikles.  He  was  elected  no  less  than  forty-five  times  to 
the  annual  office  of  Strategus  or  General  of  the  city — that 
is,  one  of  the  Board  of  Ten  so  denominated,  the  greatest 
executive  function  at  Athens — and  elected  too,  without 
having  ever  on  any  occasion  solicited  the  office,  or  even 
been  present  at  the  choice.  2  In  all  Athenian  history,  we 
read  of  no  similar  multiplication  of  distinct  appointments 
and  honours  to  the  same  individual. 

According  to  the  picture  of  Athens  and  her  demo- 
His  manner  ^racy,  as  usually  presented  by  historians,  we  are 
of  speaking  tauglit  to  believe  that  the  only  road  open  to 
b^evUy*- ^  houours  or  political  influence ,  was,  by  a  seduc- 
contempt  tive  address,  and  by  courting  the  people  with 
of  oratory,  gj^g  speeches,  unworthy  flattery,  or  unmeasured 
promises.  Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  Athenian  char- 
acter, will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  career  of  Phokion. 
He  was  no  orator — from  disdain  rather  than  incompetence.^ 

•   I    introduce    here    this    reser-  eu  cppovoiJvT«<;  tov  5^|j.ov,  Zx\.  nXeTara 

vation  as  to  time,  not  as  meaning  TOy     (I)u)xlu)voi;    avTixpouovToc    otuxJf 

to  affirm  the  contrary  with  regard  xai  (i.Tj5ev  elirovTo;  7:d)7toTe  ix.rfii  Tcpd* 

to  the  period  after  Philip's  death,  SavTO?    icpo;     X"P'^"'>    *"'"^sp    oEiouat 

but  as  wishing  to  postpone  for  the  zobz    PaaiXeic   xoi?    x6Xa$i     -/p^aftai 

present     the    consideration   of  the  pLSxd   to  xaxo    X^^P^'^   uSiop,   iy,pt]Tft 

later  charges  against  Demosthenes  ootrx;  xoi;  (xev   xofx'l^oxipoK;   roi   tXa- 

— the  receipt  of  money  from  Persia,  poi?    ev   uaiOifi;    fispsi    6T;pLaY<Ji>T0tc> 

and      the      abstraction      from     the  eul  Si  to?  apyaz  dsi  vr^cptov  xai  oitoo- 

treasuresofHarpalus.  I  shall  exam-  SaCtov  xov    auaTTjpoTaTov    xal  cppovi- 

ine  these  points  at  the  proper  time.  ixcoTaTon    exdXei    xcbv     itoXiT«Lv   xol 

«  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  8,    'Opio-  .advov  ^  jioXXov   taic  PouXiQaeoiv   06- 

XoyeTxai  Yap>  2ti  r.i-nt  xal  xeaaapa-  tou  xai  opfxai;  avTitaooofxevov. 
xov-ca   OTpaTTiYiai;    IXa^ev    ou5'    aitaE         *  Tacit.    Dialog,  de   Clar.  Orator 

dpyaipeatoK;  itapa-r'jycbv,  aXX'  aitovxa  c.   2.     "Aper,   communi   eruditionC 

fi.tTaT:efi.7ro|x4vu)v  ayxov  aei  xai  x^^P^"  imbutu8,contemnebat  potiusliteras 

•rovouvTtov,  toBTe  OawjxdCeiv  touc  oux  quam  nesciebat." 
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Besides  receiving  a  good  education,  he  had  profited  by  the 
conversation  of  Plato  as  well  as  of  Xenokrates,  in  the  Aca- 
demy; ^  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  in  their  school  he 
contracted  a  contenapt  for  popular  oratory,  as  well  as  a 
love  for  brief,  concentrated,  pungent  reply.  Once  when 
about  to  speak  in  public,  he  was  observed  to  be  particu- 
larly absorbed  in  thought.  "You  seem  meditative,  Pho- 
kion,"  said  a  friend.  "Ay,  by  Zeus,"  was  the  reply —  "I  am 
meditating  whether  I  cannot  in  some  way  abridge  the 
speech  which  I  am  just  about  to  address  to  the  Athenians." 
He  knew  so  well,  however,  on  what  points  to  strike,  that 
his  telling  brevity,  strengthened  by  the  weight  of  character 
and  position,  cut  through  the  fine  oratory  of  Demosthenes 
more  effectively  than  any  counter-oratory  from  men  like 
-(Eschines.  Demosthenes  himself  greatly  feared  Phokion 
as  an  opponent,  and  was  heard  to  observe,  on  seeing  him 
rise  to  speak,  "Here  comes  the  cleaver  of  my  harangues."2 
Polyeuktus — himself  an  orator  and  a  friend  of  Demosthe- 
nes— drew  a  distinction  highly  complimentary  to  Phokion, 
by  saying — "  That  Demosthenes  was  the  finest  orator,  but 
Phokion  the  most  formidable  in  speech." 3  In  public  pol- 
icy, in  means  of  political  effect ,  and  in  personal  character 
— Phokion  was  the  direct  antithesis  of  Demosthenes;  whose 
warlike  eloquence,  unwarlike  disposition, paid  speech-writ- 
ing, and  delicate  habits  of  lite — he  doubtless  alike  de- 
spised. 

As  Phokion  had  in  his  nature  little  of  the  professed 
orator,  so  he  had  still  less  of  the  flatterer.   He 
affected  and  sustained  the  character  of  a  blunt  nes's— h?s " 
soldier,  who  speaks  out  his  full  mind  without  contempt 
suppression  or  ornament,  careless  whether  it  be   Athenian 
acceptable  to  hearers  or  not.*    His  estimate  of  people- his 
his  countrymen  was  thoroughly  and  undisguisedly  b?my-^his*" 
contemptuous.    This  is  manifest  in  his  whole  repulsive 
proceedings;    and    appears    especially  in    the   ™^^'^^^^- 
memorable  remark  ascribed  to  him,  on  an  occasion  when 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  4,  14.  exact  reply  of  the  tribune  Subrius 

*  Plutarch,   Phokion,  c.  5.  tj  tiLv     Flavins,  when  examined  as  an  ac- 
tfitov  XoycDv  xoT.li;  Tcctpsativ.  complice  in  the  conspiracy  against 

•Plutarch.   Phokion,  c.  5.    elnElv  Nero— "Ipsaretuli  verba  :  quia  non, 

— OTi  pTjTCDp   fi£v    apioTo;  eiT)  Ar^fjio-  ut  Senecse,  vulgata  erant;  nee  mi- 

oWvrji;,  cUeiv  6s  Ssivixaxo?    6    Oco-  nus  nosci  decebat  sensus  militaris 

*'*"'•  viri  incomptos  sed  validos.'' 

•  So  Tacitus,  after  reporting  the 
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something  that  he  had  said  in  the  public  assembly  met 
with  peculiar  applause.  Turning  round  to  a  friend,  he 
asked  —  "Have  I  not  unconsciously  said  something  bad?" 
His  manners,  moreover,  were  surly  and  repulsive,  though 
his  disposition  is  said  to  have  been  kind.  He  had  learnt 
in  the  Academy  a  sort  of  Spartan  self- suppression  and 
rigour  of  life,  i  No  one  ever  saw  him  either  laughing,  or 
weeping,  or  bathing  in  the  public  baths. 

If  then  Phokian  attained  the  unparalleled  honour  of 

^.  being  chosen  forty-five  times  general,  we  may  be 

and  Eubu-     suro  that  there  were  other  means  of  reaching 

Jus  the  i^  besides  the  arts  of  oratory  and  demagogy. 

leaders  of        ^7.  •    j       j        1         -ii.  •  i,  . p    fe^ 

the  peace-  We  may  indeed  ask  with  surprise,  how  it  was 

^  v*^'  possible  for  him  to  attain  it,  in  the  face  of  so  many 

pre^^ent'ed  repulsivo  circuiustances,  by  the  mere  force  of 

the  strongly  bravery  and    honesty;    especially  as  he  never 

predomi-  en  •i.-<.xi  u 

nant  senti-  performed  any  superemment  service, 2  though 
raent  at  qu  various  occasions  he  conducted  himself  with 
credit  and  ability.  The  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Phokion,  though  not  a 
flatterer  of  the  people,  went  decidedly  along  with  the 
capital  weakness  of  the  people.  While  despising  their 
judgement,  he  manifested  no  greater  foresight,  as  to  the 
public  interests  and  security  of  Athens,  than  they  did. 
The  Athenian  people  had  doubtless  many  infirmities  and 
committed  many  errors;  but  the  worst  error  of  all,  during 
the  interval  between  360-336  b.c,  was  their  unconquerable 
repugnance  to  the  efforts,  personal  and  pecuniary,  required 
for  prosecuting  a  hearty  war  against  Philip.  Of  this 
aversion  to  a  strenuous  foreign  policy,  Phokion  made 
himself  the  champion ;3  addressing,  in  his  own  vein, 
sarcastic  taunts  against  those  who  called  for  action  against 
Philip,  as  if  they  were  mere  brawlers  and  cowards,  watching 
for  opportunities  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense. 
Eubulus  the  orator  was  among  the  leading  statesmen  who 
formed  what  maybe  called  the  peace-party  at  Athens,  and 
who  continually  resisted  or  discouraged  energetic  warlike 
efforts,  striving  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  idea  of  Philip  as 

•  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  4,  5.  tegrity. 

'  Cornelius  Nepos    (Phokion,  c.  *  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  8.  05tu) 

1)  found  in  his  authors  no  account  6e    ooMticac  eauTOv  ertoXiTEueto  |jlI^ 

of  the  military  exploits  of  Phokion,  oei  trpo;  elpi^«r^v  xai  73305riav,  ic. 
but  much  about  his   personal  in- 
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a  dangerous  enemy.  Of  this  peace -party,  there  were 
doubtless  some  who  acted  corruptly,  in  the  direct  pay  of 
Philip.  But  many  others  of  them,  without  any  taint  of 
personal  corruption,  espoused  the  same  policy  merely 
because  they  found  it  easier  for  the  time  to  administer 
the  city  under  peace  than  under  war — because  war  was 
burdensome  and  disagreeable,  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
their  fellow-citizens — and  because  they  either  did  not,  or 
would  not,  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  inaction. 
Now  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  this  peace -party,  who 
wanted  a  military  leader  as  partner  to  their  civil  and 
rhetorical  leaders,  to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  colleague 
like  Phokion;  a  man  not  only  of  unsuspected  probity,  but 
peculiarly  disinterested  in  advising  peace,  since  his  import- 
ance would  have  been  exalted  by  war.  ^  Moreover  most  of 
the  eminent  military  leaders  had  now  come  to  love  only 
the  license  of  war,  and  to  disdain  the  details  of  the  war- 
office  at  home ;  while  Phokion,  2  and  he  almost  alone  among 
them,  was  content  to  stay  at  Athens,  and  keep  up  that 
combination  of  civil  with  military  efficiency  which  had 
been  formerly  habitual.  Hence  he  was  sustained,  by  the 
peace-party  and  by  the  aversion  to  warlike  effort  prevalent 
among  the  public,  in  a  sort  of  perpetuity  of  the  strategic 
functions,  without  any  solicitation  or  care  for  personal 
popularity  on  his  own  part. 

The  influence  of  Phokion  as  a  public  adviser,  during 
the  period  embraced  in  this  volume,  down  to   influence  of 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  was  eminently  mischie-  Phokion 
vous  to  Athens ;  all  the  more  mischievous,  partly  ^^^^^^ 
(Hke  that  of  Nikias)  from  the  respectability  of  during  the 
his  personal  qualities  —  partly  because  he  es-  Jf^jg^  ^^^ 
poused    and    sanctioned  the   most   dangerous  that  tinfe, 
infirmity  of  the  Athenian  mind.  His  biographers   ^J'^^t^g^^ 
mislead  our  judgement  by  pointing  our  attention  pre^vaiied^ 
chiefly  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  long  life,   o^^^  Mace- 
after  the  battle  of  Chseroneia.    At  that  time, 
when  the  victorious  military  force  of  Macedonia  had  been 
fully  organized  and  that  of  Greece  comparatively  prostrated, 
it  might  be  argued  plausibly  (I  do  not  say  decisively,  even 
then)  that  submission  to  Macedonia  had  become  a  fatal 
necessity;  and  that  attempts  to  resist  could  only  end  by 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,    c.  16.     See     Phokion. 
the  first  repartee  there  ascribed  to         ^  Plutarch,  Phokion.  c.  7. 
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converting  bad  into  worse.  But  the  peace-policy  of  Phokion 

—  which  might  be  called  prudence,  after  the  accession  of 
Alexander — was  ruinously  imprudent  as  well  as  dishonour- 
able during  the  reign  of  Philip.  The  odds  were  all  against 
Philip  in  his  early  years;  they  shifted  and  became  more 
and  more  in  his  favour,  only  because  his  game  was  played 
well,  and  that  of  his  opponents  badly.  The  superiority  of 
force  was  at  first  so  much  on  the  side  of  Athens,  that  if 
she  had  been  willing  to  employ  it,  she  might  have  made 
sure  of  keeping  Philip  at  least  within  the  limits  of  Mace- 
donia. All  depended  upon  her  will;  upon  the  question, 
whether  her  citizens  were  prepared  in  their  own  minds  to 
incur  the  expense  and  fatigue  of  a  vigorous  foreign  policy 

—  whether  they  would  handle  their  pikes,  open  their 
purses,  and  forego  the  comforts  of  home,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  Grrecian  and  Athenian  liberty  against  a  growing, 
but  not  as  yet  irresistible,  destroyer.  To  such  a  sacrifice 
the  Athenians  could  not  bring  themselves  to  submit;  and 
in  consequence  of  that  reluctance,  they  were  driven  in  the 
end  to  a  much  graver  and  more  irreparable  sacrifice — the 
loss  of  liberty,  dignity,  and  security.  Now  it  was  precisely 
at  such  a  moment,  and  when  such  a  question  was  pending, 
that  the  influence  of  the  peace-loving  Phokion  was  most 
ruinous.  His  anxiety  that  the  citizens  should  be  buried 
at  home  in  their  own  sepulchres  —  his  despair,  mingled 
with  contempt,  of  his  countrymen  and  their  refined  habits 
— his  hatred  of  the  orators  who  might  profit  by  an  increased 
war-expenditure  i — all  contributed  to  make  him  discourage 
public  effort,  and  await  passively  the  preponderance  of  the 
Macedonian  arms;  thus  playing  the  game  of  Philip,  and 
siding,  though  himself  incorruptible,  with  the  orators  in 
Philip's  pay. 

The  love  of  peace,  either  in  a  community,  or  in  an 
Change  in  individual,  usually  commands  sympathy  without 
the  military  farther  inquiry,  though  there  are  times  of  grow- 
Gteece  ing  danger  from  without,  in  which  the  adviser 

since  the  of  peace  is  the  worst  guide  that  can  be  followed. 
ne8i°an°war.  Since  the  Peloponncsiau  war,  a  revolution  had 
Decline  of  been  silently  going  on  'in  Greece,  whereby  the 
soidfersMp:  dutics  of  soldicrship  had  passed  to  a  great  degree 
increased  from  citizcu  militia  into  the  hands  of  paid  mer- 
me7c*enary     ccnaries.     The  resident  citizens  generally  had 

'  See  the  replies  of  Phokion  in  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  23. 
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become  averse  to  the  burthen  of  military  ser- 
vice; while  on  the  other  hand  the  miscellane- 
ous aggregate  of  Greeks  willing  to  carry  arms 
anywhere  and  looking  merely  for  pay,  had  great- 
ly augmented.  Very  differently  had  the  case 
once  stood.  The  Athenian  citizen  of  432  e.g. — 
by  concurrent  testimony  of  the  eulogist  Perikles  and  of 
the  unfriendly  Corinthians — was  ever  ready  to  brave  the 
danger,  fatigue,  and  privation,  of  foreign  expeditions,  for 
the  glory  of  Athens.  "He  accounted  it  holiday  work  to 
do  duty  in  her  service  (it  is  an  enemy  who  speaks');  he 
wasted  his  body  for  her  as  though  it  had  been  the  body  of 
another."  Embracing  with  passion  the  idea  of  imperial 
Athens,  he  knew  that  she  could  only  be  upheld  by  the 
energetic  efforts  of  her  individual  citizens,  and  that  the 
talk  in  her  public  assemblies,  though  useful  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  action,  was  mischievous  if  allowed  as  a  substitute 
for  action. 2  Such  was  the  Periklean  Athenian  of  431  b.c. 
But  this  energy  had  been  crushed  in  the  disasters  closing 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  never  again  revived.  The 
Demosthenic  Athenian  of  360  b.c.  had  as  it  were  grown 


*  I  have  more  than  once  referred 
to  the  memorable  picture  of  the 
Athenian  character,  in  contrast 
with  the  Spartan,  drawn  by  the 
Corinthian  envoy  at  Sparta  in  432 
B.C.  (Thucyd.  i.  70,  71).  Among 
the  many  attributes  indicative  of 
exuberant  energy  and  activity,  I 
select  those  which  were  most  re- 
quii'ed,  and  most  found  wanting, 
as  the  means  of  keeping  back 
Philip. 

1.  riapa  Sovafjiiv  ToXfjiTiTai ,  xal 
Tiapa  -ptJ^M''  xi><6'jv£UTat,  xal  stcI 
Toi;  osivoi?  susXkiSsi;. 

2.  'Aoxvoi    Ttpoi;     Ufxa;     (jLsXXrjtdi;, 

TiTou?    (in    opposition    to    you, 
Spartans). 

3.  Toii;    (jLSv    ou)(jt,a(atv    dX.Xo- 

TpitDTOtTOl?     UTCSp     T^<;     IZoXswZ 
ypU)VTO(l,     T^    YVUJfXT)    8=    OlXilOTOtTlQ 

£<;  TO  :ipdaa£vv  xi  ursp  auT-^;,  &c. 

4.  Kal  xtxQXa.  fjiSTa  itovcov 
Ttavxa  xal  xiv66;U)v  6i'  oXoy 
Tf/'j  alu>  vo  5  jjio  )^  6oo  ff.,  XI'  d  IT  0 


Xaoouaiv  eXd^ioTa  xiLvUTcoip- 
yovTCDV,  5ia  to  dsi  xxajGai  X7.i 
[jLrjTs  lopTTjv   dXXo   TirjYsiaOat 

7)    TO     TOC     5£0VTa     7t  p  d  5  «  I,     Su[i.'fO- 

pCL'i  T£  o'jy  -^3aov  Tjaoyiav  dTtpdYfxova 
73  dayoXiav  et-.itiovov,  &c. 

To  the  same  purpose  Perikles 
expresses  himself  in  his  funeral 
oration  of  the  ensuing  year;  ex- 
tolling the  vigour  and  courage  of 
his  Countrymen,  as  alike  forward 
and  indefatigable — yet  as  com- 
bined also  with  a  love  of  public 
discussion,  and  a  taste  for  all  the 
refinements  of  peaceful  and  in- 
tellectual life  (Thucyd.    ii.  40,  41). 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  40,  41.  43.  t^c  t:6- 
Xeu);  5'Jvo((j.iv  xa9'  Yjij-spav  'ip^^  9£toy.£- 
vO'j?  xal  Epaaxd?  yiyvOjjlevoU!;  aoxf,;, 
xai  oxav  ujjiiv  fji,£YdX:g  So^ig  £ivai,  sv- 

9'J(J10U[JL£V0UC         OTl        T0X(JLU)VT£C         Xai 

YiYvibaxovT£?  xd  Ssovxa  xal  ev  T0i« 
ipYoi;  alory'jvojXEvoi  SvSpsi;  auxd 
exTTjJavTO,  &c. 

Compare  ii,  63— the  last  speech 
of  Perikles. 

a  2 
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old.  Pugnacity,  Pan-hellenic  championship,  and  the  love 
of  enterprise,  had  died  within  him.  He  was  a  quiet,  home- 
keeping,  refined  citizen,  attached  to  the  democratic  con- 
stitution, and  executing  with  cheerful  pride  his  ordinary 
city-duties  under  it;  but  immersed  in  industrial  or  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  in  domestic  comforts,  in  the  impressive 
manifestations  of  the  public  religion,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
discussion  and  thought,  intellectual  as  well  as  poUtical. 
To  renounce  all  this  for  foreign  and  continued  military 
service,  he  considered  as  a  hardship  not  to  be  endured,  ex- 
cept under  the  pressure  of  danger  near  and  immediate. 
Precautionary  exigences  against  distant  perils,  however 
real,  could  not  be  brought  home  to  his  feelings;  even  to 
pay  others  for  serving  in  his  place,  was  a  duty  which  he 
could  scarcely  be  induced  to  perform. 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  also  among  the  Pelopon* 
Decline  of  nesian  allies  of  Sparta,  the  resident  citizens  had 
military  contracted  the  like  indisposition  to  military 
also  among  service.  In  the  year  431  e.g.,  these  Peloponne- 
the  Peio-  sians  (here  too  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony 
ames^  of  °  of  Perikles  and  Archidamus  ^)  had  been  forward 
Sparta.  for  service  with  their  persons,  and  only  back- 

ward when  asked  for  money.  In  383  e.g.,  Sparta  found 
them  so  reluctant  to  join  her  standard,  especially  for  oper- 
ations beyond  sea,  that  she  was  forced  to  admit  into  her 
confederacy  the  principle  of  pecuniary  commutation;  2  just 
as  Athens  had  done  (about  460-450  b.c.)  with  the  unwar 
like  islanders  enrolled  in  her  confederacy  of  Delos.3 

Amidst  this  increasing  indisposition  to  citizen  military 
Muiti  lica  service,  the  floating,  miscellaneous,  bands  who 
tion  of  mer-  made  soldicrship  a  livelihood  under  any  one  who 
J?^^^  80I-  would  pay  them,  increased  in  number  from  year 
mUchiev-  to  year.  In  402-401  e.g.,  when  the  Cyreian  army 
0U8  conse-  (the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks)  were  levied,  it  had 
neces^sitVof  been  found  difficult  to  bring  so  many  together; 
providing  large  premiums  were  given  to  the  chiefs  or  en- 
emigra  ion.  j-g^-j^g  agents;  the  recruits  consisted,  in  great 
part,  of  settled  men  tempted  by  lucrative  promises  away 
from  their  homes.*     But  active  men  ready  for  paid  foreign 

•  Thucyd.  1.  80,  81,  141.  Mnasippus   to    Korkyra   (Xenoph 

«  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  21.    The  Hellen.  vi.  2,  16). 

allied    cities   furnished  money  in-  *  Thucyd.  i.  99. 

Btoad  of  men  in  the  expedition  of  ♦  Isokratgs,  Orat.  (v.  Philipp.)  s. 
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service  were  perpetually  multiplying,  from  poverty,  exile,  or 
love  of  enterprise ;  i  they  were  put  under  constant  training  and 
greatly  improved,  by  Iphikrates  and  others,  as  peltasts  or 
light  infantry  to  serve  in  conjunction  with  the  citizen  force 
of  hoplites.  Jason  of  Pherae  brought  together  a  greater 
and  better  trained  mercenary  force  than  had  ever  been  seen 
since  the  Cyreians  in  their  upward  march; 2  the  Phokians 
also  in  the  Sacred  AVar,  having  command  over  the  Delphian 
treasures,  surrounded  themselves  with  a  formidable  array 
of  mercenary  soldiers.  There  arose  (as  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  in  modern  Europe)  Condottieri 
like  Charidemus  and  others — generals  having  mercenary 
bands  under  their  command,  and  hiring  themselves  out  to 
any  prince  or  potentate  who  would  emjDloy  and  pay  them. 
Of  these  armed  rovers — poor,  brave,  desperate,  and  held 
by  no  civic  ties — Isokrates  makes  repeated  complaint,  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  misfortunes  of  Greece. 3  Such 
wanderers,  indeed,  usually  formed  the  natural  emigrants  in 


115: ev  sxsivoi?   oe   xoic  XP°" 

voi?  oOx  ^v  ^svixov  oySsv,  ojai'  dvay- 
xa^Q [).%'> OK  ?£/oXoYsiv  ex  xcbv  ttoXeiov, 
rXsov  dvT^Xiaxov  eU  Tac  6i6o|xEvac  xois; 
cuXXeyoyai  dtopidc,  ri  Ty]v  el?  tou? 
oxpaTicbTotc  [xiaQotpopdv. 

About  the  liberal  rewards  of 
Cyrus  to  the  generals  Klearchus, 
Proxenus,  and  others,  for  getting 
together  the  army,  and  to  the  sol- 
diers themselves  also,  see  Xenoph. 
Anabas.  i.  1,  9;  i.  3,  i;  iii,  1,  4; 
vi.  8,  48. 

'  See  the  mention  of  the  merce- 
nary Greeks  in  the  service  of  the 
satrapess  Mania  in  iEolis— of  the 
satraps  Tissaphernes  and  Pharna- 
bazus,  and  of  the  Spartan  Agesilaus 
—of  Iphikrates  and  others,  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iii.  1,  13;  iii.  3,  15;  iv.  2, 
5 ;  iv.  3,  15  ;  iv.  4,  14  ;  iv,  8,  35  ;  vii. 
5,  10. 

Compare  Harpokration— Sjvixov 
e*  Kopivduj— and  Demosthenes,  Phi- 
lipp.  i.  p.  46. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  5. 

'  Isokrates  pours  forth  this  com- 
plaint in  many  places  :  in  the  fourth 
or  Panegyrical  Oration  (B.C.  380) ;  in 
the  eighth  or  Oratio    de  Pace   (356 


B.C.) ;  in  the  fifth  or  Oratio  ad  Phi- 
lippum  (346  B.C.).  The  latest  of 
these  discourses  is  delivered  in  the 
strongest  language.  SeeOrat.Pane- 
gyr.  8.  195.  Tooc  8'  erl  U^ir]c  fxexi 
nai5u)v  xal  yuvaixtLv  d>ao9ai,  itoX- 
Xo'j;  Se  6t'  evSeiav  zGn  xa9'  y)[i.epav 
ETTixoupEiv  (t.  e.  to  become  an  eui- 
xoupo;,  or  paid  soldier  in  foreign 
service)  dvayxai^oixevou?  UTCsp  tu)v 
eySpiuv  ToT?  <f'\.ko\.<;  (xayOfxevou;  duo- 
BvT^jxeiv.  See  also  Orat.  de  Pace 
(viii.)  s.  53,  56,  58,  Orat.  ad  Philipp. 
(v.)  s.  112.  ouTCo  Y«P  ^X'''  "^^  "^^^ 
'EXXd5o?,  atjxe  paov  eLai  auax^^gai 
axpaxoTTsSov  [xeliiov  xal  xpelxxov  ex 
t(]l)v  7:Xav(0|jLSva)v  ■^   x(Lv  TroXixsuofie- 

vu)v,&c also  8.  142,  149;  Orat. 

de  Permutat.  (xv.)  s.  122.  ev  xoT? 
axpaxoueSciK;  xoT<;  7:Xc(va)(jL£voic  xaxa- 
x£Tpi(A(i.£vO(;,  &c.  A  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  the  like  evils  is  also  pre- 
sented in  the  ninth  Epistle  of  Iso- 
krates, to  Archidamus,  s.  9,  12. 
Compare  Demosth.  cont.  Aristo- 
krat.  p.  665    s.  162. 

For  an  example  of  a  disappointed 
lover  who  seeks  distraction  by 
taking  foreign  military  service,  see 
Theokritus,  xiv.  58. 
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new  colonial  enterprises.  But  it  so  happened  that  few 
Hellenic  colonies  were  formed  during  the  interval  between 
400-350  B.C.;  in  fact,  the  space  open  to  Hellenic  coloniza- 
tion was  becoming  more  circumscribed  by  the  peace  of  An- 
talkidas — by  the  despotism  of  Dionysius — and  by  the  in- 
crease of  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  the  inland  powers 
generally.  Isokrates,  while  extolling  the  great  service 
formerly  rendered  to  the  Hellenic  world  by  Athens,  in  set- 
ting on  foot  the  Ionic  emigration,  and  thus  providing  new 
homes  for  so  many  unsettled  Greeks — insists  on  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  similar  means  of  emigration  in  his  own 
day.  He  urges  on  Philip  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
Hellenic  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  to  acquire  ter- 
titory  which  might  furnish  settlement  to  the  multitudes  of 
homeless,  roving,  exiles,  who  lived  by  the  sword,  and 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Greece,  i 

This  decline  of  the  citizen  militia,  and  growing  aversion 
_,  ,    .  to  personal  service,  or  military  exercises — to- 

Detenora-  if  -xu    j.u  i.  •  i? 

tion  of  the  gether  with  the  contemporaneous  increase  oi 
^'m^"  the  professional  soldiery  unmoved  by  civic 
force^oc-  obligations — is  one  of  the  capital  facts  of  the 
curred  at  Demosthenic  age.  Though  not  peculiar  to 
time  with  Athens,  it  strikes  us  more  forcibly  at  Athens, 
the  great  where  the  spirit  of  self-imposed  individual  effort 
me^nt  of  the  had  ouco  been  so  high  wrought — but  where  also 
Macedonian  the  charm  and  stimulus  2  of  peaceful  existence 
was  most  diversified,  and  the  activity  of  in- 
dustrial pursuit  most  continuous.  It  was  a  fatal  severance 
of  the  active  force  of  society  from  political  freedom  and 
intelligence;  breaking  up  that  many-  sided  combination,  of 
cultivated  thought  with  vigorous  deed,  which  formed  the 
Hellenic  ideal — and  throwing  the  defence  of  Greece  upon 

•  Isokrates  ad  Philipp.  (v.)  s.  142-  X7)aiv  y)  toT;  f)ap3ap'Ji<;,  &c. 
144.    Ttpo^    6e  TOij-tOK;  xTioai  itoXetc         *  Thucyd.  ii.  41  (the  funeral  har- 

67:1  TO'JTW    Tcji  Toutp,    XKi  xaToixijai  angae     of    PeriklSs)  —  ^oviXibv     ts 

Touc  vyv  \i.ki  i:Xav(jufA£voy?  6i   IvSsiav  Xeyu)  tt/v  t£  zoXiv  Ttaciav  t^;  'EXXdt- 

Tu)v  xa9'    y)|jL£pav   xal   Xupiaivoftevo'j?  So?  iraiSsaaiv  £i<ai,  xai  xiV  zx'xa-o-i 

01?  av  svTUjrtujtv.     Ofi?  si  fjiTj  ita'Joo-  Soxsiv    ov   jxoi   t6v    ootov  avSpa  isap 

piev  dQpoit;o|jLevO'j(;,  piov  a-jTOtc  ixavov  rjjjuLv   ir.i    zXeiot'    av    sTSt)  xat  fxETO 

iropiaavTE?,    XTjaouaiv   Tjfjidi;   toooutoi  jraplTujv   jjidXiffT'    a-t   E'jTpiTtsXto?  xb 

YevofABvoi  TO  nX^Qo?,  ujats  [xTjOiv  ^x-  ou)|i.a  a&tapxs;  irapey^eaOai. 
Tov  auxoo«  «tvai  <po3epo'J«   xoU'tX- 
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armed  men  looking  up  only  to  their  general  or  their  pay- 
master. But  what  made  it  irreparably  fatal,  was  that  just 
at  this  moment  the  Grecian  world  was  thrown  upon  its 
defence  against  Macedonia  led  by  a  young  prince  of  inde- 
fatigable enterprise;  who  had  imbibed,  and  was  capable 
even  of  improving,  the  best  ideas  of  military  organization  i 
started  by  Epaminondas  and  Iphikrates.  Philip  (as  de- 
scribed by  his  etoemy  Demosthenes)  possessed  all  that  for- 
ward and  unconquerable  love  of  action  which  the  Athenians 
had  manifested  in  431  e.g.,  as  we  know  from  enemies  as 
well  as  from  friends;  while  the  Macedonian  population  also 
retained,  amidst  rudeness  and  poverty,  that  military  apti- 
tude and  readiness  which  had  dwindled  away  within  the 
walls  of  the  Grrecian  cities. 

Though  as  yet  neither  disciplined  nor  formidable,  they 
were  an  excellent  raw  material  for  soldiers,  in 
the  hands  of  an  organising  genius  like  Philip. 
They  were  still  (as  their  predecessors  had  been 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Perdikkas,2  when  the 
king's  wife  baked  cakes  with  her  own  hand  on 
the  hearth),  mountain  shepherds  ill-clothed  and 
ill-housed — eating  and  drinking  from  wooden 
platters  and  cups —  destitute  to  a  great  degree, 
not  merely  of  cities,  but  of  fixed  residences.  3 


Eudeness 
and 

poverty  of 
the  Mace- 
donians— 
excellent 
material 
for 

soldiers — 
organising 
genius  of 
Philip. 


'  The  remarkable  organization  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  with  its 
systematic  combination  of  different 
arms  and  sorts  of  troops, — was  the 
work  of  Philip.  Alexander  found 
it  ready  made  to  his  hands,  in  the 
very  first  months  of  his  reign.  It 
must  doubtless  havebeen  gradually 
formed;  year  after  year  improved 
by  Philip  ;  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  be  enabled  to  trace  the  steps  of 
his  progress.  But  unfortunately 
we  are  left  without  any  informa- 
tion about  the  military  measures 
of  Philip,  beyond  bare  facts  and 
results.  Accordingly  I  am  com- 
pelled to  postpone  what  is  to  be 
said  about  the  Macedonian  mili- 
tary organization  until  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  about  whose  opera- 
tions we  have  valuable  details. 

"  Herodot.  viii.  137. 


■  This  poor  condition  of  the 
Macedonian  population  at  the  ac- 
cessioa  of  Philip,  is  set  forth  in 
the  striking  speech  made  thirty-six 
years  afterwards  by  Alexander  the 
Great  (in  323  B.C.,  a  few  months 
before  his  death)  to  his  soldiers, 
satiated  with  conquest  ahd  plunder, 
but  discontented  with  his  increas- 
ing insolence  and  Orientalism. 

Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  9.  OlXi::- 
T.oc,  yip  itapaXaj^d>v  UjjLai;  iiXavT^Tai 
xal  dTtopo'j?,  £v  SicpQspai?  xou?  iroX- 
Xo'J?  vspiovxa?  dva  xa  oprj  rpoPaxa 
xa-a  oXiya,  xai  itspl  to'Jtcdm  -xaxibt; 
ixoryojxsvoui;  'iXXoploic;  xai  Tpi^aXXoi? 
xai  ToU  opiopOK;  6pac',  yXajjiuOac  [xe>* 
u[jLiv  OLi-X  Tujv  OicpbipcLv  'f  opsiv  iSoixe, 
xaxrjYaY-  ^'-  ^^  ~^'  opwv  e?  xi  ite- 
oio:,  &c. 

Other  points  are  added  in  tho 
version   given  by  Quintus  Curtius 
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The  men  of  substance  were  armed  with  breastplates  anc 
made  good  cavalry;  but  the  infantry  were  a  rabble  destitute 
of  order,  ^  armed  with  wicker  shields  and  rusty  swords,  anc 
contending  at  disadvantage,  though  constantly  kept  on  the 
alert,  to  repel  the  inroads  of  their  lUyrian  or  Thraciar 
neighbours.  Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  whc 
had  never  slain  an  enemy  was  marked  by  a  degrading 
badge.  2  These  were  the  men  whom  Philtp  on  becoming 
king  found  under  his  rule;  not  good  soldiers,  but  excelleni 
recruits  to  be  formed  into  soldiers.  Poverty,  endurance 
and  bodies  inured  to  toil,  were  the  natural  attributes,  wel 
appreciated  by  ancient  politicians,  of  a  military  populatior 
destined  to  make  conquests.  Such  had  been  the  native 
Persians,  at  their  first  outburst  under  Cyrus  the  Great 
such  were  even  the  Greeks  at  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  wliei  . 
the  Spartan  king  Demaratus  reckoned  poverty  both  as  ai 
inmate  of  Greece,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  Grecian  courage,  i 

Now  it  was  against  these  rude  Macedonians,  to  whon  . 
camp-life  presented  chances  of  plunder  without  any  sacrifice  , 
that  the  industrious  and  refined  Athenian  citizen  had  t(  ■ 
go  forth  and  fight,  renouncing  his  trade,  family,  and  festivals  ; 
a  task  the  more  severe,  as  the  perpetual  aggressions  am  t 
systematised  warfare  of  his  new  enemies  could  be  counter  ■ 
vailed  only  by  an  equal  continuity  of  effort  on  his  part.  Fo  ' 
such  personal  devotion,  combined  with  the  anxieties  of  pre 
ventive  vigilance,   the   Athenians   of  the   Periklean  ag( 
would    have    been     prepared,  but    those  of  the  Demo 
sthenic  age  were  not;  though  their  whole  freedom  am 
security  were  in  the  end  found  to  be  at  stake. 

Without  this  brief  sketch  of  the  great  military  chana 
in  Greece  since  the  Peloponnesian  war — the  decline  of  tli 

of  the  same   speech  (x.  10)— "En  thus  (Hellen.  v.  2,  40). 

tandem!    Illyriorum  paulo  ante  et  That  the   infantry  were  of  littl 

Persarum   tributariis,   Asia   et  tot  military  efficiency,  we  see  from  th 

gentium  spolia  fastidio  sunt.  Modo  judgement    of   Brasidas  —  Thucyc 

sub   Philippo   seminudis,    amicula  iv.  126:  compare  also  ii.  100. 

ex  purpura  sordent :    aurum  et  ar-  See  0,  MUller's  short  tract  on  th  i 

gentum  oculi   ferre  non   possunt;  Macedonians,  annexed  to  his  His 

lignea  enim  vasa  desiderant,  et  ex  tory  of  the  Dorians,  s.  33. 

cratibus  scuta   et   rubiginem    gla-  '  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  2,  6. 

diorum."  *  Herodot.   vii.   102.     xf^    'E/.Xi' 

'  Thucydidfis  (ii.  100)  recognises  rsvir,  [t.h  alsi  xots  oovrpopoi;  mti,  & 

the   goodness    of  the   Macedonian  About  the  Persians,   Herodot. 

cavalry;  so  also  Xenophon,  in  the  71;  Arrian,  v.  4,  13. 
Spartan   expedition  against  Olyu- 
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ntizen  force  and  the  increase  of  mercenaries — the  reader 
>vould  scarcely  understand  either  the  proceedings  of  Athens 
n  reference  to  Philip,  or  the  career  of  Demosthenes  on 
which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

.  Having  by  assidous  labour  acquired  for  himself  these 
!iigh  powers  both  of  speech  and  of  composition,  j,.^^^ 
Demosthenes  stood  forward  in  354  b.c.  to  devote  iiamentary 
them  to  the  service  of  the  public.     His   first   p^e^^?*^^"^ 
address  to  the  assembly  is  not  less  interesting,  sthenes— 
Dbjectively,  as  a  memorial  of  the  actual  Hellenic   ^^  t^®  ^^- 
political  world  in  that  year — than  subjectively,   alarm  felt 
as  an  evidence  of  his  own  manner  of  appreciating  about 
its  exigences,  i  At  that  moment,  the  predominant 
apprehension  at  Athens  arose  from  reports  respecting  the 
Great  King,  who  was  said  to  be  contemplating  measures  of 
hostility  against  Grreece,  and  against  Athens  in  particular, 
in  consequence  of  the  aid  recently  lent  by  the  Athenian 
general  Chares  to  the  revolted  Persian  satrap  Artabazus. 
By  this  apprehension — which  had  already,  in  part,  deter- 
mined the  Athenians  (a  year  before)  to  make  peace  with 
their  revolted  insular  allies,  and  close  the  Social  A\"ar — the 
public  mind  still  continued  agitated.  A  Persian  armament 
of  300  sail,  with  a'large  force  of  Grecian  mercenaries — and 
an  invasion  of  Greece — was  talked  of  as  probable. 2     It 
appears  that  Mausolus,  prince  or  satrap  of  Karia,  who  had 
been  the  principal  agent  in  inflaming  the  Social  War,  still 
prosecuted  hostilities  against  the   islands  even  after  the 
peace,    announcing   that    he  acted   in   execution   of  the 
king's  designs;  so  that  the  Athenians  sent  envoys  to  re- 
monstrate with  him. 3      The  Persians  seem  also  to  have 
;been  collecting  inland  forces,  which  were  employed  some 
years  afterwards  in  reconquering  Egypt,  but  of  which  the 

'  The    oration   De  Symmoriis    is  way  in  which  Demosthenes  argues, 

placed    by  Dionysius    of    Halikar-  in  the  Oration  De  Symmoriis  (p.  187. 

nassus   in  the  archonship   of  Dio-  s.  40-42),  as  to  the  relations  of  the 

timus,  354-353  B.C.  (Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Thebans  with  Persia— will  see  that 

Ammaeum,p.724).   And  it  is  plainly  he   cannot   have    known   anything 

composed   prior  to  the  expedition  about  assistance  given  by  the  The- 

sent  by  the  Thebans  under  Pam-  bans  to  Artabazus  against  Persia, 

menes  to  assist  the  revolted  Arta-  '  Diodor.  xvi.  21. 

bazus  against  the  Great  King ;  which  '  Demosthenes  cont.  Timokratem. 

expedition  is   placed   by  Diodorus  s.l5:  see  also  the  second  Argument 

(xvi.  34)   in   the  ensuing   year  353-  prefixed  to  that  Oration. 
52  B.C.    "Whoever  will  examine  tho 
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destination  was  not  at  this  moment  declared.  Hence  the 
alarm  now  prevalent  at  Athens.  It  is  material  to  note — 
as  a  mark  in  the  tide  of  events — that  few  persons  as  yet 
entertained  apprehensions  about  Philip  of  Macedon,  though 
that  prince  was  augmenting  steadily  his  military  force  as 
well  as  his  conquests.  Nay,  Philip  afterwards  asserted,  that 
during  this  alarm  of  Persian  invasion,  he  was  himself  one 
of  the  parties  invited  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Grreece.i 
Though  the  Macedonian  power  had  not  yet  become 
obviously  formidable,  we  trace  in  the  present  speech  of 
Demosthenes  that  same  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  after- 
wards rendered  him  so  strenuous  in  blowing  the  trumpet 
against  Philip.  The  obligation  incumbent  upon  all  Greeks, 
but  upon  Athens  especially,  on  account  of  her  traditions 
and  her  station,  to  uphold  Hellenic  liberty  against  the 
foreigner  at  all  cost,  is  insisted  on  with  an  emphasis  and 
dignity  worthy  of  Perikles.2  But  while  Demosthenes  thus 
impresses  upon  his  countrymen  noble  and  Pan-hellenic 
purposes,  he  does  not  rest  content  with  eloquent  declama- 
tion, or  negative  criticism  on  the  past.  His  recommendations 
as  to  means  are  positive  and  explicit;  implying  an  attentive 
survey  and  a  sagacious  appreciation  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances.  While  keeping  before  his  countrymen  a 
favourable  view  of  their  position,  he  never  promises  them 
success  except  on  condition  of  earnest  and  persevering  in- 
dividual efforts,  with  arms  and  with  money.  He  exhausts 
all  his  invention  in  the  unpopular  task  of  shaming  them^ 
by  direct  reproach  as  well  as  by  oblique  insinuation,  out  of 
that  aversion  to  personal  military  service  which,  for  the 
misfortune  of  Athens,  had  become  a  confirmed  habit.  Such 
positive  and  practical  character  as  to  means,  always  con- 
templating the  full  exigences  of  a  given  situation — combined 
with  the  constant  presentation  of  Athens,  as  the  pledged 
champion  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  with  appeals  to  Athenian 
foretime,  not  as  a  patrimony  to  rest  upon,  but  as  an 
example  to  imitate — constitute  the  imperishable  charm  of 

•  See   Epistola   Philipp.    ap.  De-  ysaQai   fxoi    Soxet  t(I>v   t6ia   ti   oofx- 

mosthen.  p.  160.  s.  6.  <p3p6vtu>v    6ioixou(isvoic    tu>v    &XX(i>v 

'  Demosthenfis,  De  Syramoriis,  p.  'tXXr)vu)v  djisXr^aai,  Ofiiv  6'  0'j8'  dfii- 

179.  8.  7.     OySz  Yap  o-jo'  arj  tor);  6p«I)  xou{jiEvoi;  napd  Td)v  d5ixo'JvTU)v  xiXo* 

Toi<;  t'   aXXoic 'tX'Tjiji  xai  ujxiv  :ispi  t3Ti  Xatpilv    to6tt)v  ttjv  Sixr^v,    eoaai 

Tujv  rpoc  TOv  PaoiXea  -.r^i  3^'jXr)v  Tiva^  auTu)v  uk6  T«Ji  Pap^ipip  T*''*'^*''- 
o'Joav— dXX  cxtivu)v  [iiv  roXXoU  Ev6i- 


d 
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these  harangues  of  Demosthenes,  not  less  memorable 
than  their  excellence  as  rhetorical  compositions.  In  the 
latter  merit,  indeed,  his  rival  ^schines  is  less  inferior  to 
him  than  in  the  former. 

In  no  one  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  is  the  spirit 
dF  practical  wisdom  more  predominant  than  in  positive  re- 
this  his  earliest  known  discourse  to  the  public  commend - 
assembly— on  the  Symmories— delivered  by  a  ?he°spee"ch 
young  man  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age  ,  who  —mature 
30uld  have  had  little  other  teaching  except  g^g^e^^Jy^"*^ 
from  the  decried  classes  of  ^ophists ,  rhetors,  which  they 
md  actors.  "While  proclaiming  the  king  of  Per-  ^™P^y- 
sia  as  the  common  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Grecian 
aame,  he  contends  that  no  evidence  of  impending  Persian 
ittack  had  yet  transpired ,  sufficiently  obvious  and  glaring 
DO  warrant  Athens  in  sending  round  i  to  invoke  a  general 
.eague  of  Greeks,  as  previous  speakers  had  suggested.  He 
deprecates  on  the  one  hand  any  step  calculated  to  provoke 
:he  Persian  king  or  bring  on  a  war — and  on  the  other  hand, 
my  premature  appeal  to  the  Greeks  for  combination,  be- 
fore they  themselves  were  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  com- 
non  danger.  Nothing  but  such  common  terror  could  bring 
ibout  union  among  the  different  Hellenic  cities  ;  nothing 
3lse  could  silence  those  standing  jealousies  and  antipathies, 
vvhich  rendered  intestine  war  so  frequent,  and  would  prob- 
ibly  enable  the  Persian  king  to  purchase  several  Greeks 
For  his  own  allies  against  the  rest. 

"Let  us  neither  be  immoderately  afraid  of  the  Great 
King,  nor  on  the  other  hand  be  ourselves  the  first  to  begin 
the  war  and  wrong  him — as  well  on  our  account  as  from 
the  bad  feeling  and  mistrust  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
iround  us.  If  indeed  we,  with  the  full  and  unanimous  force 
Df  Greece,  could  attack  him  unassisted,  I  should  have  held 
that  even  wrong,  done  towards  him,  was  no  wrong  at  all. 
But  since  this  is  impossible,  I  contend  that  we  must  take 
3are  not  to  give  the  king  a  pretence  for  enforcing  claims 
Df  right  on  behalf  of  the  other  Greeks.  While  we  remain 
4uiet,  he  cannot  do  any  such  thing  without  being  mistrust- 
3d;  but  if  we  have  been  the  first  to  begin  war,  he  will  na- 
turally seem  to  mean  sincere  friendship  to  the  others,  on 
xccount  of  their  aversion  to  us.  Do  not,  therefore,  expose 
:o  hght  the  sad  distempers  of  the   Hellenic  world,   by 

*  Demosthen.  De  Symmor.  p.  181.  s.  14. 
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calling  together  its  members  when  you  will  not  persuade 
them,  and  by  going  to  war  when  you  will  have  no  adequate 
force  ;  but  keep  the  peace,  confiding  in  yourselves,  and 
making  full  preparation."  i 

It  is  this  necessity  of  making  preparation,  which  con- 
His  pro-  stitutes  the  special  purpose  of  Demosthenes  ir 
posed  pre-  his  harangue.  He  produces  an  elaborate  plan 
and*8cheme  matured  by  careful  reflection, 2  for  improving 
for  and  extending  the  classification  by  Symmories 

the^basfs^  proposing  a  more  convenient  and  systematic 
of  the  distribution  of  the  leading  citizens  as  well  as  0 

Symmories.  ^^iq  total  financial  and  nautical  means — such  ai 
to  ensure  both  the  ready  equipment  of  armed  force  when 
ever  required,  and  a  fair  apportionment  both  of  efiFort  anc 
of  expense  among  the  citizens.     Into  the  details  of  thif 
plan  of  economical  reform,  which  are  explained  with  th« 
precision  ofan  administrator  and  not  with  the  vagueness  of.' 
rhetor,  I  do  not  here  enter;  especially  as  we  do  not  know  tha 
it  was  actually  adopted.  But  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  propos 
ed  deserves  all  attention,  as  proclaiming,  even  at  this  earb  ; 
day,  the  home-truth  which  the  orator  reiterates  in  so  man; ; 
subsequentharangues.   "In  the  preparation  which  I  propoS' 
to  you,  Athenians  (he  says)  ,the  first  and  most  important  poin  : 
is,  that  your  minds  shall  be  so  set,  as  that  each  man  individuall;  f 
will  be  willing  and  forward  in  doing  his  duty.     For  you  se  i 
plainly  that  of  all  those  matters  on  which  you  have  determine*  : 
collectively,  and  on  which  each  man  individually  has  looke( ' 
upon  the  duty  of  execution  as  devolving  upon  himself — no 
one  has  ever  slipped  through  your  hands;  while,  on  th 

*  Demosthen.  De  Symmor.  p.  188.  SitoicTO?  iv  cTt]  toiooto  ti  itpi-rTiov- 

8.  42-46 'Qjt'  oute  <po[i»is^ai  i:6X£|jlov    hi    i:oir,!J7f/svu)v    itpoxepu  ; 

9rj|jii     5eiv    itepa    too   jXiTpioy,    o'jV  eixotcoc  «v  6oxoir,  5idt  tt)  v  itp  o 

orajr^fjvoi  itpoTepoui;  ex^pspsiv  tov  «6-  6  {*  a  ;  e  /  9  p  a  v  t  o  i  ?  a  X  >.  o  i?  ©  i ).  c 

Xe^iov  .  .  .  Eivai  pcJXEaOai.     My)    ouv    eSeXe-, 

....  To*>TOv  TJflSl?  (?o3u>|As8»;  (tTj5a         $TJT6   U>S    XOXU);     Ey.''    to  'EX  AT 

p.u);'    dXXa    \j.Tfi'  d§ix(I>fj[.sv,    oOT«i)v  vixi,  aoYxotXouvTH^t'ouKS 

ijixwv  ivexaxoi  t^?  tuivaXXuiv  ogxs,    xot    itoXtfjioOvTE?    ?t'   o  .r 

'EXXrjvtov    Topa-/^;     xal     i  i:  i  a-  6u  vi^  asoO  f  4  XX'  e  y  «t«  T]  ay  x '" 

^xiac"  ii'.zi  tl  7'  6(jL'>*('jpia56<  ■^v  pi'Ta  (<appoovTt?  xal    itapaoxsyaC' 

rivTtov  EiTiOiaOati  (tovw,   o'iS'  aSixtIv  jxsvoi. 

7jpiacExti<ova5ixr,|jL' Sv  £fjr,xa. 'ErEiSij  *  Deraosthen.  De  Symmor.  p.  18 

SEToyft' O'JTujc  lytij^yXaTTEaf/at^r^pLi  8.17.     Tr,v  |jl£v  rapaaxEurjv,  Ir.Uiz  d 

Oilv   p.T)  itpo?ajiv   Sujfitv  35"iXti  ToO  dpiota   xai  Toi'/iOTa  ft'^r^9t•:'Xl,    r.a- 

td  Jixaia  br.ip  TU)<  dXXujv 'EXXi^vtuv  iroXXd  irpaYfjiaTa  «3/.c<'  oxoru>v. 
Cr^teiv  rj9yyia<  jjiiv  ydp  e/ovtu) <  Ofini)  <, 
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contrary,  whenever,  after  determination  has  been  taken, 
you  have  stood  looking  at  one  another,  no  man  intending 
to  do  anything  himself,  but  every  one  throwing  the  burthen 
of  action  upon  his  neighbour — nothing  has  ever  succeeded. 
Assuming  you,  therefore,  to  be  thus  disposed  and  wound 
up  to  the  proper  pitch,  I  recommend,"  i  &c. 

This  is  the  true  Demosthenic  vein   of  exhortation, 
running  with  unabated  force  through  the  Phi-   Spirit  of 
lippics  and  Olynthiacs,  and  striving  to  revive  gtheniT"' 
that  conjunction — of  which  Perikles  had  boasted   exhorta- 
as  an  established  fact  in  the  Athenian  character  2  *^^°^°^~ 
— energetic  individual  action  following  upon  full  impressing 
public  debate  and  collective  resolution.    How  *^® ^  ^.^ 
often   here,   and  elsewhere,    does   the    orator  of  personal 
denounce  the  uselessness  of  votes  in  the  public   g^c/ifice  ^s 
assembly,  even  after  such  votes  had  been  passed  conditions 
—if  the  citizens  individually  hung  back,  and  of  success. 
shrunk  from  the  fatigue  or  the  pecuniary  burthen  indis- 
pensable for  execution!  Demus  in  the  Pnyx  (to  use,   in  an 
altered  sense,  an  Aristophanic  comparison 3)  still  remained 
Pan-hellenic  and  patriotic,  when  Demus  at  home  had  come 
to  think  that  the  city  would  march  safely  by  itself  without 
any  sacrifice  on  his  part,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
become  absorbed  in  his  property,  family,  religion,  and 
recreations.v  And  so  Athens  might  really  have  proceeded, 
in  her  enjoyment  of  liberty,  wealth,  refinement,  and  in- 
dividual  security — could  the  Grecian  world  have  been 
guaranteed  against  the  formidable  Macedonian  enemy  from 
without. 

It  was  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  alarm  respecting 
Persia  had  worn  off,  that  the  Athenians  were   b.c  354-353. 
called  on  to  discuss  the  conflicting  applications   Affairs  of 
of  Sparta  and  of  Megalopolis.     The  success  of  „egug^""ro- 
the  Phokians  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  prevent  fec^s^of  ^'^ 

*  Demosthen.  De  Symmor.  p.  182.  i^xsiv    r)Yi^cr«TO,  ouSsv  r. ibitoG' 

8.18,    'Earx   Tolj'jv   itpu)Tov   |x£v  TTJc  0  jJL 5  c  6  Ss «"->  Y ^ '*'   o<Ja  8' tjPouXt^Qtjts 

.  ■napaaxEufji;,   d)  oivSps?  'AQrjvaioi,   xal  fjiEv,  [j.2Ta   xauTa   8'    aire  PX  e'liaxs 

[xiYioTOv,   ouTU)  oiaxsIoQai   ~.a(:  f^ui-  Ttpoc    dXXTjXoo?   u>  ?    outo?   [isv 

[xa?  Ufiac,u)(;£xot(jTOvixovTa7tpo96fjLcui;  IxaaTo;    o  Ci    itoi^QOtov,    Tov    8e 

o,ti  Sv  5£:q  uoirjaovxa.  'Opaxs  y^P>  *^  TrXrjaiov  upa^ovTa,   ouSsv  niojtoO' 

i'lfSpsi;  AfJTjvaioi,  Sti,  oaa  [xsv  t.(o-  0|jliv    kfi^z-zo.      'Eyovxtov    o'    0|jiu)v 

1:06'     oitavxs;     u[jL£t?    ii'^oDlri-  ou  x  co  xa  l  7t  opiu  5  U(Afi£vu>v,  Ac. 

Stixe,  xalfiExoxaiixaxoTtpix-  '^  Thucyd.  ii.  39,  40. 

THva'Jx6<;£xaaxoi;eaux<{>npoa-  '  Aristophanes,  Equit.  750. 
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Sparta  Thebes,    especially    while    her    troops,    under 

?lfegafopo-  Paramenes,  were  absent  in  Asia,  from  inter- 
lis-her         ferinff  in  Peloponnesus  for  the  protection  of 

attempt  to      -.r        9  ,.        ^,S,  ,^  a  n  t 

obtain  Megalopolis.    ihere  were  even  at  Athens  poli- 

coopera-  ticians  who  confidently  predicted  the  ap- 
Athen's!"^  proaching  humiliation  of  Thebes, '  together  with 
the  emancipation  and  reconstitution  of  those  Boeotian 
towns  which  she  now  held  in  dependence — Orchomenus, 
Thespise,  and  Platsea;  predictions  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  miso-Theban  sentiment  at  Athens.  To  the  Spartans, 
the  moment  appeared  favourable  for  breaking  up  Mega- 
lopolis and  recovering  Messene;  in  which  scheme  they 
hoped  to  interest  not  only  Athens,  but  also  Elis,  Phlius, 
and  some  other  Peloponnesian  states.  To  Athens  they 
offered  aid  for  the  recovery  of  Oropus,  now  and  for  about 
twelve  years  past  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans ;  to  Elis  and 
Phlius  they  also  tendered  assistance  for  regaining  respect- 
ively Triphylia  and  the  Trikaranum,  from  the  Arcadians 
and  Argeians.2  This  political  combination  was  warmly 
espoused  by  a  considerable  party  at  Athens;  being  recom- 
mended not  less  by  aversion  to  Thebes  than  by  the  anxious 
desire  for  repossessing  the  border  town  of  Oropus.  But 
it  was  combated  by  others,  and  by  Demosthenes  among 
the  number,  who  could  not  be  tempted  by  any  bait  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  reconstitution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  power 
as  it  had  stood  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  In  the 
Athenian  assembly,  the  discussion  was  animated  and  even 
angry;  the  envoys  from  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  those  from 
Sparta  on  the  other  side,  finding  strenuous  partisans. 3 

Demosthenes  strikes  a  course  professedly  middle  be- 
views  and  tweeu  the  two,  yet  really  in  favour  of  defending 
recommen-     Megalopolis  against  Spartan  reconquest.     Wt 

dations  of  °     i      •        ii  •  l-  /         •       ±^  j.-         T\ 

Domo-  remark  in  this   oration  (as  m  the  oration  Dt 

Bthenfts-he   Symmoriis,   a   year   before)   that  there    is   nc 

advises  that       ri      •  ,       t-il-t  •    j.    j.       t  i.-      j 

Athens  allusioH  to  Philip;   a  point  to  be  noticed  as 

'  Demosthenes,  Orat.  pro  Mega-  0T)PaIoi,  wantp  a^TOUC  6«t,  Ac. 

lopolitauis,  p.  203.  s.  5.  p.  210.  s.  36.  Compare  Deraosthenfis  cont.  Aria 

'tloTi   Toivuv   ev  Tivi   Toio'Jttp  xaip«i<  tokrat.  p.  664.  s.  120. 

TO  rpaYpLCtta  vuv,  et  xi  Ssi  tok  ilpT)*  '  Demosthenfis  pro  Megalopolit 

(ttvoic    noXXixic    itap'    i)|iiv    Xoyoi;  p.  206.  s.  18;  compare  Xenoph.  rfel 

Ttxpir,pao9ai,  tusTi  Btj^'u/jc  |xiv 'Op-  len.  vii.  2,  1-6. 

•/oixtvou   xal  Siajtidi^   xal  flXoiTanuv  *  Demo8then6»   pro  Megalopolit 

clxia(lii9U>v    da^tvtU    7ev£3'ixi,    &c.  p.  202.  s.  1. 
*Av    jitv    Toiv'Jv   xaTa7:o).£(i.T|f»u>oiv    ol 
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evidence  of  the  gradual  changes  in  the  Demo-  ^^^^^  , 
sthenic  point  of  view.  All  the  arguments  urged  Messeng 
turn  upon  Hellenic  and  Athenian  interests,  and  Mega- 
without  reference  to  the  likelihood  of  hostilities  °^°  ^^" 
from  without.  In  fact,  Demosthenes  lays  down,  as  a  po- 
sition not  to  be  disputed  by  any  one,  that  for  the  interest 
of  Athens,  both  Sparta  and  Thebes  ought  to  be  weak; 
neither  of  them  in  condition  to  disturb  her  security;  i — a 
position,  unfortunately,  but  too  well  recognised  among  all 
the  leading  Grecian  states  in  their  reciprocal  dealings  with 
each  other,  rendering  the  Pan-hellenic  aggregate  com- 
paratively defenceless  against  Philip  or  any  skilful 
Aggressor  from  without.  While,  however,  affirming  a 
general  maxim,  in  itself  questionable  and  perilous,  Demo- 
sthenes deduces  from  it  nothing  but  judicious  consequences, 
[n  regard  to  Sparta,  he  insists  only  on  keeping  her  in  statu 
quo,  and  maintaining  inviolate  against  her  the  independence 
Df  Megalopolis  and  Messene.  He  will  not  be  prevailed 
ipon  to  surrender  to  her  these  two  cities,  even  by  the 
jeductive  prospect  of  assistance  to  Athens  in  recovering 
Oropus,  and  in  reviving  the  autonomy  of  the  Boeotian 
:ities.  At  that  moment  the  prevalent  disposition  among 
:he  Athenian  public  was  antipathy  against  Thebes,  com- 
bined with  a  certain  sympathy  in  favour  of  Sparta,  whoih 
:hey  had  aided  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  against  the 
\Iegalopolitans.2  Though  himself  sharing  this  sentiment, 3 
Demosthenes  will  not  suffer  his  countrymen  to  be  misled 
)y  it.  He  recommends  that  Athens  shall  herself  take  up 
-he  Theban  policy  in  regard  to  Megalopolis  and  Messene, 
;o  as  to  protect  these  two  cities  against  Sparta;  the  rather, 
is  by  such  a  proceeding  the  Thebans  will  be  excluded  from 
Peloponnesus,  and  their  general  influence  narrowed.  He 
iven  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  Sparta  should  succeed 
n  reconquering  Megalopolis  and  Messene,  Athens  must 
igain  become  the  ally  of  the  Thebans  to  restrain  her 
arther  aggrandisement.  3 


'  Demosthen.  pro  Megalopolit.  p.         *  SeeDemosthen.  cont.Leptinem. 

03.  8.5,  6.  Compare  a  similar  senti-  p.   489    s.   172    (delivered  S55  B.C.)  ; 

nent.   Demosthenes    cont.    Aristo-  and  Olynthiac.  i.  p.  16.  s.  27. 
:rat.  p.  654.  s.  120.  *  Deraosthengs  pro  Megalopolit. 

'  Demosthen.  pro  Megalopolit.  p.  p.  207.  s.  24. 
03.  8.  7,  9.  p.  207.  s.  22. 
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As  far  as  we  make  out  from  imperfect  information,  it 
seems  that  the  views  of  Demosthenes  did  not  prevail,  and 
that  the  Athenians  declined  to  undertake  the  protection 
of  Megalopolis  against  Sparta;  since  we  presently  find  the 
Thebans  continuing  to  afford  that  protection,  as  they  had 
done  before.  The  aggressive  schemes  of  Sparta  appear  to 
havebeen  broached  at  the  moment  when  thePhokians  under 
Onomarchus  were  so  decidedly  superior  to  Thebes  as  to 
place  that  city  in  some  embarrassment.  But  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Phokians  was  soon  lessened  by  their  collision 
with  a  more  formidable  enemy — Philip  of  Macedon. 

That  prince  had  been  already  partially  interfering  in 
B.C.  353-352.  Thessalian  affairs,  i  at  the  instigation  of  Eudikus 
Philip  in  and  Simus,  chiefs  of  the  Aleuadae  of  Larissa 
he'lu^acks  ^g^i'^st  Lykophron  the  despot  of  Pherae.  Bui 
Lykophron  his  recent  acquisition  of  Methone  left  him  mort 
who'cYus  ^^  liberty  to  extend  his  conquests  southward 
in  Onomar-  and  to  bring  a  larger  force  to  bear  on  the  dis 
th  "^  ^^^  sensions  of  Thessaly.  In  that  country,  the  greal 
Phokians—  cities  were,  2  as  usual,  contending  for  supremacy 
Onomar-  a^d  holding  in  subjection  the  smaller  by  meanj 
defeats  of  garrisons;  while  Lykophron  of  Pherae  wa; 

Philip.  exerting  himself  to  regain  that  ascendency  ovei 

the  whole,  which  had  once  been  possessed  by  Jason  anc 
Alexander.  Philip  now  marched  into  the  country  and  at 
tacked  him  so  vigorously  as  to  constrain  him  to  invoke  ai( 
from  the  Phokians.  Onomarchus,  at  that  time  victoriou 
over  the  Thebans  and  master  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  wa. 
interested  in  checking  the  farther  progress  of  Philip  south 
ward  and  extending  his  own  ascendency.  He  sent  int< 
Thessaly  a  force  of  7000  men,  under  his  brother  Phayllu£ 
to  sustain  Lykophron.  But  Phayllus  failed  altogether 
being  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  Philip,  s< 
thatLykophron  of  Pherae  was  in  greater  danger  than  ever 
Upon  this,  Onomarchus  went  himself  thither  with  the  ful 
force  of  Phokians  and  foreign  mercenaries.  An  obstinate 
and  seemingly  a  protracted  contest  now  took  place,  in  th 
course  of  which  he  was  at  first  decidedly  victorious.  H 
defeated  Philip  in  two  battles,  with  such  severe  loss  tha 
the  Macedonian  army  was  withdrawn  from  Thessaly,  whil 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  14;    Demosthenfis,         '  Isokratfis,  Orat.  viii.  (De  PftOC 
Be   CoroD&,    p.  241.   s.  60.    Harpo-     a.  148,  144. 
kration  y.  2t|xo;. 
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ykophron  with  his  Phokian  allies  remained  masters  of 
le  country,  i 

This  great  success  of  the  Phokian  arms  was  followed 
D  by  farther  victory  in  Boeotia.     Onomarchus   Successes 
inewed  his  invasion  of  that  territory,  defeated   ^^  Onomar- 
16  Thebans  in  battle,  and  made  himself  master  Boeotia— 
'  Koroneia,  in  addition  to  Orchomenus,  which   maximum 
)  held  before.  2     It  would  seem  that  the  The-  phokian 
ms  were  at  this  time  deprived  of  much  of  power. 
eir  force,  which  was  serving  in  Asia  under  Artabazus, 
id  which,  perhaps  from  these  very  reverses,  they  presently 
called.     The  Phokians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at  the 
ight  of  their  power.     At  this  juncture  falls,  probably, 
e  aggressive  combination  of  the  Spartans   against  Me- 
ilopolis,  and  the  debate,  before  noticed,  in  the  Athenian 
sembly. 

Philip  was  for  some  time  in  embarrassment  from  his 
feats  in  Thessaly.     His  soldiers,  discouraged  b.c.  353.352. 
d  even  mutinous,  would  hardly  consent  to  Phiiip 
main  under  his  standard.     By  great  pains,  repairs  his 
d  animated  exhortation,  he  at  last  succeeded  marches" 
reanimating  them.     After  a  certain  interval  ^s^^^  into 
[•  restoration  and  reinforcement,  he  advanced  his^com-" 
th  a  fresh  army  into  Thessaly,  and  resumed   p^®*® 
5  operations  against  Lykophron ;  who  was  ob-   ov^er'the 
ed  again  to  solicit  aid  from  Onomarchus,  and  phokians  — 
promise  that  all  Thessaly  should  hencefor-  chuTis'^' 
i,rd  be  held  under  his  dependence.     Onomar-  slain, 
us  accordingly  joined  him  in  Thessaly  with  a  large  army, 
id  to  consist  of  20,000  foot  and  500  cavalry.     But  he 
ind  on  this  occasion,  within  the  country,  more  obstinate 
sistance  than  before;  for  the  cruel  dynasty  ofPherae  had 
obably  abused  their  previous  victory  by  aggravated  vio- 
ice  and  rapacity,  so  as  to  throw  into  the  arms  of  their 
emy  a  multitude  of  exiles.      On  Philip's  coming  into 
lessaly  with  a  new  army,  the  Thessalians  embraced  his 
ise  so  warmly,  that  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
army  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse.     Onomarchus  met 
n  in  the  field,  somewhere  near  the  southern  coast  of 
lessaly;  not  diffident  of  success,  as  well  from  his  recent 
stories,   as   from   the    neighbourhood  of   an   Athenian 
et  under  Chares,  cooperating  with  him.     Here  a  battle 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  35.  2  Djodor.  xvi.  35. 
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was  joined,  and  obstinately  contested  between  the  two  ar- 
mies, nearly  equal  in  numbers  of  infantry.  Philip  exalted 
the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  decorating  them  with  laurel 
wreaths,  i  as  crusaders  in  the  service  of  the  god  against  the 
despoilers  of  the  Delphian  temple ;  while  the  Thessalians 
also,  forming  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece  and  fighting  with 
earnest  valour,  gave  decisive  advantage  to  his  cause.  The 
defeat  of  the  forces  of  Onomarchus  and  Lykophron  was 
complete.  Six  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
slain,  and  three  thousand  to  have  been  taken  prisoners: 
the  remainder  escaped  either  by  flight,  or  by  throwing 
away  their  arms,  and  swimming  off  to  the  Athenian  ships 
Onomarchus  himself  perished.  According  to  one  account 
he  was  slain  by  his  own  mercenaries,  provoked  by  his  cow- 
ardice: according  to  another  account,  he  was  drowned— 
being  carried  into  the  sea '  by  an  unruly  horse,  and  trying, 
to  escape  to  the  ships.  Philip  caused  his  dead  bod; 
to  be  crucified,  and  drowned  all  the  prisoners  as  mei 
guilty  of  sacrilege.  2 

This  victory  procured  for  the  Macedonian  prince  grea 

renown  as  avenger  of  the  Delphian  god — an( 
vhiu^^'^^^  became  an  important  step  'in  his  career  of  ag 
conquers  grandiscment.  It  not  only  terminated  the  pow 
Paga^se-*^  cr  of  the  Phokians  north  of  Thermopylae  ,  bu 
becomes  also  finally  crushed  the  powerful  dynasty  c 
S^Thes-^  Pherae  in  Thessaly.  Philip  laid  siege  to  tha 
saiy-ex-  city,  upon  which  Lykophron  and  Peitholau 
Lyko°  hron    surrounded  by  an  adverse  population  and  unabl 

to  make  any  long  defence,  capitulated,  and  su: 
rendered  it  to  him;  retiring  with  their  mercenaries,  200 
in  number,  into  Phokis.^  Having  obtained  possession  <  j 
Pherae  and  proclaimed  it  a  free  city,  Philip  proceeded  1 
besiege  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pagasae,  the  most  vali 
able  maritime  station  in  Thessaly.  How  long  Pagasae  r 
sisted,  we  4o  not  know ;  but  long  enough  to  send  intimatic 

*  Tl)i8  fact  is  mentioned  by  Justin  *  Diodor.   xvi.   56;    Pausan.  x. 

(viii.  2),    and  seems    likely  to    be  3;    Philo    Judseus   apud  Eusebit 

true,  from  the  severity  with  which  Preep.  Evang,  viii.  p.  392.   Diodor 

Philip,   after   his   victory,   treated  states   that  Charfis  with  the  Atl 

the    Phokian    prisoners.     But    the  nian  fleet  was  sailing  by,  accide^ 

farther  statement  of  Justin  is  not  ally.    But   this    seems   higlily  i 

likely  to  be  true— that  the  Phoki-  probable.    It   cannot    but   be  nv 

ans,    on  beholding  the  insignia  of  posed  that  he  was  destined  to  ( 

the  god,  threw  away  their  arms  and  operate  with  the  Phokians. 

fled  without  resistance.  •  Diodor.  xvi.  37. 
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to  Athens,  with  entreaties  fo<  succour.     The  Athenians, 
alarmed  at  the  successive  conquests  of  Philip,  were  well- 
disposed  to  keep   this  important  post  out  of  his  hands, 
which  their  naval  power  fully  enabled  them  to  do.     But 
here  again  (as  in  the  previous  examples  of  Pydna,  Potidsea, 
and  Methone),  the  aversion  to  personal  service  among  the 
citizens  individually — and  the  impediments  as  to  apportion- 
ment of  duty  or  cost,  whenever  actual  outgoing  was  called 
for — produced  the  untoward  result,  that  though  an  expe- 
dition was  voted  and  despatched,  it  did  not  arrive  in  time,  i 
Pagasae  surrendered  and  came  into  the  power  of  Philip; 
who  fortified  and  garrisoned  it  for  himself,  thus  becoming 
master  of  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  the  great  inlet  of  Thessaly. 
Philip  was  probably  occupied  for  a  certain  time  in 
making  good  his  dominion  over  Thessaly.     But  b.c.  353-352. 
as  soon  as  sufficient  precautions  had  been  taken   Philip  in- 
for  this  purpose,  he  sought  to  push  this  advan-  ^^o^p®\^— '" 
tage  over  the  Phokians  by  invading  them  in  the  Athe- 
their  own  territory.     He  marched  to  Thermo-   fgrce^^"*^* 
pylse,  still  proclaiming  as  his  aim  the  liberation   thither  and 
of  the  Delphian  temple  and  the  punishment  of  *7o  ^ress^ 
its  sacrilegious  robbers;  while  he  at  the  -ame   Their 
time  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  Thessalians   ^Jj^'^n*. 
by  promising  to  restore  to  them  the  Pylsea,  or   ture,  and 
half-yearly  Amphiktyonic  festival  at  Thermo-   '^"^j^"^^ 
pylse,  which  the  Phokians  had  discontinued.  2        movement. 

*  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  50.  it   seems   to  be  placed   in  354-353 

s.  40.  KaiToi,  xl  6t^7iot£  vop.it;£T£ B.C.;    if  Uafhz  is  to  be  taken  for 

TO'j?  ocirooToXotx;  iravTai;  0|jliv  uaTepi-  IlaYaad?. 

Csiv  x(I)v  xc(tp<I)v,  Tov  el;   MsScuvTiv,  I  apprehend  that   the  first  cam- 

ToveU   UaiCLaa^,   tov  eU  noTi-  paign  of  Philip  in  Thessaly  against 

oaiav,  &c.  ^j^g    Phokians,     wherein    he    was 

Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i   p.  11.  s.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^„t  ^^^  Onomar- 

9    Kal  ^aXiv  rjvixa  OuSva,  DoTiSaia,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  pl^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

M.Qcov^,    naYaaal-uoXiopxoo-  ^^  353  ^j,^      .^^j^^    ^^^^^^   entrance 

IxEva  a^ri-iT, \\zTO,t.  tot£  tou-  i^to  Thessaly,  with  the  defeat  and 

Tiov  evt  TV  ,:pu.TU3  ^po9.j,xa.;  xal  to,  ^^^^^  ^^  Onomarchus,   belongs  to 

Trpoayjxsv  z^orfin^^-i^z.  a.xot,  &c.  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^.         ^^  35^  3.^.    The 

The  first  Philippic  was  delivered  capture  of  Pher^  and  Pagasse  comes 

m  352-351  B.C.,   which   proves  that  immediately  afterwards;    then  the 

Philip's  capture  of  Pagasse  cannot  expedition   of  Philip   to    Thermc 

have   been    later  than   that    year.  ,           ,          ,  .                      „„     „_ 

XT              ..  ,          ,                ,.        ,  pylse,    where   his  progress  was  ar- 

Nor  can  it  have  been  earlier  than  ,  ',    t,      .,        *  f.       • 

.  .           ^            -  -r.,.                 T   ,  rested    by    the    Athenians,    comes 

his   capture   of  Pheraj— as   I   have  ,    ,  .  ,,. ,                 oeo  ^  „ 

.    t                 ,     1  .        „             .      ,  about  Midsummer  352  B.C. 
before  remarked  in  reference  to  the 

passage  of  Diodorus(xvi.  31),  where         '  Demosthenes,  De  Pace,  p.  62.  s. 

h2 
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The  Phokians,  though  masters  of  this  almost 
inexpugnable  pass,  seemed  to  hav6  been  so  much 
disheartened  by  their  recent  defeat,  and  the  death  of  Ono- 
marchus ,  that  they  felt  unable  to  maintain  it  long.  The 
news  of  such  a  danger,  transmitted  to  Athens,  excited  extra- 
ordinary agitation.  The  importance  of  defending  Ther- 
mopylae— and  of  prohibiting  the  victorious  king  of  Mace- 
don  from  coming  to  cooperate  with  the  Thebans  on  the 
southern  side  of  it,  ^  not  merely  against  the  Phokians,  but 
probably  also  against  Attica — were  so  powerfully  felt,  that 
the  usual  hesitations  and  delay  of  the  Athenians  in  respect 
to  military  expedition  were  overcome.  Chiefly  from  this 
cause — but  partly  also,  we  may  suppose,  from  the  vexatious 
disappointment  recently  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  relieve 
Pagasae — an  Athenian  armament  under  Nausikles  (amount- 
ing to  5000  foot  and  400  horse,  according  to  Diodorus)^ 
was  fitted  out  with  not  less  vigour  and  celerity  than  had 
been  displayed  against  the  Thebans  in  Euboea,  seven  years 
before.  Athenian  citizens  shook  off  their  lethargy,  and 
promptly  volunteered.  They  reached  Thermopylae  in  good 
time,  placing  the  pass  in  such  a  condition  of  defence  that 
Philip  did  not  attack  it  at  all.  Often  afterwards  does  De- 
mosthenes,? in  combating  the  general  remissness  of  his 
countrymen  when  military  exigences  arose,  remind  them  of 
this  unwonted  act  of  energetic  movement,  crowned  with 
complete  effect.  "With  little  or  no  loss,  the  Athenians  suc- 
ceeded in  guarding  both  themselves  and  their  allies  against 
a  very  menacing  contingency,  simply  by  the  promptitude 
of  their  action.  The  cost  of  the  armament  altogether  was 
more  than  200  talents;  and  from  the  stress  which  Demos- 
thenes lays  on  that  portion  of  the  expense  which  was  de- 
frayed by  the  soldiers  privately  and  individually, ^  we  may 
gather  that  these  soldiers  (as  in  the  Sicilian  expedition 
under  Nikias^)  were  in  considerable  proportion  opulent 
citizens.     Among  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  public,  however, 

23;    Philippic   ii.  p.  71.   8.  27;    De  <l>i).iiriTOv  [jLTjSe  6r][}aiou«; 

Legat.  Fals.  p.  443.  b.  365.  »  Diodor.  xvi.  37,  38. 

»  DemoBthenfis,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  *   DemosthenijB,    Philippic    i.   p. 

867.  s.   94,   p.   440.    8.   375.     Tic    yap  44.  8.  20;  De  Coronft,  p.    236.  8.  40; 

oux  oiSev  ypuLv  Cti  t<^  Ou>xttov  no-  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  444.  s.  368. 

).e|i({i  xal    T^i  xoploy;    tlvoi    IluXtbv  *  Deniosthenfis,  De   Fals.  Leg.  p. 

Oioxia;,   f^    Tt    duo    6rj|Hai(uv    d5iia  367.  s.  95. 

Oit^p/tv  r)|xiv,  xol  TO  fxTjOtroT"  tXfJtiv  '  Thucyd.  vi.  31. 
&v   It;    niXonovvr^oov    \krfi'    EOfSotav 
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he  Athenians  incurred  obloquj'  as  accomplices  in  the  Pho- 
:ian  sacrilege,  and  enemies  of  the  Delphian  god.  i 

But  though  Philip  was  thus  kept  out  of  Southern 
Treece,andthePhokians  enabled  tore-organise  themselves 
gainst  Thebes,  yet  in  Thessaly  and  without  the  straits 
)f  Thermopylae,  Macedonian  ascendency  was  henceforward 
n  uncontested  fact.  Before  we  follow  his  subsequent 
troceedings,  however,  it  will  be  convenient  to  turn  to  events 
)oth  in  Phokis  and  in  Peloponnesus, 

In  the  depressed  condition  of  the  Phokians  after  the 
lefeat  of  Onomarchus,  they  obtained  reinforce-   3  ^  353 
lent  not  only  from  Athens,  but  also  from  Spar-   „.  '  ,, 
a  (1000   men),  and  from  the  Peloponnesian  takes  the 
^ch8eans(2000  men).2     Phayllus,  the  successor  oJ™^/5ho- 
by   some  called  brother)  of  Onomarchus,  put  kians- 
imself  again  in  a  condition  of  defence.     He  had  Jlatfon^of 
ecourse  a  third  time  to  that  yet  unexhausted   the  temple 
tore — the  Delphian  treasures   and  valuables,   "^J^^^^^^ 
le  despoiled  the  temple  to  a  greater  extent  the  Pho- 
han  Philomelus,  and  not  less  than  Onomarchus;   ^^*"®g~ 
icurring  aggravated  odium  from  the  fact,  that   tion  of  the 
e  could  not  now  supply  himself  without  laying   leaders. 
ands  on  ofterings  of  conspicuous    magnificence   and  an- 
iquity,  which  his  two  predecessors  had  spared.  It  was  thus 
liat  the  splendid  golden  donatives  of  the  Lydian  king  Kroe- 
as  were  now  melted  down  and  turned  into  money;  117 
ricks  or  ingots  ef  gold,  most  of  them  weighing  two  talents 
ach;  3G0  golden  goblets,  together  with  a  female  statue 
iree  cubits  high,  and  a  lion,  of  the  same  metal — said  to 
ave   weighed    in   the  aggregate   thirty  talents.  3      The 

'  Justin,   vii.   2.      His    rhetorical  is   not   incorrect   as    to    the    main 

•caggerations  ought   not  to  make  fact,  though  overstated  in  the  ex- 

s    reject    the    expression    of   this  pression.    For  the  Athenians,  com- 

pinion  against  Athens,   as   a  real  manding    a    naval    force,    and    on 

ct.  this   rare    occasion    rapid   in  their 

'  Demosthenes  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  443)  movements,   reached    Thermopylas 

T.rms    that    no    one    else    except  in  time  to   arrest   the   progress   of 

thens    assisted    or     rescued    the  Philip,    and   before    the   Pelopon- 

tiokians  in   this    emergency.    But  nesian   troops   could   arrive.     The 

iodorus    (xvi.   37)    mentions  sue-  Athenian    expedition    to    Thermo- 

mrs  from  the   other  allies    also  ;  pylse  seems  to  have  occurred  about 

id    there    seems    no    ground    for  May    352    B.C. — as    far    as    we    can 

sbelieviug    him.      The    boast    of  make  out  the   chronology    of  the 

Mnosthengs,  however,  that  Athens  time, 
ugle'ianded  saved  the  Phokians,         »  Diodor.  xvi.   56.    The  account 
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abstraction  ofsuch  ornaments,  striking  and  venerable  in  the 
eyes  of  th'e  numerous  visitors  of  the  temple,  was  doubtless 
deeply  felt  among  the  Grecian  public.  And  the  indig- 
nation was  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  beautiful  youths  or 
women,  favourites  of  Onomarchus  or  Phayllus,  received 
some  of  the  most  precious  gifts,  and  wore  the  most  noted 
ornaments,  which  had  decorated  the  temple — even  the 
necklaces  of  Helen  and  Eriphyle.  One  woman,  a  flute- 
player  named  BrOmias  ,  not  only  received  from  Phayllus  a 
silver  cup  and  a  golden  wreath  (the  former  dedicated  in 
the  temple  by  the  Phokseans,  the  latter  by  the  Pepare- 
thians),  but  was  also  introduced  by  him,  in  his  capacity  of 
superintendent  of  the  Pythian  festival,  to  contend  for  the 
prize  in  playing  the  sacred  Hymn.  As  the  competitors 
for  such  prize  had  always  been  men ,  the  assembled  crowd 
so  loudly  resented  the  novelty,  that  Bromias  was  obliged 
to  withdraw.!  Moreover  profuse  largesses,  and  flagrant 
malversation,  became  more  notorious  than  ever. 2  The 
Phokian  leaders  displayed  with  ostentation  their  newly- 
acquired  wealth,  and  either  imported  for  the  first  time 
bought  slaves,  or  at  least  greatly  multiplied  the  pre-existing 

of  these  donatives  of  Krcesus  may  t6s  captured  on  the  coast  of  Ko*- 
be  read  in  Herodotus  (i.  50,  51),  kyra,  was  coming  to  the  aid  and 
who  saw  them  at  Delphi.  As  to  atthe  request  of  theLacedamonians, 
the  exact  weight  and  number,  then  at  war  with  Athens  (Xenoph. 
there  is  some  discrepancy  between  Hellen.  vi.  2,  33).  It  was  therefore 
him  and  Diodorus;  moreover  the  a  fair  capture  for  an  Athenian  gen- 
text  of  Herodotus  himself  is  not  eral,  together  with  all  on  board, 
free  from  obscurity.  If,  amidst    the    cargo,   there  hap- 

*  Theopomp,  Fragm.  182,  183 ;  pened  to  be  presents  intended  for 
Phylarchus,  Fragm.  60,  ed.  Didot;  Olympia  and  Delphi,  these,  as 
Anaximen^s  and  Ephorus  ap.  being  on  board  of  ships  of  war, 
Athenaeum,  vi.  p.  231,  232.  The  would  follow  the  fate  of  the  other 
Pythian  games  here  alluded  to  persongand  things  along  with  them, 
must  have  been  those  celebrated  They  would  not  be  considered  as 
in  August  or  September  350  B.C.  the  property  of  the  god  until  they 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  had  been  actually  dedicated  in  his 
Phayllus  survived  over  that  period,  temple.      Nor    wi  uld    the    person 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  56,57.  The  story  sending  them  be  entitled  to  invoke 
annexed  about  Iphikratfis  and  the  the  privilege  of  a  consecrated 
ships  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse— a  cargo  unless  he  divested  it  of  all 
story  which,  at  all  events,  comes  hostile  accompaniment.  The  letter 
quite  out  of  its  chronological  of  complaint  to  the  Athenians, 
place — appears  to  me  not  worthy  which  Diodorus  gives  as  having 
of  credit,  in  the  manner  in  which  been  sent  by  Dionysius,  seems  to 
Diodorus  here  gives  it.  The  squad-  me  neither  genuine  nor  even  plan* 
ron    of  Dionysius,  which  Ipbikra-  sible. 
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number.  It  had  before  been  the  practice  in  Phokis ,  we 
are  told,  for  the  wealthy  men  to  be  served  by  the  poor 
youthful  freemen  of  the  country;  and  complaints  arose 
among  the  latter  class  that  their  daily  bread  was  thus 
taken  away,  i 

Notwithstanding  the  indignation  excited  by  these  pro-  ' 
ceedings  not  only  throughout  Greece,  but  even  ^  ^  352-351 
in  Phokis  itself — Phayllus  carried  his 'point  of 
levying  a  fresh  army  of  mercenaries,  and  of  purchasing  new 
alliances  among  the  smaller  cities.  Both  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta profited  more  or  less  by  the  distribution;  though  the 
cost  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Thermopylae,  which 
rescued  the  Phokians  from  destruction,  seems  clearly  to 
have  been  paid  by  the  Athenians  themselves. 2  Phayllus 
carried  on  war  for  some  time  against  both  the  Boeotians 
and  Lokrians.  He  is  represented  by  Diodorus^to  have  lost 
several  battles.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  general  result 
was  not  unfavourable  to  him;  that  he  kept  possession  of 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia ;  and  that  his  power  remained  with- 
out substantial  diminution.  3 

The  stress  of  war  seems,  for  the  time,  to  have  been 
transferred  to  Peloponnesus,  whither  a  portion   ^  c.  352-351. 
both  of  the  Phokian  and  Theban  troops  went   ^^^  -^ 
to  cooperate.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  at  length  Peiopon- 
opened  their  campaign  against  Megalopolis,  of  gpart^s^^ 
which  I  have  already  spoken  as  having  been  attack 
debated  before  the  Athenian  public  assembly.  5fg®^iiter°' 
Their  plan  seems  to  have  been  formed  some  ference  of 
months  before,  when  Onomarchus  was  at  the    Thebes. 
maximum  of  his  power,  and  when  Thebes  was  supposed  f 
to  be  in  danger;  but  it  was  not  executed  until  after  his 
defeat  and  death,  when  the  Phokians,  depressed  for  the 
time,  were  rescued  only  by  the  prompt  interference  of 
Athens  —  and  when  the   Thebans  had  their  hands  com- 
paratively free.   Moreover,  the  Theban  division  which  had 
been  sent  into  "Asia  under  Pammenes    a   year    or    two 
before,  to  assist  Artabazus,  may  now  be  presumed  to  have 
returned;  especially  as  we  know  that  no  very  long  time 
afterwards,  Artabazus  appears  as  completely  defeated  by 
the  Persian  troops — expelled  from  Asia — and  constrained 

'  Tima>us,  Fragm.  67,  ed.  Didot ;      mosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  367. 
ap.  Athenaeum,  vi.  p.  264—272.  »  Diodor.  xvi.  37,  38. 

*  Diodor.   xvi.  57;    compare   De- 
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to  take  refuge,  together  with  his  brother-in-law  Memnon, 
under  the  protection  of  Philip.  1  The  Megalopolitans  had 
sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from  Athens,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  Thebes  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  assist 
them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Athens  would  have 
granted  their  prayer,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  Demosthenes; 
but  the  Thebans  had  now  again  become  strong  enough  to 
uphold  with  their  own  force  their  natural  allies  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  array  under 
B.C.  352-351.  king  Archidamus  invaded  the  Megalopolitan 
Hostilities  territory,  a  competent  force  was  soon  brought 
cisive"re-'  together  to  oppose  them;  furnished  partly  by 
suit— peace  the  Argeians  —  who  had  been  engaged  during 

concluded       ,1  °     j-  •  r.      j  c  -i-U 

— autono-  t"^  preceding  year  in  a  border  warfare  with 
myofMega-  Sparta,  and  had  experienced  a  partial  defeat  at 
again  re-  Orne8e2 — partly  by  the  Sikyoniaiis  and  Messe- 
cognised.  niaiis,  who  came  in  full  muster.  Besides  this,  the 
forces  on  both  sides  from  Boeotia  and  Phokis  were  trans- 
ferred to  Peloponnesus.  The  Thebans  sent  4000  foot,  and 
500  horse,  under  Kephision,  to  the  aid  of  Megalopolis; 
while  the  Spartans  not  only  recalled  their  own  troops 
from  Phokis,  but  also  procured  3000  of  the  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  Phayllus,  and  150  Thessalian  horse  from 
Lykophron,  the  expelled  despot  of  Pherse.  Archidamus 
received  his  reinforcements,  and  got  together  his  aggregate 
forces,  earlier  than  the  enemy.  He  advanced  first  into 
Arcadia,  where  he  posted  himself  near  Mantineia,  thus 
cutting  off  the  Argeians  from  Megalopolis;  he  next  invaded 
the  territory  of  Argos,  attacked  Ornese,  and  defeated  the 
Argeians  in  a  partial  action.  Presently  the  Thebans 
arrived,  and  effected  a  junction  with  their  Argeian  and 
Arcadian  allies.  The  united  force  was  greatly  superior  in 
number  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  but  such  superiority  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  bad  discipline  of  the  Thebans,  who 
had  sadly  declined  on  this  point  during  the  interval  of  ten 
years  since  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  A  battle  ensued, 
partially  advantageous  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  while  the 
Argeians  and  Arcadians  chose  to  go  home  to  their  neigh- 
bouring cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  also,  having  ravaged 
a  portion  of  Arcadia,  and  stormed  the  Arcadian  town  of 
Helissus,    presently    recrossed    their    own    frontier   and 

'  Diodor.  xvi,  52.  »  riodor.  xvi.  34. 
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returned  to  Sparta.  They  left  however  a  division  in 
Arcadia  under  Anaxander,  who,  engaging  with  the  Thebans 
near  Telphusa,  was  worsted  with  great  loss  and  made 
prisoner.  In  two  other  battles,  also,  the  Thebans  were 
successively  victorious;  in  a  third,  they  were  vanquished 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.  With  such  balanced  and  undecided 
success  was  the  war  carried  on,  until  at  length  the  Lace- 
daemonians proposed  and  concluded  peace  with  Megalopolis. 
Either  formally,  or  by  implication,  they  were  forced  to 
recognise  the  autonomy  of  that  city;  thus  abandoning,  for 
the  time  at  least,  their  aggressive  purposes,  which  Demo- 
sthenes had  combated  and  sought  to  frustrate  before  the 
Athenian  assembly.  The  Thebans  on  their  side  returned 
home,  having  accomplished  their  object  of  protecting 
megalopolis  and  Messene ;  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
Phokian  allies  of  Sparta  were  sent  home  also,  i 

The  war  between   the  Boeotians  and  Phokians  had 
doubtless    slackened    during    this    episode   in   b  c.  351-350. 
Peloponnesus;  but  it  still  went  on,  in  a  series   in.guccess 
of  partial  actions,  on  the  river  Kephissus,  at   ofthePho- 
Koroneia,   at  Abae   in  Phokis,   and  near  the    g^otia— 
Lokrian  town  of  Naryx.     For  the  most  part,   death  of 
the  Phokians  are  said  to  have  been  worsted;   ^S)o^/gYuc- 
ind  their  commander  Phayllus  presently  died   ceeded  by 
31'  a  painful  disease — the  suitable  punishment  ^iiaiaekus. 

ill  the  point  of  view  of  a  Grecian  historian 2)  for  his 
-acrilegious  deeds.  He  left  as  his  successor  Phalaekus,  a 
^ouiig  man,  son  of  Onomarchas,  under  the  guardianship 

tiid  advice  of  an  experienced  friend  named  Mnaseas.  But 
Miiaseas  was  soon  surprised  at  night,  defeated,  and  slain, 

'^'  the  Thebans;  while  Phalaekus,  left  to  his  own  resources, 
-  defeated  in   two   battles  near  Chaeroneia,   and  was 

-.able  to  hinder  his  enemies  from  ravaging  a  large  part 
jf  the  Phokian  territory.  3 

We  know  the  successive  incidents  of  this  ten  years' 

>acred  War  only  from  the  meagre  annals  of  b.c  350-349. 

Diodorus;   whose  warm  sympathy  in  favour  of  The  The- 

lie  religious  side  of  the  question  seems  to  betrav   ^^^^  obtain 

•    r^  ,  •  c    ii  •    I       ■  rt,*^     money  irom 

iim  nito  exaggeration  01  the  victories  of  the   the  Persian 
i  Iiebans,  or  at  least  into  some  omission  of  coun-   ^^"S- 
erbalancing  reverses.     For  in  spite  of  these  successive 

>  Diodor.  xvi.  39.  2  Diodor.  xvi.  33. 

»  Diodor,  xvi.  38.  39. 
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victories,  the  Phokians  were  noway  put  down,  but  remain- 
ed in  possession  of  the  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus 
moreover  the  Thebans  became  so  tired  out  and  impover- 
ished by  the  war,  that  they  confined  themselves  presently 
to  desultory  incursions  and  skirmishes,  i  Their  losses  fel 
wholly  upon  their  own  citizens  and  their  own  funds;  while 
the  Phokians  fought  with  foreign  mercenaries  and  witl 
the  treasures  of  the  temple.  2  The  increasing  poverty  0 
the  Thebans  even  induced  them  to  send  an  embassy  to  th( 
Persian  king,  entreating  pecuniary  aid;  which  drew  fron 
him  a  present  of  300  talents.  As  he  was  at  this  time  or 
ganising  a  fresh  expedition  on  an  immense  scale,  for  th( 
reconquest  of  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  after  more  than  one 
preceding  failure — he  required  Grecian  soldiers  as  mucl 
as  the  Greeks  required  his  money.  Hence  we  shall  se< 
presently  that  the  Thebans  were  able  to  send  him  ai 
equivalent. 

In  the  war  just  recounted  on  the  Laconian  and  Area 
B.C.  352-351.  ^i^ii  frontier,  the  Athenians  had  taken  no  part 
Increased  Their  Struggle  with  Philip  had  been  becoming 
power  and  from  month  to  month  more  serious  and  embar 
aumide^of  rassing.  By  occupying  in  time  the  defensibl 
Philip.  pass  of  Thermopylae,  they  had  indeed  preventec 

wMch  he  him  both  from  crushing  the  Phokians  and  fron 
now  begins  meddling  with  the  Southern  states  of  Greece 
Jhrirjiiout  But  the  final  battle  wherein  he  had  defeatec 
the  Grecian  Onomarclius,  had  materially  increased  both  hi 
^*'''^'  power  and  his  military  reputation.     The  num 

bers  on  both  sides  were  very  great;  the  result  was  decisive 
and  ruinous  to  the  vanquished;  moreover,  we  cannot  doub 
that  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  the  other  military  ira 
provements  and  manoeuvres  which  Philip  had  been  gradn 
ally  organising  since  his  accession,  was  now  exhibited  i: 
formidable  efficiency.  The  king  of  Macedon  had  becom 
the  ascendent  soldier  and  potentate  hanging  on  the  skirt 
of  the  Grecian  world,  exciting  fears,  or  hopes,  or  both  a 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  40.    iui  6s  tO'Jtujv,  TtpiSji;   5s  xata  toOtov  tov  sviauT' 

0r)paloi   xafxvovTS<;    xq!)    upoc  <I>u)xsi<;  (351-350    B.C.  —  according     to     tb 

itoXs|j.oi,   xai  yprniiruii  dKopoufxsvoi,  chronology    of    Diodorus)   oO    «0^ 

upsoPst?  sSsnefi'lioiv  rpoi;  t6v  tujv  flsp-  tTg>.4ff9rjaav. 

otbv  p7ot).sa  ....   Toi;  5s  BoKUToi?  •  Isokratfig,  Orat.  v.  (ad  Philipp 

xat  Toi;  OujxsuJiv    oxpo^o)  »o|aoi  fxev  8.  61. 
xoi    X^P''^    xaTa5po|xai    ouvioTT^aav, 
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nee,,  in  every  city  throughout  its  limits.  In  the  first 
i*hilippic  of  Demosthenes,  and  in  his  oration  against 
^istokrates  (delivered  between  Midsummer  352  e.g.  and 
lidsummer  351  e.g.),  we  discern  evident  marks  of  the 
errors  which  Philip  had  come  to  inspire,  within  a  year 
fter  his  repulse  from  Thermopylae,  to  reflecting  Grecian 
toliticians.  "It  is  impossible  for  Athens  (says  the  orator ') 
-0  provide  any  landforce  competent  to  contend  in  th^  field 
gainst  that  of  Philip." 

The  reputation  of  his  generalship  and  his  indefatigable 
.ctivity  was  already  everywhere  felt;  as  well  as  that  of  the 
•flficers  and  soldiers,  partly  native  Macedonians,  partly 
;hosen  Greeks,  whom  he  had  assembled  round  him'-' — es- 
>ecially  thelochages  or  front  rank  men  of  the  phalanx  and 
he  hypaspistse.  Moreover,  the  excellent  cavalry  of  Thessaly 
)ecame  embodied  from  henceforward  as  an  element  in  the 
^Jacedonian  army;  since  Philip  had  acquired  unbounded 
-scendency  in  that  country,  from  his  expulsion  of  thePheraean 
lespots  and  their  auxiliaries  the  Phokians.  The  philo-Ma- 
edonian  party  in  the  Thessalian  cities  had  constituted  him 
ederal  chief  (orin  some  sort  Tagus)  of  the  country,  not  only 
•'urolling  their  cavalry  in  his  armies,  but  also  placing  at  his 
lisposal  the  customs  and  market-dues,  which  formed  a  stand- 
ng  common  fund  for  supporting  the  Thessalian  collective 
administration.  3  The  financial  means  of  Philip,  for  payment 
>f  his  foreign  troopa,  and  prosecution  of  his  military 
jnterprises,  were  thus  materially  increased. 

But  besides  his  irresistible  land-force,  Philip  had  now 
oecome  master  of  no  inconsiderable  naval  power   ^  ^ 
ilso.     Duringtheearlyyearsof  the  war,  though   ^j^.'^.    ^^ 
18  had  taken  not  only  Amphipolis  but  also  all   quires  a*^" 
he  Athenian  possessions  on    the  Macedonian   consider- 
5oast,  yet  the  exports  from  his  territory  had  been   power— ^ 

•  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  46.      Deraosthen.  Olynth.   i,  p.  15.    s.  23 
'.  26  (352-351  B.C.).  (340    B.C.).     ^xouov    6'    ifujfi   xivcov 

Compare  Philippic  iii.  p.  124.  s.  63.  cbq  o'iSs   to'J?   Xi|JL£va<;  xai  xa?  aYO- 

'  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  ii.  p.  23.  pvc  ixi  Stbooisv  aux-tu  xaprtoOjOoti* 

8.  17  (delivered  in  350  B.C.),  Ta  yap  xOlvc^xa  Btz-oii^ji  a-6  xo'J- 

.  .  .  .  Oi   6s   6yj    r.tpi    a-jxov    6vx£(;  xiov  Ssoi  Sioixe-.v,  cj  ^Dar^iov  Xapi- 

;ivoi  xai  Tretixaipoi  66;av  fxsv  b/oucvt  pavsiv  st  64  xoUTtov  duoax£pr;9r,oi-at 

JC  sltji  Gaofjictaxol  xai  ao'(xzx^rj-r.^LZ-  xiuv  yp/jpLixcuv,  sU  oxsvov  xo[Jii6^  xi 

'01  xi  To'j  -oXifxo'j,  &c.  xfji;  xpocp^^  xoi;   ^svoii;   auxiL    xaxa- 

•  Demosthenes    cont.  Aristokrat.  axr;j£xai. 
y.   657.   s.    133    (352-351   B.C.);    also 
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interrupted  by  the  naval  force  of  Athens,  so  a; 
to  lessen  seriously  the  produce  of  his  expor 
duties.  1  But  he  had  now  contrived  to  get  to 
gether  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  ships  anc 
privateers,  if  not  to  ward  off  such  damage  fron 
himself,  at  least  to  retaliate  it  upon  Athens 
Her  navy  indeed  was  still  incomparably  supe 
rior,  but  the  languor  and  remissness  of  her  citizens  refuser 
to  bring  it  out  with  efficiency;  while  Philip  had  opened  foi 
hinself  a  new  avenue  to  maritime  power  by  his  acquisitioi 
of  Pherae  and  Pagasae,  and  by  establishing  his  ascendency 
over  the  Magnetes  and  their  territory,  round  the  easteri 
border  of  the  Pagassean  Gulf.  That  Gulf  (now  known  bj 
the  name  of  Yolo)  is  still  the  great  inlet  and  outlet  foi 
Thessalian  trade;  the  eastern  coast  of  Thessaly,  along  th( 
line  of  Mount  Pelion,  being  craggy  and  harbourless.-  Th( 
naval  force  belonging  to  Pherae  and  its  seaport  Pagasa 
was  very  considerable,  and  had  been  so  even  from  the  time.' 
of  the  despots  Jason  and  Alexander; 3  at  one  moment  pain- 
fully felt  even  by  Athens.  All  these  ships  now  passec 
into  the  service  of  Philip,  together  with  the  dues  on  exporl 
and  import  levied  round  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  the  comraauc 
of  which  he  farther  secured  by  erecting  suitable  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Magnesian  shore,  and  by  placing  a  garrisor 
in  Pagasae. 4     Such  additional  naval  means,  combined  witl: 


'Demostliengs   cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  657.  8.  131-133  (352-351  B.C.)  ;  com- 
#  pare   Isokratfes,    Orat.    v.  (ad  Phi- 
lipp.)  s.  5.  X 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  66;  Her- 
mippus  ap.  Athenaeum,  i.  p.  27. 
About  the  lucrative  commerce  in 
the  Gulf,  in  reference  to  Demetrias 
and  Thebae  PhtbiotidSs,  see  Livy, 
xxxix.  25. 

*  Demosthenfis  cont.  Polykl.  p. 
1207;  T)e  Corona  Trierarchiclt,  p. 
1230;  Diodor.  xv.  95;  Xenoph.  Hel- 
len. vi.   1,  11. 

*  Demosthenes,  Olynth  i.  p.  16. 
e.  23.  Ka'  y^P  Il^T"^^  ditaiTsiv 
a-jTov  sloiv  e'^rjCpifTiiS/oi  (the  Thessa- 
lians  redemand  the  place  from 
Philip),  xal  MaYvr,3iav  xe/.uj) 'Jxaoi 
T£i/i?;£tv.  In  Olynth.  ii.  p.  21.  s. 
II  it  stands — xti  fap  vOv  iljiv  i'^q- 


cpi3|i.£M0i  nnfitjaz  dnaiTiiv,  xai  rsp 
Mayvr^aia;  Xoyo'j-  itot£ij9ai.  I  take 
the  latter  expression  to  state  th« 
fact  with  more  strict  precision;  th« 
Thessalians  passed  a  vote  to  re 
monstrate  with  Philip;  it  is  no- 
probable  that  they  acittally  hinderec 
him.  And  if  he  afterwards  "gave 
to  them  Magnesia,"  as  we  are  toh 
in  a  later  oration  delivered  344  b.c 
(Philippic  ii.  p.  71.  s.  24),  he  prob 
ably  gave  it  with  reserve  of  th( 
fortified  posts  to  himself;  since  wi 
know  that  his  ascendency  ovei 
Thessaly  was  uot  only  not  r  laxed 
but  became  more  violent  and  com 
pressive. 

The  value  which  the  Macedoniai 
kings  always  continued  to  set,  fron 
this  time  forward,  upon  Magnesi: 
and   the   recess    of    the    Pagasa-ai 
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,-hat  he  already  possessed  at  Amphipolis  and  elsewhere^ 
lade  him  speedily  annoying,  if  not  formidable,  to  Athens, 
ven  at  sea.  His  triremes  showed  themselves  everywhere, 
robably  in  small  and  rapidly  moving  squadrons.  He 
evied  large  contributions  on  the  insular  allies  of  Athens, 
nd  paid  the  costs  of  war  greatly  out  of  the  capture  of 
lerchant  vessels  in  the  ^gean.  His  squadrons  made  in- 
arsions  on  the  Athenian  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros, 
arrying  off  several  Athenian  citizens  as  prisoners.  They 
ven  stretched  southward  as  far  as  Gersestus,  the  southern 
romontory  of  Euboea,  where  they  not  only  fell  in  with 
nd  captured  a  lucrative  squadron  of  corn-ships,  but  also 
isulted  the  coast  of  Attica  itself  in  the  opposite  bay  of 
Larathon,  towing  off  as  a  prize  one  of  the  sacred  triremes,  i 
uch  was  the  mischief  successfully  inflicted  by  the  flying 
juadrons  of  Philip,  though  Athens  had  probably  a  con- 
derable  number  of  cruisers  at  sea,  and  certainly  a  far  su- 
erior  number  of  ships  at  home  in  Peirseus.  Her  com- 
erce  and  even  her  coasts  were  disturbed  and  endanger- 
i;  her  insular  allies  suffered  yet  more.  Euboea  especially, 
le  nearest  and  most  important  of  all  her  allies,  separated 

ilf,   is  shown    in  the  foundation  p.  1382.  s.  141. 

the   city  of  Demetrias   in    that  '  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  46. 

iportant    position   by   Demetrius  s.25.    Ssi  yap,  eyovio?  sxaivoy  vauri- 

)liorket&s,  about  sixty  years  after-  xov,  xal  xaysiibv  Tpir,pd)v  rjfilv,  ouux; 

\  ards.     Demetrias,    Chalkis,    and  docpaXd)?  tj  6'jva[xi(;  uXsig.— p.  49.  s.  38. 

1  irinth  came  to  be  considered  the  IlptLTOv  {xiv,  t6v  iasyiotov  Ttbv  exsivoo 

38t    commanding     positions    in  Ttopiov  acponprjassOe'  eaxl  S'outo^tii;; 

eece.  ano  Ttov  OjjLSTepiuv  Ojxiv  TcoXsfisi  auji- 

This   fine    bay,   with   the   fertile  piciycuM,  aYiov  xal  cpspcov  too?  irXsovTa? 

rritory  lying  on  its  shores  under  ttjv  GaXaaaav.  'Eitsixa,  xi  Ttpo?  xoOxo 

ount  PelioD,    are  well  described  xou  niaysiv   auxot  xax(b;   s^to   Y-'^V 

•    Colonel    Leake,     Travels     in  aeafte,     067     tuaitsp    x6v    7ropcX96vxa 

orthern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  ch.  41.  p.  ypovov  eU  A^|j.-vov  xal 'Ifx^pov  £fjL[^'3tXa)y 

i  aeqq.    I    doubt  whether   either  oiyjiaXtuxoui;  TtoXixa?  uixaxspoy?  (uye-r' 

plan    (ad  Demosthen.  Olyuth.  i.  ifun,    i:p6?   x({>   Fepaiaxci)   xa  rrXola 

24)   or  Colonel    Leake    (p.   3S1)  auXXoipujv   dp.u9rjxa   ypr^ixax'  sceXe^e, 

2    borne   out    in    supposing  that  xi   xsXeuxala   eU    MapaOiLva   (xtiePtj, 

ire  was  any  town  called  Magne-  xat   xr)v    cepiv   ano  x^?   yibpa?  ^y^^t' 

con  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.    None  syu)-*  xpn^pTj,  &c. 
ch  is  mentioiied  either  by  Strabo  We    can   hardly   be    certain  that 

by   Skylax;    and   I   apprehend  the  Sacred  Trireme  thus  taken  was 

it  the  passages  above  cited  from  either  the  Paralus  or  the  Salarainia  ; 

mosthenes    mean    Magnesia    the  there   may  have  been  other  sacred 

lion  inhabited  by  the  Magnetes  ;  triremes  besides  these  two. 

in  Demosthenes  cont.  Neasram, 
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only  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  Pagassean  Gulf  and  th( 
southern  coast  of  Phthiotis,  was  now  within  the  immediate 
reach  not  only  of  Philip's  marauding  vessels,  but  also  o 
his  political  intrigues. 

It  was  thus  that  the  war  against  Philip  turned  more 
and  more  to  the  disgrace  and  disadvantage  o 
the  Athenians.  Though  they  had  begun  it  ii 
the  hope  of  punishing  him  for  his  duplicity  ii 
appropriating  Amphipolis,  they  had  been  them 
selves  the  losers  by  the  capture  of  Pydna,  Poti 
dsea,  Methone,  &c. ;  and  they  were  now  throwi 
upon  the  defensive,  without  security  for  theii 
maritime  allies,  their  commerce,  or  their  coasts. 
The  intelligence  of  these  various  losses  and  insults  endurec 
at  sea,  in  spite  of  indisputable  maritime  preponderance 
called  forth  at  Athens  acrimonious  complaints  against  th( 
generals  of  the  state,  and  exaggerated  outbursts  of  enmity 
against  Philip.  2  That  prince,  having  spent  a  few  months 
after  his  repulse  from  Thermopylae,  in  Thessaly,  and  having 
so  far  established  his  ascendency  over  that  country  that  h« 
could  leave  the  completion  of  the  task  to  his  officers,  push 
ed  with  his  characteristic  activity  into  Thrace.  He  then 
took  part  in  the  disputes  between  various  native  princes 
expelling  some,  confirming  or  installing  others,  and  extend 
ing  his  own  dominion  at  the  cost  of  all. 3  Among  thest 
princes  were  probably  Kersobleptes  and  Amadokus;  fo 
Philip  carried  his  aggressions  to  the  immediate  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

In  November  352  b.c,  intelligence  reached  Athem 
He  besieges  that  he  was  in  Thrace  besieging  Herseon  Teichos 
Herffion  g,  place  SO  near  to  the  Chersonese, *  that  th' 
alarm  at  Athenian  possessions  and  colonists  in  that  pen 
Athens ;  a  insula  were  threatened  with  considerable  dangei 
passed  to      So  great  was  the  alarm  and  excitement  cause*  i 


'  Demosthenes,  Pliilippic  i.  p.  52. 

8.    49.       OpUJV     TTjV     fAEV    apyTJV     Toij    TtO- 

X£|X0'j  fzfttrni.itrit  iinip  too  Tifitopr^- 
oaoOai  OiXt:r:iov,  -rifjv  6s  xeXeyxT]"* 
0'Jff9v  rfiri  oicgp  TOiJ  |xi!j  itafteiv  xaxd>c 
uito  <l)i).iKicou.  (Between  Midsum- 
mer 352  and  Midsummer  361  B.C.). 

*  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat, 
p.  660.  8.  144.  p.  656.  s.  130.  '.A  XX'  6 
fiiXiota  6oxu)v  vuv  Tjjtiv  e^Opo;  eivai 


(MXirero;  O'JTOoi,  &c.  (this  harango 
also  between  Midsummer  352  an 
Midsummer  361  B.C.). 

»  Demosthenfis,  Olynth.  i.  p.  1 
8.  13. 

*  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  rti.  p.  2! 
8.  6  (delivered  in  the  latter  half  o 
350  B.C.). 

aTTiffiX^ri  <l>iXiituo;   ufit 

6v  Opix'o,  Tpitov  ^  TCTapiov  Ito«  tout 
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by  this  news,  that  a  vote  was  immediately  passed  ^^^'*fl°'^*  * 
in  the  public  assembly  to  equip  a  fleet  of  forty  phiiip 
triremes — to  man  it  with  Athenian  citizens,  all  !f  ^^^^  ^^.^ ". 
persons  up  to  the  age  of  45  being  made  liable  not  sent.  ^^ 
to  serve  on  the  expedition — and  to  raise  60  talents  by  a 
iirect  property-tax.  At  first  active  steps  were  taken  to 
accelerate  the  armament.  But  before  the  difficulties  of  detail 
could  be  surmounted — before  it  could  bedetermined,amidst 
the  general  aversion  to  personal  service,  what  citizens  should 
go  abroad,  and  how  the  burthen  of  trierarchy  should  be 
distributed — fresh  messengers  arrived  from  the  Chersonese, 
reporting  first  that  Philip  had  fallen  sick,  next  that  he  was 
actually  dead.'  The  last-mentioned  report  proved  false; 
but  the  sickness  of  Philip  was  an  actual  fact,  and  seems  to 
have  been  severe  enough  to  cause  a  temporary  suspension 
of  his  military  operations.  Though  the  opportunity  became 
thus  only  the  more  favourable  for  attacking  Philip,  yet 
the  Athenians,  no  longer  spurred  on  by  the  fear  of  farther 
immediate  danger,  relapsed  into  their  former  languor,  and 
renounced  or  postponed  their  intended  armament.  After 
passing  the  whole  ensuing  summer  in  inaction,  they  could 
only  be  prevailed  upon,  in  the  month  of  September  351,  to 
despatch  to  Thrace  a  feeble  force  under  the  mercenary 


'HpaTov  Tziyoc,  uoXiopxoJv,  tots  toivuv  I    cannot    think    that  we   know 

fiT]v  [ji£v  ■^v  Maip.axTTf]piibv,  &c.  where  'Hpalov  Tziyoz  was  situated; 

This  Thracian  expedition  ofpPhilip  except  that  it  was  in  Thrace,  and 

(alluded   to   also   in  Demosthenes,  near  the  Chersonese. 

Olynth.  i.  p.  13.  s.  13)  stands  fixed  »  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii,  p.  29, 

to  the  date    of  November  352  B.C.,  30.  ti)?  yap  rjYYsXGY]  OiXiTtiro?  daQsvwv 

on  reasonably  good  grounds.  t]  teOvso)?   (•^XQs  yap  afx^oxipa),   &c. 

That  the  town  or  fortress  called  These  reports   of  the  sickness  and 

•'HpaTov  Tsr/o?  was  near  to  the  Cher-  death  of  Philip   in  Thrace   are  al- 

sonese,    cannot   be   doubted.    The  luded  to  in  the  first  Philippic,    p. 

commentators     identify      it     with  43.  s.  14.     The  expedition  of  Philip 

'Hpalov,    mentioned    by  Herodotus  threatening  the  Chersonese,  and  the 

(iv.  90)    as   being   near   Perinthus.  vote  passed  by  the  Athenians  when 

But  this  hypothesis  is  open  to  much  they  first  heard  of  this  expedition, 

doubt.    'Hpatov  Telyo;  is  not  quite  are    also    alluded    to    in   the   first 

the  same   as  'Hpaiov;    nor  was  the  Philippic,    p.  44.  s.  20.   p.  51.  s.  46. 

latter  place  very  near  to  the  Cher-  xal  ufAsTt;,'   fiv  ev  XspoovT^aip  7c69ria9e 

Bonese  ;    nor  would  Philip   be  yet  OIXiutcov,  exsTcre   poYjGiiv  'jiyjcpit^eaQs, 

in  a  condition  to  provoke  or  menace  &c.     When    Philip    was   besieging 

80  powerful   a  city  as  Perinthus—  'HpaTov  Teiyoi;,   he   was  said   to   be 

though  he  did  so   ten  years  after-  ev  Xsppov^^atp. 
".Yards  (Diodor.  xvi.  74). 
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chiefCharidemus;  ten  triremes,  without  any  soldiers  aboard, 
and  with  no  more  than  five  talents  in  money,  i 

At  this  time  Charidemus  was  at  the  height  of  his 
Popularity  popularity.  It  was  supposed  that  he  could  raise 
cenary'^e-  ^^^  maintain  a  mercenary  band  by  his  own  in- 
neraichari-  genuity  and  valour.  His  friends  confidently 
^^™'^?"",.  averred  before  the  Athenian  assembly  that  he 
favour  pro-  was  the  ouly  man  capable  of  putting  down  Philip 
posed  by       ^^^   conquering   Amphipolis.2     One    of  these 

Aristokra-  .  ^A-Pi^i^  ±  n 

tss-speech  partisans,  Aristokrates,  even  went  so  lar  as  to 
cornposed  propose  that  a  vote  should  be  passed  ensuring 
sthends  inviolability  to  his  person,  and  enacting  that 
against  it.  a^y  one  who  killed  him  should  be  seized  where- 
ever  found  in  the  territory  of  Athens  or  her  allies.  This 
proposition  was  attacked  judicially  by  an  accuser  named 
Euthykles,  who  borrowed  a  memorable  discourse  from  the 
pen  of  Demosthenes. 

It  was  thus  that  the  real  sickness,  and  reported  death, 
Lan  u  f  ^^  Philip,  which  ought  to  have  operated  as  a 
the  AthV°  stimulus  to  the  Athenians  by  exposing  to  them 
"jf^^— *{*«  their  enemy  during  a  moment  of  peculiar  weak- 
peace-  ness,  proved  rather  an  opiate  exaggerating  their 
leaders,  chronic  lethargy,  and  cheating  them  into  a 
PhokionJ  belief  that  no  farther  eiforts  were  needed. 
&c.,propose  That  belief  appears  to  have  been  proclaimed 
energet^ic  by  the  leading,  best-known,  and  senior  speakers, 
against  those  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  public  assembly, 
rao'sthe^es^*  and  who  were  principally  relied  upon  for  advice, 
undertakes  Theso  men — probably  Eubulus  at  their  head, 
®  "  ^'  and  Phokion,  so  constantly  named  as  general, 
along  with  him — either  did  not  feel,  or  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  proclaim,  the  painful  necessity  of  personal 
military  service  and  increased  taxation.  Though  repeated 
debates  took  place  on  the  insults  offered  to  Athens  in  her 
maritime  dignity,  and  on  the  sufferings  of  those  allies  to 
whom  she  owed  protection — combined  with  accusations 
against  the  generals,  and  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of 
such  mercenary  foreigners  as  Athens  took  into  commission 

'  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30.  and  Midsummer  361  B.C.,   seems  to 

8.  6.  have    been   prior  to  November  352 

*  DemOBthenda   cont.  Aristokrat.  bc,  when  the  news  reached  Athens 

p.  625.  s.  14.  p.  C82,  683.  This  oration,  that   Philip   was  besieging    Hpaiov 

delivered  between  Midsummer  352  Te'iyo;. 
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lut  never  paid— still  the  recognised  public  advisers  shrank 
rom  appeal  to  the  dormant  patriotism  or  personal  en- 
urance  of  the  citizens.  The  serious,  but  indispensable,  duty 
rhich  they  thus  omitted,  was  performed  for  them  by  a 
ounger  competitor,  far  beneath  them  in  established  footing 
nd  influence — Demosthenes,  now  about  thirty  years  old — 
1  an  harangue  known  as  the  first  Philippic.  ^ 

We  have  already  had  before  us  this  aspiring  man,  as 
public  adviser  in  the  assembly.     In  his  first   ^  ^  ^^^_ 
arliamentary  harangue  two  years  before,  i  he   Spring, 
ad  begun  to  inculcate  on  his  countrymen  the  j^^^^f^.^^^" 
eneral  lesson  of  energy  and  self-reliance,  and  Demo- 
D  remind  them   of  that  which  the  comfort,   Jg^fg^l^'jj  ^ 
ctivity,  and  peaceful  refinement  of  Athenian 


»  I  adopt  the  date  accepted  by 
08t  critics,  on  the  authority  of 
ionysius  of  Halikarnassus,  to  the 
rst  Philippic;  the  archonship  of 
ristodemus  352-351  B.C.  It  be- 
ngs,  I  think,  to  the  latter  half 
'  that  year. 

The  statements  of  Dionysius  bear- 

g  on  this  oration  have  been  much 

.lied  in  question;  to  a  certain  ex- 

nt,  with  good  reason,  in  what  he 

ates    about    the    sixth   Philippic 

d  AmmsBum,    p.    736).     "What    he 

.lis  the  sixth,    is   in  reality  the 

'th    in     his     own     enumeration, 

ming  next  after  the  first  Philippic 

id  the  three  Olynthiacs.    To  the 

ratio  de  Pace,  which  is  properly 

e  sixth    in   his  enumeration,    he 

signs   no  ordinal  number   what- 

er.    What  is  still  more  perplex- 

g— he  gives   as  the  initial  words 

what  he  calls  the  sixth  Philippic, 

rtain  words  which   occur   in  the 

iddle  of  the  first  Philippic,   im- 

adiately  after  the  financial  scheme 

ad  by  DemosthenSs  to  the  people  , 

e  words — *A  fx£v  tjijlsi;,    U)  avopi; 

)T)vaIoi,    6£5'jvif)[jLi8a    eOpEi-;,    tab-' 

Tiv  (Philipp.  1.  p.  48).    If  this  were 

rrect,  we  should  have  to  divide 

6  first  Philippic  into   two  parts, 

d  recognise  the  latter  part  (after 

e  words  «  jxev  /jjask)  as  a  separate 

VOL.  "xr. 


and  later  oration.  Some  critics, 
among  them  Dr.  Thirlwall,  agree 
so  far  with  Dionysius  as  to  separate 
the  latter  part  from  the  former,  and 
to  view  it  as  a  portion  of  some 
later  oration.  I  follow  the  more 
common  opinion,  accepting  the 
oration  as  one.  There  is  a  con- 
fusion either  in  the  text  or  the 
affirmations  of  Dionysius,  which 
has  never  yet  been,  perhaps  cannot 
be,  satisfactorily  cleared  up. 

Bohnecke  (in  his  Forschungen 
auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Attischen 
Kedner,  p.  222  seq.)  has  gone  into 
a  full  and  elaborate  examination 
of  the  first  Philippic  and  all  the 
controversy  respecting  it.  He  re- 
jects the  statement  of  Dionysius 
altogether.  He  considers  that  the 
oration  as  it  stands  now  is  one 
whole,  but  delivered  three  years 
later  than  Dionysius  asserts;  not 
in  351  B.C.,  but  in  the  Spring  of 
348  B.C.,  after  the  three  Olynthiacs, 
and  a  little  before  the  fall  of  Olyn- 
thus.  He  notices  various  chrono- 
logical matters  (in  my  judgement 
none  of  them  proving  his  point) 
tending  to  show  that  the  harangue 
cannot  have  been  delivered  so  early 
as  351  B.C.  But  I  think  the  diffi- 
culty of  supposing  that  the  oration 
was  spoken  at  so  late  a  period  of 
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life,  had  a  constant  tendency  to  put  out  of  sight : — Thai 
the  City,  as  a  whole,  could  not  maintain  her  security  ant 
dignity  against  enemies,  unless  each  citizen  individually 
besides  his  home-duties,  were  prepared  to  take  his  fail 
share,  readily  and  without  evasion,  of  the  hardship  am 
cost  of  personal  service  abroad,  i     But  he  had  then  beei 
called  upon  to  deal  (in  his  discourse  De  Symmoriis)  onl; 
with    the    contingency    of   Persian    hostilities — possibl 
indeed,  yet  neither  near  nor  declared ;  he  now  renews  th' 
same  exhortation  under  more  pressing  exigences.     He  ha 
to    protect    interests    already    suffering,    and    to    repe 
dishonourable  insults,  becoming  from    month    to   mont' 
more   frequent,   from   an  indefatigable  enemy.      Succef 
sive  assemblies  have  been  occupied  with  complaints  froi 
sufferers,  amidst   a  sentiment  of  unwonted  chagrin  an 
helplessness    among    the  public — yet  with  no   materif 
comfort  from  the  leading  and  established  speakers;  wh 
content  themselves  with  inveighing  against  the  negligenc 
of  the  mercenaries — taken  into    service  by  Athens  bi 
never  paid — and  with  threatening  to  impeach  the  general 
The  assembly,  wearied  by  repetition  of  topics  promisin 
no  improvement  for  the  future,  is  convoked,  probably  1 
hear  some  farther  instance  of  damage  committed  by  tl 
Macedonian  cruisers,  when  Demosthenes,  breaking  throug 
the  common  formalities  of  precedence,  rises  first  to  addre 
them. 

It  had  once  been  the  practice  at  Athens,  that  tl 
herald  formally  proclaimed,  when  a  public  assembly  w; 
opened —  "Who  among  the  citizens  above  fifty  years  o 
wishes  to  speak?  and  after  them,  which  of  the  other  ch 
zens  in  his  turn  ?"2  Though  this  old  proclamation  had  fa 
en  into  disuse,  the  habit  still  remained,  that  speakers 
advanced  age  and  experience  rose  first  after  the  deba 
had  been  opened  by  the  presiding  magistrates.  But  t' 
relations  of  Athens  with  Philip  had  been  so  often  discuf 
ed,  that  all  these  men  had  already  delivered  their  sen 
raents  and  exhausted  their  recommendations.     "Had  th( 

the  Olynthian   war,    and   yet   that  earlier  date. 

nothing    is   said    in   it  about  that  '  Demosthenes,   Be    Symmor. 

war,    and    next   to    nothing    about  182.  s.  18. 

Olynthus  itself— is  greater  than  any  *  .ftlschinds   cont.  Ktesiphont. 

of  those  difficulties  which  Bohnecke  866. 

tries    to    make    good    against    the 
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recommendations  been  good,  you  need  not  have  been  now 
debating  the  same  topic  over  again" ' — says  Demosthenes 
as  an  apology  for  standing  forward  out  of  his  turn  to  pro- 
duce his  own  views. 

His  views  indeed  were  so  new,  so  independent  of  party- 
sympathies  or  antipathies  ,  and  so  plain-spoken  jjg^^j,jj.g 
in  comments  on  the  past  as  well  as  in  demands  and  recom- 
tor  the  future— that  they  would  hardly  have  ^f^t^g^flj'^ 
been  proposed  except  by  a  speaker  instinct  with  Philippic, 
the  ideal  of  the  Periklean  foretime,  familiar  to  ^^jf^"^®^""^" 
Jiira  from  his  study  of  Thucydides.  In  explicit  the  past 
language,  Demosthenes  throws  the  blame  of  the  apathy  of 
public  misfortunes,  not  simply  on  the  past  ad-  ^  p^^p  e. 
visers  and  generals  of  the  people,  but  also  on  the  people 
themselves.  2  It  is  from  this  proclaimed  fact  that  he  starts, 
as  his  main  ground  of  hope  for  future  improvement.  Athens 
contended  formerly  with  honour  against  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians; and  now  also,she  will  exchange  disgrace  for  victory 
in  her  war  against  Philip,  if  her  citizens  individually  will 
shake  off  their  past  inertness  and  negligence,  each  of  them 
henceforward  becoming  ready  to  undertake  his  full  share 
of  personal  duty  in  the  common  cause.  Athens  had  un- 
dergone enough  humiliation,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
teach  her  this  lesson.  She  might  learn  it  farther  from  her 
enemy  Philip  himself,  who  had  raised  himself  from  small 
beginnings,  and  heaped  losses  as  well  as  shame  upon  her, 
mainly  by  his  own  personal  energy,  perseverance,  and  abil- 
ity ;  while  the  Athenian  citizens  had  been  hitherto  so  back- 
ward as  individuals,  and  so  unprepared  as  a  public,  that 
even  if  a  lucky  turn  of  fortune  were  to  hand  over  to  them 


*  Demo3then6s,    Philipp.    i.    inil.  o'JvTtov   u(j.(Lv  xaxib;  rot  TtpaYfiata 

...  El  \^.k•^   Ttspl  xaivou   xivoi;  r.pi'[-  i/.si"    sitsi    ~oi,    si    zavQ'    a    itpoj^xs 

•fxa^o;  zpoij-riGiTo  Xsysiv,  euiayujv  av  TrpaTTovrtov  O'jtux;  sr/sv,  ouo'  av  sX- 

lu>;  oi  TtXeioToi  TU)v   siio'Jotojv  Tii;    ■^v    ayTot    PsXtIid    fz^ia^oii,    &c. 

Yviu|ir)v    a.r.t'f(f'i'x-i-o  ....  sriiOTj  os  Again,   p.  42.    "Av   Toivjv   xai  Ofjicic 

it£pi    il)v    roXXaxK;     EipTj/.aaiv    ouToi  £itl  t^?  ToiotuTT)?    sQcXT^aTj-rs  fi'iisHai. 

itpotspov    o'j[x'-laiv£i  xal  NUvl  oxoiiiiv,  yvu)[xti<;    vuv,    e  ;r  s  i6  t^tc  s  p    o  6    irpo- 

7)7  0  0  [iOd  xal    7:pu>T0?   avasTa?  Tspov,  .  .  .  .  xol  ra'ja-^jfjs  auTcx;  tisv 

iixoTio;  a;   ouT]f~'"^M-'i?   ~'JTyi^tvr  si  O'jSsv  ixaaroc  iron^asiv  sXtii^.u);,   to'* 

Top  6x  Toy  7:o(p£Xr,X'jf)6-o?  ypovoy  la  Ss    itXriaiov    itdv9'    UTcsp   autou    Trpdt- 

oiovta  outoi  o'J'iz'^o-jXz'ju'x-j,  oOosv  dv  ^siv,  &c. 

0(ia?  v"jv  iSci  Po'jXj'jjoOai.  Compare  the  previous  harangue, 

»  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  40,  De  Symmoriis,  p.  182.  s.  18. 
•41. 'Uti  0'j5jv  TiJbv  OiOvtcov  uoi- 
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Amphipolis,  they  would  be  in  no  condition  to  seize  it.i 
Should  the  rumour  prove  true,  that  this  Philip  were  dead, 
they  would  soon  make  for  themselves  another  Philip  equal- 
ly troublesome. 

After  thus  severely  commenting  on  the  past  apathy 
of  the  citizens,  and  insisting  upon  a  change  of  disposition 
as  indispensable,  Demosthenes  proceeds  to  specify  the  par- 
ticular acts  whereby  such  change  ought  to  be  manifested. 
He  entreats  them  not  to  be  startled  by  the  novelty  of  his 
plan,  but  to  hear  him  patiently  to  the  end.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  meditations;  other  citizens  may  have  bet- 
ter to  propose;  if  they  have,  he  shall  not  be  found  to  stand 
in  their  way.  What  is  past,  cannot  be  helped;  nor  is  ex- 
temporaneous speech  the  best  way  of  providing  remedies 
for  a  difficult  future.  2 

He  advises  first,  that  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  shall  be 
immediately  put  in  readiness;  that  the  citizens 
shall  firmly  resolve  to  serve  in  person  on  board, 
whenever  the  occasion  may  require,  and  that 
triremes  and  other  vessels  shall  be  specially 
fitted  out  for  half  of  the  horsemen  of  the  city, 
who  shall  serve  personally  also.  This  force  is 
to  be  kept  ready  to  sail  at  a  moment's  notice, 
actrng  fleet  and  to  meet  Philip  in  any  of  his  sudden  out- 
and  arma-     marches   to   Chersonesus,   to  Thermopylae,   to 

ment.  rvi      i.u         c     o  fj      j 

Olynthus,  &c.3 

Secondly,  that  a  farther  permanent  force  shall  be  set 
on  foot  immediately,  to  take  the  aggressive,  and  carry  on 
active  continuous  warfare  against  PKilip,  by  harassing  him 
in  various  points  of  his  own  country.  Two  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  200  horse,  will  be  sufficient;  but  it  is  essential 
that  one-fourth  part — 500  of  the  former  and  50  of  the 
latter — shall  be  citizens  of  Athens.    The  remainder  are  to 


He  insists 
on  the  ne- 
cessity that 
citizens 
shall    serve 
in  person, 
and    pro- 
poses the 
formation 
of  an 


)  Demosthenfis,  Philippic  i.  p.  43, 
!•  16.  d)?  hk  tut  iytxtf  ou6e  6i56v- 
tu>v  TiLv  xatpu>v  'Atx^inoXiv  OtEso^lait 
d'JvaioO'  ov,  oitT)f<Tr,(xivoi  xai  xai? 
icaipaaxtuatc  xai  tak  ifvibfiaic. 

•  DeraoBthenfes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  44, 

.    .    .    tTtttSiv    OJtOtVTa    OXO'JOTjTl,    Xpl- 

voTt — |XT)  TtpoTtpov  r.poX'm^iiitf  |17l6' 
iv  t$  ^py.^'i  8oxu>  Tivt  xaivTjv 
icapaaxtUT]v  Xtytu,  dvai)dX,Xtiv  (it 
Ti  itpiYH-'^'^i  rjfiisHui-  oi  "Jap  oi  Ta^'J 


Xal  TT;|JlCpOV   6irO><TtC  (xaXlOTB  £15  5£ov 

Xiyo'jaiv,  Ac. 

....  Oifxai  Toivuv  tfu)  raoTi  Xt- 
ft\-i  iyti'tj  (XT]  xu>Xou>v  «i  Ti?  aXXo; 
ejtaYYiXXeTai  xi. 

This  deprecatory  tone  deservet 
notice,  and  the  difficulty  which  the 
speaker  anticipates  in  obtaining  a 
hearing. 

*Demo8tbeDdt,  Philipp.  i. p.  44, 45. 
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be  Toreign  mercenaries;  ten  swift  sailing  war  triremes  are 
also  to  be  provided  to  protect  the  transports  against 
the  naval  force  of  Philip.  The  citizens  are  to  serve  by 
relays,  relieving  each  other;  every  one  for  a  time  fixed 
beforehand,  yet  none  for  a  very  long  time,  i  The  orator 
then  proceeds  to  calculate  the  cost  of  such  a  standing  force 
for  one  year.  He  assigns  to  each  seaman,  and  to  each  foot 
soldier,  len  drachmae  per  month,  or  two  oboli  per  day;  to 
each  horseman,  thirty  drachmae  per  month,  or  one  drachma 
(six  oboli)  per  day.  No  difference  is  made  between  the 
Athenian  citizen  and  the  foreigner.  The  sum  here  assigned 
is  not  full  pay,  but  simply  the  cost  of  each  man's  mainten- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  Demosthenes  pledges  himself, 
that  if  thus  much  be  furnished  by  the  state,  the  remainder 
of  a  full  pay  (or  as  much  again)  will  be  made  up  by  what 
the  soldiers  will  themselves  acquire  in  the  war;  and  that 
too,  without  wrong  done  to  allies  or  neutral  Grreeks.  The 
total  annual  cost  thus  incurred  will  be  92  talents  (  =  about 
22,000Z.).  He  does  not  give  any  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  of  his  other  armament,  of  50  triremes;  which  are  to 
be  equipped  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for  emer- 
gences, but  not  sent  out  on  permanent  service. 

His  next  task  is,  to  provide  ways  and   means  for 
meeting   such  additional    cost    of   92    talents,  jj.^ 
Here  he  produces  and  reads  to  the  assembly,  financial 
a  special  financial  scheme,  drawn  up  in  writing.   ^[^"P^g^ 
Xot  being  actually  embodied  in  the  speech,  the 
scheme  has  been  unfortunately  lost;  though  its  contents 
would  help  us  materially  to  appreciate  the  views  of  Demo- 
sthenes. 2     It  must  have  been  more  or  less  complicated  in 
its  details ;  not  a  simple  proposition  for  an  eisphora  or  prop- 
erty-tax, which  would  have  been  announced  in  a  sentence 
of  the  orator's  speech. 

Assuming  the  money,  the  ships,  and  the  armament  for 
permanent  service,  to  be  provided,  Demosthenes  proposes 
tliat  a  formal  law  be  passed,  making  such  permanent  ser- 


rice  peremptory;  the  general  in  command  being  held 
responsible  for  the  efficient  employment  of  the  force. » 
The  islands,  the  maritime  allies,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
^Egean  would  then  become  secure;  while  the  profits  of 

'  Demosthenes,  Philipp.i. p. 45, 46.      eaxiv  Ay"^  T^YP'^?''' 

^  Demostlienes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,         '  Demosthenes,   Philipp.  i.  p.  49. 

49.  ".\  6'  UTrdpqai  5si  7:ap'  Ojjujbv,  xaox'      s.  37. 
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Philip  from  his  captures  at  sea  would  be  arrested,  i  The 
quarters  of  the  armament  might  be  established,  during 
winter  or  bad  weather,  in  Skiathos,  Thasos,  Lemnos,  or 
other  adjoining  islands,  from  whence  they  could  act  at  all 
times  against  Philip  on  his  own  coast;  while  from  Athens 
it  was  difficult  to  arrive  thither  either  during  the  preval- 
ence of  the  Etesian  winds  or  during  winter — the  seasons 
usually  selected  by  Philip  for  his  aggressions.  2 

The  aggregate  means  of  Athens  (Demosthenes  affirmed) 
_,.  .  -  in  men,  money,  ships,  hoplites,  horsemen,  were 
of  the  past  greater  than  could  be  found  anywhere  else.  But 
"^d^4^^T\  hitherto  they  had  never  been  properly  employed, 
preparation  The  Athenians,  like  awkward  pugilists,  waited 
— ''"™  for  Philip  to  strike,  and  then  put  up  their  hands 

mercenary  ^  to  follow  his  blow.  They  never  sought  to  look 
unpaid  hij^  jn  the  face — nor  to  be  ready  with  a  good 

fe?Ji™g°  '  defensive  system  beforehand — nor  to  anticipate 
without  iiijji  in  offensive  operations. ^  While  their  reli- 
ci  »zen  .  gioug  festivals,  the  Panathenaic,  Dionysiac,  and 
others,  were  not  only  celebrated  with  costly  splendour,  but 
pre-arranged  with  the  most  careful  pains,  so  that  nothing 
wasvever  wanting  in  detail  at  the  moment  of  execution — 
their  military  force  was  left  without  organisation  or  pre- 
determined  system.  Whenever  any  new  encroachment  of 
Philip  was  made  known,  nothing  was  found  ready  to  meet 
it;  fresh  decrees  were  to  be  voted,  modified,  and  put  in 
execution,  for  each  special  occasion;  the  time'  for  action  was 
wasted  in  preparation,  and  before  a  force  could  be  placed 
on  shipboard,  the  moment  for  execution  had  passed.*    This 


'  Demosthenes,  Fhilipp.  i.  p.  49.  Chersonesi,  p.  93.  s.  14. 

8.  38,  39.  *  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  51. 

'  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,      s.  46 0|jL£ic  6e,  itXeiaTirjv  6'jva- 

49.   "The  obstinacy  and  violence  of  |aiv  oJtavxtov  ijrovtec,  xpiTjpsi?,  6::Xi- 

the    Etesian    winds,    in    July    and  ra^,    tirKSTac,     yprnkirui^    npoaoooty 

August,    are  well    known  to  those  touTtovfASv  [xiypK  t:^?  Tr|i.£pov  Tjpijpi; 

who    have    had    to    struggle    with  o'jSevI  itu>::oTe  eI;  6eov  ti  xiypr^aht. 

them    in    the    JEgean    during    that  *  Demosthenes,   Philpp.    i.   p.  50. 

leuson"    (Colonel    Leake,    Travels  ev  hi  toI?  wsp'i  xoii  roXsjxou  oTaxxa, 

in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  ch.  42.  dSiop^to-ra,  dopiaxa,  OTtavxa.  Toiyoip- 

p.  426).  oyv   Ofxot   dxrjx6a|xjv    xi    xal  xpirjpip- 

The  Etesian  winds,  blowing  from  yoy;   xa9iox7fjisv,    xai    xoOxoic   avxi- 

the  north,  made  it  difficult  to  reach  Ooaii?  roiojpiE^a    xai  rtp'i  ypTjiiaTto* 

Alucedouia  from  Athens.  itopoo  axoito'jjjif/,  4c. 

Cuinpare  Demoetboads,  De  Rebut 
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practice  of  waiting  for  Philip  to  act  offensively,  and  then 
sending  aid  to  the  point  attacked,  was  ruinous;  the  war 
must  be  carried  on  by  a  standing  force  put  in  motion  be- 
forehand. 1 

To  provide  and  pay  such  a  standing  force ,  is  one  of 
the  main  points  in  the  project  of  Demosthenes ;  the  abso- 
lute necessity  that  it  shall  consist,  in  large  proportion  at 
least ,  of  citizens ,  is  another.  To  this  latter  point  he  re- 
verts again  and  again,  insisting  that  the  foreign  mercena- 
ries— sent  out  to  make  their  pay  where  or  how  they  could, 
and  unaccompanied  by  Athenian  citizens — were  at  best 
useless  and  untrustworthy.  They  did  more  mischief  to 
friends  and  allies,  who  were  terrified  at  the  very  tidings 
of  their  approach — than  to  the  enemy. 2  The  general 
unprovided  with  funds  to  pay  them,  was  compelled  to  fol- 
low them  wheresoever  they  chose  to  go,  disregarding  his 
orders  received  from  the  city.  To  try  him  afterwards  for 
that  which  he  could  not  help,  was  unprofitable  disgrace. 
But  if  the  troops  were  regularly  paid;  if,  besides,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  were  Athenian  citizens,  them- 
selves interested  in  success,  and  inspectors  of  all  that  was 
done;  then  the  general  would  be  found  willing  and  able  to 
attack  the  enemy  with  vigour — and  might  be  held  to  a 
rigorous  accountability,  if  he  did  not.  Such  was  the  only 
way  in  which  the  formidable  and  evergrowing  force  of  their 
enemy  Philip  could  be  successfully  combated.  As  matters 
now  stood ,  the  inefficiency  of  Athenian  operations  was  so 
ridiculous,  that  men  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  whether 
Athens  was  really  in  earnest.  Her  chief  military  officers 
— her  ten  generals,  ten  taxiarchs,  ten  phylarchs,  and  two 
hipparchs,  annually  chosen — were  busied  only  in  the  affairs 
of  the  city  and  in  the  showy  religious  processions.     They 

'  Demosthengs,  Philipp.   i.  p.  48,  rotyot  (xaXXov   oiysrai   uXsovTa,   6  8e 

49.    o£i— piTj  PoTj^slaK  TToXifJLsTv  (uffTE-  OTpaTTj^ 6(;  dxoXo'j^sl*  sixoTUj?*  ou  Yotp 

piO'j(J.£v    Ys'P    omdvTio'j)    d/.Xa    uapa-  eativ  apx^iv   [jlt]    StSovta   fxiaOov.     Ti 

3X£'jt;   ouvsysi  xix.  6ova(j.£i.  ouv   xeXeuu);  tok;   rpo'faasn;   dcpeXeiv 

Compare  his   Oration   De   Rebus  xal  too  axpaTT^You  xqi  tujv  axpaTitu- 

Chersonesi,  p.  92.  s.  11.  tiLv,    |xio96v    TtoplaavTa^    xal    aTpo- 

'  Demosthenes,   Philipp.  i.  p.  46.  tiiotoi;  olxsiou?  ujairsp   euoicxac   xibv 

8.   28.   e;    oO    6'    auTot    xa9'    auxa   to  otpaxTjYo'JpLSvujv    7:apaxaxa(jXT^aavxa(;, 

?£'ixi  ypiiv  oxpaxsuExat,  xouc  9iXoyc  Ac. 

n/.a  xol  xou;    aup.|xaxou?,   oi   8'    ey-         p.   53.   s.   51.   xctl   oi  fxe> 

^pol    ix-ti'^O'jz    xou    Siovxo;    -{tyo'joiai'  eyQpol  ■moiXOifilGjat.'i,  ol  8e   a'i|x{i,a)roi. 

X3i  ::apc(x'j'iavxa  ir.[  xov  xfj;  TroXeioc  x£9vaffi  xip  Sssi   xov);  xoiouxou;   aT(^ 

rcXEftov,     rpo?   'Apri'^rt^^o^    xai   va-i-  oxoXo'J;,  &C. 
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left  the  real  business  of  war  to  a  foreign  general  named 
Menelaus.  i  Such  a  system  was  disgraceful.  The  honour 
of  Athens  ought  to  be  maintained  by  her  own  citizens, 
both  as  generals  and  i*s  soldiers. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  in  the  discourse  called 
Character-  *^^  First  Philippic;  the  earliest  public  harangue 
iatics  of  delivered  by  Demosthenes  to  the  Athenian  as- 
PhiHpp*ic  sembly,  in  reference  to  the  war  with  Philip.  It 
—prudent  is  uot  merely  a  splendid  piece  of  orator}^,  em- 
eariy  warn-  P^^*ic  and  forcible  in  its  appeal  to  the  emotions ; 
ings  of  De-  bringing  the  audience  by  many  different  roads, 
moBthenes.  ^q  ^gg  main  conviction  which  the  orator  seeks 
to  impress ;  profoundly  animated  with  genuine  Pan-hellenic 
patriotism,  and  with  the  dignity  of  that  free  Grecian  world 
now  threatened  by  a  monarch  from  without.  It  has  other 
merits  besides,  not  less  important  in  themselves,  and  lying 
more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  the  historian.  We 
find  Demosthenes,  yet  only  thirty  years  old — young  in  po- 
litical life — and  thirteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
neia — taking  accurate  measure  of  the  political  relations 
between  Athens  and  Philip;  examining  those  relations 
during  the  past,  pointing  out  how  they  had  become  every  year 
more  unfavourable,  and  foretelling  the  dangerous  contin- 
gences  of  the  future,  unless  better  precautions  were  taken; 
exposing  with  courageous  frankness  not  only  the  past  mis- 
management of  public  men,  but  also  those  defective  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people  themselves  wherein  such  management 
had  its  root;  lastly ,  after  fault  found ,  adventuring  on  his 
own  responsibility  to  propose  specific  measures  of  correc- 
tion, and  urging  upon  reluctant  citizens  a  painful  impo- 
sition of  personal  hardship  as  well  as  of  taxation.  We 
shall  find  him  insisting  on  the  same  obligation,  irksome 
alike  to  the  leadingpoliticians  and  to  the  people,  2  through- 
out all    the   Olynthiacs   and   Philippics.      We   note   his 


»  Demosthenfia,  Philipp.  i.   p.  47  oTjaioapiai.    'Ei^ouXoixrjv  6'  Sv,  ujoitif 

intl  vuv  Y«  Y^^*^^  "^'   *"^  XP"^!^^^*  ^"'  ^1^'"'  3upL<pJpsi  t«  fieXTiaTa  dxov- 

Tol^  itpdyp-otoi.  eiv  oiSa,  outio?   ei5gvai   oovoiao/   x«i 

*  Demostbenfis,   Philipp.  i.  p.  64.  T<p  ri    piXxiota   sirrovTi-.  ttoXXo)  Yaf 

s.    68.      'Eifu>    |x«v    o'Jv    out'    4XXoT«  iv  fjfiiov   tlr.ov.    Nuv  6 '  e:t'    oStjXok 

■jtu)itoT«  itpoc    X*P'''   iiX6|i.T)v   Xeyeiv,  ouai  toI?  duo   touTtov   ejiauTcj)  Ysvij- 

3,Ti    iv    (JLT)   xoi    ffovoissiv   T.tizt\,o[Li-  oofxivon,  Z\i.tiiz  tni  T({j  ouvoiativ  Ofxlv 

vo«  u>,  vOv  Tt  o  '(i-(^ihaxu)  Ttd /6'    a-  ov  rpdQTjTi,    TOUTa   ite::«ia9ai   XeY»i^ 

icXu><i  ou6tv   Ofco9TeiXd)i(vo;,  ncra^-  alpoujxai. 
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warnings,  given  at  this  early  day,  when  timely  prevention 
would  have  been  easily  practicable  ;  and  his  superiority  to 
elder  politicians  like  Eubulus  andPhokion,  in  prudent  appre- 
ciation, in  foresight,  and  in  the  courage  of  speaking  out  un- 
palatable truths.  More  than  twenty  years  after  this  period, 
when  Athens  had  lost  the  game  and  was  in  her  phase  of 
humiliation,  Demosthenes  (in  repelling  the  charges  of  those 
who  imputed  her  misfortunes  to  his  bad  advice)  measures 
the  real  extent  to  which  a  political  statesman  is  properly 
responsible.  The  first  of  all  things  is, —  "To  see  events  in 
their  beginnings — to  discern  tendencies  beforehand,  and 
proclaim  them  beforehand  to  others — to  abridge  as  much 
as  possible  the  rubs,  impediments,  jealousies,  and  tardy 
movements ,  inseparable  from  the  march  of  a  free  city — 
and  to  infuse  among  the  citizens  harmony,  friendly  feelings, 
and  zeal  for  the  performance  of  their  duties."  i  The  first 
Philippic  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove,  how  justly  Demo- 
sthenes lays  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  "seen  events  in 
their  beginnings"  and  given  timely  warning  to  his  coun- 
trymen. It  will  also  go  to  show,  along  with  other  proofs 
hereafter  to  be  seen,  that  he  was  not  less  honest  and  judi- 
cious in  his  attempts  to  fulfil  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
statesman's  duty — that  of  working  up  his  countrymen  to 
unanimous  and  resolute  enterprise;  to  the  pitch  requisite 
not  merely  for  speaking  and  voting,  but  for  acting  and 
suffering,  against  the  public  enemy. 

AVe  know    neither   the  actual  course,  nor  the  con- 
cluding vote  of  this  debate,  wherein  Demosthenes   ^  ^  „.  ^ 
took  a  part  so  unexpectedly  prominent.     But  j^^^^^^  \f 
we    know    that  neither   of  the   two   positive  Demo- 
measures  which  he  recommends  was  carried  into   ca'S-H^d^n?* 
effect.  The  working  armament  was  not  sent  out,  effect:  no 
nor  was  the  home-force,  destined  to  be  held  in  serious 

«...  '  ,    .  f,  measures 

reserve  tor  instant  movement  m  case  oi  emer-  adopted  by 
L^ency,  ever  got  ready.     It  was  not  until  the  fol-  -A^theus. 
lowing  month  of  September  (the  oration  being  delivered 

Demosthengs,  De  Coron^,  p.  308.  eti    -ri?    ixaorotyou   PpaS'jT'^Tac,   ox- 

OG.     'A/.Xot  |ji7]v  <Lv  y'   ov  b  or'OiO  vouq,  diYvoiai;,  oiXovifxlat;,  a  uoXixixa 

.r.zjfjuvo;   eTr),    Ttdoov  e^STaaiv  Aa(i.-  ■zoli^  it6>.£5i   rpoasijTiv    aTtaoai';    xal 

■.7if  ou  TotpaiTOufJLai.     Tiva  o'Jv  eaxl  dvayxaia   dfAapT/iixaTa,   Tau9'  tu?  el? 

:aiJTa;  'ISsiv  xa  itpdyiJ^^Ta  dpyojXiva,  eXdyiaxa   a'JcrXilXai,    xal    Toovavxlov 

xai  rpooiiafJijOai   xai   Tpoiitsiv  toiq  e'k;    6[xovoiav   xod   9iXiav    xal    too  xd 

i).).oi;.    Tiy-ra   zinpaxxoif.  jjioi.     Kal  Ssovxa  Tioieiv  6p|j.7jv  ^tpoTps'j/ai. 
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some  time  in  the  first  half  of  351  b.c),  that  any  actual  force 
was  sent  against  Philip;  and  even  then  nothing  more  was 
done  than  to  send  the  mercenary  chief  Charidemus  to  the 
Chersonese,  with  ten  triremes,  and  five  talents  in  money, 
but  no  soldiers,  i  Nor  is  there  any  probability  that  De- 
mosthenes even  obtained  a  favourable  vote  of  the  assembly; 
though  strong  votes  against  Philip  were  often  passed  with- 
out being  ever  put  in  execution  afterwards.  2 

Demosthenes  was  doubtless  opposed  by  those  senior 
Opponents  statesmen  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to 
of  Demo-  como  forward  themselves  with  the  same  pro- 
A?h°n8— *  positions,  assuming  the  necessity  to  be  undeni- 
speakers  in  able.  But  what  ground  was  taken  in  opposing 
PhnFp-°^  him,  we  do  not  know.  There  existed  at  that 
alarm  time  in  Athens  a  certain  party  or  section  who 

Pe?^iln^^  undervalued  Philip  as  an  enemy  not  really 
king  still  formidable — far  less  formidable  than  the  Persian 
continues,  king.3  The  rcports  of  Persian  forco  and  prepa- 
ration, prevalent  two  years  before  when  Demosthenes 
delivered  his  harangue  on  the  Symmories,  seem  still  to 
have  continued,  and  may  partly  explain  the  inaction  against 
Philip.  Such  reports  would  be  magnified,  or  fabricated,  by 
another  Athenian  party  much  more  dangerous;  in  commu- 
nication with,  and  probably  paid  by,  Philip  himself.  To 
this  party  Demosthenes  makes  his  earliest  allusion  in  the 
first  Philippic,  4  and  reverts  to  them  on  many  occasions 
afterwards.  We  may  be  very  certain  that  there  were 
Athenian  citizens  serving  as  Philip's  secret  agents,  though 
we  cannot  assign  their  names.  It  would  be  not  less  his 
interest  to  purchase  such  auxiliaries,  than  to  employ  paid 
spies  in  his  operations  of  war;^  while  the  prevalent  political 

'  DemostbengS;  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29.  eviouc  <|)iXt7:7ioo  fiiv  tbz  op*  o'jSsvoc 

8.  5.  d;io'J  ::oX)-dxic  oXiYcupoOvra?,  fJaai>.i« 

•  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48.  S'  uj?  layjpov  eyOpov    ol?  av  ^tpoeX?)- 

8.34;  Olynth.  ii.  p.  21.  8.  12;  Olynth.  Tsi   tpo^ouiASvou?.     Ei    6«    tov    jii* 

iii,  p.  29.  8.  5.  p.  32.  8.  16;  De  Rho-  U)  c    tpaiiXov    o'!>x    d  |x  y  v  O'J  fieQ  or, 

diorum  Libertate,  p.  190.  s.  1.  And  t^t   Ss    tbc  (ffj^ipi^   itdv6'   0-£i;O|jitv, 

not    merely   votes    against   Philip,  xpoq  Tivac  wapatTaSofisOa; 

but  against  others  also,    remained  This    oration    was    delivered    ia 

either  unexecuted   or  inadequately  361-350  u  c. ;  a  few  months  after  the 

executed    (Demostlien&s,    De    Re-  first  Philippic, 

publicft,  Ordinanda,  p.  175,  176).  *  Demosthenfis,  Philipp.  i.  p.  45. 

»  Demosthends,    De  Rhodior.  Li-  g.  21  ;  Olynthiac  ii.  p.  19.  s.  4. 

bertat.  p.  197.  a.  31.     opib  5'    iifxujv  *  Compare  the  advice  of  the  The- 
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ntipathies  at  Athens,  coupled  with  the  laxity  of  public 
lorality  in  individuals,  would  render  it  perfectly  practi- 
able  to  obtain  suitable  instruments.  That  not  only  at 
Lthens,  but  also  at  Amphipolis,  Potidaea,  Olynthus  and 
Isewhere,  Philip  achieved  his  successes,  partly  by  pur- 
hasing  corrupt  partisans  among  the  leaders  of  his  enemies 
-is  an  assertion  so  intrinsically  probable,  that  we  may 
3adily  believe  it,  though  advanced  chiefly  by  unfriendly 
itnesses.  Such  corruption  alone,  indeed,  would  not  have 
vailed  him,  but  it  was  eminently  useful  when  combined 
ith  well-employed  force  and  military  genius. 

ins  to  Mardoniu3  in  479  B.C.— during  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece 
lerodot.  ix.  2). 


i 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIIL 

EUBOIC  AND  OLYNTHIAN  WARS. 

If  even  in  Athens,  at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic  c 
B.C.  351.  Demosthenes,  the  uneasiness  about  Philip  wa 
Change  of  considerable,  much  more  serious  had  it  becom 
atoVj^^hus  among  his  neighbours  the  Olynthians.  He  ha 
—the  gained  them  over,  four  years  before,  by  trans 

afiSd^of'^"  ferring  to  them  the  territory  of  Anthemus- 
Phiiip—  and  the  still  more  important  town  of  PotidsBf 
peace°^w1th  Captured  by  his  own  arms  from  Athens.  Gratefi 
Athens.  for  these  cessions,  they  had  become  his  allies  i 
his  war  with  Athens,  whom  they  hated  on  every  grount 
But  a  material  change  had  since  taken  place.  Since  th 
loss  of  Methone,  Athens,  expelled  from  the  coast  of  Thrac 
and  Macedonia,  had  ceased  to  be  a  hostile  neighbour,  o 
to  inspire  alarm  to  the  Olynthians;  while  the  immens 
increase  in  the  power  of  Philip,  combined  with  his  abilit 
and  ambition  alike  manifest,  had  overlaid  their  gratitud 
for  the  past  by  a  sentiment  of  fear  for  the  future.  It  wa 
but  too  clear  that  a  prince  who  stretched  his  encroachin 
arms  in  all  directions  —  to  Thermopylae,  to  Illyria,  and  t 
Thrace  —  would  not  long  suffer  the  fertile  peninsul 
between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic  gulfs  to  remai 
occupied  by  free  Grecian  communities.  Accordingly,  i 
seems  that  after  the  great  victory  of  Philip  in  Thessal 
over  the  Phokians  (in  the  first  half  of  352  b.c),  th 
Olynthians  manifested  their  uneasiness  by  seceding  froi 
alliance  with  him  against  Athens.  They  concluded  peac 
with  that  city,  and  manifested  such  friendly  sentimeni 
that  an  alliance  began  to  be  thought  possible.  This  peac 
seems  to  have  been  concluded  before  November  352  b.c.i 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  (touv  iitiiSy)  8i  tJSov  |Ati!^(f  t^;  r.pl 

656.  8.  129.    extivoi  (Olynthians)  lu)c  outo'JC  itiaTitu;  '(\.'('^6}JL^•^<t•^ 

fxcv  4u;pu><  aoTOv  (Philip)  -rrjXixoyTOv  y|ta«,  o!i;  Taoiffiv  dnivTUiv  itHptunv 

TjXixo;   U)v  riaro;  UK^pyi,    oOpifjiotyol  r^OisT'  ov  xai  to'J<  ixiivO'J  (?i).0'j<;  X' 

T«  f^aov,    x«l   Si*  cxtlvov  fjfxtv  ir.oXi-  oytov    tov    OO.mitov    d7:oxtiiva*TO 
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Here  was  an  important  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
Df  the  Olynthians.  Though  they  probably  unfriendly 
ntended  it,  not  as  a  measure  of  hostility  against  pj^^\Y^^®  °^ 
Philip,  but  simply  as  a  precaution  to  ensure  to  towards 
hemselves  recourse  elsewhere  in  case  of  becom-  oiyuthus— 
ng  exposed  to  his  attack,  it  was  not  likely  that  li^o^w^  in 
le  would  either  draw  or  recognise  any  such  35o  b.c. 
listinction.  He  would  probably  consider  that  by  the  cession 
)f  Potidsea,  he  had  purchased  their  cooperation  against 
Uhens,  and  would  treat  their  secession  as  at  least  making 
.n  end  to  all  amicable  relations. 

A  few  months  afterwards  (at  the  date  of  the  first 
i^hilippic ')  we  find  that  he,  or  his  soldiers,  had  attacked, 
nd  made  sudden  excursions  into  their  territory,  close 
djoining  to  his  own. 

In  this  state  of  partial  hostility,  yet  without  proclaim- 
d  or  vigorous  war,  matters  seem  to  have  remained 
hroughout  the  year  351  b.c.  Philip  was  engaged  during 
hat  year  in  his  Thracian  expedition,  where  he  fell  sick, 
0  that  aggressive  enterprise  was  for  the  time  suspended, 
leanwhile  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  proposed  to  Olyn- 
lius  a  scheme  of  decided  alliance  against  Philip.  2  But  the 
Uynthians  had  too  much  to  fear  from  him,  to  become 
leraselves  the  aggressors.  They  still  probably  hoped  that 
e  might  find  sufficient  enemies  and  occupation  elsewhere, 
mong  Thracians,  Hlyrians,  Paeonians,  Arymbas  and  the 
Ipirots,  and  Athenians; 3  at  any  rate,  they  would  not  be 
le  first  to  provoke  a  contest.  This  state  of  reciprocal 
distrust  4  continued  for  several  months,  until    at  length 

AO'j;  rsTi&irjvTai,  <paai  8e  xal  auji-  eOpuXXouv     ■zima,     'OXuvQioy? 

r/o'Ji;  itot7j3eo()ai.  ex  t:o  Xs  fi-^  ff  a  i   Ssiv   ^iXiTtTtu),    ys- 

We   know   from   Dionysius    that  yovsv    a'jT6|jLaT0v,    xal    xaiiS'    ti)?    av 

is  oration  was  delivered  between  u|jlIv  p-dXiota  oopLwipoi.     El  jisv  -^aa 

idsummer  352  B.C.  and  Midsummer  u©'    u(i.ibv    itsioOevTs;    dvsiXovTo  t6v 

1  B.C.    I  have   already  remarked  i:6Xe|iov,  ocpaXepol  oupifxayoi  xal  fisypi 

at  it  must  have  been  delivered,  TouTaux'  av  £Yvu>x6xs<;  ^joiv  laio;,  &c. 

my  judgement,  before  the  month  Compare    Olynth.   iii.   p.  30.  s.  9. 

I  raakterion  (November)   352  B.C.  and  p.  32.  s.  18.    ouy  ouq  el  TtoXsfjLr;- 

'  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  44.  oaiev,  4Tol|Aa);  atbseiv  OTtiayvoufjisfia, 

20 erl  xdj;  eSai9vrj;  TO'JTai;  ou:oi  vOv  ■Ko\t\t.o'yn'x\. ; 

'I  T^(;  olxilot?    x(a^o.c  auToO  uTpa-  *  Demosthenes,    Olynth.   i,  p.  13. 

:.   eU  ri'JXa;  xoi  Xeppovrjaov  xal  s.  13. 

•  'jov  xal  oroi  fJo'JXsTai.  *  Demosthenfis,  Olynth,  iii.  p.  30. 

UemosthenSs,  Olynthiac  i.  p.  11.  s.  8.    oiitc  ^IXiuroc  eQdtppsi  to'Jtou;, 

I    7* V'Jvl  Y0P>    0    UOVTE?  oiiQ'   outoi  OlXiTtitov,  Ac. 
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Philip  began  serious  operations  against  thera;  not  ven 
long  after  his  recovery  from  the  sickness  in  Thrace,  am 
seemingly  towards  the  middle  of  350  b.c.;i  a  little  befor< 
the  beginning  of  Olympiad  107,  3. 

It  was  probably  during  the  continuance  of  such  semi 
hostile  relations  that  two  half-brothers  of  Philip 
half-  ^^         sons  of  his  father  Amyntas  by  another  mother 
Ph**H^"  °^  sought  and  obtained  shelter  at  Olynthus.    Thej 
obtaiS  came  as  his  enemies;  for  he  had  put  to  deatl 

sJjeUer^at  already  one  of  their  brothers,  and  they  them 
^^  "^'  selves  only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  flight 
Whether  they  had  committed  any  positive  act  to  provok< 
his  wrath,  we  are  not  informed;  but  such  tragedies  wer< 
not  unfrequent  in  the  Macedonian  regal  family.  Whil< 
Olynthus  was  friendly  and  grateful  to  Philip,  these  exile 
vrould  not  have  resorted  thither;  but  they  were  now  fa 
vourably  received,  and  may  perhaps  have  held  out  hope 
that  in  case  of  war  they  could  raise  a  Macedonian  part; 
against  Philip.  To  that  prince,  the  reception  of  his  fu 
gitive  enemies  served  as  a  plausible  pretence  for  war— 
which  he  doubtless  would  under  all  circumstances  hav 
prosecuted — against  Olynthus;  and  it  seems  to  have  beei 
so  put  forward  in  his  public  declarations.  2 

But  Philip,  in  accomplishing  his  conquests,  knew  wel 
Intrigues  how  to  blend  the  influences  of  deceit  and  seduc 
of  Philip  in  tiou  with  thoso  of  arms,  and  to  divide  or  corrup 

Olynthus—       -  -  -  '  ^ 

his  means 
of  corrup- 
tion and  of 
fomenting 
intestine 
discord. 


those  whom  he  intended  to  subdue.  To  sue: 
insidious  approaches  Olynthus  was  in  man 
ways  open.  The  power  of  that  city  consistet 
in  great  part,  in  her  position  as  chief  of  a  nu 
merous  confederacy,  including  a  large  proportioi 

cordingly,  it  is  hardly  reasonabl 
to  assign  to  the  interval  hero  dc 
signated  by  e'j9'j<;  (that  betwce 
Philip's  recovery  and  his  seriov 
attack  upon  the  Olynthians) 
longer  time  than  six  months.  W 
should  then  suppose  this  attack  t 
have  been  commenced  about  tli 
last  quarter  of  Olymp.  107,  2;  ( 
in  the  first  half  of  350  B.C.  This 
the  view  of  Bijhnecke,  and  I  thin 
very  probable  (Forschungen,  p. 211 
*  Justin,  viii.  3;  Orosius,  iii.  1 
Justin  states  this  as  the  cause  oft! 
attack  made  by  Philip  on  Olynthi 


'  Demosthenes,    Olynth.   i.  p.  13. 

a.  13 7;o'J£vricj£'   T.a\vi  patja? 

O'jx  ini  TO  f,a'i'j(i£lv  diTtexXivtv,  d).).' 
eu86(;'OX'jvOioi(;  snE'/sipTjcTSv. 

What  length  of  time  is  denoted 
lay  the  adverb  suOoq,  must,  of  course, 
be  matter  of  conjecture.  If  the 
expression  had  been  found  in  the 
Oration  De  Coron&,  delivered 
twenty  years  afterwards,  we  might 
have  construed  t-jO'K  very  loosely. 
But  it  occurs  here  in  an  oration 
delivered  probably  in  the  latter 
half  of  350  B.C.,— certainly  not  later 
than  the  first  half  of  348  c.c.    Ac- 
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though  probably  not  all,  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Chalkidike.  Among  the  different  members  of  such 
a  confederacy,  there  was  more  or  less  of  dissentient  interest 
or  sentiment,  which  accidental  circumstances  might  inflame 
so  as  to  induce  a  wish  for  separation.  In  each  city,  more- 
over, and  in  Olynthus  itself,  there  were  ambitious  citizens 
competing  for  power,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
whereby  it  was  to  be  acquired  or  retained.  In  each  of 
them,  Philip  could  gpen  intrigues,  and  enlist  partisans;  in 
some,  he  would  probably  receive  invitations  to  do  so;  for 
the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  while  it  inspired  alarm  in  some 
quarters,  raised  hopes  among  disappointed  and  jealous 
minorities.  If,  through  such  predisposing  circumstances, 
he  either  made  or  found  partisans  and  traitors  in  the  dis- 
tant cities  of  Peloponnesus,  much  more  was  this  practicable 
for  him  in  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Chalkidike.  Olyn- 
thus and  the  other  cities  were  nearly  all  conterminous  with 
the  Macedonian  territory,  some  probably  with  boundaries 
not  clearly  settled.  Perdikkas  II.  had  given  to  the  Olynth- 
ians  (at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  i)  a  por- 
tion of  his  territory  near  the  Lake  Bolbe:  Philip  himself 
had  given  to  fhem  the  district  of  Anthemus.  Possessed 
of  so  much  neighbouring  land,  he  had  the  means,  with  little 
loss  to  himself,  of  materially  favouring  or  enriching  such 
individual  citizens,  of  Olynthus  or  other  cities,  as  chose  to 
promote  his  designs.  Besides  direct  bribes,  where  that 
mode  of  proceeding  was  most  effective,  he  could  grant  the 
right  of  gratuitous  pasture  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  one,and 
furnish  abundant  supplies  of  timber  to  another.  Master  as 
he  now  was  of  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  he  could  at  pleasure 
open  or  close  to  them  the  speculations  in  the  gold  mines  of 
Mount  Pangseus,  for  which  they  had  always  hankered.  2  If 
his  privateers  harassed  even  the  powerful  Athens,  and  the 
islands  under  her  protection,  much  more  vexatious  would 
they  be  to  his  neighbours  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  which 
they  as  it  were  encircled,  from  the  Thermaic  Gulf  on  one 
side  to  the  Strymonic  Gulf  on  the  other.  Lastly,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  some  individuals  in  these  cities  had  found  it 

—which    I   do    not    believe.     But  thus  when  the  city  was  taken,  and 

I  see  no  ground    for  doubting  the  put  both  of  them  to  death. 

fact   itself— or    for    doubting    that  '  Thucyd.  i.  58. 

Philip  laid  hold  of  it  as  a  pretext.        *  Demosthenes,  Eals.  Leg.  p.  425,* 

He  found  the  half-brothers  in  Olyn-  426;  Xenophon,  Hellen.  v.  2.17. 
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profitable  to  take  service,  civil  or  military,  under  Philip, 
which  would  supply  him  with  correspondents  and  ad- 
herents among  their  friends  and  relatives. 

It  will  thus  be  easily  seen,  that  with  reference  toOlyn- 
thus  and  her  confederate  cities,  Philip  had  at  his  command 
means  of  private  benefit  and  annoyance  to  such  an  extent, 
as  would  ensure  to  him  the  cooperation  of  a  venal  and 
traitorous  minority  in  each;  such  minority  of  course  blend- 
ing its  proceedings,  and  concealing  its  purposes,  among  the 
standing  political  feuds  of  the  place.  These  means  however 
were  only  preliminary  to  the  direct  use  of  the  sword.  His 
seductions  and  presents  commenced  the  work,  but  his  ex- 
cellent generalship  and  soldiers — the  phalanx,  the  hypas- 
pistae,  and  the  cavalry,  all  now  brought  into  admirable 
training  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign — completed  it. 

Though  Demosthenes  in  one  passage  goes  so  far  as  to 
Con  uest  ^^^  *^^^  Philip  rated  his  established  influence 
and  de-  SO  high  as  to  expect  to  incorporate  the  Chal- 
tr"o/°°th^  kidic  confederacy  in  his  empire  without  serious 
ian  con-  '  difficulty  and  without  even  real  wari — there  is 
federate  ground  for  believing  that  he  encountered 
PhiHp  be-  strenuous  resistance,  avenged  by  unmeasured 
tween  350-  rigours  after  the  victory.  The  two  years  and  a  half 
terrfbie  between  Midsummer  350  b.c,  and  the  commence- 
phiE-  ment   of  347  b.c.  (the  two  last    years  of  Olym- 

nomena.        ^.^^  j^_  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  months  of  Olympiad 

108),  were  productive  of  phaenomena  more  terror-striking 
than  anything  in  the  recent  annals  of  Greece.  No  less 
than  thirty-two  free  Grecian  cities  in  Chalkidike  were 
taken  and  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  being  reduced  to  slave- 
ry, by  Philip.  Among  them  was  Olynthus,  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  flourishing,  and  energetic  members  of  the 
Hellenic  brotherhood;  Apollonia,  whose  inhabitants  would 
now  repent  the  untoward  obstinacy  of  their  fathers  (thirty- 
two  years  before)  in  repudiating  a  generous  and  equal  con- 
federacy with  Olynthus,  and  invoking  Spartan  aid  to  revive 
the  falling  power  of  Philip's  father,  Amyntas ;  and  Stageira, 
the  birth-place  of  Aristotle.  The  destruction  of  thirty-two 
free  Hellenic  communities  in  two  years  by  a  foreign  prince, 

'  Demostbenfia,   Olynth.  i.  p.  16.  Toxt^^'/ittlit TdnpdYfAaTaavaipigata9«i, 

B.  22.     out'  av  izr,-*iT*-t  t6v  itoXipiov  xaTot   6ie']<iuoT7i.     TcOto    6t)    zpiiitov 

TOTt  toOtov  exttvoc,  ti  i:oXt|jLtIv  tiii^^  oiOtov    TapaTTtv    itapi     '(•*w\i.r^^    yt- 

StfjOii'V  auTOv,  dXX'  lb?  iittu)v  inavta  7o<6;,  Ac. 
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i-as  a  calamity  the  like  of  which  had  never  occurred  since 

he  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  invasion  of 

i^erxes.     I  have  already  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter  i 

he  manifestation  of  wrath  at  the  festival  of  the  99th  Olym- 

iad  (384  e.g.)  against  the  envoys  of  the  elder  Dionysius 

f  Syracuse,  who  had  captured  and  subverted  five  or  six 

:ee  Hellenic  communities  in  Italy.     Far  more  vehement 

ould  be  the   sentiment   of   awe  and    terror,   after   the 

'lynthian  war,  against  the  Macedonian  destroyer  of  thirty- 

vo  Chalkidic  cities.     We  shall  find  this  plainly  indicated 

I  the  phsenomena  immediately  succeeding.     We  shall  see 

ihens  terrified  into  a  peace  alike  dishonourable  and  im- 

L'ovident,  which  even  Demosthenes  does  not  venture  to 

Dpose:  we  shall  see  Jt!]schines  passing  out  of  a  free-spoken 

thenian  citizen  into  a  servile  worshipper,  if  not  a  paid 

^ent,  of  Philip:    we  shall  observe  Isokrates,   once  the 

lampion  of  Pan-hellenic  freedom  and  integrity,  ostenta- 

ously  proclaiming  Philip  as  the  master  and  arbiter  of 

reece,  while  persuading  him  at  the  same  time  to  use  his 

jwer  well  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Persia.     These 

ere  terrible  times ;  suitably  illustrated  in  their  cruel  de- 

ils  by  the  gangs  of  enslaved  Chalkidic  Greeks  of  both 

xes,  seen  passing  even  into  Peloponnesus  2  as  the  property 

new  grantees  who  extolled  the  munificence  of  the  donor 

lilip ;  and  suitably  ushered  in  by  awful  celestial  signs, 

owers  of  fire  and  blood  falling  from  the  heavens  to  the 

rth,  in  testimony  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods.3 

See  Ch.  LXXXIJI.  acumen     excogitat.       Quippe     in- 

Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  439.  gentmm  malorum  fuere  prcenuntia ; 

chines     himself   met    a   person  sed  ea  accidisse  non  quia  hsec  facta 

ned  Atrestidas  followed  by  one  sunt  arbitror,  verum  haec  id  so  facta, 

ihese  sorrowful  troops.   We  may  quia  incasura  erant  ilia :    raritate 

"  aure  that  this  case  was  only  one  autem    occultam    eorum    esse    ra- 

ong  many.  tionem,  ideoque  non  sicut  exortus 

Pliny,  H.  N.  ii.  27.    "Fit  et  coeli  supra  dictos  defectusque  et  multa 

i  ius  hiatus,  quod  vocant  chasma.  alia  iiosci." 

|l    et  sanguines,  specie  (quo  nihil  The  precision  of  this  chronolo- 

I  ibilius    mortalium    timori    est)  gical     note     makes     it    valuable. 

I  sndium  ad  terras  cadens   inde  ;  Olymp.  107,  3— corresponds  to  the 

•.t  Olympiadis  centesimcB  septimoe  year  between  Midsummer  350  and 

0    tertio,    cum    rex    Philippus  Midsummer  349  B.C. 

^ciam  quateret.    Atque  ego  hsec  Taylor,   who  cites   this  passage 

la  temporibus  naturae,  ut  cetera,  in  his  Prolegomena   ad  Demosthe- 

tror  existere  ;  non  (ut  plerique)  nem  (ap.  Reiske  Oratt,  Gr.  vol.  viii. 

is  de  causis,   quas  ingeniorum  p.  756),   takes  the  liberty,  without 

OL.  XI.  K 
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B.C.  350. 
Philip 
attacks  the 
Olynthians 
and  Chal- 
kidians— 
beginning 
of  the 
Olynthian 
war.  —350 

B.O. 


While,  however,  we  make  out  with  tolerable  clearness 
the  general  result  of  Philip's  Olynthian  war, 
and    the    terror     which   it    struck    into    the 
Grecian  mind — we  are  not  only  left  without  in- 
formation as  to  its  details,  but  are  even  per- 
plexed by  its  chronology.     I  have  already  re- 
marked, that  though  the  Olynthians  had  con- 
tracted suph  suspicions  of  Philip,  even  before 
the  beginning  of  351  B.C.,  as  to  induce  them  to 
make  peace  with  his  enemy  Athens — they  had,  nevertheless, 
declined  the  overtures  of  Athens  for  a  closer  alliance,  not 
wishing  to  bring  upon  themselves  decided  hostility  from 
so  powerful  a  neighbour,  until  his  aggressions  should  be- 
come such  as  to  leave  them  no  choice.     We  have  no  pre- 
cise information  as  to  Philip's  movements  after  his  opera 
tions  in  Thrace  and  his  sickness  in  351  b.c.    But  we  kno\\ 
that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive ;  that  h( 
was  incessantly  pushing  his  conquests;  and  that  no  con 
quest  could  be  so  important  to  him  as  that  of  Olynthu 
and  the  Chalkidic  peninsula.     Accordingly,   we   are  no 
surprised  to  find,  that  the  Olynthian  and  Chalkidian  con 
federates  became  the  object  of  his  direct  hostility  in  35< 
B.C.     He  raised  pretences  for  attack  against  one  or  othe 
of  these  cities  separately;  avoiding  to  deal  with  the  con 
federacy  as  a  whole,  and  disclaiming,  by  special  envoys, 
all  purposes  injurious  to  Olynthus. 


any  manuscript  authority,  of  alter- 
ing tertio  into  quarto;  which 
Bohnecke  justly  pronounces  to  be 
unreasonable  (Forschungen,  p.  212). 
The  passage  as  it  stands  is  an  evi- 
dence, not  merely  to  authenticate 
the  terrific  character  of  the  time, 
but  also  to  prove,  among  other 
evidences,  that  the  attack  of  Philip 
on  the  Olynthians  and  Chalkidians 
began  in  350-349  B.C.— not  in  the 
following  Olympic  year,  or  in  the 
time  after  Midsummer  349  B.C. 

Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  201- 
221)  has  gone  into  an  examination 
of  the  dates  and  events  of  this 
Olynthian  war,  and  has  arranged 
them  in  a  manner  different  from 
any  preceding  critic.  His  exami- 
nation is  acute  and  instructive, 
including  however  some  reasonings 


of  little  force  orpertinence.  I  folio 
him  generally  in  placing  the  bi 
ginning  of  the  Olynthian  war,  ai 
theOlynthiacs  of  Demosthenes,  b 
fore  Olymp.  107,4.  This  is  the  be 
opinion  which  I  can  form,  on  ma 
ters  lamentably  unattested  and  u 
certain. 

»  Demosthen.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  V. 
That  Philip  not  only  attackc 
but  even  subdued,  the  thirty-tv 
Chalkidic  cites,  before  he  march 
directly  and  finally  to  assail  01} 
thus— is  stated  in  the  Fragment 
KallisthenSs  ap.  Stobseum,  Eel* 
Tit.  vii.  p.  92. 

Eallisthen6s,  whose  history 
lost,  was  a  native  of  Olynth 
born  a  few  years  before  the  capti 
of  the  city. 
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Probably  the  philippising  party  in  that  city  may  have 
dwelt  upon  this  disclaimer  as  satisfactory,  and  TheOiynth- 
given  as  many  false  assurances  about  the  pur-  j.'J^^J^am- 
poses  of  Philip,  as  we  shall  find  ^schines  here-  ance  with 
after  uttering  at  Athens.  But  the  general  body  ^tiiens. 
of  citizens  were  not  so  deceived.  Feeling  that  the  time 
had  come  when  it  was  prudent  to  close  with  the  previous 
Athenian  overtures,  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  pro- 
pose alliance  and  invite  cooperation  against  Philip.  Their 
first  propositions  were  doubtless  not  couched  in  the 
language  of  urgency  and  distress.  They  were  not  as  yet 
in  any  actual  danger ;  their  power  was  great  in  reality,  and 
estimated  at  its  full  value  abroad;  moreover,  as  prudent 
diplomatists,  they  would  naturally  overstate  their  own 
dignity  and  the  magnitude  of  what  they  were  offering.  Of 
course  they  would  ask  for  Athenian  aid  to  be  sent  to 
Ghalkidike — since  it  was  there  that  the  war  was  being 
carried  on;  but  they  would  ask  for  aid  in  order  to  act 
energetically  against  the  common  enemy,  and  repress  the 
growth  of  his  power — not  to  avert  immediate  danger 
menacing  Olynthus.  *• 

There  needed  no  discussion  to  induce  the  Athenians 
to  accept  this  alliance.    It  was  what  they  had   ^^^  ^^^ 
long  been  seeking,   and  they  willingly  closed   nians  con- 
with  the  proposition.     Of  course  they  also  pro-   ^^^^^  ^^}^- 
mised — what  indeed  was  almost  involved  in  the   oiynthus— 
acceptance — to  send  a  force  to  cooperate  against   q*/^^  ^?*. 
Philip  in  Ghalkidike.     On  this  first  recognition   speech ^of 
of  Olynthus   as   an  ally — or  perhaps   shortly  Demo- 
ufterwards,  but  before  circumstances  had  at  all 

changed — Demosthenes  delivered  his  earliest  Olynthiac 
harangue.  Of  the  three  memorable  compositions  so  de- 
nominated, the  earliest  is,  in  my  judgement,  that  which 

tands  second  in  the  edited  order.  Their  true  chronological 
order  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  matter  of  controversy; 

the  best  conclusion  which  I  can  form,  is  that  the  first  and 

"lie  second  are  erroneously  placed,  but  that  the  third  is 
lily  the  latest;  1  all  of  them  being  delivered  during  the 

six  or  seven  last  months  of  350  b.c. 

'  Some   remarks    will  be  found  first,  second,  and    third,  according 

on  the  order  of  the  Olynthiacs   in  to  the  common  and   edited  order; 

in  Appendix  to  the  present  chapter,  though  I  cannot   adopt  that   order 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  al-  as  correct. 
ways  speak   of  the  Olynthiacs   as 

k2 
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In  this  his  earliest  advocacy  (the  speech  which  stands 
The  Second  printed  as  the  second  Olynthiac),  Demosthenes 
oiynthiac  insists  upon  the  advantageous  contingency  which 
e^arhest—  hasjustturnedup  for  Athens,  through  the  blessing 
its  tone  and  of  the  gods,  in  the  spontaneous  tender  of  so 
tenor.  valuable  an  ally.    He  recommends  that  aid  be 

despatched  to  the  new  ally;  the  most  prompt  and 
effective  aid  will  please  him  the  best.  But  his  recom- 
mendation is  contained  in  a  single  sentence,  in  the  middle 
of  the  speech;  it  is  neither  repeated  a  second  time,  nor 
emphatically  insisted  upon,  nor  enlarged  by  specification 
of  quantity  or  quality  of  aid  to  be  sent.  No  allusion  is 
made  to  necessities  or  danger  of  Olynthus,  nor  to  the 
chance  that  Philip  might  conquer  the  town;  still  less  to 
ulterior  contingences,  that  Philip,  if  he  did  conquer  it, 
might  carry  the  seat  of  war  from  his  own  coasts  to  those 
of  Attica.  On  the  contrary,  Demosthenes  adverts  to  the 
power  of  the  Olynthians — to  the  situation  of  their  terri- 
tory, close  on  Philip's  flanks — to  their  fixed  resolution 
that  they  will  never  again  enter  into  amity  or  compromise 
with  him^— as  evidences  how  valuable  their  alliance  will 
prove  to  Athens ;  enabling  her  to  prosecute  with  improved 
success  the  war  against  Philip,  and  to  retrieve  the  dis- 
graceful losses  brought  upon  her  by  previous  remissness. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  orator  is  to  inflame  his  coun- 
trymen into  more  hearty  and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  pro- 
secution of  this  general  war;  while  to  furnish  aid  to  the 
Olynthians,  is  only  a  secondary  purpose,  and  a  part  of  the 
larger  scheme.  "I  shall  not  (says  the  orator)  expatiate  on 
the  formidable  power  of  Philip  as  an  argument  to  urge  you 
to  the  performance  of  your  public  duty.  That  would  be 
too  much  both  of  compliment  to  him  and  of  disparagement 
to  you.  I  should,  indeed,  myself  have  thought  him  truly 
formidable,  if  he  had  achieved  his  present  eminence  by 
means  consistent  with  justice.  But  he  has  aggrandised 
himself,  partly  through  your  negligence  and  improvidence, 
partly  by  treacherous  means — by  taking  into  pay  corrupt 
partisans  at  Athens,  and  by  cheating  successively  Olynth- 
ians, Thessalians,  and  all  his  other  allies.  These  allies, 
having  now  detected  his  treachery,are  deserting  him ;  without 
them,  his  power  will  crumble  away.  Moreover,  the  Ma- 
cedonians themselves  have  no  sympathy  with  his  personal 
ambition;  they  are  fatigued  with  the  labour  imposed  upor 
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them  by  his  endless  military  movements  and  impoverished 
by  the  closing  of  their  ports  through  the  war.  His  vaunted 
officers  are  men  of  worthless   and   dissolute   habits;   his 
personal  companions  are  thieves,  vile  ministers  of  amuse- 
ment, outcasts  from  our  cities.    His  past  good  fortune  im- 
parts to  all  this  real  weakness  a  fallacious  air  of  strength ; 
and  doubtless  his  good  fortune  has  been  very  great.     But 
the  fortune  of   Athens,  and  her  title  to  the  benevolent 
aid  of  the  gods  is  still  greater — if  only  you,  Athenians, 
will  do  your  duty.     Yet  here  you  are,  sitting  still,  doing 
nothing.     The  sluggard  cannot  even  command  his  friends 
to  work  for  him — much  less  the  gods.     I  do  not  wonder, 
that  Philip,  always  in  the  field,  always  in  movement,  doing 
everything  for  himself,  never  letting  slip  an  opportunity — 
prevails  over  you  who  merely  talk,  inquire,  and  vote,  without 
action.     Nay — the  contrary  would  be  wonderful — if  under 
such  circumstances,  he  had  not  been  the  conqueror.     But 
what   I   do   wonder  at  is,   that  you   Athenians — who  in 
former  days  contended  for  Pan-hellenic  freedom  against 
the  Lacedaemonians — who,  scorning  unjust  aggrandisement 
for  yourselves,  fought  in  person  and  lavished  your  substance 
to  protect  the  rights  of  other  Greeks — that  you  now  shrink 
from  personal  service  and  payment  of  money  for  the  de- 
fence of  your  own  possessions.     You,  who  have  so  often 
rescued  others,  can  now  sit  still  after  having  lost  so  much 
your  own !     I  wonder  you  do  not  look  back  to  that  con- 
ict  of  yours  which  has  brought  your  affairs  into  this  state 
jf  ruin,  and  ask  yourselves  how  they  can  ever  mend,  while 
such  conduct  remains  unchanged.     It  was  much  easier  at 
first  to  preserve  what  we  once  had,  than  to  recover  it 
tiow  that  it  is  lost;  we  have  nothing  left  now  to  lose — we 
liave  every  thing  to  recover.     This  must  be  done  by  our- 
selves, and  at  once;  we  must  furnish  money,  we  must  serve 
n  person  by  turns;  we  must  give  our  generals  means  to  do 
lieir   work   well,   and   then    exact    from   them   a  severe 
iccount  afterwards — which  we  cannot  do,  so  long  as  we 
lurselves  will  neither  pay  nor  serve.  We  must  correct  that 
ibuse  which  has  grown  up,  whereby  particular  symmorids 
n  the  state  combine  to  exempt  themselves  from  burthen- 
jome  duties,  and  to  cast  them  all  unjustly  upon  others.  AVe 
must  not  only  come  forward  vigorously  and  heartily,  with 
lerson  and  with  money,  but  each  man  must  embrace  faith- 
'ully  his  fair  share  of  patriotic  obligation." 
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Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  earliest  discourse  de- 
livered  by  Demosthenes  on  the  subject  of  Olyn- 
isposi  ion  ^j^^g^  j^  ^Yie  mind  of  modern  readers,  as  in  that 
of  the  rhetor  Dionysius,  i  there  is  an  unconscious 
tendency  to  imagine  that  these  memorable  plead- 
ings must  have  worked  persuasion,  and  to 
magnify  the  efficiency  of  their  author  as  an 
historical  and  directing  person.  But  there  are 
no  facts  to  bear  out  such  an  impression.  De- 
mosthenes was  still  comparatively  a  young  man — 
thirty-one  years  of  age;  admired  indeed  for  his 
speeches  and  his  compositions  written  to  be  spoken  by 
others; 2  but  as  yet  not  enjoying  much  practical  influence. 
It  is  moreover  certain — to  his  honour — that  he  descried 
and  measured  foreign  dangers  before  they  were  recognised 
by  ordinary  politicians;  that  he  advised  a  course,  energetic 
and  salutary  indeed,  but  painful  for  the  people  to  act  upon, 
and  disagreeable  for  recognised  leaders  to  propose;  that 
these  leaders,  such  as  Eubulus  and  others,  were  accordingly 
adverse  to  him.  The  tone  of  Demosthenes  in  these  speeches 
is  that  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  contending  against  heav} 
odds — combating  an  habitual  and  deep-seated  reluctance 
He  is  an  earnest  remonstrant — an  opposition  speaker- 
contributing  to  raise  up  gradually  a  body  of  public  sen 
timent  and  conviction  which  ultimately  may  pass  into  act 
His  rival  Eubulus  is  the'ministerial  spokesman,  whom  th( 
majority,  both  rich  and  poor,  followed;  a  man  not  at  al 
corrupt  (so  far  as  we  know),  but  of  simple  conservativ* 
routine,  evading  all  painful  necessities  and  extraordinary 
precautions;  conciliating  the  rich  by  resisting  a  property 


*  Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Ammae.  p.  736. 
{lexa  Y^P  apy.ovxa  KaXXijjLotyov,  ecp' 
oO  TO?  £l?  'OXuvOov  Por]9eia?  dus- 
STEiXav 'A9T)vaToi,  TcsiaQevie^  bnb 
Ar]|xo  a6  svooe;,  &c. 

He  connects  the  three  Olynthiacs 
of  Demosthenes  with  the  three 
Athenian  armaments  sent  to 
Olynthus  in  the  year  following 
Midsummer  349  B.C. ;  for  which 
armaments  he  had  just  before  cited 
Philochorus. 

*  This  is  evident  from  the  sneers 
of   Meidias :     see    the    oration    of 


Demosthenes  cont.  Meidiam,  p 
575,  576  (spoken  in  the  year  follow 
ing— 349-348  B.C.). 

I  observe,  not  without  regrel 
that  Demosthenes  himself  is  no 
ashamed  to  put  the  like  sneei 
into  the  mouth  of  a  client  speal^ 
ing  before  the  Dikastery— agains 
Lakritus— "this  very  clover  mat 
who  has  paid  ten  minae  to  Isokrt 
tfis  for  a  course  of  rhetoric,  an 
thinks  himself  able  to  talk  yo 
over  as  he  pleases,"  <Sc.  (Demostl 
adv.  Lakrit.  p.  938). 
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tax,  and  the  ge/ieral  body  of  citizens  by  refusing  to  meddle 
with  the  Theoric  expenditure. 

The  Athenians  did  not  follow  the  counsel  of  Demo- 
sthenes. They  accepted  the  Olynthian  alliance,  phiHp  con- 
but  took  no  active  step  to  cooperate  with  Olyn-  tinues  to 
thus  in  the  war  against  Philip,  i  Such  unhappily 
was  their  usual  habit.  The  habit  of  Philip  was 
the  opposite.  We  need  no  witness  to  satisfy 
us  that  he  would  not  slacken  in  his  attack — and 
that  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  he  would 
master  more  than  one  of  the  Chalkidic  cities, 
perhaps  defeating  the  Olynthian  forces  also.  The 
Olynthians  would  discover  that  they  had  gained  nothing 
by  their  new  allies ;  while  the  philippising  party  among 
themselves  would  take  advantage  of  the  remissness  of 
Athens  to  depreciate  her  promises  as  worthless  or  insin- 
cere, and  to  press  for  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  2  Com- 
plaints w^ould  presently  reach  Athens,  brought  by  fresh 
envoys  from  the  Olynthians,  and  probably  also  from  the 
Chalkidians,  who  were  the  greatest  sufferers  by  Philip's 
arms.  They  would  naturally  justify  this  renewed  appli- 
cation by  expatiating  on  the  victorious  progress  of  Philip; 
they  would  now  call  for  aid  more  urgently,  and  might  even 
glance  at  the  possibility  of  Philip's  conquest  of  Chalki- 
iike.    It  was  in  this  advanced  stage  of  the  proceedings 


*  An  orator  of  the  next  genera- 
:ion  (Deinarchus  cont.  Demosthen. 
p,  102.  s.  99)  taunts  Demosthenes 
IB  a  mere  opposition  talker,  in 
jontrast  with  the  excellent  admin- 
stration  of  the  finances  and 
aaarine  under  Eubulus— Ttoiai  fap 
:piT;p£i5  eiol  xaT£ax£uaa(X£vai  6ia 
roiJTov  (Demosthenes)  uiairep  enl 
iloPouXoy,  T^  t:6X£i;  tj  itoioi  vEibaoi- 

'.01     TOUTOU      7rO>aT£U0[JL£VOU   1f£Y0''«<"' J 

The  administration  of  Eubulus 
nust  have  left  a  creditable  re- 
nembrance,  to  be  thus  cited  after- 
vards. 

See  Theoporapus  ap.  Harpokr. 
'.  EupouXo? ;  Plutarch,  Reipubl. 
xerend.  Praecept.  p.  812.  Compare 
ilso  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  435; 
ind  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  57. 
.  11. 


2  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  9.  to? 
eaxi  (xaXiaTa  touto  Seo^,  [xtj  Tcavoup- 
Yo?  u)v  xai  5£iv6(;  avOpcoTiOi;  (Philip) 
itpotY^jLotai  /p'^aQai  to.  [xsv  e'lxtov  y)vlx' 
av  Tuyif),  xa  6'  ditsiXtLv,  xa  6'  7)|ji.a<; 
SiapaXXcov  xal  tyjv  ditooaiav  ttjv 
■i]|x£T£pav  Tp£']^T[]  TB  xoi  itapaditi- 
ar^xai  xi  xcbv  oXcov  itpaypiaxtov. 

This  occurs  in  the  next  subse- 
quent speech  of  Demosthenes,  in- 
timating what  Philip  and  his  par-  . 
tisans  had  already  deduced  as  in- 
ference from  the  past  neglect  of 
the  Athenians  to  send  any  aid  to 
Olynthus.  Of  course  no  such  in- 
ference could  be  started  until  some 
time  had  been  allowed  for  expecta- 
tion and  disappointment;  which  is 
one  among  many  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  first  Olynthiac  to  be 
posterior  in  time  to  the  second. 
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that  Demosthenes  again  exerted  himself  in  the  cause, 
delivering  that  speech  which  stands  first  in  the  printed 
order  of  the  Olynthiacs. 

Here  we  have,  not  a  Philippic,  but  a  true  Olynthiac. 
Demo-  Olynthus  is  no  longer  part  and  parcel  of  a  lar- 

sthenfis  de-  ger  theme,  upon  the  whole  of  which  Demosthe- 
a^oSer  ^^^  intends  to  discourse ;  but  stands  out  as  the 
Olynthiac  prominent  feature  and  specialty  of  his  pleading, 
that^which  ^^  ^^  ^^^  pronounced  to  be  in  danger  and  in 
stands  first  pressing  need  of  succour;  moreover  its  preser- 
^'rinted  vation  is  strcnuously  pressed  upon  the  Athe- 
order.  Its  nians ,  as  essential  to  their  own  safety.  While 
tenor.  j^  stands  with  its  confederacy  around  it,  the 

Athenians  can  fight  Philip  on  his  own  coast ;  if  it  falls, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  transferring  the  war 
into  Attica,  and  assailing  them  on  their  own  soil. '  Demo- 
sthenes is  wound  up  to  a  higher  pitch  of  emphasis,  complain- 
ing of  the  lukewarmness  of  his  countrymen  on  a  crisis 
which  calls  aloud  for  instant  action.  2  He  again  urges  that  a 
vote  beat  once  passed  to  assist  Olynthus,  and  two  armaments 
despatched  as  quickly  as  possible;  one  to  preserve  to  Olyn- 
thus her  confederate  cities — the  other,  to  make  a  diversior 
by  simultaneous  attack  on  Philip  at  home.  Without  such 
twofold  aid  (he  says)  the  cities  cannot  be  preserved.  3  Ad- 
vice of  aid  generally  he  had  already  given,  though  les£ 
emphatically,  in  his  previous  harangue  ;  but  he  now  super- 
adds a  new  suggestion — that  Athenian  envoys  shall  be 
sent  thither,  not  merely  to  announce  the  coming  of  the 
force,  but  also  to  remain  at  Olynthus  and  watch  over  the 
course  of  events.  For  he  is  afraid,  that  unless  such  imme- 
diate encouragement  be  sent,  Philip  may,  even  withoul 
the  tedious  process  of  a  siege,  frighten  or  cajole  the  Olynth- 
ian  confederacy  into  submission:  partly  by  reminding 
them  that  Athens  had  done  nothing  for  them,  and  by  de- 
nouncing her  as  a  treacherous  and  worthless  ally.*  Philip 
would  be  glad  to  entrap  them  into  some  plausible  capitu- 

'  DemoBth.  Olyntb.  i.  p.  12,  13.  xal    Tui    rf;-;     exsivou    ytbpav    xax«I>! 

*  Demostb.  Olynth.  i.  p.  9.  tcoieIv  xal  tpii^pEoi  xol  oTpaTiiOTait 

*  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  14.  OtjuI  {Tgpoi^*  el  5e  Gaxepou  toOtiuv  6Xiyu>- 
€r)  Siyj^  PoTjOr^Teov  eivai  toic  wpdy-  prjotrt,  oxvti)  fxrj  (lataio;  ufi.u)v  f 
piaaiv    0|xiv    t<|)    t«    to?    KoXen  oTpaxi^-a  ^i^T,-:fxi.. 

'OXov9ioi?  oioUiv,  xai  too«  touto         *  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  9,  10. 
KOiigaovTac   ffTpatioDxas    txjte|jinnv— 
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lation;  and  though  they  knew  that  they  could  have  no  se- 
curity for  his  keeping  the  terras  of  it  afterwards,  still  he 
might  succeed,  if  Athens  remained  idle.  Now,  if  ever,  was 
the  time  for  Athenians  to  come  forward  and  do  their  duty 
without  default;  to  serve  in  person  and  submit  to  the  ne- 
cessary amount  of  direct  taxation.  They  had  no  longer 
the  smallest  pretence  for  continued  inaction ;  the  very  con- 
juncture which  they  had  so  long  desired,  had  turned  up  of 
itself — war  between  Olynthus  and  Philip,  and  that  too  upon 
grounds  special  to  Olynthus  —  not  at  the  instigation  of 
Athens,  i  The  Olynthian  alliance  had  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  Athens  by  the  peculiar  goodness  of  the  gods ,  to 
enable  her  to  repair  her  numerous  past  errors  and  short- 
3omings.  She  ought  to  look  well  and  deal  rightly  with 
these  last  remaining  opportunities,  in  order  to  wipe  off  the 
shame  of  the  past;  but  if  she  now  let  slip  Olynthus,  and 
suffer  Philip  to  conquer  it,  there  was  nothing  else  to  hin- 
der him  from  marching  whithersoever  he  chose.  His  am- 
bition was  so  insatiable,  his  activity  so  incessant,  that,  as- 
suming Athens  to  persist  in  her  careless  inaction,  he  would 
carry  the  war  forward  from  Thrace  into  Attica — of  which 
:he  ruinous  consequences  were  but  too  clear.  2 

"I  maintain  (continued  the  orator)  that  you  ought  to 
lend  aid  at  the  present  crisis  in  two  ways ;  by  preserving 
or  the  Olynthians  their  confederated  cities,  through  a  body 
)f  troops  sent  out  for  that  express  purpose — and  by  employ- 
ng  at  the  same  time  other  troops  and  other  triremes  to 
ict  aggressively  against  Philip's  own  coast.  If  you 
leglect  either  of  these  measures,  I  fear  that  the  expedition 
vill  fail. — As  to  the  pecuniary  provision,  you  have  already 
nore  money  than  any  other  city,  available  for  purposes  of 
var;  if  you  will  pay  that  money  to  soldiers  on  service,  no 
leed  exists  for  farther  provision — if  not,  then  need  exists; 
)ut  above  all  things,  money  wiws^  be  found.  What  then! 
[  shall  be  asked — are  you  moving  that  the  Theoric  fund 
hall  be  devoted  to  war  purposes  ?  Not  I,  by  Zeus.  I  me- 
ely  express  my  conviction,  that  soldiers  must  be  equip- 
)ed,  and  that  receipt  of  public  money,  and  performance 

*  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  11.  to  xcoXOov   It'  auxov   sjTai   PaSi^siv 

«  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  12,  13,  16.  oitoi  po-JXsTai. 

....  si  Sj  Ttpor^a6[Ai9a  xai  toOtou?  .  .  .  .  -i;  outox;  sOt^Ot]?  eaxlv  6(jlu)v 

O'j?  av9p(i}7:ou?,  sit'  'OXuvQov  sxeivoi;  oaTK  dyvosi  t6v  exsiQsv  uoXsjaov  Ssypo 

i-aaTpi'^iTai,  opaoaiu)  Ti;  efxol,  tI  T^^ovxa,  oiv  dfjisXT^acopiev; 
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of  public  service,  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  yor 
practice  is  to  take  the  public  money,  without  any  such  coi 
dition,  for  the  festivals.  Accordingly,  nothing  reraaii 
except  that  all  should  directly  contribute ;  much ,  if  muc 
is  wanted — little,  if  little  will  suffice.  Money  must  be  hac 
without  it,  not  a  single  essential  step  can  be  taken.  Thei 
are  moreover  different  ways  and  means  suggested  by  other 
Choose  any  one  of  these  which  you  think  advantageous 
and  lay  a  vigorous  grasp  on  events  while  the  opportunit 
still  lasts."  1 

It  was  thus  that  Demosthenes  addressed  his  countr 
Just  appre-  men  some  time  after  the  Olynthians  had  bee 
the*^'i?ua-  i^^ceived  as  allies,  but  before  any  auxiliary  fore 
tion  by  had  been  either  sent  to  them  or  even  positivel 
ShTiIgs  He  ^l®^'^^®^ — y®^  when  such  postponement  of  actio 
approaches  had  inspired  them  with  mistrust,  threatenin 
*^®  to  throw  them,  even  without  resistance  into  th 

the^Theiric  hands  of  Philip  and  their  own  philippising  part; 
Fund.  ^Q  observe  in  Demosthenes  the  same  sagacioi 

appreciation,  both  of  the  present  and  the  future,  as  w 
have  already  remarked  in  the  first  Philippic — foresight  ( 
the  terrible  consequences  of  this  Olynthian  war,  while  £ 
yet  distant  and  unobserved  by  others.     AVe  perceive  th 
same  good  sense  and  courage  in  invoking  the  right  rem( 
dies  ;  though  his  propositions  of  personal  military  servic 
direct  taxation,  or  the  diversion  of  the  Theoric  fund — wei 
all  of  them  the  most  unpopular  which  could  be  made.  Th  ' 
last  of  the  three,  indeed,  he  does  not  embody  in  a  substai 
tive  motion;  nor  could  he  move  it  without  positive  illega 
ity,  which  would  have  rendered  him  liable  to  the  indie  - 
ment  called  Graphe  Paranomon.     But  he  approaches    I 
near  enough  to  raise  in  the  public  mind  the  question  as    I 
really  stood — that  money  must  be  had;-  that  there  wei  i 
only  two  ways  of  getting  it — direct  taxation,  and  appn  - 
priation  of  the  festival  fund;  and  that  the  latter  of  thes  i 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  as  well  as  the  former.     We  sha  ' 
find  this  question  about  the  Theoric  Fund  coming  forwar  i 
again  more  than  once,  and  shall  have  presently  to  notic  i 
it  more  at  large. 

Atsometimeafterthis  new  harangue  ofDemosthenes-  ■ 
how  long  after  it,  or  how  far  in  consequence  of  it,  we  cai  « 
not  say — the  Athenians  commissioned  and  sent  a  body  (  I 

*  Demosth.  Olynth.  I.  p.  15. 
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foreign  mercenaries  to  the  aid  of  the  Olynthians  and  Chal- 
kidians.  The  outfit  and  transport  of  these  troops 
«ras  in  part  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
from  rich  Athenian  citizens.      But  no  Athe- 
nian citizen-soldiers  were  sent;  nor  was  any  money 
issigned  for  the  pay  of  the  mercenaries.     The 
3xpedition  appears  to  have  been  sent  towards   cess  against 
the  autumn  ot  3oO  e.g.,  as  lar  as  we  can  pre- 
tend to  affirm  anything  respecting  the  obscure  chronology 
Df  this   period.  1     It  presently  gained  some  victory  over 


B.C.  350. 

Assistance 
sent  by- 
Athens  to 
Olynthus. 
Partial  suc- 


^  In  my  view,  it  is,  necessary  to 
jeparate  entirely  the  proceedings 
illuded  to  in  the  Demosthenic 
31ynthiacs,  from  the  three  expedi- 
;ion3  to  Olynthus,  mentioned  by 
Philochorus  during  the  following 
year— 349-348  B.C.,  the  archonship 
of  Kalliraachus.  I  see  no  reason 
to  controvert  the  statement  of  Phi- 
lochorus, tliat  there  were  three 
expeditions  during  that  year,  such 
as  he  describes.  But  he  must  be 
mistaken  (or  Dionysius  must  have 
copied  him  erroneously)  in  setting 
forth  those  three  expeditions  as 
the  whole  Olynthian  war,  and  the 
first  of  the  three  as  being  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  Olynthian 
war  began  in  350  B.C.,  and  the  three 
Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  refer, 
in  my  judgement,  to  the  first 
months  of  the  war.  But  it  lasted 
until  the  early  spring  of  347  B.C., 
80  that  the  armaments  mentioned 
by  Philochorus  may  have  occurred 
during  the  last  half  of  the  war,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  Dionysius, 
being  satisfied  with  tinding  three 
expeditions  to  Olynthus  which 
might  be  attached  as  results  to  the 
three  orations  of  DemogthenSs,  has 
too  hastily  copied  out  the  three 
from  Philochorus,  and  has  assigned 
the  date  of  349-348  B.C.  to  the  three 
orations,  simply  because  he  found 
that  date  given  to  the  three  expedi- 
tions by  Philochorus. 

The  revolt  in  Eubcea,  the  expe- 
dition of  Phokion  with  the  battle 


of  Tamynse  and  the  prolonged  war 
in  that  island,  began  about  January 
or  February  349  B.C.,  and  continued 
throughout  that  year  and  the  next, 
Mr,  Clinton  even  places  these  events 
a  year  earlier;  in  which  I  do  not 
concur,  but  which,  if  adopted, 
would  throw  back  the  beginning 
of  the-  Olynthian  war  one  year 
farther  still.  It  is  certain  that 
there  was  one  Athenian  expedition 
at  least  sent  to  Olynthus  hefore 
the  Euboean  war  (Demosthen.  cont. 
Meidiam.  p.  566-578)— an  expedition 
so  considerable,  that  voluntary 
donations  from  the  rich  citizens 
were  obtained  towards  the  cost. 
Here  is  good  proof  (better  than 
Philochorus,  if  indeed  it  be  incon- 
sistent with  what  he  really  said) 
that  the  Athenians  not  only  con- 
tracted the  alliance  of  Olynthus, 
but  actually  assisted  Olynthus, 
during  the  year  350  B.C.  Now  the 
Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  present 
to  my  mind  strong  evidence  of 
belonging  to  the  earliest  months 
of  the  Olynthian  war,  I  think  it 
reasonable  therefore  to  suppose 
that  the  expedition  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries to  Olynthus,  which  the 
third  Olynthiac  implies  as  having 
been  sent,  is  the  same  as  that  for 
which  the  eTuSojiii;  mentioned  in 
the  Meidiana  were  required.  See 
Bohnecke,  Forschungen,  p.  202; 
and  K.  F.  Herrmann,  De  Anno 
Natali  Demosthenis,  p,  9. 
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Philip  or  Philip's  generals,  and  was  enabled  to  transmit 
good  news  to  Athens,  which  excited  much  exultation  there, 
and  led  the  people  to  fancy  that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  ol 
taking  revenge  on  Philip  for  past  miscarriages.  Accord- 
ing to  some  speakers,  not  only  were  the  Olynthians  be- 
yond all  reach  of  danger,  but  Philip  was  in  a  fair  way  ol 
being  punished  and  humbled.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
the  success  may  really  have  been  something  considerable, 
such  as  to  check  Philip's  progress  for  the  time.  Though 
victorious  on  the  whole,  he  must  have  experienced  partial 
and  temporary  reverses,  otherwise  he  would  have  con- 
cluded the  war  before  the  early  spring  of  347  b.c.  Whether 
this  success  coincided  with  that  of  the  Athenian  general 
Chares  over  Philip's  general  Adaeus,  i  we  cannot  say. 

But  Demosthenes  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive, 
Partial  and   and  frankness  to  proclaim,  that  it  was  a  success 
noway  decisive  of  the  war  generally;  worse  thar 
nothing,  if  it  induced  the  Athenians  to  fancj 
that  they  had  carried  their  point. 

To  correct  the  delusive  fancy,  that  enough 
had  been  done — to  combat  that  chronic  malad}' 
under  which  the  Athenians  so  readily  found 
encouragement  and  excuses  for  inaction — to 
revive  in  them  the  conviction  that  they  had 
contracted  a  debt,  yet  unpaid,  towards  then 
Olynthian  allies  and  towards  their  own  ultimate  security 
— is  the  scope  of  Demosthenes  in  his  third  Olynthiac 
harangue;  third  in  the  printed  order,  and  third  also 
according  to  my  judgement,  in  order  of  time;  deliverec 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  350  b.c.2     Like  PerikLes,  he 


exagger- 
ated con- 
fidence at 
Athens. 
The  Athe- 
nians lose 
sight  of 
the  danger 
of  Olyn- 
thus.  Third 
Olynthiac 
of  Demo- 
sthenes. 


•  Theopompus  ap.  Athenae.  xii.  p. 
532.  This  victory  would  seem  to 
belong  more  naturally  (as  Dr. 
Thirlwall  remarks)  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Charfis  and  Onomarchus 
against  Philip  in  Thessaly,  in  353- 
852  BC.  But  the  point  cannot  be 
determined. 

'  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29.    [xtp.- 

it    Spix^,    Tp'.Tov    T)    Tixap-rov    Ito; 
TOOTij'Hpaiov  xzlyo^  roXiopxuJV  t6t« 

ToivUV   ULTJV  |XtV    •^V  M7l|X0(XTTjpnbv,    &C. 

This  was  the  month  Maemakteriou 
or  November  352  bc.     Calculating 


forward  from  that  date,  rplTov  'izo^ 
mearbs  the  next  year  but  one;  tha- 
is  the  Attic  year  Olymp.  107.  3,  o: 
the  year  between  Midsummer  36( 
and  Midsummer  349  B.C.  Dionysiui 
of  Halikarnassus  says  (p.  726)— 
KaXXijjidyo'J  too  xpiTou  [xsTot  GioaaXo- 
ap^avTo;  — though  there  was  onlj 
one  archon  between  Thessalus  nD( 
Kallimachus.  When  Demostheufe: 
says  tplTov  ri  Te-apTov  eto;— it  i; 
clear  that  both  cannot  be  accurate 
we  must  choose  one  or  tlie  other 
and  TpiTov  Ito?  brings  us  to  tbt 
year  350—349  B.C. 
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was  not  less  watchful  to  abate  extravagant  and  unseason- 
able illusions  of  triumph  in  his  countrymen,  than  to  raise 
their  spirits  in  moments  of  undue  alarm  and  despondency,  i 
"The  talk  which  I  hear  about  punishing  Philip  (says 
Demosthenes,   in   substance)   is  founded  on  a  ^ 
i  false  basis.     The  real  facts  of  the  case  teach  substance 
as  a  very  different  lesson.  2     They  bid  us  look   of  the  third 
well  to  our  own  security,  that  we  be  not  our-       ^^ 
selves  the  sufferers,  and  that  we  preserve  our  allies.    There 
J  was  indeed  a  time — and  that  too  within  my  remembrance 
I  aot  long  ago — when  we  might   have  held  our  own  and 
I  punished  Philip  besides;  but  now,  our  first  care  must  be  to 
i  preserve  our  own  allies.     After  we  have  made  this  sure, 
hen  it  will  be  time  to  think  of  punishing  others.     The 
present  juncture  calls  for  anxious  deliberation.     Do  not 
igain  commit  the  same  error  as  you  committed  three  years 
igo.    When  Philip  was  besieging  Heraeum  in  Thrace,  you 
Dassed  an  energetic  decree  to  send  an  expedition  against 
lim:  presently  came  reports  that  he  was  sick,  and  that  he 
vas  dead:  this  good  news  made  you  fancy  that  the  ex- 
Dedition  was  unnecessary,  and  you  let  it  drop.    If  you  had 


To  show  that  the  oration  was 
itrobably  spoken  during  the  first 
lalf  of  that  year,  or  before  Fe- 
truary  349  b.c,  another  point  of 
vidence  may  be  noticed. 

At  the  time  when  the  third  Olynth- 
ac  was  spoken,  no  expedition  of 
itbenian  citizens  had  yetbeen  sent 
0  the  help  of  Olynthus.  But  we 
hall  see  presently,  that  Athenian 
itizens  tvere  sent  thither  during 
he  first  half  of  349  B.C. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  singular,  if 
he  Olynthiacs  had  been  spoken 
fter  the  expedition  to  Euboea,  that 
)emosthene8  should  make  no  al- 
Qsion  in  any  one  of  them  to  that 
xpedition,  an  affair  of  so  much 
moment  and  interest,  which  kept 
•■tbens  in  serious  agitation  during 
inch  of  the  year,  and  was  followed 
y  prolonged  war  in  that  neigh- 
ouring  island.  In  the  third  Olynth- 
ic,  Demosthenes  alludes  to 
iking  arms  against  Corinth  and 
tegara  (p.  34).    Would  he  be  likely 


to  leave  the  far  more  important 
proceedings  in  Euboea  unnoticed? 
Would  he  say  nothing  about  the 
grave  crisis  in  which  the  decree  of 
Apollodorus  was  proposed?  This 
difficulty  disappears  when  we  re- 
cognise the  Olynthiacs  as  anterior 
to  the  Euboic  war. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  "Otcots  "(oh^  aia- 
QoiTo  Ti  auTO'lx;  Tiapa  xaipov  u^psi 
9apooiivTa<;,  XsycDv  xaxsuXTjaaiV  (Pe- 
rikles)  si?  to  cpoPsia&ai*  xal  SsBioxai; 
ou  dXoYio;  dvTixaSiffTTj  udXiv  eitl  to 

Sap  da  IV. 

Compare  the  argument  of  the  third 
Olynthiac  by  Libanius. 

*  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii,  p.  28,  29. 
To'K  [i-k'f  ydp  XoYo'J?  uspl  loO  tifitopT^- 
aaoQai  OiXntnov  6p(I)  yiYvo{jL£vo'jc,  xd 
6s  TCpdyixaTa  el?  touto  itpoT^xovTa, 
ujJTS  oTctui;  (XT)  irsiaofjLsQa  auTOi  Trpo- 
Tspov  xotxux;  axi'\irxaBai  5sov. 

ToijQ'  ixavov  irpoXaPsiv  rjfjiTv 

eivcti  Tyjv  irpiuTTjv,  otcio;  tov);  au(jL|i.d- 
yo'j?  aib30|ji.£v. 
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executed  promptly  what  you  resolved,  Philip  would  hav 
been  put  down  then,  and  would  have  given  you  no  farthe 
trouble,  i 

"Those  matters  indeed  are  past,  and  cannot  be  mendec 
But  I  advert  to  them  now,  because  the  present  war-crisi 
is  very  similar,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  make  the  lik 
mistake  again.  If  you  do  not  send  aid  to  Olynthus  wit 
all  your  force  and  means,  you  will  play  Philip's  game  fo 
him  now,  exactly  as  you  did  then.  You  have  been  Ion 
anxious  and  working  to  get  the  Olynthians  into  war  wit 
Philip.  This  has  now  happened:  what  choice  remain: 
except  to  aid  them  heartily  and  vigorously?  You  will  b 
covered  with  shame,  if  you  do  not.  But  this  is  not  al 
Your  own  security  at  home  requires  it  of  you  also ;  fo 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Philip,  if  he  conquers  Olynthu 
from  invading  Attica.  The  Phokians  are  exhausted  i 
funds — and  the  Thebans  are  your  enemies. 

"All  this  is  superfluous,  I  shall  be  told.  We  hav 
already  resolved  unanimously  to  succour  Olynthus,  and  w 
will  succour  it.  We  only  want  you  to  tell  us  how.  Yo 
will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  at  my  answer.  Appoint  Nome 
thetse  at  once.  2  Do  not  submit  to  them  any  proposition 
for  new  laws,  for  you  have  laws  enough  already — but  onl 
repeal  such  of  the  existing  laws  as  are  hurtful  at  the  pre 
sent  juncture — I  mean,  those  which  regard  the  Theori 
fund  (I  speak  out  thus  plainly),  and  some  which  bear  o 
the  citizens  in  military  service.  By  the  former,  you  han 
over  money,  which  ought  to  go  to  soldiers  on  service,  i 
Theoric  distribution  among  those  who  stay  at  home.  B  : 
the  latter,  you  let  off  without  penalty  those  who  evad 
service,  and  discourage  those  who  wish  to  do  their  dut; 
When  you  have  repealed  these  mischievous  laws,  an 
rendered  it  safe  to  proclaim  salutary  truths,  then  expe( 
some  one  to  come  forward  with  a  formal  motion  such  a 
you  all  know  to  be  required.  But  until  you  do  this,  e? 
pect  not  that  any  one  will  make  these  indispensable  pn 
positions  on  your  behalf,  with  the  certainty  of  ruin  at  you 
hands.  You  will  find  no  such  man;  especially  as  he  woul 
only  incur  unjust  punishment  for  himself  without  an 
benefit  to  the  city — while  his  punishment  would  make  J  ^ 
yet  more  formidable  to  speak  out  upon  that  subject  i  < 
future,  than  it  is  even  now.     Moreover,  the  same  men  wh 

»  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30.  «  Demosth.  Olynth.  iiL  p.  31,  32. 
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proposed  these  laws  should  also  take  upon  them  to  pro- 
pose the  repeal;  for  it  is  not  right  that  these  men  should 
continue  to  enjoy  a  popularity  which  is  working  mischief 
to  the  whole  city,  while  the  unpopularity  of  a  reform 
heneficial  to  us  all,  falls  on  the  head  of  the  reforming 
mover.  But  while  you  retain  this  prohibition,  you  can 
neither  tolerate  that  any  one  among  you  shall  be  powerful 
enough  to  infringe  a  law  with  impunity — nor  expect  that 
any  one  will  be  fool  enough  to  run  with  his  eyes  open  into 
punishment." 

I  lament  that  my  space  confines  me  to  this  brief  and 
meagre  abstract  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
harangues  ever  delivered — the  third  Olynthiac  Demo- 
of  Demosthenes.   The  partial  advantage  gained  JJJj^^^J  ^^ 
over  Philip  being  prodigiously  over-rated,  the  ing  the 
Athenians    seemed    to   fancy  that    they    had   prevalent 

,  ,  T  T         r  J.U    ■  sentiment. 

done  enough,  and  were  receding  trom  their  re- 
solution to  assist  Olynthus  energetically.  As  on  so  many 
other  occasions,  so  on  this — Demosthenes  undertook  to 
combat  a  prevalent  sentiment  which  he  deemed  unfounded 
■and  unseasonable.  With  what  courage,  wisdom,  and 
dexterity — so  superior  to  the  insulting  sarcasms  of 
Phokion — does  he  execute  this  self-imposed  duty,  well 
knowing  its  unpopularity! 

Whether  any  movement  was  made  by  the  Athenians 
in  consequence  of  the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demo-  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
sthenes,   we   cannot  determine.     We  have  no     ' 
ground  for  believing  the  affirmative ;  while  we   Euboea 
ire  certain  that  the  specific  measure  which  he  Jom 
recommended — the  sending  of  an  armament  of 
citizens  personally  serving — was  not  at  that  time  (before 
the  end  of  350  e.g.)  carried  into  effect.     At  or  before  the 
sommencement  of  349  e.g.,  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens 
began  to  be  disturbed  by  another  supervening  embarrass- 
ment— the  revolt  of  Euboea. 

After  the  successful  expedition  of  358  e.g.,  whereby 
the  Athenians  had  expelled  the  Thebans  from  intrigues 
Euboea,  that  island  remained  for  some  years  in  of  PMiip  in 
undisturbed  connection  with.  Athens.  Chalkis,  ^"^'»^' 
Eretria,  and  Oreus,  its  three  principal  cities,  sent  each  a 
member  to  the  synod  of  allies  holding  session  at  Athens, 
?.nd  paid  their  annual  quota  (seemingly  five  talents  each) 
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to  the  confederate  fund.^  During  the  third  quarter  ol 
352  B.C.,  Menestratus  the  despot  or  principal  citizen  o) 
Eretria  is  cited  as  a  particularly  devoted  friend  of  Athens.' 
But  this  state  of  things  changed  shortly  after  Philip  con- 
quered Thessaly  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Pagasaear 
Gulf  (in  353  and  the  first  half  of  352  B.C.).  His  power  was 
then  established  immediately  over  against  Oreus  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Euboea,  with  which  island  his  means  ol 
communication  became  easy  and  frequent.  Before  the  date 
of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  (seemingly  towards 
the  summer  of  351  b.c.)  Philip  had  opened  correspondences 
in  Euboea,  and  had  despatched  thither  various  letters 
some  of  which  the  orator  reads  in  the  course  of  that  speecl: 
to  the  Athenian  assembly.  The  actual  words  of  the  letters 
are  not  given;  but  from  the  criticism  of  the  orator  himself 
we  discern  that  they  were  highly  off'ensive  to  Atheniar 
feelings;  instigating  theEuboeans  probably  to  sever  them- 
selves from  Athens,  with  offers  of  Macedonian  aid  towards 
that  object. 3  Philip's  naval  warfare  also  brought  his 
cruisers  to  Gersestus  in  Euboea,  where  they  capturec 
several  Athenian  cornships;^  insulting  even  the  opposite 
coast  of  Attica  at  Marathon,  so  as  to  lower  the  reputatior 
of  Athens  among  her  allies.  Accordingly,  in  each  of  th( 
Euboean  cities,  parties  were  soon  formed  aiming  at  th( 
acquisition  of  dominion  through  the  support  of  Philip 
while  for  the  same  purpose  detachments  of  mercenarie; 
could  also  be  procured  across  the  western  Euboean  strait 
out  of  the  large  numbers  now  under  arms  in  Phokis. 

About  the  beginning  of  349  b.c. — while  the  war  o 
B.C.  349.  Philip,  unknown  to  us  in  its  details,  against  th< 
Plutarch  of  Olynthiaus  and  Chalkidians,  was  still  going  on 
asks'aid  with  more  or  less  of  help  from  mercenaries  sen 
from  by  Athens — hostilities,  probably  raised  by  tht 

AidTs^'sent  intrigues  of  Philip,  broke  out  at  Eretria  ii 
to  him  Euboea.     An  Eretrian  named  Plutarch  (we  d< 

k?o^n7  ^^°'  ^^^  know  what  had  become  of  Menestratus^ 
though  De-  with  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  at  his  disposal 
dissuades'  but  opposed  by  enemies  yet  more  powerful 
it.  professed  to  represent  Athenian  interests  in  hi 

'  JEschinfis   adv.    Ktesiphont.   p.  xa'i   oo-rii,   '^TupisaoQoi,   ^  OaiiXXoc 

67,  68.  Oojxeyc,  Ac. 

'  DemosthenSs  cont.  Aristokrat.  *  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  5] 

p.  661.  9ep',  eiv  6e  5t)  xai  MeveaTpa-  *  Demosthenfis,  Philipp.  i.  p.  i' 
to;  7}|xa(  6  'EpsTpicv);  d^ioi  "la  aCiTd 
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ity,  and  sent  to  Athens  to  ask  for  aid.     Demosthenes 

aspecting  this  man  to  be  a  traitor,  dissuaded  compliance 

'ith  the  application.!   But  Plutarch  had  powerful  friends 

t  Athens,  seemingly  among  the  party  of  Eubulus;  one  of 

horn,  Meidias,  a  violent  personal  enemy  of  Demosthenes, 

hile  advocating  the  grant  of  aid,  tried  even  to  get  up  a 

large  against  Demosthenes,  of  having  himself  fomented 

lese  troubles  inEuboea  against  the  reputed  philo- Athenian 

lutarch.  2   The  Athenian  assembly  determined  to  despatch 

force  under  Phokion;  who  accordingly  crossed  into  the 

land,  somewhat  before  the  time  of  the  festival  Anthesteria 

February)  with  a  body  of  hoplites.3     The  cost  of  fitting 

it  triremes  for  this  transport  was  in  part  defrayed  by 

)luntary  contributions  from  rich  Athenians;  several  of 

bom,   Nikeratus,   Euktemon,  Euthydemus,   contributed 

.ch  the  outfit  of  one  vessel.*  A  certain  proportion  of  the 

►rsemen  of  the  city  were  sent  also;  yet  the  entire  force 

is  not  very  large,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  partisans 

ere  to  be  found  would  make  up  the  deficiency. 

This  hope  however  turned  out  fallacious.     After  an 
tparently  friendly  reception  and  a  certain  stay   Treachery 

or   near  Eretria,    Phokion   found  himself  l^daiglro^f 
frayed.      Kallias,    an    ambitious    leader   of  Phokion 
lalkis,  collected    as  much  Euboean  force  as   Athenians 
could,  declared  openly  against  Athens,  and   in  Euboea- 
led  in  Macedonian  aid  (probably  from  Philip's   5'hokion^at 
mmanders   in    the   neighbouring   Pagassean   Tamynae. 
df);  while  his  brother  Taurosthenes  hired  a  detachment 
mercenaries  out  of  Phokis.^     The  anti-Athenian  force 

Demosthenfes,  De  Pace,  p.  58.  *  ^schin§8  cent.  Ktesiphont.   p. 

Demo8then§8    cent.  Meidiam  p.     399 Taupoa^svT]^,  tciOi;   Ocdxi- 

.  .  .  .  xai  T(I)v  ev   Eii^rjia   iipif-  xou;   ^evou?   Siafjifiaoac;,   &c.    There 

u)v,  fi  nXouTotpyoc  6  To'JToy  H^^o<:  is    no    ground   for    inferring   from 

91X0;  6isTcpa;aT0,   tu?  i'(il>  otiTio?  tbis   passage    (with    Bohnecke,    p. 

xotTEaxeuaoe,  irpo  too  to  irpaY"-*  ^^}  *^^  others),  that  the  Phokians 

a9at  <pav£p6v  6ia  IlXouTapyou  x>-  themselves   seconded  Philip  in  or- 

;.  ganiaing   Euboean    parties   against 

Demosthenes     cont.    Meidiam,  Athens.     The  Phokians  were   then 

58;  cent.     Boeotum   de  Nomine  in  alliance  with  Athens,  and  would 

'99.     The   mention   of  the  yote,  not  be  likely  to  concur  in    a   step 

he   latter    passage,    being   the  alike  injurious  and  offensive  to  her, 

nd  day  of  the    festival  called  without  any  good    to   themselves, 

lesteria,  identifies   the   month.  But  some   of  the    mercenaries    on 

Demosthenes  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  service  in  Phokis  might    easily  be 

667.  tempted    to    change    their   service 

OL.  XI.  L 
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thus  became  more  formidable  than  Phokion  could  fairl; 
cope  with;  while  the  support  yielded  to  him  in  the  islaui 
was  less  than  he  expected.    Crossing  the  eminence  naraet 
Kotylaeum,  he  took  a  position  near  the  town  and  hippc 
drome  of  Tamynae,  on  high  ground  bordered  by  a  ravine 
Plutarch  still  professing  friendship,  and  encamping  wit 
his  mercenaries  along  with  him.     Phokion's  position  wa 
strong;  yet  the  Athenians  were  outnumbered  and  belei 
guered  so  as  to  occasion  great  alarm,  i   Many  of  the  slac 
and  disorderly  soldiers  deserted;   a  loss  which  Phokio 
affected  to  despise— though  he  at  the  same  time  senttoAthei 
to  make  known  his  difficulties  and  press  for  reinforcemen 
Meanwhile  he  kept  on  the  defensive  in  his  camp,  which  th 
enemy  marched  up  to  attack.   Disregarding  his  order,  an 
acting  with  a  deliberate  treason  which  was  accounted  i 
Athens  unparalleled — Plutarch  advanced  forward  out  < 
the  camp  to  meet  them;  but  presently  fled,  drawing  alor 
with  his  flight  the  Athenian  horse,  who  had  also  advance 
in  some  disorder.     Phokion  with  the  infantry  was  now 
the  greatest  danger.     The  enemy,  attacking  vigorous! 
were  plucking  up  the  palisade,  and  on  the  point  of  forcii 
his  camp.     But  his  measures  were  so  well  taken,  and  h 
hoplites  behaved  with  so  much  intrepidity  and  steadine  \ 
in  this  trying  emergency,  that  he  repelled  the  assailan  ! 
with  loss,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.     Thallus  ai  ■ 
Kineas  distinguished  themselves  by  his  side;  Kleophan 
also  was  conspicuous  in  partially  rallying  the  broken  horf 
men;  while ^Eschines  the  orator,  serving  amongthehoplitt 
was  complimented  for  his  bravery,  and  sent  to  Athens 
carry  the  first  news  of  the  victory.^     Phokion  pursued  \ 

and  cross  to   Eubcea,  by   the  pro-  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  o 

mise  of  a  handsome  graiuity.  cure   and    difficult   to   disentail 

'    Demosth.     cont.    Meidiam,    p.  than    the     sequence    of     Rubo 

567.     eueiSt)  8e  TcoXiopxsio&ai  to'J?  i•^  transactions. 

To[fi6vai<;oTpa':iu>Toc  e57i7Y6^^E'ro,4c.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  JBit 

'  JBschinds,  Fals.   Leg.  p.  300.  c.  n6s  lays  the  blame  of  the  treachc 

53;  cont.  Ktesiphont.  p.  399.  c.  32;  whereby  the    Athenian    army    ^■ 

Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  13.   Plutarch  entrapped  and  endangered,  on  B 

(the  biographer)  has  no  clear  idea  lias  of  Cbalkis;  while  Demosthe 

of  the  different  contests  carried  on  throws  it  on   Plutarch  of  Eret 

in  the  island  of  Euboea.   He  passes  Probably  both  Plutarch  and  Kal 

on,  without  a  note  of  transition,  deserve    the    stigma.     But    D«) 

firom   this   war    in    the    island   (in  sthenAs  is   on   this  occasion    to 

349—348    B.C.)    to    the    anbsoquent  worthy    of  credit    than  .^schii 

war  in  341  a  o.  since  the  harangue  against  Meid 
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success,  expelledPlutarch  fromEretria,  and  captured  a  strong 
[ort  called  Zaretra,near  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island.  He 
released  all  his  Greek  captives,  fearing  that  the  Athenians, 
ncensed  at  the  recent  treachery,  should  resolve  upon 
creating  them  with  extreme  harshness,  i  Kallias  seems  to 
iiave  left  the  island  and  found  shelter  with  Philip.  2 

The  news  brought  by  ^schines,  (before  the  Dionysiac 
festival)  of  the  victory  of  Tamynse,  relieved  the  ^  ^  ^^^ 
Athenians  from  great  anxiety.   On  the  former     '. " 
iespatch  from  Phokion,  the  Senate  had  resolved  fes°t?v^ai  *a°t 
uO  send  to  Euboea  another  armament,  including  Athens  in 
:he  remaining  half  of  the  cavalry,  a  reinforcement   349'^B.c.— 
Df  hoplites,  and  a  fresh  squadron  of  triremes,   insult 
But  the  victory  enabled  them  to  dispenses  with   ^^^o-  *° 
my  immediate  reinforcement,  and  to  celebrate   sthenes  by 
the  Dionysiac  festival  with  cheerfulness.    The   ^®^'^^*^- 
festival  was  on  this  year  of  more  than  usual  notoriety. 
Demosthenes,  serving  in  it  as  choregus  for  his  tribe  the 
Pandionis,  was  brutally  insulted,  in  the  theatre  and  amid 
the  full  pomp  of  the  ceremony,  by  his  enemy  the  wealthy 
Meidias;  who,  besides  other  outrages,  struck  him  several 
times  with  his  fist  on  the  head.   The  insult  was  the  more 
poignant,  because  Meidias  at  this  time  held  the  high  office 
oi  Hipparch,  or  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  horse.   It 
was  the  practice  at  Athens  to  conVene  a  public  assembly 
immediately  after  the  Dionysiac  festival,   for  the  special 
purpose  of  receiving  notifications  and  hearing  complaints 
ibout  matters  which  had  occurred  at  the  festival  itself.   At 
this  special  assembly  Demosthenes  preferred  a  complaint 
against  Meidias  for  the  unwarrantable  outrage  offered,  and 
found  warm  sympathy  among  the  people,  who  passed  an 

in  which  the  assertion  occurs,  was  went  to  Philip,  But  I  think  this 
lelivered  only  a  few  months  after  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  The 
the  battle  of  Tamynse  ;  while  the  orator  is  making  a  strong  point 
illegation  of  -S^scbings  is  contain-  against  Kallias,  who  afterwards 
3d  in  his  harangue  against  Kte-  became  connected  with  Demosthe- 
Jiphon,  which  was  not  spoken  till  nes,  and  rendered  considerable  ser- 
□aany  years  afterwards.  vice  to  Athens  in  Euboea. 
'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  13.  The  treason  of  Kallias  and  Tau- 
'  .aSschings  indeed  says,  tbat  rosthenSs  is  alluded  to  by  Deinar- 
Kallias,  having  been  forgiven  by  chus  in  his  harangue  against  De- 
Athens  on  this  occasion,  after-  mosthen^s,  s.  45. 
wards,  gratuitously,  and  from  pure  '  Demosthenes  cont.  Meidiam, 
iiostilityand  ingratitude  to  Athens,  p.  567. 
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be  goes 
over  on 
service  to 
Euboea  as  a 
hoplite — 


unanimous  vote  of  censure.  This  procedure  (called  Probole 
did  not  by  itself  carrj^  any  punishment,  but  served  as  t 
sort  oiprcejudicium,  or  finding  of  a  true  bill;  enabling  De 
mosthenes  to  quote  the  public  as  a  witness  to  the  mair 
fact  of  insult,  and  encouraging  him  to  pursue  Meidia^ 
before  the  regular  tribunals ;  which  he  did  a  few  months 
afterwards,  but  was  induced  to  accept  from  Meidias  th( 
self-imposed  fine  of  30  minae  before  the  final  passing  o 
sentence  by  the  Dikasts.  ^ 

From  the  despatches  of  Phokion,  the  treason  o 
Re  roaches  I*^^^^^^^  ^^  Eretria  had  become  manifest;  8( 
against  De^-  that  Demostheucs  gained  credit  for  his  previou; 
y^osthenes  remarks  on  the  impolicy  of  granting  the  arma 
been  absent  meut:  while  the  friends  of  Plutarch — Hegesilaui 
batTie*^o^f  ^^^  others  of  the  party  of  Eubulus  —  incurrec 
Tamynffi—  displeasure ;  and  some,  as  it  appears,  were  after 
wards  tried.  2  But  he  was  reproached  by  hi 
enemies  for  having  been  absent  from  the  battl 
of  Tamynae:  and  a  citizen  named  Euktemon,  a 
he  is  named  the  instigation  of  Meidias,  threatened  an  indict 
senator  for  ment  against  him  for  desertion  of  his  posi 
Whether  Demosthenes  had  actually  gone  ove 
to  Euboea  as  a  hoplite  in  the  army  of  Phokion,  an* 
obtained  leave  of  absence  to  come  back  for  the  Dionysia- 
or  whether  he  did  not  go  at  all — we  are  unable  to  say.  I 
either  case,  his  duties  as  choregus  for  this  year  furnishe 
a  conclusive  excuse ;  so  that  Euktemon,  though  he  formall 
hung  up  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymous  Heroe 
public  proclamation  of  his  intended  indictment,  neve 
thought  fit  to  take  even  the  first  step  for  bringing  it  t 

•  ^schings  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  61  ; 
Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  12.  Wester- 
mann  and  many  other  critics  (De 
Litibus  quas  Demosthenes  oravit 
ipse,  p.  25—28)  maintain  that  the 
discourse  against  Meidias  can  never 
have  been  really  spoken  by  De» 
mosthends  to  the  Dikastery,  since 
if  it  had  been  spoken,  he  could 
not  afterwards  have  entered  into 
the  compromise.  But  it  is  surely 
possible  that  he  may  have  delivered 
the  discourse  and  obtained  judge- 
ment in  his  favour;  and  then  after- 
•wards— when  the    second   vote    of 


the  Dikasts  was  about  to  cov 
on,  for  estimation  of  the  penalt 
—may  have  accepted  the  offer  < 
the  defendant  to  pay  a  moden' 
fine  (compare  Demosth.  cont.  Ner 
ram,  p.  1348)  in  fear  of  ezaspe 
ating  too  far  the  powerful  friem 
around  Meidias.  The  action  of  D 
mosthends  against  Meidias  was  ce 
tainly  an  oYibv  ti|xtit6?.  Abo; 
itpo^oXi),  see  Meier  and  Bcboman 
Der  Attische  Prozess.  p.  271. 

»  Demosthenfis,  De  Pace,  p.  6i 
De  Pals.  Leg.  p.  434-with  tl 
Scholion. 
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ictual  trial,  and  incurred  legal  disgrace  for  such  non 
Derformance  of  his  engagement,  i  Nevertheless  the  oppro- 
brious and  undeserved  epithet  of  deserter  was  ever  after- 
.vards  put  upon  Demosthenes  by  ^schines  and  his  other 
jnemies ;  and  Meidias  even  applied  the  like  vituperation 
;o  most  of  those  who  took  part  in  that  assembly  2  wherein 
:he  Probole  or  vote  of  censure  against  him  had  been  passed. 
S[ot  long  after  the  Dionysiac  festival,  however,  it  was  found 
lecessary  to  send  fresh  troops,  both  horsemen  and  hoplites, 
io  Eubcea;  probably  to  relieve  either  some  or  all  of  those 
dready  serving  there.  Demosthenes  on  this  occasion  put 
)n  his  armour  and  served  as  a  hoplite  in  the  island.  Meidias 
ilso  went  to  Argura  in  Euboea,  as  commander  of  the  horse- 
iien;  yet,  when  the  horsemen  were  summoned  to  join  the 
Athenian  army,  he  did  not  join  along  with  them,  but 
:-emained  as  trierarch  of  a  trireme  the  outfit  of  which  he 
lad  himself  defrayed.  ^  How  long  the  army  stayed  in 
Euboea,  we  do  not  know.  It  appears  thatDemosthenes  had 
returned  to  Athens  by  the  time  when  the  annual  Senate 
ivas  chosen  in  the  last  month  of  the  Attic  year(Skirrophorion 
—June);  having  probably  by  that  time  been  relieved.  He 
»vas  named  (by  the  lot)  among  the  Five  Hundred  Senators 
■"or  the  coming  Attic  year  (beginning  Midsummer  349 
B.C.  =  Olymp.  107,  4);"  his  old  enemy  Meidias  in  vain 
rapugning  his  qualification  as  he  passed  through  the 
Dokimasy  or  preliminary  examination  previous  to  entering 
oflSce. 

What  the  Athenian  army  did  farther  in  Euboea,  we 
:annot  make  out.    Phokion  was  recalled — we 
io  not  know  when  —  and  replaced  by  a  general   in°Eubceaf 
named  Molossus ;  who  is  said  to  have  managed   3  ^g"^"! 
the  war  very  unsuccessfully,  and  even  to  have 
been  made  prisoner  himself  by  the  enemy.s    The  hostile 
parties  in  the  island,  aided  by  Philip,  were  not  subdued, 

'  Demosth.     cont,    Meidiam,    p.  refrained  from   bringing  it   before 

P- 548 ecp'  ^5  Y«P  e*£i''o«  (E'lk-  the  Dikastery    (^sch.    Fals.    Leg. 

tdmon)  rj-ipL(uxev   ouxov  o6x  STte^eX-  p.  292). 

Ju>v,  o'!)5£(iidi;  Iyu>y'    eti   itpoa^sopiai  »  DemosthenSs  cont.  Meid.  p.  577. 

5ixT,i;,  dXX'  ixavrjv  syuj.  »  Demosthenes  cont.  Meid.  p.  558- 

.a^schinfes    says   that  Nikodemus  567. 

entered  an  indictment  against  De-  •»  Demosthenes  cont.  Meid.  p.  551. 

mosthenes  for  deserting  his    place  *  Plutarch  Phokion,   c.  14;   Pau- 

in    the    ranks;     but    that    he    was  sanias,  i.  36,  3. 
bought   off   by    Demosthenes,   and 
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nor  was  it  until  the  summer  of  348  b.c.  that  they  applied 
for  peace.  Even  then,  it  appears,  none  was  concluded,  so 
that  the  Euboeans  remained  unfriendly  to  Athens  until 
the  peace  with  Philip  in  346  b.c. 

But  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  tasked  for  the 
maintenance  of  Euboea,  they  found  it  necessary  to  undertake 
more  effective  measures  for  therelief  of  Olynthus,  and  they 
thus  had  upon  their  hands  at  the  same  time  the  burthen 
of  two  wars.  We  know  that  they  had  to  provide  force  for 
both  EuboBa  and  Olynthus,  at  once;i  and  that  the  occasion 
which  called  for  these  simultaneous  efforts  was  one  of 
stringent  urgency.  The  Olynthian  requisition  and  commu- 
nications made  themselves  so  strongly  felt,  as  to  induce 
Athens  to  do,  what  Demosthenes  in  his  three  Olynthiacs 
had  vainly  insisted  on  during  the  preceding  summer  and 
autumn — to  send  thither  a  force  of  native  Athenians,  in 
the  first  half  of  349  b.c.  Of  the  horsemen  who  had  gone 
from  Athens  to  Euboea  under  Meidias,  to  serve  under 
Phokion,  either  all,  or  a  part,  crossed  by  sea  from  Euboea 
to  Olynthus,  during  that  half-year.  2   Meidias  did  not  cross 


*  Demostbengs  cont.  Neierain,  p. 

1346 aufjLpdvTo?  t^  itoXei  xai- 

poo  ToiouTOu  xol  itoXe|jiou,  ev  «]>  ^v  t) 
xpiTTjaotaiv  6|jLiv  (isyIstoh;  tu)v  'EX- 
Xi^viuv  eivai,  xai  dvapi^ial^TjTf^TU)?  xi 
T£  ofxetepa  auTtuv  xsxofiiaOai  xai 
«oTai:eicoXefi7)xevai<I>iXi«itov 
—  ij  oaxepi^ffaai  t^  PoT)6ei.a 
xai  «poe|jLevoic  to6<:  ou|ifio- 
j^ooc,  5i'  ditopiov  )rp7]adTU)v  xaxa- 
XoOivTOi;  TOO  arpaTOueSou,  tootou?  x' 
anoXeoai  xai  Toi(;  oXXoi<;  'EXXrjaiv 
dniatouc  eivoi  Soxeiv,  xol  xivSuvsoeiv 
itepl  TU)v  uitoXoiituiv,  :tepi  xe  At^jxvoo 
xai  'I|xppoo  xai  2x'ipou  xai  Xeppovi^- 
000  — xai  (ieXX6vxu)v  axpaxeo- 
eo9ai  Opi<I>v  itav5T)(iei  etc  te 
E6poiov  xai  'OXuv(iov  —  iipv^t 
t\)ri<fia\i<i  ev  x^  fiouX^  'AiioXXofiwpoc 
PooXe-Jtov,  4c.» 

This  speech  was  delivered  beTore 
the  Dikastery  by  a  person  named 
Theomnestus,  in  support  of  au  in- 
dictment against  Ne&>ra— perhaps 
six  or  eight  years  after  349  b.c. 
Whether  Demosthenes  was  the 
author  of  the  speech  or  not,    its 


value  as  evidence  will  not  bc 
materially  altered. 

*  Demosthen.   cont.  Meidiam,  p. 

578 ouxo;    xu)v    jjlsQ'    iiuxou 

axpoxsuffafjievuiv  titit£U)v,  l-ct  et« 
'OXuv9ov  6iePT]ijav,  eX9u>v  itp6< 
ujiac  el?  XT)v  exxXrjaiav  xaxrjopti 
Compare  the  same  oration,  p.  568 
— uspl  6e  xu)v  ou3xpax£uoafievtov  tl< 
'ApYO'jpav  (in  Euboea)  loxe  Sttjkoi 
itavxs?  ola  eSijpLTjYopTise  itotp'  upiiv 
Jx'  ^xev  exA  o  Xxi5oc,  x7xr,Yoptt)\ 
xai  9daxujv  oveiSo;  t^eXQsiv  xtjv  axpa- 
xidv  xauxTjv  x^  iioXei. 

This  transit  of  the  Atheniar 
borsemen  to  Olynthus,  which  tooli 
place  after  the  battle  of  TamynK 
is  an  occurrence  distinct  from  th( 
voluntary  contributions  at  Atbeni 
towards  an  Olynthian  expeditioi 
(eitifioffjtc  eU  'OXuvOov  —  Demosth 
cont.  Meidiam,  p.  666)  ;  which  con 
tributions  took  place  before  th( 
l>attle  of  Tamynse,  and  before  th( 
expedition  to  Euboea,  of  which  tha 
battle  made  part. 

These  horsemen  went  from  EaboB: 
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rith  them,  but  came  back  as  trierarch  in  his  trireme  to 
Uhens.  Now  the  Athenian  horsemen  were  not  merely 
itizens,  but  citizens  of  wealth  and  consequence ;  moreover 
he  transport  of  them  by  sea  was  troublesome  as  well  as 
ostly.  The  sending  of  such  troops  implies  a  strenuous 
■ffort  and  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  Athens.  We  may 
arther  conclude  that  a  more  numerous  body  of  hoplites 
vere  sent  along  with  the  horsemen  at  the  same  time;  for 
lorsemen  would  hardly  under  any  circumstances  be  sent 
tcross  sea  alone;  besides  which  Olynthus  stood  most  in 
leed  of  auxiliary  hoplites,  since  her  native  force  consisted 
■hiefly  of  horsemen  and  peltasts.  i 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  speech  against  Neaera 
jeing  thus  corroborated  by  the  still  better   evi-   Great 
lence  of  the  speech  against  Meidias,   we  are   efforts  of 
nade  certain  of  the  important  fact,  that  the   349^1^^  ^?or 
irst  half  of  the  year  349  b.c.  was  one  in  which   the  support 
Athens  was  driven  to  great  public  exertions   and\he*^^"* 
—even  to  armaments  of  native  citizens — for  the   main- 
mpport  of  Olynthus  as  well  as  for  the  mainten-   Euboerat^ 
ince  of  Eubcea.  What  the  Athenians  achieved,    the  same 
ndeed,    or   helped    to    achieve,   by   these   ex-   **""**■ 
peditions  to  Olynthus — or  how  long  they  stayed  there — 
we  have  no  information.     But  we  may  reasonably  presume 
—though  Philip  during  this  year  349  b.c,  probably  con- 
C[uered  a  certain  number  of  the  thirty-two  Chalkidic  towns 
—that  the  allied  forces,  Olynthian,  Chalkidic  and  Athenian, 
contended  against  him  with  no  inconsiderable  effect,  and 
threw  back  his  conquest  of  Chalkidike  into  the  following 
year.     After  a  summer's  campaign  in  that  peninsula,  the 
Athenian  citizens  would  probably  come  home.     We  learn 

to  Olynthus  before  Meidias  returned  the  new  year  (Deraosth.  cont,  Meid. 

to  Athens.    But  we   know   that  he  p.  651). 

returned  to  Athens  before  the  be-  It  seems  therefore  clear  that  the 

ginning  of  the  new  Attic  or  Olym-  Athenian      expedition  —  certainly 

pic    year    (Olymp.    107,   4,    349-348  horsemen,    and   probably    hoplites 

B.C.);    that   is,    speaking   approxi-  also— went  to  Olynthus  before  July 

matively,    before   the   Ist    of  July  1,    349  b.c.     I   alluded   to    this   ex- 

349  B.C.     For    he    was    present    at  pedition    of  Athenian    citizens   to 

Athens  and   accused  Demosthenes  Olynthus   in    a   previous    note — as 

in  the  senatorial  Dokimasy,  or  pre-  connected    with    the    date    of   the 

liminary  examination,  which  all  se-  third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes, 

nators  underwent  before  they  took  '  Xenoph.  Helleu.  v.  2,  41;  v.  3, 

their  seats    with    the  beginning  of  3-6. 
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that  the  Olynthians  made  prisoner  a  Macedonian  of  ran] 
named  Derdas,  with  other  Macedonians  attached  to  him. 
So  extraordinary  a  military  effort,  however,  made  b^ 
.  the  Athenians  in  the  first  half  of  349  b.c. — tt 
embarrass-  recover  Euboea  and  to  protect  Olynthus  at  onct 
ments  of  — naturally  placed  them  in  a  state  of  financia 
Motion  of  embarrassment.  Of  this,  one  proof  is  to  be  founc 
^po^^o-  in  the  fact,  that  for  some  time  there  was  nol 
the'rhedric  sufl&cient  money  to  pay  the  Dikasteries,  whicl- 
^"ii<i-  The  accordingly  sat  little ;  so  that  few  causes  were 
appropriate  tried  for  some  time — for  how  long  we  do  nol 

the  surplus     knOW.  ^ 

?o  mliTtary  To  meet  in  part  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  mo- 
purposes—  ment,  a  courageous  effort  was  made  by  the  senatoi 
dorusTsin-  Apollodorus.  He  moved  a  decree  in  the  Senate 
dieted  and  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  th( 
public  assembly,  whether  the  surplus  of  revenue 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  and  permanent  peace  establish- 
ment of  the  city,  should  be  paid  to  the  Theoric  Func 
for  the  various  religious  festivals — or  should  be  devotee 
to  the  pay,  outfit,  and  transport  of  soldiers  for  the  actual 
war.  The  Senate  approved  the  motion  of  Apollodorus 
and  adopted  a  (probouleuma)  preliminary  resolution  author- 
ising him  to  submit  it  to  the  public  assembly.  Undei 
such  authority,  Apollodorus  made  the  motion  in  the  as- 
sembly, where  also  he  was  fully  successful.  The  asserablj 
(without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  we  are  told)  passed  8 
decree  enjoining  that  the  surplus  of  revenue  should  under 
the  actual  pressure  of  war  be  devoted  to  the  pay  and  othei 
wants  of  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  such  unanimity,  how- 
ever, a  citizen  named  Stephanus  impeached  both  the  decret 
and  its  mover  on  the  score  of  illegality,  under  theGraphePara- 
nomon.  Apollodorus  was  brought  before  the  Dikastery,  and 
therefound  guilty;  mainly  (accordingto  his  friend  and  relative 
the  prosecutor  of  Nesera)  through  suborned  witnesses  and 
false  allegations  foreign  to  the  substance  of  the  impeachment. 
When  the  verdict  of  guilty  had  been  pronounced,  Stepha- 
nus as  accuser  assessed  the  measure  of  punishment  at  the 

*  Theopompus,   Fragra.    155;    ap.  |iio96i;    enopiaftTj     TO15    Sixaaxr^pion 

Athenaeum,   x.    p.    436;   ^lian,   V.  ,Io^yov  ov   ^\o•^  8-ri.    This  oratior 

H.  11.  41.  yfg^g  spoken  shortly  after  the  batth 

«  See  Demostbenfis,  adv.  Boeotam  of  Tamynae,  p.  999. 

De    Nomine,    p.    999 xal    tl 
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arge  fine  of  fifteen  talents,  refusing  to  listen  to  any  sup- 
)lications  from  the  friends  of  Apollodorus,  when  they  en- 
reated  him  to  name  a  lower  sum.  The  Dikasts  however, 
aore  lenient  than  Stephanus,  were  satisfied  to  adopt  the 
aeasure  of  fine  assessed  by  Apollodorus  upon  himself — 
ne  talent — which  he  actually  paid,  i 

There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  evidence  both  of  the 
irgency  and  poverty  of  the  moment,  than  the   The  diver- 
act,  that  both  Senate  and  people  passed  this   sjon  of  the 
iecree  of  Apollodorus.     That  fact  there  is  no   Fund"° 
oom  for  doubting.     But  the  additional  state-   proves  the 
lent — that  there  was  not  a  single  dissentient,   fnxlety  of 
nd  that  every  one,  both  at  the  time  and  after-   the  moment 
r^ards,  always  pronounced  the  motion  to  have   **  Athens. 
•een  an  excellent  one  2 — is  probably  an  exaggeration.    For 
t  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  powerful  party,  who  habitu- 
lly  resisted  the  diversion  of  money  from  the  Theoric  Fund 
0  war  purposes,  should  have  been  wholly  silent  or  actually 
oncurrent  on  this  occasion,  though  they  may  have  been 
'Ut-voted.     The  motion  of  Apollodorus  was  one  which 
ould  not  be  made  without  distinctly  breaking  the  law, 
nd  rendering  the  mover  liable  to  thosepenal  consequences 
vhich  afterwards  actually    fell    upon    him.      Now,   that 
ven  a  majority,  both  of  senate  and  assembly,  should  Lave 
verleaped  this  illegality,  is  a  proof  sufficiently  remarkable 
ow  strongly  the  crisis  pressed  upon  their  minds. 

The  expedition  of  Athenian  citizens,  sent  to  Olynthus 
efore  Midsummer  349  b.c,  would  probalDly  re-  b.c.  349-348. 
urn  after  a  campaign  of  two  or  three  months,   Three  expe- 
nd after  having  rendered  some  service  against  ditions  sent 
lie  Macedonian  army.     The  warlike  operations  to  Chaiki- 
f  Philip  against  the  Chalkidians  and  Olynth-  d'ks  in 
ins   were    noway   relaxed.     He    pressed   the  —accorc^'ng 
Ihalkidians  more  and  more  closely  throughout  to  Phiio- 
11  the  ensuing  eighteen  months  (from  Midsum- 
ler  349  b.c.  to  the  early  spring  of  347  b.c).     During  the 
ear  Olymp.  107,  4,  if  the  citation  from  Philochorus^  is  to 

'  Demosthenes     cont.    Near.    p.  ad  Amm.  p,  734,    735.    Philochorus 

'*6,  1347.  tells  us   that   the    Athenians   now 

*  Demosthenes  cont.  Neser.  p.  contracted  the  alliance  with  Olyn- 
46.  dXXa  xal  vOv  exi,  av  Ttou  Xoyo?  thus;  which  certainly  is  not  ac- 
XvTjTai,  ,6[jioXo7£iTai  Ttapi  ndvTiuv,  curate.  The  alliance  had  been 
;  "to  PeXTiuTa  eiTtai;  aoixa  irdOoi.  contracted  in  the  preceding  year. 

*  Philochorus  ap.   Dionys.    Hal. 
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be  trusted,  the  Athenians  despatched  to  their  aid  three 
expeditions;  one  at  the  request  of  the  Olynthians,  who 
sent  envoys  to  pray  for  it — consisting  of  2000  peltasts  under 
Chares,  in  thirty  ships  partly  manned  by  Athenian  seamen. 
A  second  went  thither  under  Charidemus,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  suffering  Chalkidians;  consisting  of  18  tri- 
remes, 4000  peltasts  and  150  horsemen.  Charidemus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Olynthians,  marched  over  Bottiaea 
and  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  laying  waste  the  country; 
whether  he  achieved  any  important  success,  we  do  not 
know.  Respecting  both  Chares  and  Charidemus,  the  anec- 
dotes descending  to  us  are  of  insolence,  extortion,  and 
amorous  indulgences,  rather  than  of  military  exploits,  i  It 
is  clear  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  achieved  any- 
thing effectual  against  Philip,  whose  arms  and  corruption 
made  terrible  progress  in  Chalkidike.  So  grievously  did 
the  strength  of  the  Olynthians  "fail,  that  they  transmitted 
a  last  and  most  urgent  appeal  to  Athens;  imploring  thf 
Athenians  not  to  abandon  them  to  ruin,  but  to  send  their 
a  force  of  citizens  in  addition  to  the  mercenaries  already 
there.  The  Athenians  complied,  despatching  thither  1' 
triremes,  2000  hoplites,  and  300  horsemen,  all  under  th(  j 
command  of  Chares. 

To  make  out  anything  of  the  successive  steps  of  ihii 
B.C.  348.  important  war  is  impossible;  but  we  discern  tha 
Final  during  this  latter  portion  of  the  Olynthian  war 

p}ri^^L°'  ^^®  efforts  made  by  Athens  were  considerable 
captlfre  Demosthenes  (in  a  speech  six  years  afterwards 
Chafkidic  affirms  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  to  the  ai( 
towns^and  of  Olyuthus  4000  citizeus,  10,000  mercenaricE 
ofOiynthus.  and  50  triremes.  2  He  represents  the  Chalkidi 
cities  as  having  been  betrayed  successively  to  Philip  b; 
corrupt  and  traitorous  citizens.  That  the  conquest  wa 
achieved  greatly  by  the  aid  of  corruption,  we  cannot  doubt 
but  the  orator's  language  carries  no  accurate  informatioi 
Mekyberna  and  Torone  are  said  to  have  been  among  th 
towns  betrayed  without  resistance. 3  After  Philip  ha 
captured  the  thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities,  he  raarche 
against  Olynthus  itself,  with  its  confederate  neighbours- 
the  Thracian  Methone  and  Apollonia.  In  forcing  th 
passage  of  the  river  Sardon,  he  encountered  such  resistanc 

»  Theopomp.     Fragm.     183—238 ;         *  Deniosth.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  426. 
Athenaeus,  xii.  p.  632.  »  Diodor.  xvi.  62. 
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that  his  troops  were  at  first  repulsed;  and  he  was  himself 
obliged  to  seek  safety  by  swimming  iDack  across  the  river. 
He  was  moreover  wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  Olynthian 
archer  named  Aster,  and  lost  the  sight  of  that  eye  com- 
pletely, notwithstanding  the  skill  of  his  Greek  surgeon 
Kritobulus.  i  On  arriving  within  forty  furlongs  of  Olynthus, 
he  sent  to  the  inhabitants  a  peremptory  summons,  in- 
timating that  either  they  must  evacuate  the  city,  or  he 
must  leave  Macedonia. 2  Rejecting  this  notice,  they  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  town  to  the  last.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  last  Athenian  citizen-armament  was  still  in 
the  town  to  aid  in  the  defence  ;3  so  that  the  Olynthians 
might  reasonably  calculate  that  Athens  would  strain  every 
nerve  to  guard  her  own  citizens  against  captivity.  But 
their  hopes  were  disappointed.  How  long  the  siege  lasted 
—or  whether  there  was  time  for  Athens  to  send  farther 
reinforcement — we  cannot  say.  The  Olynthians  are  said 
to  have  repulsed  several  assaults  of  Philip  with  loss;  but 
iccording  to  Demosthenes,  the  philippising  party,  headed 
by  the  venal  Euthykrates  and  Lasthenes,  brought  about 
the  banishment  of  their  chief  opponent  Apollonides, 
QuUified  all  measures  for  energetic  defence,  and  treasonably 
surrendered  the  city.  Two  defeats  were  sustained  near 
its  walls,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  this  party,  having  500 
cavalry  under  his  command,  betrayed  them  designedly  into 
the  hands  of  the  invader.  *  Olynthus,  with  all  its  in- 
labitants  and  property,  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Philip.  His  mastery  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula  thus 
DBcame  complete — towards  the  end  of  winter  348-347  b.c. 
Miserable  was  the  ruin  which  fell  upon  this  flourishing 
peninsula.  The  persons  of  the  Olynthians — men, 
women,  and  children — were  sold  into  slavery. 
The  wealth  of  the  city  gave  to  Philip  the  means  otynthian^ 
)f  recompensing  his  soldiers  for  the  toils  of  the  prisoners- 
war;  the  city  itself  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed,  Se^ekcitiS 
together  with  Apollonia,  Methone,  Stageira,  &c.  in  Chaiki- 
— in  all, thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities.  Demosthenes,  ^*^®* 

*  EallistbenSs    ap.    Stobaeum,  t.  est,  extracta  Philippi  regis  oculo 

'ii.  p.  92;  Plutarch,  Parallel,  c.  8;  sagitta  et   citra  deformitatem  oris 

)emo8th.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  117.    Kri-  curata,    orbitate    luminis"   (Pliny, 

obulns  could  not  Isave   the   sight  H.  N.  vii.  37). 

'f  the  eye,  but  he  is  said  to  have  ^  DemosthenSs,Philipp.  iii.  p.113, 

-revented    any    visible    disfigure-  '  iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  30. 

lent.    "Magna  et  Critobulo  fama  «  Demo8then§s,    Philipp.     iii.   p. 
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speaking  about  five  years  afterwards,  says  that  the 
were  so  thoroughly  and  cruelly  ruined  as  to  leave  thei 
very  sites  scarcely  discernible.^  Making  every  allow 
ance  for  exaggeration,  we  may  fairly  believe,  that  the; 
were  dismantled  and  bereft  of  all  citizen  proprietors;  tha 
the  buildings  and  visible  marks  of  Hellenic  city-life  wer 
broken  up  or  left  to  decay ;  that  the  remaining  houses,  a 
well  as  the  villages  around,  were  tenanted  by  dependen 
cultivators  or  slaves — now  working  for  the  benefit  of  ne\ 
Macedonian  proprietors,  in  great  part  non-resident,  ani 
probably  of  favoured  Grecian  grantees  also.  2  Thoug' 
various  Greeks  thus  received  their  recompense  for  service 
rendered  to  Philip,  yet  Demosthenes  affirms  that  Euth} 
krates  and  Lasthenes,  the  traitors  who  had  sold  Olynthuf 
were  not  among  the  number;  or  at  least  that  not  Ion, 
afterwards  they  were  dismissed  with  dishonour  and  coi 
tempt.  3 

In  this  Olynthian  war  —  ruinous  to  the  Chalkidi 
Cost  in-  Greeks,  terrific  to  all  other  Greeks,  and  doublin 
'i^"^^  ^y      the  power  of  Philip  —  Athens  too  must  hav 

Athens  m        .  ^      ,  .  ^  .      /•  xir     n 

the  oiynth-  incurred  a  serious  amount  of  expense.  We  nn 
ian  war.  ^  stated  loosely,  that  in  her  entire  war  agains 
Philip  from  the  time  of  his  capture  of  Amphipolis  i 
358-357  B.C.  down  to  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  or  shortly  aftei 
wards,  she  had  expended  not  less  than  1500  talents.*  0 

125— 128;  Fals.  Leg.  p.  426;  Diodor.  at    the    time   when   the   prisonei 

xvi.  53.  were    put    up  for    sale   as   slave 

'  Demosth.    Philipp.     iii.  p.   117;  The   Athenian   Democharfis,  aboi 

Justin,  viii,  3.  forty  years  afterwards,   in  his  vin 

*  Demosthenes  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  lent  speech  against  the  phil( 
386)  says,  that  both  Pbilokratds  gophers,  alleged  that  Aristotle  ha 
and  iBschings  received  from  Philip,  rendered  this  disgraceful  servic 
not  only  presents  of  timber  and  to  Philip  (Aristoklfis  ap.  Eusebim 
corn,  but  also  grants  of  productive  Pra-p.  Ev.  p.  792).  Wesseling  (a 
and  valuable  farms  in  the  Oiynth-  Diodor.  xvi.  53)  refutes  the  charg 
ian  territory.  He  calls  some  by  saying  that  Arfstotle  was  i 
Olynthian  witnesses  to  prove  bis  that  time  along  with  Hermeias  i 
assertion ;  but  their  testimony  is  Atameus ;  a  refutation  not  vei 
not  given  at  length.  conclusive,  which  I  am  glad  to  b 

*  Demosth.  De   Ghersones.   p.  99.  able  to  strengthen. 

The  existence   of  these   Olynthian  *  .Xschinds,  Fals.    Leg.   p.  86.  < 

traitors,    sold    to     Philip,     proves  2i.    Demosthenes    (Oiynth.     lit.    1 

that  he  could  not  have  needed  the  36)  mentions  the   same  amount  c 

aid    of  the   Stageirite  philosopher  public    money     as     having    bee 

Aristotle  to    indicate  to  him   who  wasted  t\^  oooiv  6tov — even  in   tk 

were  the  richest  Olynthian  citizens,  early   part    of  the   Olyntbiac    W( 
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:hese  computations  no  great  stress  is  to  be  laid;  but  we 
nay  well  believe  that  her  outlay  was  considerable.  In  spite 
)f  all  reluctance,  she  was  obliged  to  do  something;  what 
ihe  did  was  both  too  little,  too  intermittent,  and  done 
)ehind-time,  so  as  to  produce  no  satisfactory  result;  but 
levertheless  the  aggregate  cost,  in  a  series  of  years,  was 
I  large  one.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Olynthian 
var,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  she  really  seems  to  have  made 
fforts,  though  she  had  done  little  in  the  beginning.  We 
aay  presume  that  the  cost  must  have  been  defrayed,  in 
lart  at  least,  by  a  direct  property-tax;  for  the  condemnation 
if  ApoUodorus  put  an  end  to  the  proposition  of  taking 
rom  the  Theoric  Fund,  i  Means  may  also  have  been  found 
f  economising  from  the  other  expenses  of  the  state. 

Though  the  appropriation  of  the  Theoric  Fund  to 
ther  purposes  continued  to  be  thus  interdicted 
0  any  formal  motion,  yet  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
ion  and  insinuation  it  was  from  time  to  time  appropri- 
lanced  at,  by  Demosthenes  and  others.    And 
whenever    money  was    wanted   for   war,    the 
uestion  whether  it  should  be  taken  from  this 
\  jurce  or  from  direct  prop  erty-tax,  was  indirectly  gf 
l!  8vived.  The  appropriation  of  the  Theoric  Fund 
owever  remained  unchanged  until  the  very  eve  of  the 
attle   of  Chgeroneia.    Just  before  that  Dies  Irae,  when 
hilip  was  actually  fortifying  Elateia,  the  fund  was  made 
pplicable  to  war- purposes;  the  views  of  Demosthenes 
ere  realized,  twelve  years  after  he  had  begun  to  enforce 
lem. 

This  question  about  the  Theoric  expenditure  is  rarely 
resented  by  modern  authors  in  the  real  way  views 
lat  it  affected  the  Athenian  mind.  It  has  been   gi^®^.  ^^• 
•metimes  treated  as  a  sort  of  alms -giving  to   theVhld- 
le  poor — and  sometimes  as  an  expenditure  by  "°  Fund. 


The6ric 
Fund— not 


purposes 
until  a 
little  before 
the  battle 


d  before  the  Eubccan  war.  As 
idences  of  actual  amount,  such 
itements  are  of  no  value. 
'  Ulpian,  in  his  Commentary  on 
3  first  Olynthiac,  tells  us  that 
;er  the  fine  imposed  upon  Apol- 
iorus,  Eubulus  moved  and  car- 
d  a  law,  enacting  that  any  fu- 
re  motion  to  encroach  on  the 
eOric  Fund  should   be  punished 


with  death. 

The  authority  of  Ulpian  is  not 
sufficient  to  accredit  this  state- 
ment. The  fine  inflicted  by  the 
Dikastery  upon  ApoUodorus  was 
lenient ;  we  may  therefore  reason- 
ably doubt  whether  the  popular 
sentiment  would  go  along  with 
the  speaker  in  making  the  like 
offence  capital  in  future. 
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the  Athenians  upon  their  pleasures.  Neither  the  one  no 
the  other  gives  a  full  or  correct  view  of  the  case;  eacl 
only  brings  out  a  part  of  the  truth. 

Doubtless,  the  Athenian  democracy  cared  much  fo 
the  pleasures  of  the  citizens.  It  provided  for  them  th' 
largest  amount  of  refined  and  imaginative  pleasures  eve 
tasted  by  any  community  known  to  history;  pleasure 
essentially  social  and  multitudinous,  attaching  the  citizen 
to  each  other,  rich  and  poor,  by  the  strong  tie  of  com 
munity  of  enjoyment. 

But  pleasure,  though  an  usual  accessory,  was  not  th^ 
primary  idea  or  predominant  purpose  of  th( 
Theoric  expenditure.  That  expenditure  wa 
essentially  religious  in  its  character,  incurre( 
only  for  various  festivals,  and  devoted  exclusivel; 
to  the  honour  of  the  gods.  The  ancient  religioi 
not  simply  at  Athens,  but  throughout  Greec 
and  the  contemporary  world — very  difi'erent  i; 
this  respect  from  the  modern  —  included  withi 
itself  and  its  manifestations  nearly  the  whol 
range  of  social  pleasures.'  Now  the  Theori 
Fund  was  essentially  the  Church-Fund  at  Athens 
that  upon  which  were  charged  all  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  state  in  the  festivals  and  the  worship  c 
the  gods.  The  Diobely,  or  distribution  of  two  oboli  t 
each  present  citizen,  was  one  part  of  this  expenditur( 
given  in  order  to  ensure  that  every  citizen  should  have  th 
opportunity  of  attending  the  festival,  and  doing  honour  t 
the  god;  never  given  to  any  one  who  was  out  of  Attica- 
because  of  course  he  could  not  attend; 2  but  given  to  a 


It  was  the 

general 
fund  of 
Athens  for 
religious 
festivals 
and  wor- 
ship— 
distribu- 
tions of  one 
part  of  it — 
character 
of  the 
ancient 
religious 
festivals. 


'  Among  the  many  passages 
which  illustrate  this  association  in 
the  Greek  mind,  between  the  idea 
of  a  religious  festival,  and  that  of 
enjoyment— we  may  take  the  ex- 
pressions of  Herodotus  about  the 
great  festival  at  Sparta  called  Hya- 
kinthia.  In  the  summer  of  479 
B.C.,  the  Spartans  were  tardy  in 
bringing  out  their  military  force 
for  the  defence  of  Attica— being 
engaged  in  that  festival.  Oi  -jap 
Aaxe6ai(j.6vioi  Ipra^ot  tt  tov  j^povov 
toOtov,  xai  0^1  ^v  Taxiv9ia-  ittpi 
icXtloTOU  6*    riTot   ti  too   9toii 


itopouveiv  (Herod,  ix.  7).  Pr 
sently  the  Athenian  envoys  con 
to  Sparta  to  complain  of  the  deli 
in  the  following  language— TfAt 
(xev,  u)  Aaxs5oijx6vioi,  auToO  t^ 
fxdvovTt«,  'TaxlvOio  ttiftxt  %• 
TcaiCcTE,    xaTaicpoSovie;   touc   suj 

Here  the  erxpregsions  "to  fall 
the  requirements  of  the  god" 
and  "to  amuse  themselves"— a 
used  in  description  of  the  sui 
festival,  and  almost  as  equivalent 

*  Harpokration,   v.  6tU)pixd... 
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ilike  within  the  country,  rich  or  poor.»  It  was  essential 
;o  that  universal  communion  which  formed  a  prominent 
eature  of  the  festival,  not  less  in  regard  to  the  gods,  than 
n  regard  to  the  city; 2  but  it  was  only  one  portion  of  the 
otal  disbursements  covered  by  the  Theoric  Fund.  To  this 
reneral  religious  fund  it  was  provided  by  law  that  the 
urplus  of  ordinary  revenue  should  be  paid  over,  after  all 
he  cost  of  the  peace  establishment  had  been  defrayed. 
There  was  no  appropriation  more  thoroughly  coming  home 
0  the  common  sentiment,  more  conducive  as  a  binding 
orce  to  the  unity  of  the  city,  or  more  productive  of  satis- 
action  to  each  individual  citizen. 

"We  neither  know  the  amount  of  the  Theoric  Fund, 
or  of  the  distributions  connected  with  it.   We   ^^  ^^■^Q^ 
annot  therefore  say  what  proportion  it  formed   brapch  of 
f  the  whole  peace-expenditure — itself  unknown   n^anp*eace- 
Iso.    But  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  large,    estabiish- 
?o  be  sparing  of  expenditure  in  manifestations   JJJf^oVeri V 
\>r  the  honour  of  the  gods,  was  accounted  the   ed  or 
everse  of  virtue  by  Greeks  ffenerallv;  and  the   !*^I^^m?'^A 

,,        .  •    11  1  "^  T  totheTheo- 

itnemans  especially,  whose  eyes  were  every  day  ric  expendi- 
ontemplating  the  glories  of  their  acropolis,  *"^®- 
'ould  learn  a  different  lesson;  moreover  magnificent 
3ligious  display  was  believed  to  conciliate  the  protection 
ad  favour  of  the  gods.^  We  may  affirm,  however,  upon 
le  strongest  presumptions,  that  this  religious  expenditure 
id  not  absorb  any  funds  required  for  the  other  branches 
t  a  peace  establishment.  Neither  naval,  nor  military,  nor 
iministrative  exigences,  were  starved  in  order  to  augment 
16  Theoric  surplus.  Eubulus  was  distinguished  for  his 
scellent  keeping  of  the  docks  and  arsenals,  and  for  his 

X    TtivTEi;     eopxatlioai,    xal    (jitjSe'k;  tbpaiu)vBpo|Ai<{)  j^dtpiv  ajx  (x  i  y  a  irav- 

bv  noXiT(Lv    oitoXiitTjTai    5i'    do9e-  xa;,   &c.   oxecpavrjcpopeiv    eXeuQspouc 

lav  xibv  I5lu)v  .  .  .      *Oti    8e    oux  xal  5oOXou«,  «&c. 

^v  Tot?  aro5rj(xouat   Gecopixov  Xajx-  »  See    the    boast     of    Isokratgs, 

;vsiv,  Ti:eplS-ir]c    SsS^^Xtoxev    ev    tiji  Orat.   iv.    (Panegyr.)   s.  40;    Plato, 

t'  'ApxeaTpairiSou.  Alkibiad.    ii.    p.    148.     Xenophon 

•  See  Demosth.  adv.  Leocharem,  (Vectigal.  vi.  1),  in  proposing 
1091,   1092;    Philipp.  iv.   p.  141.  some  schemes  for  the  improvement 

)mpare    also  Schomann,    Antiq.  of  the  Athenian  revenue,  sets  forth 

ir.  Att.  8.  69.  as   one    of  the    advantages,    that 

*  See  the  directions  of  the  old  "the  religious  festivals  will  be 
acles  quoted  by  Demosthenes  celebrated  then  with  still  greater 
at.    Meidiam,     p.    531.     laxavai  magnificence  than  they  are  now." 
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care  in  replacing  the  decayed  triremes  by  new  ones.  Anc 
after  all  the  wants  of  a  well-mounted  peace-establishmeni 
were  satisfied,  no  Athenian  had  scruple  in  appropriating 
what  remained  under  the  conspiring  impulses  of  piety 
pleasure,  and  social  brotherhood. 

It  is  true  that  the  Athenians  might  have  laid  up  that 
The  annual  surplus  annually  in  the  acropolis,  to  form  ai 
mi^M^have  accumulating  war-fund.  Such  provision  hac 
befn  acc*u-^  been  made  half  a  century  before,  under  the 
muiated  as    f^\\  energy  and  imperial  power  of  Athens— 

a   war-fund        ,  i       i      j       i         -^  ^  ^,^ 

—how  far  whcn  sho  had  a  larger  revenue,  with  numerous 
M*^^°abie  t^ibute-paying  allies — and  when  Perikles  pre- 
fo?no*hav.  slded  over  her  councils.  It  might  have  beer 
ingdoneso.  better  if  she  had  done  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  age  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Perhaps  ii 
men,  like  Perikles,  or  even  like  Demosthenes,  had  enjoyed 
marked  ascendency,  she  would  have  been  advised  and  pre- 
vailed on  to  continue  such  a  precaution.  But  before  we 
can  measure  the  extent  of  improvidence  with  which  Athem 
is  here  fairly  chargeable,  we  ought  to  know  what  was  the 
sum  thus  expended  on  the  festivals.  What  amount  o 
money  could  have  been  stored  up  for  the  contingency  o 
war,  even  if  all  the  festivals  and  all  the  distributions  hac 
been  suppressed?  How  far  would  it  have  been  possible,  ir 
any  other  case  than  that  of  obvious  present  necessity,  tc 
carry  economy  into  the  festival-expenditure — truly  deno- 
minated by  Demades  the  cement  of  the  political  system 
— without  impairing  in  the  bosom  of  each  individual,  thai 
sentiment  of  communion,  religious,  social,  and  patriotic 
which  made  the  Athenians  a  City,  and  not  a  simple  multi- 
plication of  units?  These  are  points  on  which  we  oughl 
to  have  information,  before  we  can  fairly  graduate  oui 
censure  upon  Athens  for  not  converting  her  Theoric  Fund 
into  an  accumulated  capital  to  meet  the  contingency  of  war 
"We  ought  also  to  ask,  as  matter  for  impartial  comparison 
how  many  governments,  ancient  or  modern,  have  evei 
thought  it  requisite  to  lay  up  during  peace  a  stock  of  monej 
available  for  war?  a 

»  Plutarch,  Quaestion.    Platonic.     itaTos  (erroneously  written  9tu)pi) 
p.  1011.    ti)c  IXtye  Atjpio6t)c,   x4).).«v     tixo). 
ivo|A,aCu>v  xa    8tu>pixd  tou  noXiTtu- 
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The  Athenian  peace-establishment  maintained  more 
lips  of  war,  larger  docks,  and  better-stored   Attempt  of 
rsenals,  than  any  city  in  Greece,  besides  ex-   *^^  Athe- 
ending  forty  talents  annually  upon  the  Horse-   erty-  ^^°^' 
en   of  the    state,   and    doubtless    something   ^^^^^^i^^^^^ 
irther  (though  we  know  not  how  much)  upon   direct "taxa- 
le  other  descriptions  of  military  force.     All   ^^^J\  ^y 
lis,  let  it  be  observed,  and  the  Theoric  ex-  the^Thedrlc 
mditure  besides,  was  defrayed  without  direct  I'und- 
xation,  which  was  reserved  for  the  extraordinary  cost 
cident  to  a  state  of  war,  and  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to 
eet  it,  without  any  accumulated  war-fund.     When  the 
ir  against  Philip  became  serious,  the  proprietary  classes 

Athens,  those  included  in  the  schedule  of  assessment, 
3re  called  upon  to  defray  the  expense  by  a  direct  tax, 
Dm  which  they  had  been  quite  free  in  time  of  peace, 
ley  tried  to  evade  this  burthen  by  requiring  that  the 
;tival-fund  should  be  appropriated  instead  ;i  thus 
macing  what  was  dearest  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority 

the  citizens.  The  ground  which  they  took  was  the 
me  in  principle,  as  if  the  proprietors  in  France  or  Bel- 
im  claimed  to  exempt  themselves  from  direct  taxation 
•  the  cost  of  a  war,  by  first  taking  either  all  or  half  of 
3  annual  sum  voted  out  of  the  budget  for  the  maintenance 

religion.2     We  may  judge  how  strong  a  feeling  would 

raised  among  the  Athenian  public  generally,  by  the 

According    to    the    author    of  logous  in  principle,  makes  against 

oration    against    Nesera,    the  the   Athenian   proprietors,    in   de^ 

did  actually  provide,   that  in  gree;    for  even  in   time  of  peace 

e  of  war,   the   surplus   revenue  one  half  of  the  French  revenue  is 

uld  be  devoted  to  warlike  pur-  raised  by  direct  taxation.  Voltaire 

es— XiXeuovTcuv  tojv   v6|x{jdv,  o-rav  observes     very    justly  —  "L'argent 

iu.Oi  75,  -a.  Tispiovxa  ypr,|jia-a  -rj;;  que  le  public  employoit  k  ces  spec- 

xTjascoi;     axpaTiiotixa     sivai    (p.  tacles  etoit  un  argent  sacr6.   C'est 

).     But    it    seems    to   me   that  pourquoi  Demosth^ne  emploie  tant 

must   be  a  misstatement,    got  de  circonspection    et   tant  de   d6- 

-0  suit  the    speaker's   case.    If  tours  pour  engager   les  Ath^niens 

law  had  been  so,  Apollodorus  k  employer  cet  argent  k  la  guerre 

Id  have  committed  no  illegality  contre    Philippe:    c'est    comme    si 

lis  motion;   moreover,   all    the  on  entreprenoit  en   Italie  de   sou- 

ing    and    manoeuvring    of   De-  doyer  des   troupes   avec   le   tr^sor 

thenes    in    his  first   and  third  de  Notre   Dame   de  Lorette"  (Vol- 

ithiacs  would  have  been  to  no  taire,  Des   Divers   changemens   ar- 

)08e.  riv6s  k    I'Art    Tragique.     CEuvres, 

The  case  here  put,  though  ana-  torn.  65.  p.  73.  ed.  1832,  Paris). 

OL.  xi,  n 
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proposal  of  impoverishing  the  festival  expenditure  i 
order  to  save  a  property-tax.  Doubtless,  after  the  pr( 
prietary  class  had  borne  a  certain  burthen  of  dire( 
taxation ,  their  complaints  would  become  legitimate.  Tl 
cost  of  the  festivals  could  not  be  kept  up  undiminishe 
under  severe  and  continued  pressure  of  war.  As  a  secor 
and  subsidiary  resource,  it  would  become  essential  to  app 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fund  in  alleviation  of  the  burthei 
of  the  war.  But  even  if  all  had  been  so  applied,  tl 
fund  could  not  have  been  large  enough  to  dispense  wi' 
the  necessity  of  a  property-tax  besides. 

We  see  this  conflict  of  interests — between  dire 
Conflict  of  ^^^^^^0^  ^^  one  side  and  the  festival-fund  < 
these  two  the  other,  as  a  means  of  paying  for  war — runnii 
Athen^'  **  through  theDemosthenic  orations,  and  especial 
Demo-*  marked  in  the  fourth  Philippic,  i  Unhapp 
sthengs  the  Conflict  served  as  an  excuse  to  both  parti 
mediate  be-  for  throwing  the  blame  on  each  other,  a 
tween  them  starving  the  war;  as  well  as  for  giving  effect 
sacrifices'^  the  repugnance,  shared  by  both  rich  and  po 
from  all,  agaiust  personal  military  service  abroad.  I 
persoiTai^  mosthcues  sides  with  neither — tries  to  medif 
military  between  them — and  calls  for  patriotic  sacrif 
service.  from  both  alike.  Having  before  him  an  act 
and  living  enemy,  with  the  liberties  of  Greece  as  well 
of  Athens  at  stake — he  urges  every  species  of  sacrifice 
once;  personal  service,  direct  tax-payments,  abnegation 
the  festivals.  Sometimes  the  one  demand  stands  m 
prominent,  sometimes  the  other;  but  oftenest  of  all,  cor  ■ 
his  appeal  for  personal  service.  Under  such  milifc 
necessities,  in  fact,  the  Theoric  expenditure  became  ir 
chievous,  not  merely  because  it  absorbed  the  pub 
money,  but  also  because  it  chained  the  citizens  to  th 
home  and  disinclined  them  to  active  service  abroad.  1 
great  charm  and  body  of  sentiment  connected  with  ' 
festival,  essentially  connected  as  it  was  with  presence 
Attica,  operated  as  a  bane ;  at  an  exigency  when  one-th 
or  one-fourth  of  the  citizens  ought  to  have  been  doing  h; 
duty  as  soldiers  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  or  Thn 

•  Demosth.  Philipp.  iv.  p.  141-143;  But  I  allude  to   them   with  C( 

De   Republic^    Ordinand&,  p.   167.  dence     &s    Demo  thcnic     comr 

Whether  these    two   orations   were  tions;  put  together  out    of  De 

actually  delivered  in  their  present  sthenic  fragments  and  thought 
form    may    perhaps     be     doubted. 
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igainst  an  enemy  who  never  slept.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Uhenians,  they  could  not  be  convinced,  by  all  the  patriotic 
■loquence  of  Demosthenes,  that  the  festivals  which  fed 
heir  piety  and  brightened  their  home-existence  during 
)eace,  were  unmaintainable  during  such  a  war,  and  must 
)Q  renounced  for  a  time,  if  the  liberty  and  security  of 
Vthens  were  to  be  preserved.  The  same  want  of  energy 
vhich  made  them  shrink  from  the  hardship  of  personal 
ervice,  also  rendered  them  indisposed  to  so  great  a  sacrifice 
s  that  of  their  festivals ;  nor  indeed  would  it  have  availed 
hem  to  spare  all  the  cost  of  their  festivals,  had  their 
emissness  as  soldiers  still  continued.  Nothing  less  could 
lave  saved  them,  than  simultaneous  compliance  with  all 
he  three  requisitions  urged  by  Demosthenes  in  350  B.C.; 
v^hich  compliance  ultimately  came,  but  came  too  late,  in 
39-338  B.C. 


APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  OLYNTHIAC  ORATIONS  OP 
DEMOSTHENES, 

ESPECTiNG  the  true  chronological  order  of  these  three  harangues,  dis- 
3ntieut  opinions  have  been  transmitted  from  ancient  times,  and  stili 
ontinue  among  modern  critics. 

Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  cites  the  three  speeches  by  their  initial 
ords,  but  places  them  in  a  different  chronological  order  from  that  in 
hich  they  stand  edited.  He  gives  the  second  as  being  first  in  the  series ; 
le  third,  as  second;  and  the  first  as  third. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  always  speak  of  and  describe  these 
peaches  by  the  order  in  which  they  stand  edited;  though,  as  far  as  I 
m  judge,  tliat  order  is  not  the  true  one. 

Edited  Order I,      II.     III. 

Order  of  Dionysius II.    III.        I. 

The  greater  number  of  modern  critics  defend  the  edited  order;  the 
ain  arguments  for  which  have  been  ably  stated  in  a  dissertation  pub- 
shed  by  Petrenz  in  1833.  Dindorf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthengs, 
laces  this  Dissertation  in  front  of  his  notes  to  the  Olynthiacs  ;  affirm- 
ig  that  it  is  conclusive,  and  sets  the  question  at  rest.  Bohnecke  also 
■"'orschungen,  p.  151),  treats  the  question   as  no  longer  open  to  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  Flathe  (Geschichte  Makedoniens,  p.  183-187)  ex- 
resses  himself  with  equal  confidence  in  favour  of  the  order  stated  by 
ionysius.  A  much  higher  authority,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  agrees  in  the  same 
pinion;  though  with  less  confidence,    and  with  a  juster  appreciation 

M  2 
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of  our  inadequate  means  for  settling   the  question.    See  the  Appendi: 
lii.  to  the  fifth  volume   of  his  History  of  Greece,  p.  512. 

Though  I  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Thirlwall 
I  agree  with  him,  that  unqualified  confidence,  in  any  conclusion  as  ti 
the  order  of  these  harangues,  is  unsuitable  and  not  warranted  by  th 
amount  of  evidence.  Wo  have  nothing  to  proceed  upon  except  the  inter 
nal  evidence  of  the  speeches,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  contempo 
raneous  history;  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing  from  informatioi 
in  detail. 

On  the  best  judgement  that  I  can  form,  I  cannot  adopt  wnolly  eithe 
the  edited  order  or  that  of  Dionysius,  though  agreeing  in  part  with  botl 
I  concur  with  Dionysius  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  placing  the  second  Olynth 
iac  first  of  the  three.  I  concur  with  the  edited  order  in  placing  th 
third  last.  I  observe,  in  Dr.  Thirlwall's  Appendix,  that  this  arrange 
ment  has  been  vindicated  in  a  Dissertation  by  Stueve.  I  have  not  see 
this  Dissertation ;  and  my  own  conclusion  was  deduced — even  before 
knew  that  it  had  ever  been  advocated  elsewhere— only  from  an  attentiv 
■tudy  of  the  speeches. 

Edited  Order I.     II.    III. 

Order  of  Dionysius II.    III.        I. 

Order  of  Stueve  (which  I  think  the  most  probable)     II.        I.    III. 

To  consider  first  the  proper  place  of  the  second  Olynthiac  (I  mea 
that  which  stands  second  in  the  edited  order). 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  oration  is,  that  scarcel 
anything  is  said  in  it  about  Olynthus.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Philippic  rathe 
than  an  Olynthiac.  This  characteristic  is  not  merely  admitted,  bu 
strongly  put  forward,  by  Petrenz,  p.  11— '^Quid!  quod  ipsorum  Olyn 
thiorum  hac  quidem  in  causa  tantum  uno  loco  facta  mentio  est — ut  un 
illo  versiculo  sublato,  vix  ex  ipsa  oratione,  qua  in  causi  esset  habitf 
certis  rationibus  evinci  posset."  How  are  we  to  explain  the  absenc 
of  all  reference  to  Olynthus?  According  to  Petrenz,  it  is  because  th 
orator  had  already,  in  his  former  harangue,  said  all  that  could  be  n( 
cessary  in  respect  to  the  wants  of  Olynthus,  and  the  necessity  of  uj 
holding  that  city  even  for  the  safety  of  Athens;  he  might  now  therefor 
calculate  that  his  first  discourse  remained  impressed  on  his  countrymei 
and  that  all  that  was  required  was,  to  combat  the  extraordinary  feo 
of  Philip  which  hindered  them  from  giving  effect  to  a  resolution  alread 
taken  to  assist  the  Olynthians. 

In  this  hypothesis  I  am  unable  to  acquiesce.  It  may  appear  nature 
to  a  reader  of  Demosthenfis,  who  passes  from  the  first  printed  discours 
to  the  second  without  any  intervening  time  to  forget  what  he  has  juf 
read.  But  it  will  hardly  fit  the  case  of  a  real  speaker  in  busy  Athens 
Neither  Demosthenes  in  the  fluctuating  Athenian  assembly— nor  eve 
any  orator  in  the  more  fixed  English  Parliament  or  American  Cor 
gress- could  be  rash  enough  to  calculate  that  a  discourse  delivere 
some  time  before  had  remained  engraven  on  the  minds  of  hisaudieno 
If  Demosthenes  had  previously  addressed  the  Athenians  with  so  stron 
a  conviction  of  the  distress  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  motives  for  Atiieu 
to  assist  Olynthus,  as  is  embodied  in  the  first  discourse— if  his  speed 
however  well  received,  was  not  acted  upon,  so  that  in  the  course  c 
a  certain  time  lie  had  to  address  them  again  for  the  same  purpose— 
cannot  believe  that  he  would  allude  to  Olynthus  only  once  by  the  bj 
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id  that  he  would  merely  dilate  upon  the  general  chances  and  con- 
tions  of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Philip.  However  well  calcu- 
ted  the  second  Olynthiac  may  be  "ad  concitandos  exacerhandosque 
dum  animos"  (to  use  the  words  of  Petrenz),  it  is  not  peculiarly  cal- 
lated  to  procure  aid  to  Olynthus.  If  the  orator  had  failed  to  pro- 
re  such  aid  by  a  discourse  like  the  first  Olynthiac,  he  would  never 
sort  to  a  discourse  like  the  second  Olynthiac  to  make  good 
e  deficiency;  he  would  repeat  anew,  and  more  impressively  than 
fore,  the  danger  of  Olynthus,  and  the  danger  to  Athens  herself  if 
8  suffered  Olynthus  to  fall.  This  would  be  the  way  to  accomplish 
s  object,  and  at  the  same  time  to  combat  the  fear  of  Philip  in  the 
nds  of  the  Athenians. 

According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  omission  (or  mere  single 
ssing  notice)  of  Olynthus  clearly  shows  that  the  wants  of  that  city, 
d  the  urgency  of  assisting  it,  were  not  the  main  drift  of  Demosthenes 
the  second  Olynthiac.  His  main  drift  is  ,  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
:e  his  countrymen  in  their  general  war  against  Philip;  taking  in, 
inkfully,  the  new  ally  Olynthus,  whom  they  have  just  acquired— 
t  taking  her  in  only  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  (sv  zpoaG/jXTj?  jxipsi),  to 
operate  with  Athens  against  Philip  as  well  as  to  receive  aid  from 
hens— not  presenting  her  either  as  peculiarly  needing  succour,  or  as 
:ely,  if  allowed  to  perish,  to  expose  the  vitals  of  Athens. 

.Now  a  speech  of  this  character  is  what  I  cannot  satisfactorily  ex- 
lin,  as  following  after  the  totally  different  spirit  of  the  first  Olynth- 
;;  but  it  is  natural  and  explicable,  if  we  suppose  it  to  precede  the 
.5t  Olynthiac,  Olynthus  does  not  approach  Athens  at  first  in  forma 
uperis ,  as  if  she  were  in  danger  and  requiring  aid  against  an  over- 
lelming  enemy.  She  presents  herself  as  an  equal,  offering  to  cooperate 
ainst  a  common  enemy  ,  and  tendering  an  alliance  which  the  Athe- 
ms  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  She  will  of  course  want  aid- but 
i  can  give  cooperation  of  equal  value.  Demosthenes  advises  to  assist 
r— this  comes  of  course,  when  her  alliance  is  accepted:— hut  he  dwells 
re  forcibly  upon  the  value  of  what  she  will  give  to  the  Athenians, 
the  way  of  cooperation  against  Philip.  Nay,,  it  is  remarkable  that 
i  territorial  vicinity  of  Olynthus  to  Philip  is  exhibited,  not  as  a 
dl  to  her  which  the  Athenians  must  assist  her  in  averting,  but  as  a 
Isend  to  enable  them  the  better  to  attack  Philip  in  conjunction  with 
r.  Moreover  Olynthus  is  represented,  not  as  apprehending  any  danger 
m  Philip's  arms,  but  as  having  recently  discovered  how  dangerous 
is  to  be  in  alliance  with  him.  Let  us  thank  the  gods  (says  Demo- 
enes  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Olynthiac)— to  too;  zoXt^Lr^ao^^xlx<i 
'.in^tw  YSY£v'^(j9ai  xal  ycbpav  o[JLOpov  xal  SOvajxiv  Tiva  xiXTy](jLSvO'j;,  xai, 

IXSyiCTTOV    OlTiavTOJV,    TTjV    6lt£p    TOU  1l0Xi[J.0'J  YVtO[J.rjv  TOia'JTTjV  i/OVTae,    (JJaTS 

;  wpo?  sxsivoy  bi-aXloLfat;,  irpuiTOv  [jlev  dT:ljTOu<;,  siTa  T'^;  sa-jTuiv  itaTplSoi; 

•i^siv  dvdj-ajiv  sivai,  6aiu.ovia  tivi  xai  Gsia  Ttavxdiraaiv  EOixav  suspysoia 
18).  '  •  '         ' 

The  general  tenor  of  the  second  Olynthiac  is  in  harmony  with  this 

ining.  Demosthenes  looks  forward  to  a  vigorous  aggressive  war 
ried  on  by  Athens  and  Olynthus  jointly  against  Philip,  and  he 
era  at  large  into  the  general  chances  of  such  war,  noticing  the 
nerable  as  well  as  the  odious  points  of  Philip,  and  striving  (as 
renz  justly  remarks)  to  "excite   and  exasperate  the  minds    of  the 

izens." 
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Such  is  the  first  bright  promise  of  the  Olynthian  alliance  wit 
Athens.  But  Athens,  as  usual,  miakes  no  exertions;  leaving  tb 
Olynthians  and  Chalkidians  to  contend  against  Philip  by  themselves 
It  is  presently  found  that  he  gains  advantages  over  them;  bad  new 
come  from  Thrace,  and  probably  complaining  envoys  to  announce  then 
It  is  then  that  Demosthengs  delivers  his  first  Olynthiac,  so  much  mor 
urgent  in  its  tone  respecting  Olynthus.  The  main  topic  is  now— "Pre 
tect  the  Olynthians;  save  their  confederate  cities;  think  what  wi 
happen  if  they  are  ruined;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Philip  in  ths 
case  from  marching  into  Attica.  "  The  views  of  Demosthenes  hav 
changed  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive. 

I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  all  the  internal  evidence  of  ll 
Olynthiacs  indicates  the  second  as  prior  in  point  of  time  both  to  tl 
first  and  to  the  third.  Stueve  (as  cited  by  Dr.  Thirlwall)  mentioi 
another  reason  tending  to  the  same  conclusion.  Nothing  is  said  • 
the  second  Olynthiac  about  meddling  with  the  The6ric  Fund  ;  wherea 
in  the  first,  that  subject  is  distinctly  adverted  to— and  in  the  thir 
forcibly  and  repeatedly  pressed,  though  with  sufficient  artifice  to  8»^ 
the  illegality.  This  is  difficult  to  explain,  assuming  the  second  to  1 
posterior  to  the  first;  but  noway  difficult,  if  we  suppose  the  second  l 
be  the  earliest  of  the  three,  and  to  be  delivered  with  the  purpose  whit  . 
I  have  pointed  out. 

On   the  other  hand,    this  manner  of  handling  the  The6ric  Fund 
the  third  oration,  as  compared  with  the  first,  is  one  strong  reason  f 
believing  (as  Petrenz  justly  contends)  that  the  third  is  posterior  to  tl 
first— and  not  prior,  as  Dionysius  places  it. 

As  to  the  third  Olynthiac,  its  drift  and  purpose  appear  to  me  cc 
rectly  stated  in  the  argument  prefixed  by  Libanius.  It  was  deliver 
after  Athens  had  sent  some  succour  to  Olymhus,  whereas  both  t 
first  and  the  second  were  spoken  before  anything  at  all  had  yet  he> 
done.  I  think  there  is  good  ground  for  following  Libanius  (as  Petre: 
and  others  do)  in  his  statement  that  the  third  oration  recognizes  Atl  e 
as  having  done  something,  which  the  two  first  do  not;  though  Dr.  'J  hi 
wall  (p.  509)  agrees  with  Jacobs  in  doubting  such  a  distinction.  T 
successes  of  mercenaries,  reported  at  Athens  (p.  38),  must  surely  ha 
been  successes  of  mercenaries  commissioned  by  her;  and  the  triumphs 
hopes  noticed  by  Demosthenfes  as  actually  prevalent,  are  most  natural 
explained  by  supposing  such  news  to  have  arrived.  Demosthenes  bb 
no  more  than  he  can  help  about  the  success  actually  gained,  becau 
he  thinks  it  of  no  serious  importance.  He  wishes  to  set  before  t 
people,  as  a  corrective  to  the  undue  con  dence  prevalent,  that  all  t 
real  danger  yet  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 

Though  Athens  had  done  something,  she  had  done  little— sent 
citizens— provided  no  pay.  This  Demosthen6s  urges  her  to  do  withe 
delay,  and  dwells  upon  the  The6ric  Fund  as  one  means  of  obtaini 
money  along  with  personal  service.  Dr.  Thirlwall  indeed  argues  tl 
the  first  Olynthiac  is  more  urgent  than  the  third,  in  sotting  <orfh  t 
crisis  ;  from  whence  he  infers  that  it  is  posterior  in  time.  His  ar^ 
ment  is  partly  founded  upon  a  sentence  near  the  beginning  of  i  | 
first  Olynthiac,  wherein  the  safety  of  Athens  herself  is  mentioned 
involved — Ttbv  irpoiYfxiTUJv  ypiiv  avTO?;  ivTiXr^rTJov  sativ,  ttjijp  Oitip  e 
"iTipia?  a'jTu)v  ^povxit^tTS :   upon  which  I  may  remark,  that  the  readi 
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&TU)v  is  not  universally  admitted.  Dindorf  in  his  edition  reads  auxibv, 
jferring  it  to  itpaYfjiaTCDv:  and  stating  in  his  note  that  auT(Ji)v  is  the 
>ading  of  the  vulgate,  first  changed  by  Reiske  into  auTtiv  on  the 
athority  of  the  Codex  Bavaricus.  But  even  if  we  grant  that  the  first 
lynthiac  depicts  the  crisis  as  more  dangerous  and  urgent  than  the 
iird,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  first  is  posterior  to  the  third.  The  third 
as  delivered  immediately  after  news  received  of  success  near  Olynthus ; 
lynthian  affairs  did  really  prosper  for  the  moment  and  to  a  certain 
stent— though  the  amount  of  prosperity  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
ublic.  Demosthenes  sets  himself  to  combat  this  exaggeration;  he 
asses  as  lightly  as  he  can  over  the  recent  good  news,  but  he  cannot 
(Toid  allowing  something  for  them,  and  throwing  the  dancrer  of  Olynthus 
little  back  into  more  distant  contingency.  At  the  same  time  he  states 
in  the  strongest  manner,  both  section  2  and  sections  9,  10. 
Without  being  insensible,  therefore,  to  the  f  allib  lity  of  all  opinions 
)unded  upon  such  imperfect  evidence,  I  think  that  the  true  chrono- 
)gical  order  of  the  Olynthiacs  is  thai  proposed  by  Stueve,  II,  I.  III. 
Tith  Dionysius  I  agree  so  far  as  to  put  the  second  Olynthiac  first;  and 
ith  the  common  order  in  putting  the  third  Olynthiac  last. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

FROM  THE  CAPTURE  OP  OLYNTHUS  TO   THE  TERMI- 
NATION OF  THE  SACRED  WAR  BY  PHILIP. 

It  was  during  the  early  spring  of  347  b.c,  as  far  as  we  cac 
Sufferings  ^^^6  out,  that  Olynthus,  after  having  previous!} 
of  the  seen  the  thirty  Chalkidic  cities  conquered,  un- 

anrchi*-'  <ierwent  herself  the  like  fate  from  the  arms  ol 
kidians—  Philip.  Exile  and  poverty  became  the  lot  ol 
Ind'fJsd-  ^^^^  Olynthians  and  Chalkidians  as  could  make 
vai  of  Phi-  their  escape ;  while  the  greater  number  of  both 
^^P-  sexes  were  sold  into  slavery.     A  few  painful 

traces  present  themselves  of  the  diversities  of  sufiFering 
which  befel  these  unhappy  victims.  Atrestidas,  an  Arca- 
dian who  had  probably  served  in  the  Macedonian  army,  re- 
ceived from  Philip  a  grant  of  thirty  Olynthian  slaves, 
chiefly  women  and  children,  who  were  seen  following  him 
in  a  string,  as  he  travelled  homeward  through  the  Grecian 
cities.  Many  young  Olynthian  women  were  bought  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  persons  turned  to  account  by  their 
new  proprietors.  Of  these  purchasers,  one,  an  Athenian 
citizen  who  had  exposed  his  new  purchase  at  Athens,  was 
tried  and  condemned  for  the  proceeding  by  the  Dikastery. ' 
Other  anecdotes  come  before  us,  inaccurate  probably  as  to 
names  and  details ,  2  yet  illustrating  the  general  hardships 
brought  upon  this  once  free  Chalkidic  population. 

'  Deinarchu8cont.Demo8th.p.93;  it   is  probably  but   too  faithful  a 

Demosth.   Fals.    Leg.    p.    439,   440.  picture   of  real  deeds,    committed 

Demosthenfes  asserts  also  that  Olyn-  by  others,  if  not  by  iEschinfis. 
thian     women    were    given    as    a         *  The  story  of  the   old   man   of 

present    by  Philip   to   PhilokratSs  Olynthus  (Seneca,   Controv.  v.  10) 

(p.   386—440).    The    outrage  which  bought   by  Parrhasius   the  painter 

he  imputes   (p.  401)    to  .Slschinfis  and   tortured    in   order  to  form  a 

and  Phrynon  in  Macedonia,  against  subject  for  a  painting  of  the  suffer- 

the    Olynthian  woman— is   not   to  ing    Prometheus  —  is    more    than 

be  received  as   a  fact,   since  it  is  doubtful ;  since  Parrhasius,  already 

indignantly    denied    by   .aiachinfes  in  high  repute  as  a  painter  beiore 

<Fals.   Leg.   init.   and  p.  48).     Yet  400  b.o.  (see  Xenopb.  Mem.  iii.  10), 
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Meanwhile  the  victor  Philip  was  at  the  maximum  of 
his  glory.  In  commemoration  of  his  conquests,  he  cele- 
hrated  a  splendid  festival  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  in  Macedo- 
nia, with  unbounded  hospitality,  and  prizes  of  every  sort, 
for  matches  and  exhibitions,  both  gymnastic  and  poetical. 
His  donations  were  munificent,  as  well  to  the  Grecian  and 
Macedonian  officers  who  had  served  him,  as  to  the  eminent 
poets  or  actors  who  pleased  his  taste.  Satyrus  the  comic 
actor,  refusing  all  presents  for  himself,  asked  and  obtained 
from  him  the  release  of  two  young  women  taken  in  Olyn- 
thus,  daughters  of  his  friend  the  Pydnsean  Apollophanes, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  death 
of  Philip's  elder  brother  Alexander.  Satyrus  announced 
his  intention  not  only  of  ensuring  freedom  to  these  young 
women,  but  likewise  of  providing  portions  for  them  and 
giving  them  out  in  marriage.  ^  Philip  also  found  at  Olyn- 
thus  his  two  exiled  half-brothers,  who  had  served  as  pre- 
texts for  the  war — and  put  both  of  them  to  death.  2 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Athens  had  sent  to 
Olynthus  more  than  one  considerable  'reinforce-   Effect  pro- 
ment,    especially    during    the    last  year  of  the   duced  at 
war.     Though  we  are  ignorant  what  these  ex-   the  capture 
peditions  achieved,  or  even  how  much  was  their   °^  oiyuthus 
3xact  force,  we  find  reason  to  suspect  that  they  i^^by^'ile  " 
vvere  employed  by  Chares  and  other  generals   number  of 
:o  no  good  purpose.     The  opponents  of  Chares   capUveT 
iccused  him,  as  well  as  Deiares  and  other  mer-   taken  in  it. 
senary  chiefs,  of  having  wasted  the  naval  and  military 
strength  of  the  city  in  idle  enterprises  or  rapacious  extor- 
:ions  upon  the  traders  of  the  JEgean.     They  summed  up 
1500  talents  and  150  triremes  thus  lost  to  Athens,  besides 
ividespread  odium  incurred  among  the  islanders  by  the 
mjust  contributions  levied  upon  them  to  enrich  the  gener- 
al. ^    In  addition  to  this  disgraceful  ill-success,  came  now 
the  fearful  ruin  in  Olynthus  and  Chalkidike,  and  the  great 
aggrandisement  of  their  enemy  Philip.  Theloss  of  Olynthus, 
■vith  the  miserable  captivity  of  its  population,  would  have 
3een  sufficient  of  themselves  to  excite  powerful  sentiment 

■an  hardly  have  been  still  flourish-  '  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  384—401 ; 

ng  in  347  b.c.    It  discloses,  how-  Diodor.  xvi.  55, 

ver,    at    least,    one    of  the  many  *  Justin,  viii.  3. 

orms  of  slave-suffering   occasion-  *  iEcchin^s,  Fals,  Leg.  p.  37,  c.24. 

lly  realized. 
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among  the  Athenians.  But  there  was  a  farther  cir- 
cumstance which  came  yet  more  home  to  their  feelings. 
Many  of  their  own  citizens  were  serving  in  Olynthus  as  an 
auxiliary  garrison,  and  had  now  become  captives  along 
with  the  rest.  1  No  such  calamity  as  this  had  befallen 
Athens  for  a  century  past,  since  the  defeat  of  Tolmides  at 
Koroneia  in  Boeotia.  The  whole  Athenian  people ,  and 
especially  the  relations  of  the  captives,  were  full  of  agita- 
tion and  anxiety,  increased  by  alarming  news  from  other 
quarters.  The  conquest  threatened  the  security  of  all  tho 
Athenian  possessions  in  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  the  Cherso- 
nese. This  last  peninsula,  especially,  was  altogether  un- 
protected against  Philip,  who  was  even  reported  to  be  on 
his  march  thither ;  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  settlers 
within  it  began  to  forsake  their  properties  and  transfer 
their  families  to  Athens.  Amidst  the  grief  and  apprehen- 
sion which  disturbed  the  Athenian  mind,  many  special  as- 
semblies were  held  to  discuss  suitable  remedies.  What 
was  done,  we  are  not  exactly  informed.  But  it  seems  that 
no  one  knew  where  the  general  Chares  with  his  armament 
was;  so  that  it  became  necessary  even  for  his  friends  in  the 
assembly  to  echo  the  strong  expressions  of  displeasure 
among  the  people,  and  to  send  a  light  vessel  immediately 
in  search  of  him.  2 

The  gravity  of  the  crisis  forced  even  Eubulus,  and 
others  among  the  statesmen  hitherto  languid  in 
la"  giiage^of  the  war,  to  hold  a  more  energetic  language  than 
EubuiuB  before  against  Philip.  Denouncing  him  now  as 
i'schinfts  the  common  enemy  of  Greece, 3  they  proposed 
against  missions  into  Peloponnesus  and  elsewhere  for 
'  *^"  the  purpose  of  animating  the   Grecian   states 

into  confederacy  against  him.  JEschines  assisted  strenuously 
in  procuring  the  adoption  of  this  proposition,  and  was 
himself  named  as  one  of  the  envoys  into  Peloponnesus.^ 

This  able  orator,  immortalised  as  the  rival  of  Demo- 

increased      stheues,  has  come  before  us  hitherto  only  as  a 

importance    soldier   in   various    Athenian    expeditions — to 

JEschinfis.     Phlius  in  Peloponnesus  (;i6S) — to  the  battle  of 

Mantineia  (3b 2) — and  to  Euboea  under  Phokion 

•  ^8chin68,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  30.       --  Eubulus)    <&iXt7:itq),    xal  xotTi  tu)v 

•  ^scliin^B,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  37.  ifsiStov    tbfjivuic    ij    piTjv   a:ioXu>Xtv3i 
»  Dcmosth.     Fals.     Leg.     p.    434.      OiXiirrov  o<  poOXta^ai,  Ac. 

xal    iv  jxiv  xtp   fir,(ii<f   xoTr,pu>  (you         •  Dcmosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  438,  43r>. 
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(349  B.C.);  in  which  last  he  had  earned  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  general,  and  had  been  sent  to  Athens  with 
the  news  of  the  victory  at  Tamynse.  ^schines  was  about 
six  years  older  than  Demosthenes,  but  born  in  a  much 
humbler  and  poorer  station.  His  father  Atrometus  taught 
to  boys  the  elements  of  letters;  his  mother  Glaukothea 
made  a  living  by  presiding  over  certain  religious  assemblies 
and  rites  of  initiation,  intended  chiefly  for  poor  communi- 
cants; the  boy  JSschines  assisting  both  one  and  the  other 
in  a  menial  capacity.  Such  at  least  is  the  statement  which 
comes  to  us,  enriched  with  various  degrading  details,  on 
the  doubtful  authority  of  his  rival  Demosthenes  ;i  who  also 
affirms,  what  we  may  accept  as  generally  true,  that  JEschi- 
nes  had  passed  his  early  manhood  partly  as  an  actor,  partly 
as  a  scribe  or  reader  to  the  official  boards.  For  both 
functions  lie  possessed  some  natural  advantages — an 
athletic  frame,  a  powerful  voice,  a  ready  flow  of  un- 
premeditated speech.  After  some  years  passed  as  scribe, 
in  which  he  made  himself  useful  to  Eubulus  and  others,  he 
was  chosen  public  scribe  to  the  assembly — acquired 
familiarity  with  the  administrative  and  parliamentary 
business  of  the  city — and  thus  elevated  himself  by  degrees 
to  influence  as  a  speaker.  In  rhetorical  power,  he  seems 
to  have  been  surpassed  only  by  Demosthenes.  2 

As  envoy  of  Athens  despatched  under  the  motion  of 
Eubulus,  ^schines  proceeded  into  Peloponnesus    b.c.  347. 
nthe  spring  of  347;  others  being  sentat the  same   -SEschines 
:ime  to  other  Grecian  cities.  Araongother  places,   Athens' in*^ 
le  visited  MegalopoHs,  where  he  was  heard  before   Arcadia. 
the  Arcadian  collective  assembly  called  the  Ten  Thousand. 
He  addressed  them  in  a  strain  of  animated  exhortation,  ad- 
juring them  to  combine  with  Athens  for  the  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece  against  Philip,  andinveighing  strenuously 
^against  those  traitors  who,  in  Arcadia  as  well  as  in  other 
parts   of  Greece,   sold   themselves   to   the  aggressor  and 
paralysed  all  resistance.     He  encountered  however  much 
opp osition  from  a  speaker  named  Hieronymus,  who  espoused 


•  Demosthenes  affirms  this  at  two  can  be  made  out  respecting  JEschi- 

'distinct  times — Fals.   Leg.  p.   415  nes. 

—431  ;  De  Corona,  p,  313,  *  Dionys.   Hal.   De  Adm.   Vi  Di- 

Stechow  (Vita  JEschini«,  p.  1— 10)  cend.    Demosth.    p.   1063;     Cicero, 

brings   together    the    little    which  Orator,  c.  9,  20. 
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the  interest  of  Philip  in  the  assembly:  and  though  he 
professed  to  bring  back  some  flattering  hopes,  it  is  certain 
that  neither  in  Arcadia,  nor  elsewhere  in  Peloponnesus, 
was  his  influence  of  any  real  efficacy,  i  The  strongest 
feeling  among  the  Arcadians  was  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta, 
which  rendered  them  in  the  main  indifferent,  if  not  favour- 
able, to  the  Macedonian  successes.  In  returning  from 
Arcadia  to  Athens,  ^schines  met  the  Arcadian  Atrestidas, 
with  the  unhappy  troop  of  Olynthian  slaves  following;  a 
sight  which  so  deeply  affected  the  Athenian  orator,  that 
he  dwelt  upon  it  afterwards  in  his  speech  before  the  as- 
sembly with  indignant  sympathy;  deploring  the  sad  effects 
of  Grecian  dissension,  and  the  ruin  produced  by  Philip's 
combined  employment  of  arms  and  corruption. 

-lEschines  returned  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
Increasing  summer  of  347  B.C.  Other  envoys,  sent  to  more 
despond-  distant  cities,  remained  out  longer;  some  indeed 
desire^for  even  Until  the  ensuing  winter.  Though  it 
peace  at  appears  that  some  envoys  from  other  cities  were 
induced  in  return  to  visit  Athens,  yet  no  sincere 
or  hearty  cooperation  against  Philip  could  be  obtained 
in  any  part  of  Greece.  While  Philip,  in  the  fulness 
of  triumph,  was  celebrating  his  magnificent  Olympic 
festival  in  Macedonia,  the  Athenians  were  disheartened  by 
finding  that  they  could  expect  little  support  from  in- 
dependent Greeks,  and  were  left  to  act  only  with  their 
own  narrow  synod  of  allies.  Hence  Eubulus  and  ^schines 
became  earnest  partisans  of  peace,  and  Demosthenes  also 
seems  to  have  been  driven  by  the  general  despondency 
into  a  willingness  to  negotiate.  The  two  orators,  though 
they  afterwards  became  bitter  rivals,  were  at  this 
juncture  not  very  discordant  in  sentiment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  philippising  speakers  at  Athens  held  a  bolder 
tone  than  ever.  As  Philip  found  his  ports  greatly  blocked 
up  by  the  Athenian  cruisers,  he  was  likely  to  profit  by  his 
existing  ascendency  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his 
naval  equipments.  Now  there  was  no  place  so  abundantly 
supplied  as  Athens,  with  marine  stores  and  muniments  for 
armed  ships.     Probably  there  were  agents  or  speculators 

•  DemoBth.Fals.  Leg  p.  344—438;  by    his   rival,    and  as  admitted  by 

JEschin,     Fals.    Leg.     p.     3S.     The  himself.     It    was    in    truth    among 

conduct  of  ^BChinSs  at  this  juuc-  the  most  honourable  epochs  of  )iiF 

tare  is  much  the  same,  as  described  life. 
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taking  measures  to  supply  Philip  with  these  articles,  and  it 
was  against  them  that  a  decree  of  the  assembly  was  now 
directed,  adopted  on  the  motion  of  a  senator  named  Ti- 
raarchus — to  punish  with  death  all  who  should  export  from 
Athens  to  Philip  either  arms  or  stores  for  ships  of  war.  i 
This  severe  decree,  however,  was  passed  at  the  same  time 
that  the  disposition  towards  peace,  if  peace  were  attainable, 
was  on  the  increase  at  Athens. 

Some  months  before  the  capture  of  Olynthus,  ideas  of 
peace  had  already  been  started,  partly  through  indirect 
the  indirect  overtures  of  Philip  himself.  During   foT  peace 

between 
Athens  and 
Philip  even 
before  the 
fall  of 
Olynthus— 
the 

Eubceans 
—  Phrynon 
&c. 


the  summer  of  348  b.c,  the  Eubceans  tried  to 
aegotiate  an  accommodation  with  Athens ;  the 
contest  in  Euboea,  though  we  know  no  particu- 
lars of  it,  having  never  wholly  ceased  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
peace  was  even  now  concluded ;  for  Eubcea  is  spo- 
ken of  as  under  the  dependence  of  Philip  during 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  433.  chus 
This  decree  must  have  been  pro- 
posed by  Timarchus  either  towards 
the  close  of  Olymp.  108,  1  — or  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ng  year  Olymp.  108,  2 ;  that  is, 
lot  long  before,  or  not  long  after, 
Vlidsummer  347  B.C.  But  which  of 
hese  two  dates  is  to  be  preferred, 
8  matter  of  controversy.  Franke 
Prolegom.  ad^schin.  cont.  Timar- 
;hum,  p.  xxxviii.-xli.)  thinks  that 
Timarchus  was  senator  in  Olymp. 
.08,  1  —  and  proposed  the  decree 
hen;  he  supposes  the  oration  of 
Eschines  to  have  been  delivered 
n  the  beginning  of  Olymp.  108, 
J— and  that  the  expression  (p.  11) 
innouncing  Timarchus  as  having 
aeen  senator  "the  year  before^ 
itipoaiv),  is  to  be  construed  loosely 
18  signifying  '•the  year  but  one 
)efore." 

Mr.  Clinton,  Boeckh,andWe8ter- 
lann ,  suppose  the  oration  of 
Eschings  against  Timarchus  to 
•ave  been  delivered  in  Olymp.  108, 
—not  in  Olymp.  108,  3.  On  that 
upposition,  if  we  take  the  word 
epuffiv  in  its  usual    sense,   Timar- 


senator  in  108,  3.  Now 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose the  decree  forbidding  the  ex- 
port of  naval  stores  to  Philip,  at 
a  date  so  late  as  108,  3;  because 
the  peace  with  Philip  was  con- 
cluded in  Elaphebolion  Olymr. 
108,  2  (March  346  B.C.).  But  tl  e 
supposition  might  be  admissibli  , 
that  Timarchus  was  senator  in  two 
different  years  — both  in  Olymp, 
108,  1,  and  in  Olymp.  108,  3  (not 
in  two  consecutive  years).  In  that 
case,  the  senatorial  year  of  Timar- 
chus, to  which  .Eschines  alludes 
(cont.  Timarch.  p.  11)  would  be 
Olymp.  108,  3;  while  the  other 
senatorial  year  in  which  Timarchus 
moved  the  decree  prohibiting  ex- 
port, would  be  Olymp.  1C8,  1. 

Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the 
views  of  Bohnecke  (Forschungen, 
p.  294),  who  thinks  that  the  oration 
was  delivered  Olymp.  108,  3— and 
that  Timarchus  had  been  senator 
and  had  proposed  the  decree  pro- 
hibiting export  of  stores  to  Philip, 
in  the  year  preceding— that  is, 
Olymp.  108,  2;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  —  Midsummer  347  b.c. 
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the  ensuingyear.  1  TheEuboean  envoj's,  however,  intimated 
that  Philip  had  desired  them  to  communicate  from 
him  a  wish  to  finish  the  war  and  conclude  peace  with 
Athens. 2  Though  Philip  had  at  this  time  conquered  the 
larger  portion  of  Chalkidike,  and  was  proceeding  success- 
fully against  the  remainder,  it  was  still  his  interest  to  de- 
tach Athens  from  the  war,  if  he  could.  Her  manner  of 
carrying  on  war  was  indeed  faint  and  slack;  yet  she  did 
him  much  harm  at  sea,  and  she  was  the  only  city  compe- 
tent to  organise  an  extensive  Grecian  confederacy  against 
him;  which,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  brought  about,  was 
at  least  a  possible  contingency  under  her  presidency. 

An  Athenian  of  influence  named  Phrynon  had  been 
captured  by  Philip's  cruisers,  during  the  truce  of  the 
Olympic  festival  in  348  B.C.:  after  a  certain  detention,  he 
procured  from  home  the  required  ransom  and  obtained  his 
release.  On  returning  to  Athens,  he  had  sufficient  credit 
to  prevail  on  the  public  assembly  to  send  another  citizen 
along  with  him,  as  public  envoy  from  the  city  to  Philip; 
in  order  to  aid  him  in  getting  back  his  ransom,  which  he 
alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  demanded  from  one  cap- 
tured during  the  holy  truce.  Though  this  seems  a  strange 
proceeding  during  mid- war, 3  yet  the  Athenian  public  took 
up  the  case  with  sympathy;  Ktesiphon  was  named  envoy, 
and  went  with  Phrynon  to  Philip,  whom  they  found  engaged 
in  the  war  against  Olynthus.  Being  received  in  the  most 
courteous  manner,  they  not  only  obtained  restitution  pi 
the  ransom,  but  were  completely  won  over  by  Philip.  Witli 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  348-445.  Olympic    festival      celebrated     h\ 

'  iEschin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  29.  Philip   himself    in    Macedonia,    ii 

*  'i  here  is  more  than  one  singu-  the   spring    or   summer   of  347  B.c 

larity   in    the    narrative    given    by  This  would    remove  the    difficult} 

.aJschinfes     about    Phrynon.      The  about  the    effect  of  the  truce;   foi 

complaint  of  Phrynon  implies  an  Philip  of  course  would  respect  bit 

assumption,  that  the  Olympic  truce  own    proclaimed   truce.    But   it  it 

suspended   the    operations   of  war  liable  to   another  objection;   tb» 

everywhere      throughout     Greece,  .^schinfis     plainly    indicates    tb< 

between    belligerent   Greeks.    But  capture   of  Phrynon  to  have  beei 

such  was  not  the  maxim  recognised  anterior   to    the  fall   of  Olynthus 

or    acted    on;    so   far  as  we  know  Besides,    Alschinfes    would    hardl; 

the  operations  of  warfare.    Voemel  use   the    words  tv  toI;  'O.ufxitixoi 

(I'roleg.     ad    Demosth.     De    Pace,  anovSal?,   without  any   special  ad 

p.    248),     feeling     this    difficulty,  dition,  to  signify  the  Macedonia! 

understands    the    Olympic     truce,  games, 
here    mentioned,    to    refer    to    tho 
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his  usual  good  policy,  he  had  seized  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  (we  may  properly  say,  of  bribing,  since  the  resto- 
ration of  ransom  was  substantially  a  bribe)  two  powerful 
Athenian  citizens,  whom  he  now  sent  back  to  Athens  as 
his  pronounced  partisans. 

Phrynon  and  Ktesiphon,  on  their  return,  expatiated 
warmly  on  the  generosity  of  Philip,  and  reported  First  pro- 
much  about  his  flattering  expressions  towards  SJ^j^^J"  ?^ 
Athens,  and  his  reluctance  to  continue  the  war  — grant^ng^ 
against  her.  The  public  assembly  being  favour-  permission 
ably  disposed,  a  citizen  named  Philokrates,  who  send  envoys 
now  comes  before  us  for  the  first  time,  proposed  *»  Athens. 
a  decree,  granting  to  Philip  leave  to  send  a  herald  and 
envoys,  if  he  chose,  to  treat  for  peace;  which  was  what 
Philip  was  anxious  to  do,  according  to  the  allegation  of 
Ktesiphon.  The  decree  was  passed  unanimously  in  the 
assembly,  but  the  mover  Philokrates  was  impeached  some 
time  afterwards  before  the  Dikastery,  as  for  an  illegal  pro- 
position, by  a  citizen  named  Lykinus.  On  the  cause  com- 
ing to  trial,  the  Dikastery  pronounced  an  acquittal  so 
triumphant,  that  Lykinus  did  not  even  obtain  the  fifth  part 
of  the  suffrages.  Philokrates  being  so  sick  as  to  be  unable 
to  do  justice  to  his  own  case,  Demosthenes  stood  forward 
as  his  supporter,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  his  favour,  i 


*  ^schings,    Fals.  Leg.  p.  30.  c.  DemosthenSs,  that  he  (Demosthen.) 
7;  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  63.   Our  know-  was  at  that   time   both   a   partisan 
ledge   of  these    events    is    derived  of  peace  with  Philip,  and  a  friend 
almost  wholly  from  one,  or  other,  of  Philokrates   to  whom  he   after- 
or  both,  of  the  two    rival    orators,  wards  became  so  bitterly  opposed, 
in  their  speeches  delivered  four  or  For  this  purpose  JEschings  adverts 
five  years  afterwards,   on  the  trial  to  the  motion  of  Philokrates  about 
De  Falsa  Legatione.  Demosthenes  permitting  Philip   to    send   envoys 
seeks   to    prove    that    before    the  to  Athens— and  the  speech  of  De- 
embassy   to   Macedonia,    in    which  mosthenes   in  the  Dikastery  in  fa- 
he  and  JEschines  were  jointly  con-  vour  of  Philokrates. 
i    cerned — ^schines    was    eager    for  It  would   prove   nothing   discre- 
i    continued  war  against  Philip,  and  ditable    to     Demosthenes     if   both 
!    only  became  the  partisan  of  Philip  these  allegations  were  held  to    be 
during    and    after     the     embassy,  correct.  The  motion  of  Philokrates 
t    .ZEschines   does   not  deny    that  he  was  altogether  indefinite,  pledging 
!    made   efforts   at    that   juncture   to  Athens    to    nothing;     and    Derao- 
i    get  up  more  effective  war   against  sthenes   might   well    think  it  un- 
j:    Philip;  nor  is  the   fact   at   all  dis-  reasonable    to    impeach    a    states- 
t    honourable  to  him.    On  the    other  man  for  such  a  motion. 
:    hand,  he    seeks  to  prove  against 
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The  motion  of  Philokrates  determined  nothing  posi- 

Effect  pro-  tive,  and  only  made  an  opening;  of  which,  how- 

duced  upon  ever,  it  did  not  suit  Philip's  purpose  to  avail 

ofth™Athe-  himself.     But  we  see  that  ideas  of  peace  had 

nians  by  been  thrown  out  by  some  persons  at  Athens, 

nuraMous  ®"^®°^  during  the  last  months  of  the  Olynthian 

captive  war,  and  while  a  body  of  Athenian  citizens  were 

taken"by  actually  assisting  Olynthus  against  the  besie- 

Phiiip  at  ging  force  of  Philip.  Presently  arrived  the  ter- 

oiynthus.  ^-^ig  jjg^g  ^f  ^jjg  f.^jl  ^f  Olynthus,  and  of  the 

captivity  of  the  Athenian  citizens  in  garrison  there.  "While 
this  great  alarm  (as  has  been  already  stated)  gave  birth  to 
new  missions  for  anti-Macedonian  alliances,  it  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  peace  all  the  friends  of  those  captives  w'hose 
lives  were  now  in  Philip's  hands.  The  sorrow  thus  directly 
inflicted  on  many  private  families,  together  with  the  force 
of  individual  symj)athy  widely  diffused  among  the  citizens, 
operated  powerfully  upon  the  decisions  of  the  public  as- 
sembly. A  century  before,  the  Athenians  had  relinquished 
all  their  acquisitions  in  Bceotia,  in  order  to  recover  their 
captives  taken  in  the  defeat  of  Tolmides  at  Koroneia;  and 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  policy  of  the  Spartans 
had  been  chiefly  guided  for  three  or  four  years  by  the 
anxiety  to  ensure  the  restoration  of  the  captives  of  Sphak- 
teria.  Moreover,  several  Athenians  of  personal  consequence 
were  taken  at  Olynthus;  among  them,  Eukratus  and  la- 
trokles.  Shortly  after  the  news  arrived,  the  relatives  of 
these  two  men,  presenting  themselves  before  the  assembly 
in  the  solemn  guise  of  suppliants,  deposited  an  olive  branch 
on  the  altar  hard  by,  and  entreated  that  care  might  be  had 
for  the  safety  of  their  captive  kinsmen,  i     This  touching 

'  ^schinds,   Fals.  Leg.  p.  30.  c.  by  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  (Xen. 

8.      Tuo    6e    TO'j(;  'a-JTOU?  'OXuvQoc  Hell.    i.    7,    8;    Diodor.     xiii.    101) 

i^Xto,    xai   TtoXXoi  T(I)v  OfiETSptov  EY*  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  when 

xaxeXTj^STjaav    tcoXitojv,    u)v    -^v   'la-  the  relatives  of  the  warriors    who 

TpoxXr)?    xai     E-jxpa-ro;.      *Trep    6s  had     perished     on    board     of    the 

touTtov   txeTT^piav    Qivrec    ol   oixeloi,  foundered    ships,  presented   them- 

eSeovTO  U|i.u)v  e7ti|i.sXeiav  iroiTjaotaQai*  selves    before    the    assembly    with 

itapeXQo-vTtc  5'  aOtoi?  ouvTjYopouv  Oi-  shaven    heads    and    in    mourning 

Xoxpaxr,?  xai   Ar^ii-oof^avr,;,    dXX'   oux  garb.     Compare    also,    about   pre- 

Alff/ivYjc.  sentraents  of   solemn  supplication 

To   illustrate   the  effect  of  thia  to  the  assembly,  Demosthenes,  De 

impressive     ceremony     upon     the  Coronft,   p.   262 — with   the  note   of 

Athenian  assembly,  we  may  recall  Dissen -,   and  JEschin^s  contra   Ti- 

the    memorable    scene    mentioned  marchum,  p.  9.  c.  13. 
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ppeal,  echoed  as  it  would  be  by  the  cries  of  so  many  other 
itizens  in  the  like  distress,  called  forth  unanimous  sym- 
athy  in  the  assembly.  Both  Philokrates  and  Demosthenes 
poke  in  favour  of  it;  Demosthenes  probably,  as  having 
een  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  war,  was  the  more  anxious 
3  show  that  he  was  keenly  alive  to  so  much  individual 
affering.  It  was  resolved  to  open  indirect  negotiations 
•ith  Philip  for  the  release  of  the  captives,  through  some 
f  the  great  tragic  and  comic  actors ;  who,  travelling  in  the 
xercise  of  their  profession  to  every  city  in  Grreece,  were 
verywhere  regarded  in  some  sort  as  privileged  persons. 
>ne  of  these,  Neoptolemus,  i  had  already  availed  himself 
f  his  favoured  profession  and  liberty  of  transit  to  assist 
I  Philip's  intrigues  and  correspondences  at  Athens;  an- 
ther, Aristodemus ,  was  also  in  good  esteem  with  Philip, 
oth  were  probably  going  to  Macedonia  to  take  part  in 
16  splendid  Olympic  festival  there  preparing.  They  were 
larged  to  make  application,  and  take  the  best  steps  in 
aeir  power,  for  the  safety  or  release  of  the  captives.  2 

It  would  appear  that  these  actors  were  by  no  means 
cp editions  in  the  performance  of  their  mission.  3  <,.  347. 
hey  probably  spent  some  time  in  their  pro-   Tyijgsion  of 
issional  avocations  in  Macedonia ;  and  Aristode-  the  actor 
lus,  not  being  a  responsible  envoy,  delayed  some   d/mus'from 
me  even  after  his  return  before  he  made  any   the  Athe- 
3part.     That  his  mission  had  not  been  wholly   ?Siip,°on 
uitless,  however,   became  presently  evident  the  subject 
•om  the  arrival  of  the  captive  latrokles,  whom,   j/^*g ®  p^.' 
hilip  had  released  without  ransom.     The  Se-   vourabie 
ite  then  summoned  Aristodemus  before  them   t/o^g^e- 
iviting  him  to  make  a  general  report  of  his   ported 
roceedings;  which  he  did,  first  before  the  Se-  fromPhiiip. 
ate — next  before  the  public  assembly.     He  afl&rmed  that 


•  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  58. 
»  Machines  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  30.  c. 
mentions  only  Aristodemus. 
it  from  various  passages  in  the 
•»tion  of  Demosthenes  (De  Fals. 
3g.  p.  344,  346,  371,  443),  we  gather 
at  the  actor  Neoptolemus  must 
ive  been  conjoined  with  him; 
irhapB  also  the  Athenian  Ktesi- 
lon,  though  this  is  less  certain. 
jmo8then6s    mentions    Aristode - 
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mus  again,  in  the  speech  De  Co- 
rona (p.  232)  as  the  first  originator 
of  the  peace. 

Demosthen&s  (De  Pace,  p.  58) 
had,  even  before  this,  denounced 
Neoptolemus  as  playing  a  corrupt 
game  for  the  purposes  of  Philip 
at  Athens.  Soon  after  the  peace, 
Neoptoleraus  sold  up  all  his  prop- 
erty at  Athens,  and  went  to  reside 
in  Macedonia. 
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Philip  had  entertained  his  propositions  kindly,  and  thf 
he  was  in  the  best  dispositions  towards  Athens;  desiroi 
not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  her,  but  even  to  be  admitte 
as  her  ally.  Demosthenes,  then  a  senator,  moved  a  vol 
of  thanks  and  a  wreath  to  Aristodemus.  * 

This  report,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  appears  i 
B  c  347  ^*^®  heen  made  about  September  or  Octob( 
347  B.C.;  ^schines,  and  the  other  roving  cob 
missioners  sent  out  by  Athens  to  raise  up  anti-Macedonia 
combinations,  had  returned  with  nothing  but  disheartenir 
announcement  of  refusal  or  lukewarmness.  And  there  o 
curred  also  about  the  same  time  in  Phokis  and  Thermopyh 
other  events  of  grave  augury  to  Athens,  showing  that  tl 
Sacred  War  and  the  contest  between  the  Phokians  ar 
Thebans  was  turning — as  all  events  had  turned  for  the  la 
ten  years — to  the  farther  aggrandisement  of  Philip. 

During  the  preceding  two  years,  the  Phokians,  no 
Course  of      under  the  command  of  Phalaekus  in  place 
War— ^^'^"^    Phayllus,  had  maintained  their  position  again 
gradual         Thebes — had  kept  possession  of  the  Boeotii 
fm^^overfSf  *^^°s  Orchomenus,  Koroneia,  and  Korsia — ai 
men°^ofthe   were  still  masters  of  Alponus,  Thronium,  ai 
Phokians.      Nikaea,  as  well  as  of  the  important  pass  of  The 
among*        mopylae  adjoining.  2    But  though  on  the  who 
themselves,   successful  in  regard  to  Thebes,  they  had  fall 
into  dissension  among  themselves.     The  mercenary  fore 
necessary  to  their  defence,   could  only  be  maintained 
continued  appropriation  of  the  Delphian  treasures;  an  a 
propriation  becoming  from  year  to  year  both  less  lucrati  . 
and  more  odious.    By  successive  spoliation  of  gold  a 
silver  ornaments,  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  stripp 
of  10,000  talents  (=1  about  2,300,000/.),  all  its  availal 
wealth;  so  that  the  Phokian  leaders  were  now  reduced 
dig  for  an  unauthenticated  treasure,  supposed  (on  the  fai 
of  a  verse  in  the  Iliad  ,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds  of  si 
raise)  to  lie  concealed  beneath  its  stone  floor.  Their  sear 
however  was  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  arrested,  as  we  a 
told,  by  violent  earthquakes,  significant  of  the  anger 
Apollo.  3 

'  JEschin.  Fal«.  Leg.    p.  30.   c.  8.      Log.  p.  46.  c.  41. 
•  Diodor.  xvi.  68;  Demosth.  Fals.         *  Diodor.  xvi.  66. 
Leg.  p.  385-387 ;   .Sscliiufes,   FaU. 
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As  the  Delphian  treasure  became  less  and  less,  so  the 
means  of  Phalsekus  to  pay  troops  and  maintain  -p^^^    ^ 
iscendency  declined.     While  the  foreign  mer-   posed  to " 
jenaries  relaxed  in  their  obedience ,  his  oppo-   ?J^  p^^^.* 
lents  in  Phokis  manifested  increased  animosity  — Phaijekus 
igainst  his  continued  sacrilege.     So  greatly  did  is  deposed 
hese  opponents  increase  in  power,  that  they   tinues  to' 
ieposed  Phalaekus,   elected  Deinokrates  with  hold  Ther- 
wo  others  in  his  place,  and  instituted  a  strict  with^the 
nquiry  into  the  antecedent  appropriation  of  mercen- 
he  Delphian  treasure.     Grross  peculation  was 
ound  to  have  been  committed  for  the  profit  of  individual 
eaders,  especially  one  named  Philon ;  who,  on  being  seized 
,nd  put  to  the  torture,  disclosed  the  names  of  several  ac- 
omplices.     These  men  were  tried,  compelled  to  refund, 
nd  ultimately  put  to  death,  i     Phalaekus  however  still 
etained  his  ascendency  over  the  mercenaries,  about  8000 
Q  number,  so  as  to  hold  Thermopylae  and  the  places  ad- 
acent,  and  even  presently  to  be  re-appointed  general.  2 

Such  intestine  dispute,   combined  with  the   gradual 
xhaustion  of  the  temple -funds,  sensibly  dimin-  b.c.  347. 
3hed  the  power  of  the  Phokians.     Yet  they  The  The- 
till  remained  too  strong  for  their  enemies  the  the  ^M^of  ^ 
^hebans;   who,   deprived  of  Orchomenus  and  Philip  to 
[oroneia,  impoverished  by  military  efforts  of  ^^^  ^°^" 
ine  years,  and  unable  to  terminate  the  contest  Phokians. 
y  their  own  force,   resolved  to  invoke  foreign  aid.   An 
pportunity  might  perhaps  have  been  obtained  for  closing 
le  war  by  some  compromise,  if  it  had  been  possible  now  to 
ring  about  an  accommodation  between  Thebes  and  Athens; 
hich  some  of  the  philo-Theban  orators  (Demosthenes 
jemingly  among  them)  attempted,  under  the  prevalent 
Qeasiness  about  Philip.  3  But  the  adverse  sentiments  in 
Dth  cities,  especially  in  Thebes,  were  found  invincible; 
id  the  Thebans,  little  anticipating  consequences,  deter- 
ined  to  invoke  the  ruinous  intervention  of  the  conqueror 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  56.  57.  Corona,  spoken  many   years   after 

'  iEschin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  62.  c.  41 ;  the  facts,  affirms  the    contingency 

odor.   xvi.   59.     OdXaixov,   ndXiv  of  alliance    between  Athens    and 

s  aTpoTTjYia?  rjSiu)(jLSvov,  Ac.  Thebes  at  this  juncture,  as  having 

'  .Sschings  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  73.  c.  been  much  more  probable  than  he 

i  Demosth.    De    Corona,   p.  231.  ventures    to    state    in    the    earlier 

mo8then6s,   in  his    oration   De  speech  De  Ealsa  Legatione. 

n2 
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of  Olynthus.  The  Thessalians,  already  valuable  allies  . 
Philip,  joined  them  in  soliciting  him  to  crush  the  Phokiar 
and  to  restore  the  ancient  Thessalian  privilege  of  the  Pyla 
(or  regular  yearly  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Thermopyh 
which  the  Phokians  had  suppressed  during  the  last  t< 
years.  This  joint  prayer  for  intervention  was  preferred 
the  name  of  the  Delphian  god,  investing  Philip  with  tl 
august  character  of  champion  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembl 
to  rescue  the  Delphian  temple  from  its  sacrilegious  plu 
derers. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  with  his  past  conquests  and  1: 
Alarm  well-kuowu  Spirit  of  aggressive  enterprise,  w 

Ph  °kUns^—  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  present  Deity,  ready  to  lend  for 
one  of  the  to  all  the  selfish  ambition,  or  blind  fear  a: 
^^rtiS'^in-  ^^^ip^^^y?  prevalent  among  the  discontent 
vites^  the'^"  fractions  of  the  Hellenic  world.  While  his  ; 
Athenians     triffucs  had  procured  numerous  partisans  ev 

to  occupy       .°v  i.^i«T:>i  ^  ir^     i  • 

Thermo-  in  the  centre  oi  ireloponnesus  —  as  uEschin 
pyiae— Pha-  qu  retum  from  his  mission,  had  denounced,  r 
repels  having  yet  himself  enlisted  in  the  number —  j 

them.  -y^as  now  furnished  with  a  pious  pretence,  a  i 

invited  by  powerful  cities,   to  penetrate  into  the  he;  j 
of  Greece,  within  its  last  line  of  common  defence,  Th 
mopylse. 

The  application  of  the  Thebans  to  Philip  excited  mu 
alarm  in  Phokis.  A  Macedonian  army  under  Parme] 
did  actually  enter  Thessaly — where  we  find  them,  th] 
months  later,  besieging  Halus.i  Reports  seem  to  hf 
bc«n  spread,  about  September  347  b.c,  that  theMacedonij 
were  about  to  march  to  Thermopylae;  upon  which  ' 
Phokians  took  alarm,  and  sent  envoys  to  Athens  as  i* 
as  to  Sparta,  entreating  aid  to  enable  them  to  hold  i 
pass,  and  offering  to  deliver  up  the  three  important  to\ 
near  it — Alponus,  Thronium,  and  Nikaea.  So  much  w 
the  Athenians  alarmed  by  the  message,  that  they  not  o 
ordered  Proxenus,  their  general  at  Oreus,  to  take  imi 
diate  possession  of  the  pass,  but  also  passed  a  decree 
equip  fifty  triremes,  and  to  send  forth  their  military  citiz 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  with  an  energy  like  that  displa; 
when  they  checked  Philip  before  at  the  same  place.  J 
it  appears  that  the  application  had  been  made  by  the  pa 
in  Phokis  opposed  to  Phaleekus.  So  vehemently  did  t 

•  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  392. 
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jhief  resent  the  proceeding,  that  he  threw  the  Phokian 
3nvoys  into  prison  on  their  return;  refusing  to  admit  either 
Proxenus  or  Archidamus  into  possession  of  Thermopylae, 
md  even  dismissing  without  recognition  the  Athenian 
leralds,  who  came  in  their  regular  rounds  to  proclaim  the 
jolemn  truce  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  ^  This  proceeding 
)n  the  part  of  Phalsekus  was  dictated  seemingly  by  jealousy 
)f  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  by  fear  that  they  would  support 
he  party  opposed  to  him  in  Phokis.  It  could  not  have 
)riginated  (as  ^schines  alleges)  in  superior  confidence 
md  liking  towards  Philip;  for  if  Phalaekus  had  entertained 
iuch  sentiments,  he  might  have  admitted  the  Macedonian 
Toops  at  once;  which  he  did  not  do  until  ten  months  later, 
inder  the  greatest  pressure  of  circumstances. 

Such  insulting  repudiation  of  the  aid  tendered  by 
Proxenus  at  Thermopylae,  combined  with  the 
hstracted  state  of  parties  in  Phokis,  menaced  ^'°'  ^*^' 
Athens  with  a  new  embarrassment.     Though   embarra^s- 
Phalsekus  still  held  the  pass,  his  conduct  had  ment  at 
3een  such  as  to  raise  doubts  whether  he  might  tncmaTnty 
lot  treat   separately  with   Philip.     Here  was   about  Pha- 
mother   circumstance  operating  on  Athens —   th^'^asTof 
oesides  the  refusal  of  cooperation  from  other   Thermo- 
jj-reeks    and    the    danger   of  her   captives   at   p^^^- 
Dlynthus — to  dishearten  her  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
md  to  strengthen  the  case  of  those  who  advocated  peace, 
[t  was  a  circumstance  the  more  weighty  because  it  really 

»  -ffischinSs,    Fals.  Leg.  p,  46.  c.  ing  month  Elaphebolion  (March), 

H.    It  is  this  notice  of  the  (jLUotr)-  on  the  ground  of  some  other  words 

jitutiSc?    OTtovSal    which    serves  as  of  JEschin§s,  intimating  "that  the 

ndication    of  time  for  the  event,  news    reached    Athens   while    the 

The    Eleusinian     mysteries    were  Athenians  were  deliberating  about 

celebrated   in    the  month  Boedro-  the  peace."  Bohnecke  too,  supposes 

aion     (September).    These  events  that  the  mysteries  here  alluded  to 

took    place    in  September  347  b.c.  are  the  lesser  mysteries,  celebrated 

31ymp.   108,    2 — the  archonship   of  in  Anthesterion — not  the    greater, 

rhemistoklSs  at  Athens,    There  is  which  belong  to  Boedromion.  This 

ilso  a  farther  indication    of  time  supposition    appears    to     me    im- 

|iven  by  ^schinSs ;  that  the  event  probable  and  unnecessary.  We  may 

lappened  before  he  was  nominated  reasonably  believe  that  there  were 

mvoy— Kplvtfxs  y£ipoTovrj9^vat  Trpso-  many  discussions  on  the  peace  at 

^eoTiQv  (p.  46.   c.  41).    This  refutes  Athens,    before    the    envoys    were 

:he  supposition  of  Voemel  (Proleg.  actually  nominated.  Some  of  these 

id  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  255),  who  debates  may  well  have  taken  place 

•efersthe  proceeding  to  the  follow-  in  ^he  month  Boedromion. 
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involved  the  question  of  safety  or  exposure  to  her  ow 
territory,  through  the  opening  of  the  pass  of  Therraopyla 
It  was  here  that  she  was  now  under  the  necessity  of  keepin 
watch;  being  thrown  on  the  defensive  for  her  own  securit 
at  home — not,  as  before,  stretching  out  a  long  arm  for  th 
protection  of  distant  possessions  such  as  the  Chersones< 
or  distant  allies  such  as  the  Olynthians.  So  speedily  ha 
the  predictions  of  Demosthenes  been  realized,  that  if  th 
Athenians  refused  to  carry  on  strenuous  war  against  Phili 
on  his  coast,  they  would  bring  upon  themselves  the  grave 
evil  of  having  to  resist  him  on  or  near  their  own  frontie 
The  maintenance  of  freedom  in  the  Hellenic  worl 
The  de-  against  the  extra-Hellenic  invader,  now  turne 
gnce  of  once  more  upon  the  pass  of  Thermopylae;  as 
turned  on  had  turned  133  years  before,  during  the  onwar 
Theraio-_^  march  of  the  Persian  Xerxes. 
portance™f  To  Philip,  that  pass  was  of  incalculab 

JJ^**  P*8s  importance.  It  was  his  only  road  into  Greec 
Philip  and  it  could  not  be  forced  by  any  land-army;  whi 
to  Athens,  at  sea  the  Athenian  fleet  was  stronger  than  hi 
In  spite  of  the  general  remissness  of  Athens  in  warlil 
undertakings,  she  had  now  twice  manifested  her  readine 
for  a  vigorous  effort  to  maintain  Thermopylae  again 
him.  To  become  master  of  the  position,  it  was  necessai 
that  he  should  disarm  Athens  by  concluding  peace  —  kee 
her  in  ignorance  or  delusion  as  to  his  real  purposes- 
prevent  her  from  conceiving  alarm  or  sending  aid 
Thermopylae — and  then  overawe  or  buy  off  the  isolate 
Phokians.  How  ably  and  cunningly  his  diplomacy  w 
managed  for  this  purpose,  will  presently  appear,  i 

»  It  is  at  this  juncture,  in  trying  harangue    (De    Fal8&    Legation' 

to  make  out  the  diplomatic  trans-  still  remaining,  wherein  his  char 

actions  between  Athens  and  Philip,  stands  embodied,    enters   into   c 

from  the  summer  of  347  to  that  of  pious  details  respecting  the  pea 

346  B.C. —  that   we   find    ourselves  with    its    immediate    antecedoi 

plunged  amidst   the  contradictory  and  consequents.   We  possess  a1 

assertions  of  the  two  rival  orators  the  speech  delivered  by^schin 

—  Demosthenfes  and  ^schinfis;  with  in  his  own  defence,  and  in  count< 

very    little    of  genuine    historical  accusation      of     Demosthenes; 

authority  to  control  them.  In  343-  speech  going  over  the  same  groui 

342    B.C.,    Demosthenfis   impeached  suitable  to  his    own   purpose  •   ^ 

JEschinfts   for   corrupt  betrayal  of  point  of  view.  Lastly,  we  have  t   - 

the    interest     of    Athens    in    the  two    speeches,    delivered   sevei  i 

second    of  his   three   embassies  to  years  later  (in  330  B.C.),  of^so^ 

Philip    (in    346    B.C.).       The    long  nfis  in  prosecuting  Ktesiphon,  •  j 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  Athens,  to  Sparta,  and  to  the 
eneral  cause  of  Pan -Hellenic  independence,  it  was  of 
ipital  moment  that  Philip  should  be  kept  on  the  outside 
f  Thermopylae.  And  here  Athens  had  more  at  stake  than 
18  rest;  since  not  merely  her  influence  abroad,  but  the 
ifety  of  her  own  city  and  territory  against  invasion,  was 
ivolved  in  the  question.  The  Thebans  had  already  invited 
le  presence  of  Philip,  himself  always  ready  even  without 
ivitation,  to  come  within  the  pass;  it  was  the  first  interest, 
5  well  as  the  first  duty,  of  Athens,  to  counterwork  them, 
ad  to  keep  him  out.  With  tolerable  prudence,  her 
iiarantee  of  the  pass  might  have  been  made  effective;  but 
e  shall  find  her  measures  ending  only  in  shame  and  dis- 
ppointment,  through  the  flagrant  improvidence,  and 
oparent  corruption,  of  her  own  negotiators. 

The  increasing  discouragement  as  to  war,  and  yearning 
)r  peace,  which  prevailed  at  Athens  during  ^  c^  347, 
le    summer    and    autumn     of    347    b.c,    has  Motion  of 
sen  already  described.    "We  may  be  sure  that   Phiiokrat§3 
le  friends  of  the  captives  taken  at  Olynthus   Athenian 
ould   be   importunate   in    demanding    peace,   assembly— 
ecause  there  was  no  other  way  of  procuring  i°^^!^.t  ^^' 

1  •  Til    T        j-j  i.      1  X       voys  to 

leir  release;  since  Philip   did  not  choose  to  Philip  for 
schange  them  for  money,  reserving  them  as  P®a<^^- 

■  Demosthenes  in  defending  him  ;  faith  in  the  allegations  of  either 
herein  the  conduct  ofDeraosthe-  orator  against  the  other,  except 
■;s  as  to  the  peace  of  346  b.c,  where  some  collateral  grounds  of 
?ain  becomes  matter  of  contro-  fact  or  probability  can  be  ad- 
irsy.  All  these  harangues  are  duced  in  confirmation.  But  the 
teresting,  not  merely  as  eloquent  allegations  of  each  as  to  matters 
)mpo8ition8,  but  also  from  the  which  do  not  make  against  the 
liking  conception  which  they  other,  are  valuable  ;  even  the  mis- 
opart  of  the  living  sentiments  representations,  since  we  have 
id  controversy  of  the  time.  But  then^  on  both  sides,  will  some- 
hen  we  try  to  extract  from  them  times  afford  mutual  correction:  and 
iial  and  authentic  matter  of  hi-  we  shall  often  find  it  practicable 
ory,they  become  painfully  embar-  to  detect  a  basis  of  real  matter  of 
i8«ing;  so  glaring  are  the  contra-  fact  which  one  or  both  may  seek 
ictions  not  only  between  the  two  to  pervert,  but  which  neither  can 
vals,  but  also  between  the  earlier  venture  to  set  aside,  or  can  keep 
id  later  discourses  of  the  same  wholly  out  of  sight.  It  is  indeed 
rator  himself,  especially  iEschi-  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  we 
Sb  ;  80  evident  is  the  spirit  of  know  little  of  the  history  except 
erversion,  so  unscrupulous  are  so  much  as  it'  suits  the  one  or  the 
lemauifestations  of  hostile  feeling  other  of  these  rival  orators,  each 
a  both  sides.  We  can  place  little  animated    by  purposes    totally   at 
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an  item  in  political  negotiation.  At  length,  about  the  moD 
of  November,  the  public  assembly  decreed  that  envo 
should  be  sent  to  Philip  to  ascertain  on  what  conditio 
peace  could  be  made;  ten  Athenian  envoys,  and  one  frc 
the  synod  of  confederate  allies,  sitting  at  Athens.  T 
mover  of  the  decree  was  Philokrates,  the  same  who  h; 
moved  the  previous  decree  permitting  Philip  to  se] 
envoys  if  he  chose.  Of  this  permission  Philip  had  n 
availed  himself,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  philippisers 
Athens  had  alleged  about  his  anxiety  for  peace  and  allian 
with  the  city.  It  suited  his  purpose  to  have  the  negoti 
tions  carried  on  in  Macedonia,  where  he  could  act  bett 
upon  the  individual  negotiators  of  Athens. 

The  decree  having  been  passed  in  the  assembly,  t 
Ten  Athe-  envoys  were  chosen — Philokrates,  Demostheni 
?o*^  sent-  ^schines,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,  latrokles,  Bi 
^Imo-  ^  kyllus,  Kimon,  Nausikles,  and  Aristodemus  t 
^hengsand  actor.  Aglaokreou  of  Tcuedos  was  Selected 
among  accompany  them,  as  representative  of  the  alii' 

them.  synod.     Of  these  envoys,  Ktesiphon,  Phrync 

and  latrokles  had  already  been  gained  over  as  partisa 
by  Philip,  while  in  Macedonia;  moreover  Aristodemus  w 
a  person  to  whom,  in  his  histrionic  profession,  the  favo 
of  Philip  was  more  valuable  than  the  interests  of  Athei 
^schines  was  proposed  by  Nausikles;  Demosthenes,  1 
Philokrates  the  mover,  i  Though  Demosthenes  had  be* 
before  so  earnest  in  advocating  vigorous  prosecution 
the  war,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  now  adverse 
the  opening  of  negotiations.  Had  he  been  ever  so  adven 
he  would  probably  have  failed  in  obtaining  even  a  heariB 
in  the  existing  temper  of  the  public  mind.  He  thoug 
indeed  that  Athens  inflicted  so  much  damage  on  her  enen 
by  ruining  the  Macedonian  maritime  commerce,  that  sJ 
was  not  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  peace  on  bt 
or  humiliating  terms.  2  But  still  he  did  not  oppose  tl 
overtures,  nor  did  his  opposition  begin  until  afterwarc 
when  he  saw  the  turn  which  the  negotiations  were  takin 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  iEschines  as  yet  suspected 


variance  with  that  of  the  historian,  9.  p.  31.  c.  10.  p.  34.   c.   20 ;   Arg 

to  make   known    either  by   direct  mentum  ii.  ad  Demosth.  Fals.  L< 

notice  or  oblique  allusion.  *  Demosth.   Fals.    Leg.    p.    4 

*  iEschinfis,  Fals.  Leg.   p.   30.  s.  Compare  p.  369,  387,  301. 
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a  leaning  towards  Philip.  Both  he  and  Demosthenes 
obeyed,  at  this  moment,  the  impulse  of  opinion  generally- 
prevalent  at  Athens.  Their  subsequent  discordant  views 
and  -bitter  rivalry  grew  out  of  the  embassy  itself;  out  of 
its  result  and  the  behaviour  of  ^schines. 

The  eleven  envoys  were  appointed  to  visit  Philip,  not 
with  any  power  of  concluding  peace,  but  simply  bo  347.346. 
to  discuss  with  him  and  ascertain  on  what  terms  joumey  of 
peace  could  be  had.  So  much  is  certain;  though  the  envoys 
we  do  not  possess  the  original  decree  under  *°  ®"*" 
which  they  were  nominated.  Having  sent  before  them  a 
herald  to  obtain  a  safe-conduct  from  Philip,  they  left 
Athens  about  December,  347  b.c,  and  proceeded  by  sea  to 
Oreus  on  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  returning  herald.  Finding  that  he  had 
not  yet  come  back,  they  crossed  the  strait  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  him,  into  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  where  Parmenio 
with  a  Macedonian  army  was  then  besieging  Halus.  To 
him  they  notified  their  arrival,  and  received  permission 
to  pass  on,  first  to  Pagasae,  next  to  Larissa.  Here  they 
met  their  own  returning  herald,  under  whose  safeguard 
they  pursued  their  journey  to  Pell  a.  1 

Our  information  respecting  this  (first)  embassy  pro- 
ceeds almost  wholly  from  ^schines.     He  tells   gtatements 
us  that  Demosthenes  was,  from  the  very  day  of   of^schings 
setting  out,  intolerably   troublesome    both  to   J^°J*  *^®- 
him  and  his  brother  envoys :  malignant,  faithless,   Demo- 
and  watching   for   such  matters  as  might  be   sthenes— 
turned  against  them  in  the  way  of  accusation  mentf  of 
afterwards;  lastly,  boastful,  even  to  absurd  ex-  *^J  envoys 
cess,  of  his  own  powers  of  eloquence.   In  Greece,   speaking 
it  was  the  usual  habit  to  transact  diplomatic  ^^Py^ 
business,  like  other  political  matters,  publicly       ^  ^^* 
before  the  governing  number — the  council,  if  the  constitu- 
tion happened  to  be  oligarchical — the  general  assembly, 
if  democratical.     Pursuant  to  this  habit,  the  envoys  were 
called  upon  to  appear  before  Philip  in  his  full  pomp  and 
state,  and  there  address  to  him  formal  harangues  (either 
by  one  or  more  of  their  number  as  they  chose),  setting 
forth  the  case  of  Athens;  after  which  Philip  would  deliver 
his  reply  in  the  like  publicity,  either  with  his  own  lips  or 
by   those   of  a  chosen  minister.     The  Athenian  envoys 

'  Pemosth.  Fals,  Leg.  p.  392. 
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resolved  among  themselves,  that  when  introduced,  each  of 
them  should  address  Philip,  in  the  order  of  seniority;  De- 
mosthenes being  the  youngest  of  the  Ten,  and  jEschineg 
next  above  him.  Accordingly,  when  summoned  before 
Philip,  Ktesiphon,  the  oldest  envoy,  began  with  a  shori 
address;  the  other  seven  followed  with  equal  brevity, 
while  the  stress  of  the  business  was  left  to  ^schines  and 
Demosthenes,  i 

^schines  recounts  in  abridgement  to  the  Athenians 
Harangue  with  much  Satisfaction,  his  own  elaborate 
b^^^Sscw  iiai"aiig^e,  establishing  the  right  of  Athens  to 
nla  to^'^  '  Amphipolis,  the  wrong  done  by  Philip  in  taking 
^^^^^?  A        it  ^^^  holdinor  it  against  her,  and  his  paramouni 

about  Am-        ,  ,.       ,.  ,  *=  P  ,-,     1-  i     T  ^  i  • 

phipoiis.  obligation  to  make  restitution — but  touching 
Failure  of  upon  no  other  subject  whatever. 2  He  thei 
sthen6s  in  proceeds  to  State — probably  with  yet  greatei 
hiB  speech,  satisfaction — that  Demosthenes,  who  followec 
next,  becoming  terrified  and  confused,  utterly  broke  down 
forgot  his  prepared  speech,  and  was  obliged  to  stop  short 
in  spite  of  courteous  encouragements  from  Philip. 3  Grosj 
failure,  after  full  preparation,  on  the  part  of  the  greates 
orator  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  appears  at  first  hearing 
so  incredible,  that  we  are  disposed  to  treat  it  as  pun 
fabrication  of  his  opponent.  Yet  I  incline  to  believe  tha 
the  fact  was  substantially  as  ^schines  states  it;  and  tha 
Demosthenes  was  partially  divested  of  his  oratorica 
powers  by  finding  himself  not  only  speaking  before  th' 
enemy  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  denounced,  but  surrounde* 
by  all  the  evidences  of  Macedonian  power,  and  doubtles 
exposed  to  unequivocal  marks  of  well-earned  hatred,  fron 
those  Macedonians  who  took  less  pains  than  Philip  t< 
disguise  their  real  feelings.'' 

Having  dismissed  the  envoys  after  their  harangues 
and  taken  a  short  time  for  consideration,  Phili]  > 
PMilp— r*e-    recalled  them   into    his   presence.      He    the 
turn  of  the   delivered  his  reply  with  his  own  lips,  combatin  ■ 
envoys.         especially   the    arguments    of  ^schines,    an 

*  .aSschinfiB,  Fals.    Leg.    p.  31.  c.     c.  15.    Deroosthenfis    himself    saj  'i 
10,  11.  little  or  nothing   about   this   fir   I 

^  iEscbindB,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  31.  c.ll.      embassy,  and  nothing  at  all  eitb<   i 

*  JKschinfis,  Fals.  Leg.    p.   32.   o.      about  his  own   speech  or  that  <   j 
■13,  U.  ^scbinfis. 

«  .XschinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  32,  33. 
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iccording  to  that  orator,  with  such  pertinence  and  presence 
)f  mind,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  the  envoys,  De- 
uosthenes  among  the  rest.  What  Philip  said,  we  do  not 
earn  from  JEschines ;  who  expatiates  only  on  the  shuffling, 
irtifice,  and  false  pretences  of  Demosthenes,  to  conceal  his 
allure  as  an  orator,  and  to  put  himself  on  a  point  of  ad- 
rantage  above  his  colleagues.  Of  these  personalities  it  is 
mpossible  to  say  how  much  is  true ;  and  even  were  they  true, 
:hey  are  scarcely  matter  of  general  history. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  March  when  the  envoys 
•eturned  to  Athens.  Some  were  completely  fascinated  by 
ihe  hospitable  treatment  and  engaging  matters  of  Philip,  i 
•jspecially  when  entertaining  them  at  the  banquet:  with 
)thers  he  had  come  to  an  understanding  at  once  more 
ntimate  and  more  corrupt.  They  brought  back  a  letter 
Tom  Philip,  which  was  read  both  in  the  Senate  and  the 
issembly;  while  Demosthenes,  senator  of  that  year,  not 
Dnly  praised  them  all  in  the  Senate,  but  also  became  him- 
jelf  the  mover  of  a  resolution,  that  they  should  be  crowned 
«rith  a  wreath  of  honour,  and  invited  to  dine  next  day  in 
:he  prytaneium.2 

We  have  hardly  any  means  of  appreciating  the  real 
3roceedings  of  this  embassy,   or  the   matters   Review  of 
:reated  in  discussion  with  Philip.     jiEschines   -aischines 
;ells  us  nothing,  except  the  formalities  of  the   conduct,  as 
nterview,  and  the  speeches  about  Amphipolis.   stated  by 
But  we  shall  at  any  rate  do  him  no  injustice,   ^^™s®^^- 
if  we  judge  him  upon  his  own  account;  which,  if  it  does 
not  represent  what  he  actually  did,  represents  what  he 
«rished  to  be  thought  to  have  done.    His  own  account 
certainly  shows  a  strange  misconception   of  the   actual 

'  iEschines,  Fals.   Leg.  p,  33.  c.  parallel.  That  Demosthenes  should 

17,  18.    The  effect  of  the    manner  have  proposed    a   motion   of  such 

ind    behaviour     of    Philip     upon  customary  formality,  is  a  fact    of 

Ctesiphon  the   envoy,   is    forcibly  little  moment  any  way.    It  rather 

itated  here  by  ^schinSs.  proves  that  the  relations  of  Demo- 

■  ^schinSs,  Fals.  Leg.   p.  34.  c.  sthen&s  with  his  colleagues  during 

19;   Demosth.    Fals.   Leg.    p.    414.  the  embassy,  cannot  have  been  so 

This  vote  of  thanks,  and  invitation  ill-tempe/ed     as     ^schines     had 

to  dinner,  appears  to  have  been  so  affirmed.    Demosthenes  himself  ad- 

aniform  a  custom,  that  Demosthe-  mits    that    he    did    not     begin    to 

iftg  (Fals.  Leg.    p.   350)  comments  suspect    his    colleagues  until  the 

ipon  the  withholding  of  the  com-  debates  at  Athens  after  the  return 

pliment,  when  the  second  embassy  of  this  first  embassy. 
eturned,    as    a    disgrace    without 
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situation  of  affairs.  In  order  to  justify  himself  for  bein, 
desirous  for  peace,  he  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  losin 
game  which  Athens  had  been  playing  during  the  war,  an- 
on  the  probability  of  yet  farther  loss  if  she  persisted.  H 
completes  the  cheerless  picture  by  adding — what  wa 
doubtless  but  too  familiar  to  his  Athenian  audience — tha 
Philip  on  his  side,  marching  from  one  success  to  anothei 
had  raised  the  Macedonian  kingdom  to  an  elevation  trul 
formidable,  by  the  recent  extinction  of  Olynthus.  Yc 
under  this  state  of  comparative  force  between  the  tw 
contending  parties,  JEschines  presents  himself  before  Phi 
lip  with  a  demand  of  exorbitant  magnitude — for  the  cessio 
of  Amphipolis.  He  says  not  a  word  about  anything  elst 
He  delivers  an  eloquent  harangue  to  convince  Philip  c 
the  incontestable  right  of  Athens  to  Amphipolis,  and  t 
prove  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  for  taking  an^ 
keeping  it.  He  affects  to  think,  that  by  this  process  h 
should  induce  Philip  to  part  with  a  town,  the  most  capitt 
and  unparalleled  position  in  all  his  dominions;  which  h 
had  now  possessed  for  twelve  years,  and  which  placed  hh 
in  communication  with  his  new  foundation  Philippi  an 
the  auriferous  region  around  it.  The  arguments  of-3isch 
nes  would  have  oeen  much  to  the  purpose,  in  an  actio 
tried  between  two  litigants  before  an  impartial  Dikaster 
at  Athens.  But  here  were  two  belligerent  parties,  in 
given  ratio  of  strength  and  position  as  to  the  futur< 
debating  terms  of  peace.  That  an  envoy  on  the  part  c 
Athens,  the  losing  party,  should  now  stand  forward  t 
demand  from  a  victorious  enemy  the  very  place  whic 
formed  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  and  which  had  b« 
come  far  more  valuable  to  Philip  than  when  he  first  too 
it — was  a  pretension  altogether  preposterous.  Whe 
-^schines  reproduces  his  eloquent  speech  reclaimin 
Amphipolis,  as  having  been  the  principal  necessity  an 
most  honourable  achievement  of  his  diplomatic  mission,  b 
only  shows  how  little  qualified  he  was  to  render  real  servic 
to  Athens  in  that  capacity — to  say  nothing  as  yet  aboi 
corruption.  The  Athenian  people,  extremely  retentive  c 
past  convictions,  had  it  deeply  impressed  on  their  mine 
that  Amphipolis  was  theirs  by  right;  and  probably  tb 
first  envoys  to  Macedonia — Aristodemus,  Neoptolemu 
Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,»  &c. — had  been  so  cajoled  by  tk 

»  Demostb.    Fals.    Leg.    p.    344.  Compare   p.    371.      touc    it»pi    r 
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courteous  phrases,  deceptions,  and  presents  of  Philip,  that 
they  represented  him  on  their  return  as  not  unwilling  to 
purchase  friendship  with  Athens  by  the  restoration  of 
Amphipolis.  To  this  delusive  expectation  in  the  Athenian 
mind  uEschines  addressed  himself,  when  he  took  credit  for 
his  earnest  pleading  before  Philip  on  behalf  of  Athenian 
right  to  the  place,  as  if  it  were  the  sole  purpose  of  his 
mission,  i  We  shall  see  him  throughout,  in  his  character 
of  envoy,  not  only  fostering  the  actual  delusions  of  the 
public  at  Athens,  but  even  circulating  gross  fictions  and 
impostures  of  his  own,  respecting  the  proceedings  and 
purposes  of  Philip. 

It  was  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Ela- 
phebolion2  (March)  when  the  envoys  reached 
Athens  on  returning  from  the  court  of  Philip.     '  '. 
They  brought  a  letter  from  him  couched  in  the  offers^peace 
most  friendlv  terms:  expressing  great  anxiety   on  the 

,  1       i     'L         ,  ^  -J.!      A  xi  1^1         terms  ofu*i 

not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  Athens,  but  also  possidetis— 
io  become  her  ally;  stating  moreover  that  he  report  made 
v.as  prepared  to  render  her  valuable  service,  Athen^ian 
and  that  he  would  have  specified  more  particu-  envoys  on 
laily  what  the  service  would  be,  if  he  could  have  ^^^'^  ^^^' 
lelt  certain  that  he  should  be  received  as  her  ally.  3  But 
"  spite  of  such  amenities  of  language,  affording  an  occasion 


rfri?  izpia^Eiz  Tcefiueiv  u)?   OiXn:- 

£::eis9ir)T£  uit'   'ApiffTo8;^(jiou    xai 

-ToXsfioo    xal    KxTjaiCKivTOi;,   xai 

')/  iXXtov  TU)v   exsiOsv  irLayyeWo'i- 

'  There  is  great  contradiction 
between  the  two  orators,  JEschin^s 
and  DemosthenSs,  as  to  this  speech 
of  JEschinSs  before  Philip  respect- 
ing Amphipolis.  DemosthenSs  re- 
pr.  sents  .Sischings  as  having  said 
in  this  report  to  the  people  on  his 
return,  "I  (.^schines)  said  nothing 
about  Amphipolis,  in  order  that 
I  might  leave  that  subject  fresh 
for  Demosthenes,  Ac. 

Compare  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  . 
421;  ^schines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  33, 
34.  c.  18,  19,  21. 

Ab  to  this  particular  matter  of 
fact,  I  incline  to  believe  -S^schinSs 
rather  than  his  rival.  He  probably 


did  make  an  eloquent  speech  about 
Amphipolis  before  Philip. 

*  The  eighth  day  of  Elaphebolion 
fell  some  little  time  after  their  ar- 
rival, so  that  possibly  they  may 
have  even  reached  Athens  on  the 
last  days  of  the  month  Antheste- 
rion  (.aSschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  63. 
c.  24).  The  reader  will  understand 
that  the  Grecian  lunar  months  do 
not  correspond  precisely,  but  only 
approximatively,  with  ours. 

*  Demosth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.353,  354, 

6  Yap  eU    ^r)v  Ttpo-cepav 

Ypi'l^a?  eTciaToXrjv,  t]v  TivsYxa- 
jtev  Tjfieiq,  Sti  "sYpaoov  x'  av  xai 
6iapf,i^5r)v,  7]vixa  U(j.a(;  eo  Ttoiiino,  ei 
eo  TTiSsiv  xal  ttjv  ou[jipLayiav  [xot  ye^tri- 
oofisvTjv,  &c.  Compare  Pseudo-De- 
mosth.  DeHalonneso,  p.  85.  .ffischi- 
ngs  alludes  to  this  letter,  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  34.  c.  21. 
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for  his  partisans  in  the  assembly — -Sschines,  Philokrateg 
Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,  latrokles,  and  others — to  expatiate 
upon  his  excellent  dispositions — Philip  would  grant  ni 
better  terms  of  peace  than  that  each  party  should  retail 
what  they  already  possessed.  Pursuant  to  this  genera 
principle,  the  Chersonesus  was  assured  to  Athens,  of  whicl 
-^schines  appears  to  have  made  some  boast.  ^  Moreovei 
at  the  moment  when  the  envoys  were  quitting  Pella  to  re 
turn  home,  Philip  was  also  leaving  it  at  the  head  of  hi 
army  on  an  expedition  against  Kersobleptes  in  Thrac( 
He  gave  a  special  pledge  to  the  envoys  that  he  would  no 
attack  the  Chersonese  until  the  Athenians  should  hav 
had  an  opportunity  of  debating,  accepting,  or  rejecting 
the  propositions  of  peace.  His  envoys,  Antipater  and  Pai 
menio ,  received  orders  to  visit  Athens  with  little  delaj 
and  a  Macedonian  herald  accompanied  the  Athenian  envoy 
on  their  return.  2 

Having  ascertained  on  what  terms  peace  could  be  hac 
B.C.  346.  the  envoys  were  competent  to  advise  the  Ath( 
(March.)  ^ian  people,  and  prepare  them  for  a  definit 
conclusion,  as  soon  as  this  Macedonian  mission  should  ai 
rive.  They  first  gave  an  account  of  their  proceedings  t 
the  public  assembly.  Ktesiphon,  the  oldest,  who  spok 
first,  expatiated  on  the  graceful  presence  and  manners  c 
Philip,  as  well  as  upon  the  charm  of  his  company  in  wine 
drinking.3  -^schiues  dwelt  upon  his  powerful  and  pert 
Pro-  nent  oratory;  —  after  which  he  recounted  tb 

feedings  in  principal  occurrences  of  the  journey,  and  th 
nian  assein-  debate  with  Philip,  intimating  that  in  the  pr( 
^Jy  vious  understanding  of  the  envoys  among  then 

return  of  selves ,  the  duty  of  speaking  about  Amphipol 
the  envoys  had  been  confided  to  Demosthenes,  in  case  an 
7tBemo^  point should have  been  omitted  by  the  previov 
8then§8.  speakers.  Demosthenes  then  made  his  ow 
statement,  in  language  (according  to  ^schines)  censorioi 
and  even  insulting  towards  his  colleagues;  especially  afiini 
ing  that  -^schines  in  his  vanity  chose  to  preoccupy  a 
the  best  points  in  his  own  speech,  leaving  none  open  fc 


•  DemoBtb.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  S66.  (Kersobleptfis)  i^Stj  ffTpoTiio,  Ao. 

*  i^BchinfiB,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  o.  '  .^BcbinAs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  84. 
26;  .aJschinfis  cont.  Ktesiphont.  p.  20.  t^?  tv  toi;  itoTOic  ti:i6»5i6TT)T 
«8.  c.  23.    itapTjftXXcTO  6'  ir.'  a-ixov  — owjinuiv  8>tv6<  ^v  (o.  21). 
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any  one  else.  ^  Demosthenes  next  proceeded  to  move  va^ 
rious  decrees;  one,  to  greet  by  libation  the  herald  who  had 
accompanied  them  from  Philip — and  the  Macedonian  en- 
voys who  were  expected;  another,  providing  that  the  pry- 
taneis  should  convene  a  special  assembly  on  the  eighth  day 
of  Elaphebolion  (a  day  sacred  to -^sculapius,  on  which  gen- 
erally no  public  business  was  ever  transacted),  in  order 
that  if  the  envoys  from  Macedonia  had  then  arrived,  the 
people  might  discuss  without  delay  their  political  relations 
with  Philip;  a  third,  to  commend  the  behaviour  of  the 
Athenian  envoys  (his  colleagues  and  himself),  and  to  in- 
vite them  to  dinner  in  the  prytaneium.  Demosthenes  far- 
ther moved  in  the  Senate,  that  when  Philip's  envoys  came, 
they  should  be  accommodated  with  seats  of  honour  at  the 
Dionysiac  festival.  2 

Presently  these  Macedonian  envoys — Antipater,  Par- 
menio,  and  Eurylochus— arrived :  yet  not  early  j^„ivai  of 
enough  to  allow  the  full  debate  to  take  place  the  Mace- 
on  the  assembly  of  the  eighth  of  Elaphebolion.   ^^^^l^^^  ^^ 
Accordingly  (as  it  would  seem,  in  that  very  as-   Athens— 
sembly),  Demosthenes  proposed  and  carried  a   fo/^i^^^^ 
fresh    decree,     fixing  two  later  days  for  the  cussing  the 
special  assemblies  to  discuss  peace  and  alliance   peace. 
with  Macedonia.     The  days  named  were,  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  days  of  the  current  month  Elaphebolion 

.fflschines,  Pals.   Leg.  p    34,  35  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 

c.  21;  Dem.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  421.    Yet  of  his  colleagues.    For  though  the 

.Sschin^s,    when     describing     the  later  oration    of  iEschines   is,  in 

facts  in   his    oration   against  itself,    less     trustworthy    evidence 


Ktesiphon  (p.  62.  c.  23),  simply  says  than  the  earlier— yet  when  we  find 
that  Demosthenes  gave  to  the  as-  two  different  statements  of-^schi- 
•  sembly  an  account  of  the  proceed-  nes    respecting    Demosthenes,    we 
'ings  of  the  first  embassy,  similar  may  reasonably   presume   that  the 
'.tio  that  given  by  the  other  envoys  one  which  is  least  unfavourable  is 
— TOUTct  ToU  aXXoi;  itpeuPsaiv  ditrjT-  the  most  credible  of  the  two. 
jtiXs,  Ac.  ^  .aischines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  34,  35, 
The  point   noticed    in   the    text  42.    c.   20,  21,    34 ;    ^schines    adv. 
tthat  Demosthenes  charged  ^schi-  Ktesiphont.  p.  62,  63.  c.  23,  24.     In 
nfts  with  reluctance  to  let  any  one  the    first    of    the     two    speeches, 
slse  have  anything  to   say)  is  one  ^schings  makes  no  mention  of  the 
which  appears   both   in  iEschines  decree   proposed   by  Demosthenes 
»nd  Demosthengs,  De  Fals.  Legat.,  relative   to   the   assembly   on   the 
ind  may  therefore  in  the  main  be  eighth  of  Elaphebolion.    He  men- 
regarded  as  having  really  occurred,  tions  it  in  the  speech  against  Kte- 
But  probably  the  statement    made  siphon,    with    considerable    speci- 
oy  Demosthenes  to   the  people    as  fication. 
:0  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy, 
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(March) ;  immediately  after  the  Dionysiac  festival  and  th( 
assembly  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus  which  followed  iipoi 
it.i  At  the  same  time  Demosthenes  showed  great  person 
al  civility  to  the  Macedonian  envoys ,  inviting  them  to  { 
splendid  entertainment,  and  not  only  conducting  them  t( 
their  place  of  honour  at  the  Dionysiac  festival,  but  als( 
providing  for  them  comfortable  seats  and  cushions.  2 

Besides  the  public  assembly  held  by  the  Athenian 
Bc  346  themselves,  to  receive  report  from  their  tei 
*  (March.)  envoys  returned  out  of  Macedonia,  the  synod  0 
Resolution  Athenian  confederates  was  also  assembled,  t< 
the^synod  ^®^^  *^®  report  of  Aglaokreon ,  who  had  gon 
of  allies  at  as  their  representative  along  with  the  Ten.  Thi 
Athens.  synod  agreed  to  a  resolution,  important  in  refer 
ence  to  the  approaching  debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly 
yet  unfortunately  nowhere  given  to  us  entire,  but  only  i 
partial  and  indirect  notice  from  the  two  rival  orators.  I 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  since  the  capture  c 
Olynthus,  the  Athenians  had  sent  forth  envoys  throughou 
a  large  portion  of  Greece,  urging  the  various  cities  to  unit 
with  them  either  in  conjoint  war  against  Philip,  or  in  cor 
joint  peace  to  obtain  some  mutual  guarantee  against  hi 
farther  encroachments.  Of  these  missions,  the  greate 
number  had  altogether  failed,  demonstrating  the  hopeless 
ness  of  the  Athenian  project.  But  some  had  been  so  fe 
successful,  that  deputies,  more  or  fewer,  were  actually  pr< 
sent  in  Athens,  pursuant  to  the  invitation:  while  a  certai 
number  were  still  absent  and  expected  to  return — the  sarr 
individuals  having  perhaps  been  sent  to  different  places  i 
some  distance  from  each  other.  The  resolution  of  the  sync 
(noway  binding  upon  the  Athenian  people,  but  merely  r 
commendatory)  was  adapted  to  this  state  of  affairs ,  and  i 
the  dispositions  recently  manifested  at  Athens  towan 
conjoint  action  with  other  Greeks  against  Philip.  Tl 
synod  advised,  that  immediately  on  the  return  of  the  envo; 

»  JEschinfis,  Pals.  Leg.  p.   36.  c.  34;  adv.  Etesiphont.   p.  62.   c.  2 

22.      iTepov    •\)r,^ia\t.a,    .SJsch.    adv.  Demosth.    Fals.    Leg.    p.  414;    ]  i 

Ktesiph.    p.    (j3.    c.    24.     This    last  Coronft,  p.  234.    This  courtesy  » 

decree,  fixing  the  two  special  days  politeness  towards  tlie  Macedoni  ■; 

of  the  month,  could  scarcely  have  envoys  is  admitted  by  Dcmosthec   < 

been  proposed  until   after  Philip's  himself.  It  was  not  acircumstan 

envoys  liad  actually  reachedAthens.  of  which  he  had  any  reason  to 

*■  .Machines,  Fals.    Leg.  p.  42.   c.  ashamed. 
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ill  absent  on  mission  (when probably  all  such  Greeks,  as 
ere  willing  even  to  talk  over  the  proposition,  would  send 
eir  deputies  also),  the  Athenian  prytaneis  should  convene 
,0  public  assemblies,  according  to  the  laws,  for  the  pur- 
)se  of  debating  and  deciding  the  question  of  peace.  What- 
er  decision  might  be  here  taken,  the  synod  adopted  it 
forehand  as  their  own.  They  farther  recommended  that 
.  article  should  be  annexed,  reserving  an  interval  of  three 
tilths  for  any  Grecian  city  not  a  party  to  the  peace,  to 
clare  its  adhesion,  to  inscribe  its  name  on  the  column  of 
cord,  and  to  be  included  under  the  same  conditions  as 
e  rest.  Apparently  this  resolution  of  the  synod  was 
opted  before  the  arrival  of  the  Macedonian  deputies  in 
tliens,  and  before  the  last-mentioned  decree  proposed  by 
emosthenes  in  the  public  assembly;  which  decree,  fixing 
0  days  (the  18th  and  19th  of  Elaphebolion)  for  decision 
the  question  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip,  coincided 
part  with  the  resolution  of  the  synod,  i 


I  insert  in  the  text  what  appears 

me    the    probable    truth    about 

s  resolution  of  the    confederate 

1.     The  point  is  obscure,   and 

een    differently    viewed    by 

:it  commentators. 

osthenes  affirms,  in  his  earlier 

i  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  346),  that 

:elanes  held  disgraceful  language 

his    speech    before    the    public 

hly  on  the  19th  Elaphebolion 

;  effect  that  Athens  ought  to 

r  herself  alone,    and  to  take 

tiiought    for  any  other  Greeks 

"''pt   euch  as  had  assisted  her)  ; 

^lat,  too,  in  the  presence  and 

4  of  those  envoys  from  other 

n    cities,    whom    the    Athe- 

iiad  sent  for  at  the  instigation 

liinSs  himself.    The  presence 

these   envoys   in  the  assembly, 

■•;  implied,isnot  the  main  charge, 

collateral  aggravation ;  never- 

-,     JEschin§s     (as    is     often 

r^e  throughout  his  defence)  be- 

vs  nearly  all  his  care  upon  the 

,'ravation,  taking  comparatively 

le   notice   of  the   main  charge. 

asserts    with    great   emphasis 

VOL.  XI. 


(Fals.  Leg.  p.  35),  that  the  envoys 
sent  out  from  Athens  on  mission 
had  not  returned,  and  that  there 
were  no  envoys  present  from  any 
Grecian  cities. 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  here 
to  believe  the  assertion  of  Demo- 
sthenes, that  there  were  envoys 
from  other  Grecian  cities  present : 
although  he  himself  in  his  later 
oration  (De  Corona,  p.  232,  233) 
speaks  as  if  such  were  not  the 
fact,  as  if  all  the  Greeks  had  been 
long  found  out  as  recreants  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  as  if  no  en- 
voys from  Athens  were  then  absent 
on  mission.  I  accept  the  positive 
assertion  of  ^schings  as  true — that 
there  were  Athenian  envoys  then 
absent  on  mission,  who  might  pos- 
sibly, on  their  return,  bring  in 
with  them  deputies  from  other 
Greeks;  but  I  do  not  admit  his 
negative  assertion— that  no  Athe- 
nian envoys  had  returned  from 
their  mission,  and  that  no  deputies 
had  come  in  from  other  Greeks. 
That  among  many  Athenian  envoys 
sent   out,   all  should  fail— appears 
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Accordingly,  after  the  great  Dionysiac  festival,  the; 
B.C.  340.  two  prescribed  assemblies  were  held — on  tl 
(March.)  jgi-ij  ajj(j  J  9th  ofElaphebolion.  The  three  ar 
bassadors  from  Philip — Parmenio,  Antipate 
andEurylochus — were  present  both  at  the  fest 
val  and  the  assemblies.  ^  The  general  questic 
of  the  relations  between  Athens  and  Phil 
being  here  submitted  for  discussion,  the  resol 
tion  of  the  confederate  synod  was  at  the  san 
time  communicated.  Of  this  resolution  the  mo 
significant  article  was,  that  the  synod  accept( 
beforehand  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  assembl 


Assemblies 
held  to 
discuss  the 
peace,  in 
presence  of 
the  Mace- 
donian 
envoys — 
resolution 
of  the 
synod  com- 
municated 
—factitious 
importance 


to  me  very  improbable. 

If  we  follow  the  argument  of 
.^schin§8  (in  the  speech  De  Fals. 
Leg.),  we  shall  see  that  it  is  quite 
enough  if  we  suppose  some  of  the 
envoys  sent  out  on  mission,  and 
not  all  of  them,  to  be  absent.  To 
prove  this  fact,  he  adduces  (p.  35, 
36)  the  resolution  of  the  confederate 
synod,  alluding  to  the  absent  en- 
voys, and  recommending  a  certain 
course  to  be  taken  after  their  return. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  all  were  absent.  Stechow  re- 
marks justly,  that  some  of  the 
envoys  would  necessarily  be  out 
a  long  time,  having  to  visit  more 
than  one  city,  and  perhaps  cities 
distant  from  each  other  (Vita 
.^schinis,  p.  41). 

I  also  accept  what  .Slschinfes 
says  about  the  resolution  of  the 
confederate  synod,  as  being  sub- 
stantially true.  About  the  actual 
import  of  this  resolution,  he  is 
consistent  with  himself,  both 
in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later 
oration.  Winiewski  (Comment.* 
Historic,  in  Demosth.  De  Coron&, 
p.  74 — 77)  and  Westermann  (De 
Litibus  quas  Demosthenes  oravit 
ipse,  p.  38—42)  affirm,  I  think  witli- 
out  reason,  that  the  import  of  this 
resolution  is  differently  represent- 
ed by  .aischinfes  in  the  earlier  and 
in  the  later  orations.  What  is 
really  different  in  the  two  orations, 


is  the  way  in  which  iEschinSs  pi 
verts   the  import  of  the  resoluti 
to  inculpate  Demosthenes  ;  affir 
ing   in    the   later  oration,  that 
Athens   had   waited  for  the  retii 
of  her  envoys  on  mission,  she  mij 
have  made  peace  with  Philip  joint 
with  a  large  body  of  Grecian  allit 
and  that  it  was  Demosthenes  w 
hindered    her  from   doing   this 
hurrying  on  the  discussions  abc 
the     peace    (.Sisch.    adv.    Ktesii 
p.  61  —  63),  &c.    Westermann  thiu 
that    the    synod    would    not    ta 
upon  them  to  prescribe  how  ma 
assemblies    the    Athenians   shoi 
convene    for   the    purpose    of  ( 
bating  about  peace.    But  it  see 
to   have   been   a  common  pract 
with  the   Athenians,    about   pei 
or    other    special    and    import: 
matters,    to    convene    two   asse 
blies    on    two    days    immediatt 
succeeding;     all    that    the    syu 
here    recommended   was,   that  i 
Athenians  should  follow  the  U8> 
custom- itpOYpd'|/at  to-j^   irputav 
sxxXTjaion  Suo  xari  TOyi;  v6[aou«, 
That  two  assemblies,   neither  1 
nor  more,  should  be  convened 
the   purpose,   was    a    point   of 
material   importance;   except  tl 
it    indicated    a    determination 
decide  the  question  at  once -if 
disemparer. 

'  JEschinfts  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  f 
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whatever  that  might  be;  the  other  articles  were   f^^^^^^jf  *° 
recommendations,  doubtless  heard  with  respect,   wards  by 
and  constituting  a  theme  for  speakers  to  insist  *^^^*7g° 
on,  yet  carrj'ing  no  positive  authority.    But  in 
the  pleadings  of  the  two  rival  orators  some  years  after- 
wards (from  which  alone  we  know  the  facts),  the  entire 
resolution  of  the  synod  appears  invested  with  a  factitious 
importance;   because  each  of  them  had  an  interest  in  pro- 
fessing to  have  supported  it — each  accuses  the  other  of 
having  opposed  it;  both  wished  to  disconnect  themselves 
from  Philokrates,  then  a  disgraced  exile,  and  from  the 
peace  moved  by  him,  which  had  become  discredited.     It 
was  Philokrates  who  stood  forward  in  the  assembly  as  the 
prominent  mover  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip.     His 
motion  did  not  embrace  either  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  synod,  respecting  absent  envoys,  and  interval  to  be  left 
for  adhesions  from  other  Greeks;  nor  did  he  confine  him- 
self, as  the  synod  had  done,  to  the  proposition   Philokrates 
of  peace  with  Philip.     He  proposed  that  not  ^^*57^fJ° 
only  peace,  but  alliance,  should  be  concluded   peace  and 
between  the  Athenians   and  Philip:  who  had  ^^/^^^p^iii 
expressed  by  letter  his  great  anxiety  both  for   — 
one  and  for  the  other.     He  included  in  his  pro- 
position Philip  with  all  his  allies  on  one  side — 
and  Athens  with  all  her  allies  on  the  other; 
making  special  exception,  however,  of  two  among  the  allies 
of  Athens — the  Phokians — and  the  town  of  Halus  near  the 
Pagassean  Gulf,  recently  under  siege  by  Parmenio.  i 

What  part  ^schines  and  Demosthenes  took  in  refer- 
ence to  this  motion,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.   Part  taken 
In  their  speeches  delivered  three  years  after-   ^Ig^^J^"' 
svards,  both  denounce  Philokrates;  each  accuses   Demo- 
the  other  of  having  supported  him;  each  affirms 
himself    to    have    advocated    the    recommen- 
dations of  the  synod.     The  contradictions  be- 
een  the  two,  and  between  ^schines  in  his 
rlier  and  JSschines  in  his  later  speech,  are 
re  very  glaring.     Thus,  Demosthenes  accuses  his  rival 
having,  on  the  18th  of  the  month  or  on  the  first  of  the 

'  Demosthen.   Fals.   Leg.   p.  391.  Bevtoc    u'f'    yixcLv    tou    ^iXoxpa^ouc 

'71^  T£   fap   Eipi^^Tiv  O'iyi  BuvTjfisvTcov  Tauxa  jjij-;  dTtaXsi'jiai,  '(pi'liii  o'  avTi- 

i)?  iitsyslpTjjav  ouxoi,  "7:Xy]v 'AXeiov  xp'jc;"' A  9r]va  lO'J?  xal  Toi)(;'A9rj- 

taiOu)xeu)v,  »  Ypo'']"'"'~*^X' avKYxaa-  vaiojv  o0[ji|jua  jr  ou?,  "  &c. 

02 
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two  assemblies,  delivered  a  speech  strongly  opposed  t 
Philokrates ;  i  but  of  having  changed  his  politics  durin 
the  night,  and  spoken  on  the  19th  in  support  of  the  latte 
so  warmly,  as  to  convert  the  hearers  when  they  were  prf 
disposed  the  other  way.  JEschines  altogether  denies  sue 
sudden  change  of  opinion;  alleging  that  he  made  but  on 
speech,  and  that  in  favour  of  the  recommendation  of  th 
synod;  and  averring  moreover  that  to  speak  on  the  secon^ 
assembly-day  was  impossible,  since  that  day  was  exclusivel 
consecrated  to  putting  questions  and  voting,  so  that  n 
oratory  was  allowed.  2  Yet  ^schines,  though  in  his  earlie 
harangue  (De  Fals.  Leg.)  he  insists  so  strenuously  on  thi 
impossibility  of  speaking  on  the  19th — in  his  later  harangu 
(against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  spoke 
at  great  length  on  that  very  day  the  19th,  and  of  havin  ^ 
thereby  altered  the  temper  of  the  assembly. 3 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  discredit  thus  thrown  b  \ 
-^schines  upon  his  own  denial,  I  do  not  believe  the  sudde  ^ 
change  of  speech  in  the  assembly  ascribed  to  him  by  D( 
mosthenes.  It  is  too  unexplained,  and  in  itself  too  improl 
able  to  be  credited  on  the  mere  assertion  of  a  rival.     Bi 
I  think  it  certain  that  neither  he,  nor  Demosthenes,  ca  : 
have  advocated  the  recommendations  of  the  synod,  thoug  ( 
both  profess  to  have  done  so — if  we  are  to  believe  tl:  i 
statement  of  -^schines  (we  have  no  statement  from  Dem^  « 
sthenes)  as  to  the  tenor  of  those  recommendations.    F(  I 
the  synod  (according  to  ^schines)  had  recommended  1 
await  the  return  of  the  absent  envoys  before  the  questic 
of  peace  was  debated.     Now  this  proposition  was  impra 
ticable  under   the  circumstances;    since  it  amounted 
nothing  less  than  an  indefinite  postponement  of  thequestio 
But  the  Macedonian  envoys  Antipater  and  Parmenio  we 
now  in  Athens,  and  actually  present  in  the  assembly;  ha  < 
ing  come,  by  special  invitation,  for  the  purpose  either 
concluding  peace  or  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation;  ai  1 
Philip  had  agreed  (as  -^schines*  himself  states)  to  refra 
from  all  attack  on  the  Chersonese,  while  the  Athenians  we 
debating  about  peace.     Under  these  conditions,  it  was  ii 
peratively  necessary  to  give  some  decisive  and  immedia  • 
answer  to  the  Macedonian  envoys.     To  tell  them — "V 
can  say  nothing  positive  at  present;  you  must  wait  un 


Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  345,  346.         •  ^schinfis  adv.  Ktesiph.  p 
-aischinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  36.  «  JEscbinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
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lur  absent  envoys  return,  and  until  we  ascertain  how  many 
]^reeks  we  can  get  into  our  alliance" — would  have  been  not 
inly  in  itself  preposterous,  but  would  have  been  construed 
)y  able  men  like  Antipater  and  Parmenio  as  a  mere  dilatory 
aanoeuvre  for  breaking  off  the  peace  altogether.  Neither 
Demosthenes  nor  -3:]schines  can  have  really  supported  such 
proposition,  whatever  both  may  pretend  three  years 
fterwards.  For  at  that  time  of  the  actual  discussion,  not 
nly  -^schines,  himself,  but  the  general  public  of  Athens, 
/ere  strongly  anxious  for  peace;  while  Demosthenes,  though 
3ss  anxious,  was  favourable  to  it.  1    Neither  of  them    was 


*  From  the  considerations  here 
tated,  we  can  appreciate  the 
liarges  of  ^schin§s  against  De- 
losthenes,  even  on  his  own 
bowing;  though  the  precise  course 
f  either  is  not  very  clear. 
He  accuses  Demosthenes  of 
aving  sold  himself  to  Philip  (adv. 
Ites.  p.  63,  64);  a  charge  utterly  ' 
itlle  and  incredible,  refuted  by 
ae  whole  conduct  of  Demosthenes, 
oth  before  and  after.  Whether 
•emosthenes  received  bribes  from 
[arpalus— or  from  the  Persian 
ourt— will  be  matter  of  future  in- 
uiry.  But  the  allegation  that  he 
ad  been  bribed  by  Philip  is 
bsurd.  JEschines  himself  confesses 
aat  it  was  quite  at  variance  with 
:\jP  received  opinion  at  Athens 
idv.  Ktes.  p.  62.  c.  22). 
He  accuses  Demosthenes  of 
aving,  under  the  influence  of  these 
ribes,  opposed  and  frustrated 
16  recommendation  of  the  con- 
iderate  synod— of  having  hurried 
n  the  debate  about  peace  at  onci 
-and  of  having  thus  prevented 
.thens  from  waiting  for  the 
Jturn  of  her  absent  envoys,  which 
ould  have  enabled  her  to  make 
eace  in  conjunction  with  a  power- 
il  body  of  cooperating  Greeks, 
his  charge  is  advanced  byiEschi- 
68,  first  in  the  speech  De  Fals. 
eg,  p.  36— next,  with  greater 
!ngth  and  emphasis,  in  the   later 


speech,  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  63,  64. 
From  what  has  been  said  in  the 
text,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  in- 
definite postponement,  when  Anti- 
pater and  Parmenio  were  present 
in  Athens  by  invitation,  was 
altogether  impossible,  without 
breaking  off  the  negotiation.  Not 
to  mention,  that  .Slschines  himself 
affirms,  in  the  strongest  language, 
the  ascertained  impossibility  of 
prevailing  upon  any  other  Greeks 
to  join  Athens,  and  complains 
bitterly  of  their  backward  dis- 
positions (Fals.  Leg.  p.  38.  c.  25). 
In  this  point  Demosthenes  per- 
fectly concurs  with  him  (De  Corona, 
p.  231,  232).  So  that  even  if  post- 
ponement could  have  been  had, it 
would  have  been  productive  of  no 
benefit,  nor  of  any  increase  of 
force,  to  Athens,  since  the  Greeks 
were  not  inclined  to  cooperate 
with  her. 

The  charge  of  JEschin&s  against 
Demosthenes  is  thus  untenable, 
and  suggests  its  own  refutation, 
even  from  the  mouth  of  the  acciiser 
himself.  Demosthenes  indeed  re- 
plies to  it  in  a  different  manner. 
When  ^schines  says— "You hurried 
on  the  discussion  about  the  peace, 
without  allowing  Athens  to  await 
the  return  of  her  envoys,  then 
absent  on  mission"— Demosthenes 
answers— "There  were  no  Athenian 
envoys    then    absent    on    mission. 
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at  all  disposed  to  frustrate  the  negotiations  by  insidious 
delay;  nor,  if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  would  the  Athe- 
nian public  have  tolerated  the  attempt. 

On  the  best  conclusion  which  I  can  form,  Demosthenes 
^8chin§s  supported  the  motion  of  Philokrates  (enacting 
both  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip),  except 
only  that  special  clause  which  excluded  both  the 
Phokians  and  the  town  of  Halus,  and  which  was 
ultimately  negatived  by  the  assembly,  i  That 
-riEschines  supported  the  same  motion  entire 
and  in  a  still  more  unqualified  manner,  we  may 
infer  from  his  remarkable  admission  in  the  ora- 
tion against  Timarchus^  (delivered  in  the  year 
after  the  peace,  and  three  years  before  his  owr 
trial),  wherein  he  acknowledges  himself  as  joinl 
author  of  the  peace  along  with  Philokrates,  anc 
avows  his  hearty  approbation  of  the  conduct  and  language 
of  Philip,  even  after  the  ruin  of  the  Phokians.  Eubulus 
the  friend  and  partisan  of  -^schines,  told  the  Athenians 


supported 
the  motioa 
of  Philo- 
krates alto- 
gether— 
Demos- 
thenes sup- 
ported it 
also, 

except  as 
to  the 
exclusion 
of  the  Pho- 
kians— lan- 
guage of 
Eubulus. 


All  the  Greeks  had  been  long  ago 
detected  as  incurably  apathetic" 
(De  Corona,  p.  233),  This  is  a 
slashing  and  decisive  reply,  which 
it  might  perhaps  be  safe  for 
Demosthenes  to  hazard,  at  an 
interval  of  thirteen  years  after 
the  events.  But  it  is  fortunate 
that  another  answer  can  be  pro- 
vided; for  I  conceive  the  assertion 
to  be  neither  correct  in  point  of 
fact,  nor  consistent  with  the  state- 
ments of  Demosthenes  himself  in 
the  speech  de  Falsi  Legatione. 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  391—430, 
JEschines  affirms  strongly,  in  his 
later  oration  against  Ktesiphon 
(p.  G3),  that  Demosthenes  warmly 
advocated  the  motion  of  Philo- 
krates for  alliance  as  well  as  peace 
with  Philip.  He  professes  to  give 
the  precise  phrase  used  by  De- 
mosthenfes— which  he  censures  as 
an  inelegant  phrase— o6  Oiiv  ajrop- 
pTjSoi  Tfj5  elpr^vrj?  ttjv  aufjiaayiav,  Ac, 
He  adds  that  Demosthenes  called 
up  the  Macedonian  ambassador  An- 
tipater    to    the    rostrum,     put     a 


question  to  him,  and  obtained  ai 
answer  concerted  beforehand.  Ho\ 
much  of  this  is  true,  I  cannot  saj 
The  version  given  by  .SIschinSs  i 
his  later  speech,  is,  as  usual,  dil 
ferent  from  that  in  his  earlier. 

The  accusation  against  Demc 
sthenes,  of  corrupt  collusion  wit 
Antipater,  is  incredible  and  al 
surd. 

'  .^schin.  adv.  Timarch.  p,  2' 
25.  c.  34.  icap£fji3aXXu)v  (Demc 
sthenSs)   xac    efiOK;   STjjirjYopia?,   x' 


'!»  £  Y  <0  V      T  7)  V       e  I  p  T}  V  Tj  V      T  T]  •. 


e|jiO'j  xal  (tiXoxpaTOu?  T^T^ 
vTjjiEvTjv,  ujaxs  o65e  ditavTijaecrft' 
|X2  £7:1  TO  6ixaoTf,piov  inoXo^r^aoii. 
vov,  otav  TO?  TTj;  up£a3sia?  E'j^uvc 
6i6(b,Ac,  ,  .  .  .  OiXiititov  6s  VUV  |t: 
6ia  TTjv  T«i)v  X6TfU)v  Ed^Tjfxiav  £«« 
vd),  &c. 

*  Demosth.  Fals,  Leg,  p.  4" 
(pfjaa;  (Eubulus)  xaTa^aiveiv  £ 
Ilsipaia  OEiv  T^OT]  xal  jrpr^ixaT'  £i 
9£p£iv    xal  TO  Osujpixa  otpaTnuTi-^ 

TtOlSlV  —  f)    yeipOTOVEirf    o    OUVEITCS    |JI 

oOto;  (JEscliinds)  if(,T\ii  6'  6  p{ 
Xupo;  (tiXoxpotTTj;. 
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„ he  plain  alternative:  "You  must  either  march  forthwith 
o  Peirseus,  serve  on  shipboard,  pay  direct  taxes,  and  con- 
'ert  the  Theoric  Fund  to  military  purposes — or  else  you 
QUst  vote  the  terms  of  peace  moved  by  Philokrates."  Our 
oferencerespectingthe conduct  of^schines  is  strengthen- 
d  by  what  is  here  affirmed  respecting  Eubulus.  Demo- 
thenes  had  been  vainly  urging  upon  his  countrymen,  for 
he  last  five  years,  at  a  time  when  Philip  was  less  formi- 
-.able,  the  real  adoption  of  these  energetic  measures:  Eu- 
•ulus  his  opponent  now  holds  them  out  in  terrorem,  as  an 
rksome  and  intolerable  necessity,  constraining  the  people 
0  vote  for  the  terms  of  peace  proposed.  And  however 
jainful  it  might  be  to  acquiesce  in  the  statu  quo,  which  re- 
ognised  Philip  as  master  of  Amphipolis  and  of  so  many 
*ither  possessions  once  belonging  to  Athens — I  do  not  be- 
ieve  that  even  Demosthenes,  at  the  time  when  the  peace 
Tas  actually  under  debate,  would  put  the  conclusion  of  it 
0  hazard,  by  denouncing  the  shame  of  such  unavoidable 
■ession,  though  he  professes  three  years  afterwards  to  have 
-ehemently  opposed  it.  i 

I  suspect  therefore  that  the  terms  of  peace  proposed 
^y  Philokrates  met  with  unqualified  support  Motion  of 
rom  one  of  our  two  rival  orators,  and  with  only  ^hiiokratg* 
)artial  opposition  to  one  special  clause,  from  the   the  assem- 
tther.     However  this  may  be,  the  proposition  ^^y»  ^°^ 
!)assed,  with  no  other  modification  (so  far  as  we   alliance^ 
;aiow)  except  the  omission  of  that  clause  which  with  Philip^ 
specially  excepted  Halus  and  the  Phokians.     Philokrates 
provided — that  all  the  possessions  actually  in  the  hands 
')f  each  of  the  belligerent  parties,  should  remain  to  each,, 
vithout  disturbance  from  the  other: 2  that  on  these  prin- 
ciples, there  should  be  both  peace  and  alliance  between 
Athens  with  all  her  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  Philip  with 
hll  his  allies  on  the  other.     These  were  the  only  parties 

•  Demosthen.    Tals.   Leg.    p.  385.  sessions    for   the   future.     Though 

*  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halon-  Voemel  (Proleg.  ad  Demosth.  De 
•esc,  p.  81—83.  Demosthenes  in  Pace,  p.  265)  and  Bohnecke  (p.  303) 
•ne  passage  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  385)  insert  these  words  as  a  part  of  the 
peaks  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  actual  formula,  I  doubt  whether 
Athenian    oath — that    they    would  they  are  anything  more  than  a  con- 

iippose    and    treat  as   enemies    all  structive  expansion,  given  by  De- 

vho  should  try  to  save  from  Philip  mosthen§s   himself,    of  the  import 

ind  to  restore  to  Athens  the  places  of  the  formula. 
lOW    recognised    as  Philip's    pos- 
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included  in  the  treaty.  Nothing  was  said  about  othe 
Greeks,  not  allies  either  of  Philip  or  of  Athens,  i  Kor  wa 
any  special  mention  made  about  Kersobleptes.2 

Such  was  the  decree  of  peace  and  alliance,  enacted  o 
B.C.  346.  the  second  of  the  two  assembly-days — the  nine 
(March.)  teenth  of  the  month  Elaphebolion.  Of  cours 
— without  the  fault  of  any  one — it  was  all  to  the  advantag 
of  Philip.  He  was  in  the  superior  position;  and  it  sanctioi 
ed  his  retention  of  all  his  conquests.  For  Athens,  the  ir 
ferior  party,  the  benefit  to  be  expected  was,  that  she  woul 
prevent  these  conquests  from  being  yet  farther  multiplie( 
and  protect  herself  against  being  driven  from  bad  to  wors< 
But  it  presently  appeared  that  even  thus  much  wa 
Assembly  ^^^  realized.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  th 
to  provide  same  months  (six  days  after  the  previous  as 
a^d^swlai?  sembly),  a  fresh  assembly  was  held,  for  the  pui 
ing  of  the  pose  of  providing  ratification  by  solemn  oat 
treaty.  j^^,  ^j^^  treaty  which  had  been  just  decreed.    ] 

was  now  moved  and  enkcted,  that  the  same  ten  citizen 
who  had  been  before  accredited  to  Philip,  should  again  b 
sent  to  Macedonia  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  th 
oaths  from  him  and  his  allies.*     Next,   it  was  resolve 


*  This  fact  we  learn  from  the  sub- 
sequent discussions  about  amend- 
ing thepeace,  mentionedinPseudo- 
DemoBth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  84. 

>  .Slschings,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  c.26. 

*  This  date  is  preserved  by  JEschi- 
nes  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  64.  c.  27.  exttq 
5p9ivovTO;  ToO  'EXa(p7i3o),i(JuvO!;  fxr,- 
vo?,  &c.  In  the  earlier  oration  (De 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  40.  c.  29)  .^Eschines 
states  that  Demosthenes  was  among 
the  Proedri  or  presiding  senators 
of  a  public  assembly  held  E^SofxiQ 
<p9lvovTO(;— the  day  before.  It  is 
possible  that  there  might  have  been 
two  public  assemblies  held,  on 
two  successive  days  (the  23rd  and 
24th,  or  the  24th  and  25th,  accord- 
ing as  the  month  Elaphebolion 
happened  in  that  year  to  have  30 
days  or  29  days),  and  that  Demo- 
sthenes may  have  been  among  the 
Proedri    in    both.    But   the   trans- 


action described  (in  the  oratic 
against  Ktesiphon)  as  having  haj 
pened  on  the  later  of  the  two  da: 
— must  have  preceded  that  whit 
is  mentioned  (in  the  Oration  I 
Fals.  Leg.)  as  having  happened  c 
the  earlier  of  the  two  days;  or  ; 
least  cannot  have  followed  it;  j 
that  there  seems  to  be  an  ina' 
curacy  in  one  or  in  the  other, 
the  word  exttj  ,  in  the  oratic 
against  Ktesiphon,  and  i3SoH^T)  ' 
the  speech  on  the  False  Legatio; 
are  both  correct,  the  transactioj 
mentioned  in  the  one  cannot  \ 
reconciled  chronologically  wi 
those  narrated  in  the  other.  Variot 
conjectural  alterations  have  bee 
proposed.  See  Voemel,  Prolegg.  t 
Demosth.  Orat.  De  Pace,  p.  26 
Bohnecke,  Forschungen,  p.  399, 

*  JEschinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  ^ 
6e  r)[xujv  xeystpOTOvrjfievujv  eU  to 
opxou?,   o!i;r(o   Si  dn^px6TU)v  £- 
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that  the  Athenians,  together  with  the  deputies  of  their  al- 
lies then  present  in  Athens,  should  take  the  oath  forth- 
with, in  the  presence  of  Philip's  envoys. 

But  now  arose  the  critical  question,  Who  were  to  be 
included  as  allies  of  Athens?  Were  thePhokians   g^jestjo^ 
and  Kersobleptes  to  be  included?  The  one  and  who  were 
the  other  representedthosetwo  capital  positions  i   ggi^l/®' 
—  Thermopylae    and    the    Hellespont  —  which  allies  of 
Philip  was  sure  to  covet,  and  which  it  most  "^^'^J^^^T" 
I'hoved  Athens   to  ensure  against  him.    The  Phokians 

-embly,  by  its  recent  vote,  had  struck  out  the  f^^  5^"°" 
.  ,  cial  exclusion  of  the  Phokians  proposed  by  ^ 
Philokrates,  thus  by  implication  admitting  them  as  allies 
along  with  the  rest.  They  were  in  truth  allies  of  old 
standing  and  valuable;  they  had  probably  envoys  present 
in  Athens,  but  no  deputies  sitting  in  the  synod.  Nor  had 
Kersobleptes  any  such  deputy  in  that  body;  but  a  citizen 
of  Lampsakus,  named  Kritobulus,  claimed  on  this  occasion 
to  act  for  him,  and  to  take  the  oaths  in  his  name. 

As  to  the   manner    of   dealing  with  Kersobleptes, 
-3ilschines  tells  us  two  stories  (one  in  the  earlier   The  envoy 
oration,  the  other  in  the  later)  quite  different  ^f  Kergo. 
fiom  each  other ;  and  agreeing  only  in  this  —  admitted, 
that  in  both  Demosthenes  is  described  as  one  of  ^^^  by  the 
the  presiding  magistrates  of  the  public  assembly,  assembly 
and  as  having  done  all  that  he  could  to  prevent  ?P^  ^y  t^e 
the  envoy  of  Kersobleptes  from  being  admitted   donian 
to  take  the  oaths  as  an  ally  of  Athens.   Amidst  envoys, 
such  discrepancies,    to   state   in  detail  what  passed   is 
impossible.  But  it  seems  clear — both  from  ^schines  (in 
his  earliest  speech)  and  Demosthenes — first,  that  the  envoy 
from  Kersobleptes,  not  having  a  seat  in  the  confederate 
synod,  but  presenting  himself  and  claiming  to  be  sworn  as 
an  ally  ot  Athens,  found  his  claim  disputed;  secondly,  that 
upon  this  dispute  arising,  the  question  was  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  public  assembly,  who  decided  that  Kerso- 

OoT^pav    TipscjPilav,    sxxXrjala    -(i^z-         '  Demosth.     Eals.    Leg.    p,    397. 

TOi,  Ac.  xaiTOi  6'jo  ypTQaifxiUTSpou?  totcou;  t^? 

This   exxXTjaia   seems    to    be  the  oUo'j[i.£vTr]^   oOo'    av  tic,   sTjiSsi^ai  t^ 

same    as    that  which  is   named   by  noXei,  xaTa  [xsv  y^v,  Il'jXtbv — ex  6a- 

.ZEschines    in    the    speech    against  Xi-CTr,;  Ss  Tou'EXXrjarovToy  a  auvafx- 

Ktesiphon,   as    having    been   held  ooTSpa  outoi  Tii-pdxaaiv  alaypux;  xal 

oh  the  25th  Elaphebolion.  xa9'  ujjubv  sYXE/siplxaai  OiXtnTicp. 
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bleptes  was  an  ally,  and  should  be  admitted  to  take  tht 
oath  as  such,  i 

Antipater  and  Parmenio,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  die 
not  refuse  to  recognise  Kersobleptes  as  an  all} 
of  Athens,  and  to  receive  his  oath.  But  in  regarc 
to  the  Phokians,  they  announced  a  determinatior 
distinctly  opposite.  They  gave  notice,  at  or  aftei 
the  assembly  of  the  25th  Elaphebolion,  that 
Philip  positively  refused  to  admit  the  Phokians 
as  parties  to  the  convention. 

This  determination,  formally  announced  by  Antipatei 
Difficulty  at  Athens,  must  probably  have  been  made  knowr 
by  Philip  himself  to  Philokrates  and  ^schines 
when  on  mission  in  Macedonia.  Hence  Philo- 
krates, in  his  motion  about  the  terms  of  peace 
had  proposed  that  the  Phokians  and  Halm 
should  be  specially  excluded  (as  I  have  alreadj 
related).  Now,  however,  when  the  Atheniai 
assembly,  by  expressly  repudiating  such  ex 
elusion,  had  determined  that  the  Phokians  shoulc 
be  received  as  parties,  while  the  envoys  of  Philij 
were  not  less  express  in  rejecting  them — the  leaders  o; 
the  peace,  JEschines  and  Philokrates,  were  in  grea' 
embarrassment.  They  had  no  other  way  of  surmounting 
the  difficulty,  except  by  holding  out  mendacious  promises 
and  unauthorised  assurances  of  future  intention  in  th( 
name  of  Philip.  Accordingly,  they  confidently  announcec 
that  the  king  of  Macedon,  though  precluded  by  hii 
relations  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  (necessary  t( 
him  while  he  remained  at  war  with  Athens)  from  openly 
receiving  the  Phokians  as  allies,  was  nevertheless  in  h'u 


The  Mace- 
donian 
envoys 
formally 
refuse  to 
admit  the 
Phokians. 


of  Philo 
krates 
about  the 
admission. 
Their  false 
assurances 
about  the 
secret  good 
inten- 
tions of 
Philip 
towards  the 
Phokians. 


>  Compare  JEschines,  Fals.  Leg, 
p.  39.  c.  26,  with  iKschinfes  cont. 
Ktesiphont.  p.  64.  c.  27. 

Franke(Proleg.  adDemosth.Fals. 
Leg.  p.  30,  31)  has  some  severe 
comments  on  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  statements. 

That  the  question  was  put,  and 
affirmed  by  vote,  to  admit  Kerso- 
bleptes, appears  from  tlie  statement 
of  .Sschings  in  the  speech  De  Fals. 
Leg.  TO  'l/r^cptffiJLa  t'^r,?toBr,-6'j/r)- 
«pi5}i.ivou  hi  Tofj  6i^|xou.  Compare 
Demosth.  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39«,  and 


Demosthen.  Philipp.  iv.  p.  133. 

Philip,  in  his  letter  some  year 
afterwards  to  the  Athenians,  affirm 
ed  that  Kersobleptes  wished  to  b« 
admitted  to  take  the  oaths,  bu 
was  excluded  by  the  Atheniai 
generals,  who  declared  him  to  b' 
an  enemy  of  Athens  (Epist.  Phil 
ap.  Demosth.  p.  160).  If  it  be  tru< 
that  the  generals  tried  to  exclude 
him,  their  exclusion  must  hav' 
been  overruled  by  the  vote  of  tb< 
assembly. 
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?art  decidedly  adverse  to  the  Thebans;  and  that,  if  his 
uids  were  once  set  free  by  concluding  peace  with  Athens, 
e  would  interfere  in  the  quarrel  just  in  the  manner  that 
le  Athenians  would  de&ire;  that  he  would  uphold  the 
hokians,  putdown  the  insolence  of  Thebes,  and  even  break 
p  the  integrity  of  the  city — restoring  also  the  autonomy 
r  Thespiee,  Plataea  and  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  now  in 
heban  dependence.  The  general  assurances  —  previously 
rculated  by  Aristodemus,  Ktesiphon,  and  others  —  of 
liilip's  anxiety  to  win  favourable  opinions  from  the 
.thenians  —  were  now  still  farther  magnified  into  a  sup- 
jsed  community  of  antipathy  against  Thebes;  and  even 
to  a  disposition  to  compensate  Athens  for  the  loss  of 
mphipolis,  by  making  her  complete  mistress  of  Euboea 
3  well  as  by  recovering  for  her  Oropus. 

By  such  glowing  fabrications  and  falsehoods,  confi- 
sntly  asseverated,  Philokrates,  ^schines,  and   The  Pho- 
le  other  partisans  of  Philip  present,  completely  ^i^ns  "« 
eluded  the  assembly;  and  induced  them,  not   ciSded— ^' 
ideed  to  decree  the  special  exclusion  of  the   *he  Athe- 
■  hokians,  as  Phitokrates  had  at  first  proposed   til^i  allies 
-but  to  swear  the  convention  with  Antipater   swear  to 
ad  Parmenio  without  the  Phokians.  i    These    wiHhout^ 
liter  were  thus  shut  out  in  fact,  though  by  the   them. 

'  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  444.  xax'    'A  [xcp  In  oX  i  v    su    itoir^jeiv 

TtuQsv     oi    (XEv    itap'      exsivou  ()|xa<;,  sav   Tuxig    t^^    sipTjvTj?, 

psaPsi?    TtpouXsy'^''    0(xiv   oti  EGpoiav,   'Qp(UTtov   d7:o8u>aiiv — si 

(oxeac;    0  0    tz  poc;^  iy  zx a  i    01-  xaOT'  s'itcovtsc  xai  uiroffyopisvoi  Ttdvx' 

iiti:05     au[X(jLay  ou  ?,     oOxoi    3'  £;Y;-o(Tr;xaai  xal  irscpsvaxixooi,  Ac. 

i5e)(6[jisvOi  TO  laO-'    s8Tr)[X7jYO"  Compare   also,  p.    346,    388,    391, 

>uv,    ibi;    ^avsp  (I)?    |xsv     o  u  •/ 1  about  false  promises  under    which 

xXu)<;l^iiT(pOiXlTCit(j)Tcpoa-  the    Athenians    were    induced    to 

:?ao9ai    tO'J?    Oujxea^    auiApidt-  consent  to  the  peace — todv  bnocyi- 

i'J;,5ia  TO'jr  erj3alo'j<;,  avSe  •{i-ir^z'xi  ostov,  e'f'   ai?  sOpluxsTO  (Philip)  ttjv 

uv  r^p7-(i>.i-uit  x'jpio^  xai  tt)?  si-  slprjvTjv.      The  same  false  promises 

^vT]?   T'jy  TQ,  ajrepav  cuvOiaQcti  vuD  put  forward  before  the   peace    and 

iitbaaijiEj     auxov,      Touxa    iioirjasi  determining  the  Athenians  tocon- 

Ts.    Trjv  fiev    Toivuv   slpiQvrjv  elude    it,     are     also     noticed     by 

x6t  aic  talc  eXi:  I  ji  xai    Tai(;  Demosthenes   in   the    second   Phi- 

zafui^oili  S'jpovTO  notp'  u|JL(I>v  lippic  (p.  69),    xa?    UTiOjyeasK;,    i'-o 

veo   Ocux  £U)v.  aic  x/j?  S'pr/VTjc  sxy/sv  (Philip)  —  p. 

Ibid.  p.  409.     El  51  iri-^xa    xdvotv-  73.  xo'j?  evSYfO'"''?    ta?    UTrojyjjsic, 

axo'JTUx  xal  itoXXa  xal 'fiXdtvQpcoTia  £»'     al<;    eitilaQr^xe    itoirjcracjOai    xy]v 

-ovTs;  OiXiTCTtciv,   (piXslv  x/]>^  noXiv,  £ip7;vrj';.    This  second   Philippic   is 

i>X8a(;  oibasiv,  6r)Saio'j;  7ta'Ja£iv  xTJc  one  year  earlier  in  date    than   the 

ptu);,  Ixi  7:p6;  xoOxoi;  jxEit^ova  7}  oralion  de  Fals^  Legatione,  and  is 
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general  words  of  the  peace,  Athens  had  recognised  the 
right  to  be  included.  Their  deputies  were  probably  presen 
claimed  to  be  admitted,  and  were  refused  by  Antipate 
without  any  peremptory  protest  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

This  tissue,  not  of  mere  exaggerations,  but  of  impudei 
Ruinous  ^^^  monstrous  falsehood,  respecting  the  purpost 
mistake—  of  Philip — will  be  seen  to  continue  until  he  ha 
o*  Athenfin  carried  his  point  of  penetrating  within  the  pa^ 
abandoning  of  Thermopylae,  and  even  afterwards.  We  ca 
kian^— °*  hardly  wonder  that  the  people  believed  it,  whe 
Demo-  proclaimed  and  guaranteed  to  them  by  Phih 

not^^t'ottst  krates,  jEschines,  and  the  other  envoys,  wh 
against  it  had  been  sent  into  Macedonia  for  the  expres 
at  the  time,  purpose  of  examining  on  the  spot  and  reportini 
and  whose  assurance  was  the  natural  authority  for  tl: 
people  to  rely  upon.  In  this  case,  the  deceptions  fouc 
easier  credence  and  welcome,  because  they  were  in  complel 
harmony  with  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  Athens,  and  wit 
the  prevalent  thirst  for  peace.  To  betray  allies  like  tb 
Phokians  appeared  of  little  consequence,  when  once 
became  a  settled  conviction  that  the  Phokians  themselv( 
would  be  no  losers  by  it.  But  this  plea,  though  sufficiei 
as  a  tolerable  excuse  for  the  Athenian  people,  will  nc 
serve  for  a  statesman  like  Demosthenes;  who,  on  th 
occasion  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  even  from  his  ow 
language),  did  not  enter  any  emphatic  protest  against  th 
tacit  omission  of  the  Phokians,  though  he  had  opposed  tl 
clause  (in  the  motion  oJ'Philokrates)  which  formally  omittc 
them  by  name.  Three  months  afterwards,  when  the  rui 
of  the  isolated  Phokians  was  about  to  be  consummated  i 
a  fact,  we  shall  find  Demosthenes  earnest  in  warning  an 
denunciation;  but  there  is  reason  to  presume  that  h 
opposition  ^  was  at  best  only  faint,  when  the  positive  refus; 

better  authority  than  that  oration,  that  is,    on    the    supposition    th 

not     merely    on    account    of    its  the   promises  made    by    .^schin 

earlier    date,    but    because  it  is  a  turned  out  to  be  realized, 

parliamentary  harangue,  not  taint-  In  his  speech  De  Pace  (p.  59)  I 

ed    with    an   accusatory   purpose,  takes  credit    for    his    protests    c 

nor  mentioning  ^schinfis  by  name,  behalf  of  the  Phokians  ;   but    on 

•    Demosthenfes    speaks    of    the  for  protests  made  after  his  retui 

omission  of  the  Phokians  in  taking  from  the  second  embassy — not  f 

the  oaths  at  Athens,  as  if  it   were  protests  made  when  Antipater  r 

amatter  of  small  importance  (Fals.  fused  to  admit  the  Phokians  tot! 

Leg.  p.  387,  383:  compare   p.   372):  oaths. 
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f  Antipater  was  first  proclaimed  against  that  acquiescence 
n  the  part  of  Athens,  whereby  the  Phokians  were  really 
irrendered  to  Philip.  Yet  in  truth  this  was  the  great 
iplomatic  turning-point,  from  whence  the  sin  of  Athens, 
gainst  duty  to  allies  as  well  as  against  her  own  security, 
)ok  its  rise.  It  was  a  false  step  of  serious  magnitude, 
ifficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  retrieve  afterwards.  Probably 
16  temper  of  the  Athenians — then  eager  for  peace,  trembling 
•r  the  lives  of  their  captives,  and  prepossessed  with  the 
Dsitive  assurances  of  JEschines  and  Philokrates — would 
ive  heard  with  repugnance  any  strong  protest  against 
)andoning  the  Phokians,  which  threatened  to  send  Anti- 
iter  home  in  disgust  and  intercept  the  coming  peace ;  the 
ore  so  as  Demosthenes,  if  he  called  in  question  the 
surances  of -^schines  as  to  the  projects  of  Philip,  would 
ive  no  positive  facts  to  produce  in  refuting  them,  and 
ould  be  constrained  to  take  the  ground  of  mere  scepticism 
id  negation;!  of  which  a  public,  charmed  with  hopeful 
iguries  and  already  disarmed  through  the  mere  comfortable 
iticipations  of  peace,  would  be  very  impatient.  Never- 
eless,  we  might  have  expected  from  a  statesman  like 
emosthenes,  that  he  would  have  begun  his  energetic 
;tposition  to  the  disastrous  treaty  of  346  b.c,  at  that 
oment  when  the  most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  portion 
it  —  the  abandonment  of  the  Phokians  —  was  first 
luffled  in. 


Vestermann    (De   Litibus    quas  he  did  not  expect  the  promises  of 

mosthenes     oravit   ipse,    p.    48)  ^schinSs     to     be    realized;    this 

ipects  that  DemosthenSs  did  not  was  after  the  second  embassy,  but 

through     the     deception    of  it    illustrates    the    temper    of  the 

cbinSs  until  the  Phokians  were  assembly   even  before  the  second 

erly  ruined.  This,  perhaps,  goes  embassy) — ibid.  p.  349.    tI^  fap    av 

ond  the  truth;  but  at  the  time  f^vsaj^s-ro,  TTiXixauTot  xal  ToiaOra  las- 

3n  the  oaths  were  exchanged  at  o9ai  irpo(j8oxu)v  6.-(a^<t,  rj   tauO'    ti)  <; 

lens,  he  either  had  not  clearly  oox    eaxai    XeyovTo?    tivoc,    ■^ 

acted  the  consequences  of  that  xaxriYopoOvTO*:       -c(I)v      i:£-paY|X£vu)v 

erable  shuffle  into  which  Athens  -oOtok;  ; 

i  tricked  by  Philokrates,  &c.—  How  unpopular  it  was  to  set  up 

tie  was  afraid  to  proclaim  them  mere    negative     mistrust    against 

ihatically.  glowing    promises    of   benefits    to 

Demosth.    Fals.    Leg.    p.    355.  come    is  here    strongly    urged    by 

X4u)<  5  'j[jitl>v  T(I)  "[ATjSe  irpoa-  Demosthenes. 

;  tt"  B  y  6  V  T  (1)  V  &c.  (the  Athenian  Eespecting  the  premature  disarm- 

lic  were    displeased   with  De-  ing    of    the    Athenians,    see    De- 

tbenfis  when  he  told  them  that  mosth.    De  Corona,  p.  234. 
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After  the  assembly^f  the  2.5thElaphebolioii,  Antipate 
administered  the  oaths  of  peace  and  alliance  t 
Athens  and  to  all  her  other  allies  (seemingly  ii 
eluding  the  envoy  of  Kersobleptes)  in  the  Boan 
room  of  the  Generals.  ^  It  now  became  the  dut 
ofthe  ten  Athenian  envoys,  with  one  more  fro 
the  confederate  synod — the  same  persons  wh 
had  been  employed  in  the  first  embassy — to  g 
and  receive  the  oaths  from  Philip.  Let  us  see  how  th 
duty  was  performed. 

The  decree  of  the  assembly,  under  which  these  envo; 
held  their  trust,  was  large  and  comprehensiv 
They  were  to  receive  an  oath  of  amity  and  al 
ance  with  Athens  and  her  allies,  from  Philip 
well  as  from  the  chief  magistrate  in  each  ci 
allied  with  him.     They  were  forbidden  (by 
curious  restriction)  to  hold  any  intercourse  sing 
and  individually  with  Philip; 2  but  they  we 
farther  enjoined,  by  a  comprehensive  genei 
clause,  "to  do  anything  else  which  might 
within  their  power  for  the  advantage  of  Athens." — "It  w 
our  duty  as  prudent  envoys  (says ^Eschines  totheAtheni  i 
people)    to  take  a  right  measure  of  the  whole  state    i 
affairs,  as  they  concerned  either  you  or  Philip." 3     Up 
these  rational  views  of  the  duties  of  the  envoys,  howev 
^schines  unfortunately  did  not  act.     It  was  Demosthei 
who  acted  upon  them,  and  who  insisted,  immediately  af 
the  departure  of  Antipater  and  Parmenio,  on  going  strai^ 
to  the  place  where  Philip  actually  was,  in  order  that  tl 
might  administer  the  oath  to  him  with  as  little  delay 
possible.     It  was  not  only  certain  that  the  king  of  Maced 
the  most  active  of  living  men,  would  push  his  conquests 
to  the  last  moment;  but  it  was  farther  known  to  JEschii 
and  the  envoys  that  he  had  left  Pella  to  make  war  agai 
Kersobleptes  in  Thrace,  at  the  time  when  they  retun 
from  their  first  embassy.*    Moreover  on  the  day  of,  or 


B.C.  346. 
(March.) 

The  oaths 
are  taken 
before  An- 
tipater, ex- 
cluding the 
Phokians. 


B.C.  346. 

Second  em- 
bassy from 
Athens  to 
Philip. 
The  ten 
envoys  go 
to  receive 
from  him 
the  oath  of 
peace  and 
alliance. 


'  iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  c.27. 

'  DemoBthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  430. 
O'j  TO  (AEv  '^r,(pio|jia,  "ou5a|xoO  (iovou^ 
dvTUYyivEiv  <I)i).l7tir(p,"  ouToi  6'  oux 
eita'JaavTO  loia  ypTj(jLaTttiovTec; 

*  .S^schings,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41.  c. 
32.  To  6e  6  It  e  p  tu>v  8>.a)v  6p9(I>c 
3  00 Xc  u  aaoOa  I,    Saa,    naO'    u  |x  a  c 


laTiv  1^  <I>lXi7tiiov,   TOuTO  fj^ri  I 

eatl  «pe3|"-lsu)v<pp0vl|jLU)v '.A 

(ie9a  6'  r)[j.eic  lyovre?  tou  Oi^^iou 
cpiff|jia,  ev  «f»  "(ifpoir.Tai,    11  pi' 
6e  TO'K  itpeaPeic,  xal  4X] 
fiv  6'JvujvTai  oYotOov. 
*  .a'^schinfes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  3J 
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lay  after,  the  public  assembly  last  described  (that  is,  on 
he  25th  or  26th  of  the  month  Elaphebolibn) ,  a  despatch 
lad  reached  Athens  from  Chares,  the  Athenian  commander 
ittheHellespont,  intimating  that  Philip  had  gained  import- 
mt  advantages  in  Thrace,  had  taken  the  important  place 
iilled  the  Sacred  Mountain,  and  deprived  Kersobleptes  of 
rreat  part  of  his  kingdom,  i  Such  successive  conquests  on 
he  part  of  Philip  strengthened  the  reasons  for  despatch 
111  the  part  of  the  envoys,  and  for  going  straight  to  Thrace 
0  arrest  his  progress.  As  the  peace  just  concluded  was 
)ased  on  the  uti possidetis ,  dating  from  the  day  on  which 
he  Macedonian  envoys  had  administered  the  oaths  at 
Athens — Philip  was  bound  to  restore  all  conquests  made 
iter  that  day.  But  it  did  not  escape  Demosthenes  that 
his  was  an  obligation  which  Philip  was  likely  to  evade; 
ud  which  the  Athenian  people,  bent  as  they  were  on  peace, 
vere  very  unlikely  to  enforce.  2  The  more  quickly  the 
nvoys  reached  him,  the  fewer  would  be  the  places  in  dis- 
)ute,  the  sooner  would  he  be  reduced  to  inaction — or  at 
east,  if  he  still  continued  to  act,  the  more  speedily  would 
lis  insincerity  be  exposed. 

Impressed  with  this  necessity  for  an  immediate  inter- 
iew  with  Philip,  Demosthenes  urged  his  col-  ■q^^^_ 
eagues  to  set  out  at  once.     But  they  resisted   sthenes 
lis  remonstrances,  and  chose  to  remain  at  Athens ;  "^1^^,*^ 
vhich,  we  may  remark,  was  probably  in  a  state   go  imme- 
if  reioicinff  and  festivity  in  consequence  of  the  ^,\^*®'y  .*° 

J  °         ei  11  l.^      •  i.-  Thrace  an 

ecent  peace.     So  reckless  was  their  procrastm-  order  to 

tion  and  reluctance  to  depart,  that  on  the  third  thg'^jJ^aulTo 

)tthe  month  Munychion  (xA^pril — nine  days  after  Phiiip— 

he  solemnity  of  oath-taking  before  Antipater  ^f^gjjf^^g^^ 

nd  Parmenio)  Demosthenes    made   complaint  lay  on  the 

nd  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Senate,  peremp-  journey  and 
orily  ordering  them  to  begin  their  journey  forth- 
vith,  and  enjoining  Proxenus,  the  Athenian  commander  at 

'  ^schines,  Fals.   Leg.   p.   40.  c.  lost  every   thing   that   he   had.    It 

OTi     KepaoiSXeTTTT]?    a^toXtbXsxe  suited  the    argument   of  ^schings 

jpyji'i,  y.ai   to   lepov  opo?  xaxsi-  to  give  th^  statement  in  a  sweeping 

;  OiXirro?.  and  exaggerated  form. 

lere  is  no  fair  ground  for  sup-  *  See  the  just   and   prudent  rea- 

;ng   that  the   words   a;:oXtbXex£  soning  of  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg. 

'J(pX7]v    are    the    actual    words  p.  383,  and  De  Corona,  p.  234. 

i  by  Chares,  or  that  Kersobleptds  Compare  also  Pseudo-Demosthe- 

^.   afiQrmed    by    Charts    to    have  nSs,  De  Halonneso,  p.  85,  86. 
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Oreus  in  Euboea,  to  transport  them  without  delay  to  the 
place  where  Philip  was,  wherever  that  might  be.i  But 
though  the  envoys  were  forced  to  leave  Athens  and  repair 
to  Oreus,  nothing  was  gained  in  respect  to  the  main  object; 
for  they,  as  well  as  Proxenus,  took  upon  them  to  disobey 
the  express  order  of  the  Senate,  and  never  went  to  find 
Philip.  After  a  certain  stay  at  Oreus,  they  moved  forward 
by  leisurely  journeys  to  Macedonia;  where  they  remained 
inactive  at  Pella  until  the  return  of  Philip  from  Thrace,, 
fifty  days  after  they  had  left  Athens.  2 

Had  the  envoys  done  their  duty  as  Demosthenes  recora- 
Phiiip  com-  Hieuded,  they  might  have  reached  the  camp  oj 
pietes  his  Philip  in  Thrace  within  five  or  six  days  aftei 
Thlace^*  °^  the  couclusiou  of  the  peace  at  Athens;  had  thej 
during  the  been  even  content  to  obey  the  express  orders  oi 
interval.  ^^ie  Senate,  they  might  have  reached  it  withir 
the  same  interval  after  the  third  of  Munychion;  so  thai 
from  pure  neglect,  or  deliberate  collusion,  on  their  part 
Philip  was  allowed  more  than  a  month  to  prosecute  hh 
conquests  in  Thrace,  after  the  Athenians  on  their  side  hac 
sworn  to  peace.  Duringthis  interval,  he  captured  Doriskuf 
with  several  other  Thracian  towns ;  some  of  them  garri 
soned  by  Athenian  soldiers;  and  completely  reduced  Kerso 
bleptes,  whosesonhebroughtbackas  prisoner  and  hostage. 
The  manner  in  which  these  envoys,  employed  in  an  import 
ant  mission  at  the  public  expense,  wasted  six  weeks  of  j 
critical  juncture  in  doing  nothing — and  that  too  in  defianci 
of  an    express    order    from   the    Senate — confirms     thi 

•  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  389;  De  this  decree,  is    given  in  Demostf 

Corona,    p.   234.     JEschines    (Fals.  De  Corona,  p.  234 ;  but  the  autheii 

Leg.    p.   40.    c.    29,   30)   recognises  ticity  is  too  doubtful  to   admit  c 

the  fact  that  this  decree  was  passed  citing  it. 

by    the    Senate     on    the    third    of  ^  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390. 

Munychion,    and   that  the  envoys  »  .Sischings,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  38.  ( 

left  Athens  in  consequence    of   it.  26;  Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  85 

He  does  not  mention  that  it  was  Fals.    Leg.    p.    390—448;    compar 

proposed  by  Demosthenes.  JEschi-  Philippic,   iii.  p.  114.    Among  th 

nfes  here   confirms,  in   a  very  im-  Thracian  places  captured  by  Phili 

portant   manner,   the    fact  of  the  during  this  interval,  Demosthenf 

delay,  as  alleged  by  Deraosthenfes,  enumerates  the  Sacred  Mountaii 

while  the    explanation    which   he  But  this  is  said  to  have  been  car 

gives,  why  the  envoys  did  not  go  tured  before  the  end  of  Elaphebc 

to    Thrace,   is   altogether  without  lion,  if  JEschinds  quotes  correctl 

value.  from   the   letter   of  CharfeB,  Fal 

A   document  purporting   to   be  Leg.  p.  40.  c.  29. 
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apposition  before  stated,  and  would  even  of  itself  raise  a 
rong  presumption,  that  the  leaders  among  them  were 
nding  themselves  corruptly  to  the  schemes  of  Philip. 

The  protests  and  remonstrances  addressed  by  Demo- 
henes  to  his  colleague^  became  warmer  and   ^  c.  346. 
ore  unmeasured  as  the  delay  was  prolonged,  i  (May.) 

is  colleagues  doubtless  grew  angry  on  their  Embassies 
de  ,  so  that  the  harmony  of  the  embassy  was   Greci^*^^ 
rerthrown.     ^schines  affirms  that  none  of  the   states  at 
her  envoys  would  associate  with  Demosthenes,   ^®^^*' 
theron  the  road  or  at  the  resting-places. 2 

Pella  was  now  the  centre  of  hope,  fear,  and  intrigue, 
r  the  entire  Grrecian  world.  Ambassadors  were  already 
lere  from  Thebes,  Sparta,  Euboea,  and  Phokis ;  moreover 
large  Macedonian  army  was  assembled  around,  ready  for 
imediate  action. 

At  length  the  Athenian  envoys,  after  so  long  a  delay 
their  own  making,  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
hilip.  And  we  should  have  expected  that  they  would 
rthwith  p  er  form  their  special  commission  by  administering 
e  oaths.  But  they  still  went  on  postponing  this  cere- 
ony,  and  saying  nothing  about  the  obligation  incumbent 
L  him,  to  restore  all  the  places  captured  since  the  day  of 
king  the  oaths  to  Antipater  at  Athens ;3  places,  which 
.d  now  indeed  become  so  numerous,  through  waste  of 
lie  on  the  part  of  the  envoys  themselves,  that  Philip  was 
t  likely  to  yield  the  point  even  if  demanded. 
a  conference  held  with  his  colleagues,  ^schi- 
s — assuming  credit  to  himself  for  a  view,  lar- 
r  than  that  taken  by  them,  of  the  ambassado- 
d  duties — treated  the  administration  of  the  _  . 
th  as  merely  secondary;  he  insisted  on  the  takeiTby 
opriety  of  addressing  Philip  on  the  subject  ^^^^^"^^ 

the    intended   expedition  to    Thermopylae   ambas- 
hich  he  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking,  as   sadoriai 
IS  plain  from  the  large  force  mustered  near 


Consulta- 
tions and 
dissension 
among  the 
Ten  Athe- 
nian envoys 


Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390. 
.SJschines,  Fals.  Leg.   p.   41.    c. 

DemosthenSs    (and    doubtless 
other  envoys  also)  walked  on 

journey,  with  two  slaves  to 
ry  his  clothes  and  bedding.  In 
pack  carried  by  one  slave,  was 

VOL.  XI. 


a  talent  in  money,  destined  to  aid 
some  of  the  poor  prisoners  towards 
their  ransom. 

»  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  388.  ri 
Ifotp  itopovTcov  (we  the  envoys)  xal 
xaxi  TO  '\iri(fia\t.<x  auTov  (Philip) 
e^opxcaodvTtov,    &    (jisv    slXirjcpei    t^; 

P 
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Pella),  and  exhorting  him  to  employ  it  so  as  to  humbl 
Thebes  and  reconstitute  the  Boeotian  cities.  The  envoy 
(he  said)  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  braving  any  ill-will  tha 
might  be  manifested  by  the  Thebans.  Demosthenes  (ac 
cording  to  the  statement  of  ^schines)  opposed  this  recoir 
mendation — insisting  that  the  envoys  ought  not  to  mingl 
in  disputes  belonging  to  other  parts  of  Greece,  but  to  coi 
fine  themselves  to  their  special  mission — and  declared  th£ 
he  should  take  no  notice  of  Philip's  march  to  Thermopylae 
At  length,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  among  tli 
envoys,  that  each  of  them,  when  called  before  Phih 
should  say  what  he  thought  fit,  and  that  the  younge; 
should  speak  first. 

According  to  this  rule,  Demosthenes  was  first  hear 
The  envoys  and  delivered  a  speech  (if  we  are  to  belies 
v^p^L        ^schines)  not  only  leaving  out  all  useful  cor 
harangue  of  ment  upon  the  actual  situation,  but  so  spitef 
^schines.     towards  his  colleagues,  and  so  full  of  extravaga: 
flattery  to  Philip,  as  to  put  the  hearers  to  shame. 2     Tl 
turn  now  came  to  ^schines,  who  repeats  in  abridgeme 
his  own  long  oration  delivered  to  Philip.     We  can  reas( 
upon  it  with  some  confidence,  in  our  estimate  of  JEschim' 
though  we  cannot  trust  his  reports  about  Demosthent 
^schines  addressed  himself  exclusively  to  the  subject 
Philip's  intended  expedition  to  Thermopylae.     He  exhort 
Philip  to  settle  the  controversy,  pending  with  respect 
the  Amphiktyons  and  the  Delphian  temple,  by  peacei  : 
arbitration  and  not  by  arms.     But  if  armed  interferen  | 
was  inevitable,  Philip  ought  carefully  to  inform  himself 
the  ancient  and  holy  bond  whereby  the  Amphiktyonic  syn 
was  held  together.  That  synod  consisted  of  twelve  diflf* 
ent  nations   or  sections  of  the  Hellenic  name,    each  i 
eluding  many  cities,  small  as  well  as  great;  each  holding  t^ 
votes  and  no  more;   each  binding  itself  by  an  imjDressi 
oath,  to  uphold  and   protect  every  other  Amphiktyoi 

itoXeux;,  aTtoBiboeiv,  tujv    6e    Xoir«I)v  totally  at  variance  with    all  t 

a»e;ea9oi— ■>]     fir)      TtoioyvTO?     toots  Demosthenfes     aflfirms,     over     t 

aTcaYYeXelv    TJfiae    £u9du)i;  SeOpo,  Ac.  over     again,    respecting    his    o 

'  .ffischings,  Fals.   Leg.    p.  42.  c.  proceedings ;    and    (in    my  jud 

83.   i:op£U£Tai    <l)6XiuJto;    e'k;    U»\a<:'  ment)  with  all  the  probabilities 

ifU)  o'  ifxalbn-zoiLon,  Ac.      This   is  the  case. 

the    language      which      .SIschinfts  ^  .^schings,  Fals.  Leg.  p.   42. 

afiftrms  to  have  been  hold  by  Demo-  34. 
sthenSs  during  the  embassy.    It  is 
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';ity.  Under  this  venerable  sanction,  the  Boeotian  cities, 
>eing  Amphiktyonic  like  the  rest,  were  entitled  to  protec- 
ion  against  the  Thebans  their  destroyers.  The  purpose 
)f  Philip's  expedition,  to  restore  the  Amphiktyonic  coun- 
;il,  was  (^schines  admitted)  holy  and  just,  i  He  ought  to 
jarry  it  through  in  the  same  spirit;  punishing  the  indivi- 
luals  originally  concerned  in  the  seizure  of  the  Delphian 
-ample,  but  not  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  provided 
hose  cities  were  willing  to  give  up  the  wrongdoers.  But 
f  Philip  should  go  beyond  this  point,  and  confirm  the  un- 
ust  dominion  of  Thebes  over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  be 
vould  do  wrong  on  his  own  side,  add  to  the  number  of  his 
'jnemies,  and  reap  no  gratitude  from  those  whom  he  fa- 
voured. 2 

Demosthenes,  in  his  comments  upon  this  second  em- 
bassy, touches  little  on  what  either  ^schines  or  Position  of 
limself  said  to  Philip.     He  professes  to  have  Demo- 
5one  on  the  second  embassy  with  much  reluc-  this^^second 
ance,  having  detected  the  treacherous  purposes   embassy— 
)f  ^schines  and  Philokrates.     Nay,  he  would  J^  ^end"^ 
lave  positively  refused  to  go  (he  tells  us)  had  word  home, 
16  not  bound  himself  by  a  promise  made  during   ^I^q  ^°^^ 
bhe  first  embassy,  to  some  of  the  poor  Athenian   tut  was 
orisoners  in  Macedonia,  to  provide  for  them  the   p^®^^'^*®'!- 
neans  of  release.     He  dwells  much  upon  his  disbursements 
or  their  ransom  during  the  second  embassy,  and  his  efforts 
:o  obtain  the  consent  of  Philip.  3  This  (he  says)  was  all  that 
ay  in  his  power  to  do,  as  an  individual;  in  regard  to  the 
3ollective  proceedings  of  the  embassy,  he  was  constantly 
outvoted.     He  afl&rms  that  he  detected  the  foul  play  of 
^schines  and  the  rest  with  Philip;  that  he  had  written  a 
'despatch  to  send  home  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it;  that 
ibis  colleagues  not  only  prevented  him  from  forwarding  it, 
but  sent  another  despatch  of  their  own  with  false  informa- 
tion.'*    Then,  he  had  resolved  to  come  home  personally, 

*  JEschines,  Fals.    Leg.  p.   43.  c.  *  iEschings,  Fals.   Leg.  p.  43.  c. 

56.  Trjv  (jL£v  oov  apxV  "'^^  aTpaxela?  37:  compare  Demosth.    Fals.    Leg. 

rsOTTj;  oaiav  xoti  Sixaiav  a7t:£9r)va{jLT]v  p.  347. 
itvai,  &c. 

....      'A:i£07ivdM.Tiv  5ti  iiiol  '  Demosthen.  Fals.   Leg.  p.  893, 

1            »                    »  394    SO*! 

5oxeT    Oixctiov      stvai,     (jlt)     Trepiopav  ' 

taxsaxafifisva;    Ta<;      ev      BoitoToI?         *    Demosth.    Fals.    Leg,    p.    396. 

!t4Xti?,  Sti    8f,   Tjaav    'A|AcpixTUoviSs<;      xai  -rjv  [jiev  fptxtptlaa')  STciatoXTjv   Oit' 

ttl  ivcpxoi.  iaoQ    7tp6?   Op-oii;     a^:v^T^^'\.zoiyxo    ji.jj 

p2 
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for  the  same  purpose,  sooner  than  his  colleagues,  and  ha( 
actually  hired  a  merchant-vessel  —  but  was  hindered  b 
Philip  from  sailing  out  of  Macedonia,  i 

The  general  description  here  givenby  Demosthenes,  o 
his  own  conduct  during  the  second  embassy,  is  probabl 
true.  Indeed  it  coincides  substantially  with  the  statemen 
of -^schines,  who  complains  of  him  as  in  a  state  of  constan 
and  vexatious  opposition  to  his  colleagues.  AVe  must  re 
collect  that  Demosthenes  had  no  means  of  knowing  wha 
the  particular  projects  of  Philip  really  were.  This  was  ! 
secret  to  every  one  except  Philip  himself,  with  his  confi 
dential  agents  or  partisans.  Whatever  Demosthenes  migh 
suspect,  he  had  no  public  evidence  by  which  to  impress  hi 
suspicions  upon  others,  or  to  countervail  confident  asser 
tions  on  the  favourable  side  transmitted  home  by  his  col 
leagues. 

The  army  of  Philip  was  now  ready,  and  he  was  on  th' 
March  of  poi^t  of  marching  southward  towards  Thessal; 
Philip  to  and  ThermopylaB.  That  pass  was  still  held  b; 
pyS— he  *^®  Phokians,  with  a  body  of  Lacedaemoniai 
masks  his  auxiliaries  ;2a  force  quite  sufficient  to  maintaii 
hoidi^ng'^out  ^*  against  Philip's  open  attack,  and  likely  to  b' 
delusive  strengthened  by  Athens  from  seaward,  if  th^ 
the*op*°  Athenians  came  to  penetrate  his  real  purposes 
posing  It  was  therefore  essential  to  Philip  to  keep  aliv< 

intSaues  a  certain  belief  in  the  minds  of  others  that  h- 
to  gain  his  was  marching  southward  with  intentions  favour 
favour.  ^-^^Q  ^Q  ^jjQ  Phokians — though  not  to  proclair 

it  in  any  such  authentic  manner  as  to  alienate  his  actua 
allies  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians.  And  the  Atheniai 
envoys  were  his  most  useful  agents  in  circulating  the  im 
posture. 

Some  of  the  Macedonian  officers  round  Philip  gav 
explicit  assurance,  that  the  purpose  of  his  march  was  t* 
conquer  Thebes,  and  reconstitute  the  Boeotian  cities.  S« 
far  indeed  was  this  deception  carried,  that  (according  t( 

n£|JLi:eiv,  oOtoI  8'  otioov    uyiec    Tfpa-  P-  357— 0'j8'     ov    ifx^,    7}vixa    Seiip 

'^avxe?  zntit-'pa^.  Compare  p.  419.  cxtcotcXeiv      cf)ouX6fx7]v,      xaxexuiXoe 

>  Demosthen.    Fals.   Leg.   p.  445.  (Philip),  Ac. 
eTu>  6',  (Lffitep  dxrjxoaT' i^St]  itoXXixi?,        *  The   Lacedaemonian  troops  re 

ou)[l  SuvTjOeU  i:poaiteX8eiv,  dXXo  xai  mained    at     Thermopylae     until 

}iio9u)ad}ievo  <;     nXoiov   xaxo-  little  time  before  Philip  reached  i 

xu)Xo8»U  ixitXsyffoi.    Compare  (Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  365). 
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Eschines)  the  Tlieban  envoys  in  Macedonia,  and  the  The- 
jans  themselves,  became  seriously  alarmed. i  The  move- 
nents  of  Philip  were  now  the  pivot  on  which  Grecian  af- 
airs  turned,  and  Pella  the  scene  wherein  the  greatest 
ities  in  Greece  were  bidding  for  his  favour.  While  the 
rhebans  and  Thessalians  were  calling  upon  him  to  proclaim 
umself  openly  Amphiktyonic  champion  against  the  Pho- 
dans — the  Phokian  envoys,  2  together  with  those  from 
>parta  and  Athens ,  were  endeavouring  to  enlist  him  in 
heir  cause  against  Thebes.  Wishing  to  isolate  the  Pho- 
^ians  from  such  support,  Philip  made  many  tempting  pro- 
mises to  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys;  who  on  their  side  came 
0  open  quarrel,  and  indulged  in  open  menace,  against  those 
)f  Thebes.  3  Such  was  the  disgraceful  auction  wherein 
hese  once  great  states,  in  prosecution  of  their  mutual  an- 
ipathies,  bartered  away  to  a  foreign  prince  the  dignity  of 
he  Hellenic  name  and  the  independence  of  the  Hellenic 
voild:"     following  the   example   set   by   Sparta  in  her 


J  ^schines,  Fals.    Leg.   p.   46.  c. 
a-jTotSe    oux    TjTtopouv   xal 

3^UVT0       01       T<I)V       6Y]Pai(OV 

. :;  3  e  I  (;  ;  ....  x  u)  v  6'  e  x  a  i  p  co  v 

i?TU)v<I>iXi7uitoo  ouSiapprj- 

■r:p6?    Tiva<;    Ufubv    SXey^'^j 

xa<;     ev    BoicoTia     itoXek; 

oix  isi  OlXiTC  KOi;;    erj^aioi  5' 

E;iXTjX'J9iaav  irav6rj(j.ci,  dutaxouv- 

-oT;;  TTpaYp-aaiv; 

-uemosthenes    greatly    eulogises 

he    incorruptibility     and    hearty 

■fforts  of  the  Theban  envoys  (Fals. 

^eg.    p.    384);    which   assertion   is 

robably  nothing  better  at  bottom 

han  a  rhetorical   contrast,  to  dis- 

.redit^schines— fit  to  be  inserted 

the  numerous  list  of  oratorical 

j;gerations  and  perversions     of 

jry,     collected    in     the    inter- 

Hg     Treatise     of    Weiske,     De 

irbole,     errorum    in    Historia 

ippi     commissorum     genitrice 

vssen,  1819), 

iJemosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113; 
■  in,  viii.  4.  "Contra  Phocensium 
ti,  adhibitis  Lacedaemoniis  et 
'niensibus,  bellum  deprecaban- 
cujus    ab    eo    dilationem    ter 


jam  emerant."  I  do  not  understand, 
to  what  facts  Justin  refers,  when 
he  states,  that  the  Phokians  "had 
already  purchased  thrice  from 
Philip  a  postponement  of  war." 

'  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  365. 
xo'j?  AaxcSaifAOvioUi;  [xsxsTCspiTtsxo, 
Tiavxa  ta  i:paY[i.axa  UTioapfxEvoi;  Tipa- 
Ssiv  EXiivOl?,  &c. 

.a^schinSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  41. 
Aax£Sai[j.6vioi  8k  ou  p-iQ'  yjjjuLv  xa- 
vavxia  ByiPalciii;  STip^a^iUOv,  xal  x£- 
X£ux(I)vx£(;  itpo3£xpouov  <pav£pu)i;  ev 
Max£Oovia,  xal  Sir^TcelXouv  xoi?  xtJbv 
0rj3alu>v  irp£ap£aiv; 

*  This  thought  is  strikingly  pre- 
sented by  Justin  (viii.  4),  probably 
from  Theopompus~"Fcedum  pror- 
sus  miserandumque  spectaculum, 
GrtEciara,  etiam  nunc  et  viribus  et 
dignitate  orbis  terrarum  principem, 
regum  certe  gentiumque  semper 
victricem  et  multarum  adhuc  ur- 
bium  dominam,  alienis  excubare 
sedibus,  aut  rogantem  bellum  aut 
deprecantem:  in  alterius  ope  om- 
nem  spem  posuisse  orbis  terrarum 
vindices;  eoque  discordia  sua  ci- 
vilibusque  bellis  redactos,  ut  adu- 
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applications  to  the  Great  King,  during  the  latter  years  of  th 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Amids 
such  a  crowd  of  humble  petitioners  and  expectants,  a 
trembling  to  offend  him — with  the  aid  too  of  JEschine; 
Philokrates,^  and  the  other  Athenian  envoys  who  consente 
to  play  his  game — Philip  had  little  difficulty  in  keepin 
alive  the  hopes  of  all,  and  preventing  the  formation  of  an 
common  force  or  decisive  resolution  to  resist  him.  i 

After  completing  his  march  southward  through  The; 
saly,  he  reached  Pherse  near  the  Pagasaean  Gul 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  of  Macedoniar 
and  allies.  The  Phokian  envoys  accompanie 
his  march,  and  were  treated,  if  not  as  friend 
at  least  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  appec 
doubtful  whether  Philip  was  going  to  attac 
the  Phokians  or  the  Thebans.  2     It  was  at  Pher 


B.C.  346 
(June). 

The  envoys 
administer 
the  oaths 
to  Philip  at 
Pherae,  the 
last  thing 
before  their 

They  return  that  the  Athenian  envoys  at  length  administere 
to  Athens,  the  oath  both  to  Philip  and  to  his  allies. 3  Th 
was  done  the  last  thing  before  they  returned  to  Athen 
which  city  they  reached  on  the  1 3th  of  the  month  Skirr« 
phorion;*  after  an  absence  of  seventy  days,  comprising  a 
the  intervening  month  Thargelion,  and  the  remnant  (fro 
the  third  day)  of  the  month  Munychion.  They  accepte 
as  representatives  of  the  allied  cities,  all  whom  Philip  sei 
to  them;  though  Demosthenes  remarks  that  their  instru 
tions  directed  them  to  administer  the   oath  to   the   chi 


lentur  ultro  sordidam  paulo  ante 
cllentelEe  suae  partem :  et  hsec  po- 
tissimum  facere  Thebanos  Lace- 
daemoniosque,  antea  inter  se  im- 
perii, nunc  gratise  imperantis, 
ajmulos." 

'  Justin,  viii.  4. 

>  Deraosth,  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113. 
TOUTO  5'  el;  Oioxsoi;  ti)?  -p'oi  o'j|jiua- 
youc  enopi'JETO,  xai  -itpiu^ziz  Ocuxeiov 
Jjsav  ot  iiapr]xoXo69ouv  auTio  i:op«uo- 
|jLev({>'  xal  Ttap'  7j|j.iv  :^pi!^ov  TtoXXol, 
Sri^aioK;  O'j  XutjiTsXi^asiv  ttjv  ixsivoy 
irapoSov.  The  words  nap'  Tjpiiv 
denote  the  Athenian  envoys  (of 
whom  Demosthenes  was  one)  and 
the  persons  around  them,  marching 
along  with  Philip  ;  the  oaths  not 
having  been  yet  taken. 


»  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390.  T 
oath  was  administered  in  the  i 
in  front  of  the  chapel  of  the  Pi- 
kuri,  near  Pherae. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  35 
more  than  one  passage,  he  sta 
their  absence  from  Athens  to  In 
lasted  three  entire  months  (p.  ii 
also  De  Coronft,  p.  235).  But  t! 
is  an  exaggeration  of  the  tir 
The  decree  of  the  Senate,  wh: 
constrained  them  to  depart,  w 
passed  on  the  third  ofMunychi' 
Assuming  that  they  set  out 
that  very  day  (though  it  is  m( 
probable  that  they  did  not  set  ( 
until  the  ensuing  day),  their  i 
sence  would  only  have  las' 
seventy  days. 
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^ magistrate  in  each  city  respectively  i.  And  among  the  cities 
-•whom  they  admitted  to  take  the  oath  as  Philip's  allies, 
was  comprised  Kardia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  The  Athenians  considered  Kardia  as  within 
the  limits  of  the  Chersonese,  and  therefore  as  -belonging  to 
them.  2 

It  was  thus  that  the  envoys  postponed  both  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  special  mission,  and  their  return,  pians  of 
until  the  last  moment,  when  Philip  was  within   Thermo'-'^ 
three  days'  march  of  Thermopylae.     That  they   pyise-cor- 
so  postponed  it,  in  corrupt  connivance  with  him,   ^^^^^^J^^'f 
is  the  allegation  of  Demosthenes,  sustained  by  the  Athe- 
■all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.     Philip  was  nian  envoys 

7  mi  1      T_  •        o    —letter 

anxious  to  come  upon  Thermopylae  by  surprise, 3  from  Philip 
and  to  leave  as  little  time  as  possible  either  to  ^^^^\^^®y 
the  Phokians  or  to  Athens  for  organising  back^to 
defence.  The  oath  which  ought  to  have  been  Athens. 
administered  in  Thrace — but  at  any  rate  at  Pella — was 
not  taken  until  Philips  had  got  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
important  pass;  nor  had  the  envoys  visited  one  single  city 
among  his  allies  in  execution  of  their  mandate.  And  as 
^schines  was  well  aware  that  this  would  provoke  inquiry, 
he  took  the  precaution  of  bringing  with  him  a  letter  from 
Philip  to  the  Athenian  people,  couched  in  the  most  friendly 
terms;  wherein  Philip  took  upon  himself  any  blame  which 
might  fall  upon  the  envoys,  affirming  that  they  themselves 
had  been  anxious  to  go  and  visit  the  allied  cities,  but  that 
he  had  detained  them  in  order  that  they  might  assist  him 
in  accommodating  the  difference  between  the  cities  of 
Halus  and  Pharsalus.  This  letter,  affording  farther  pre- 
sumption of  the  connivance  between  the  envoys  and  Philip, 
was  besides  founded  on  a  false  pretence;  for  Halus  was 

'  Demosth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  430.    The  G-zrjaan    toI?    irpdyfjiaffi    toutok;,    yal 

Magnesian  and  Achaean  cities  round  5sov  Ofxa?  dxoOaoti  uEpl  t<I)v  irpayfAO!-- 

the     Pagassean     Gulf,      all    except  tiov,  slxa  PouXsoaaaQai,  fisTa   xauxa 

Halus,  were  included   in    the  oath  5s   ^rpdcTTSiv  o,-ct  56Sai,    ajjia  dxousiv 

as  allies   of  Philip  (Epistola   Phi-  xdxelvov  TtapsTvai,  xai  117)5'    o,ti  xP'^ 

lippi  ap.    Demosthen.  p.  159).  tcoisTv  pa5iov  slitsiv  stMai.    Compare 

»  Deraosth.    Pais.     Leg.    p.    395.  Demosth.    De  Corona,  p.  236.    itd- 

Compare     Pseudo -Demosth,      De  Xiv    cbvsiTcti    Ttap'     ocjtujv    ottio?    [xtq 

Halonneso,  p.  87.  otTricofiiV  sx  MaxsSovia?   s(o<;   xd  t'^? 

•  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p,  351.    t^v  otpaTsici?     f^;      eul     Toi?     Ocoxeac; 

"jBp      "OUTO       1tpU)T0V      OTtdvTtDv        TtJbv        S'JTpETtTJ    11017^301X0,   &C. 

dfiixrjiJLdxiov,    TO    tov   OIXititcov    e-i- 
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(either  at  that  very  time  or  shortly  afterwards)  conquerec 
by  his  arms,  given  up  to  the  Pharsalians,  and  its  populatioi 
sold  or  expelled.! 

In  administering  the  oaths  at  Pherae  to  Philip  am 
jBschinfis  his  allies,  -^Eschines  and  the  majority  of  th( 
and  the  Athenian  envoys  had  formally  and  publicly  pro 
cfaim^\he°'  nounced  the  Phokians  to  be  excluded  and  ou1 
Phokians  ^f  the  treaty,  and  had  said  nothing  about  Ker 
eluded  from  sobleptes.  This  was,  if  not  a  departure  fron 
^^6  oaths  their  mandate,  at  least  a  step  beyond  it;  for  the 
— protest  S  Athenian  people  had  expressly  rejected  the 
same  exclusion  when  proposed  by  Philokratej 
at  Athens;  though  when  the  Macedonian  envo} 
declared  that  he  could  not  admit  the  Phokians 
the  Athenians  had  consented  to  swear  the  treaty 
without  them.  Probably  Philip  and  his  allien 
would  not  consent  to  take  the  oath,  to  Athens 
and  her  allies,  without  an  express  declaratioi 
that  the  Phokians  w^ere  out  of  the  pale.  2  Bui 
though  Philokrates  and  ^schines  thus  openlj 
repudiated  the  Phokians,  they  still  persisted  in  affirming 
that  the  intentions  of  Philip  towards  that  people  wen 
highly  favourable.  They  affirmed  this  probably  to  the 
Phokians  themselves,  as  an  excuse  for  having  pronouncec 
the  special  exclusion;  they  repeated  it  loudly  and  em 
phatically  at  Athens,  immediately  on  their  return.  It  wai 
then  that  Demosthenes  also,  after  having  been  outvotec 
and  silenced  during  the  mission,  obtained  an  opportunity 
for  making  his  own  protest  public.  Being  among  th< 
senators  of  that  year,  he  made  his  report  to  the  Senat< 


Demosthe- 
n68  in  the 
Senate,  on 
arriving  at 
Athens, 
against  the 
behaviour 
of  his 
colleagues 
—vote  of 
the  Senate 
approving 
his  protest. 


1  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  352, 
353 ;  ad  Philipp.  Epistol.  p.  152. 
Demosthenes  aflBrms  farther  that 
.ZEschin&s  himself  wrote  the  letter 
in  Philip's  name.  iEschinfes  denies 
that  he  wrote  it,  and  sustains  his 
denial  upon  sufficient  grounds. 
But  he  does  not  deny  that  he 
brought  it  (^schin^s,  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  44.  c.  40,  41). 

The  inhabitants  of  Pharsalus 
were  attached  to  Philip ;  while 
those  of  Phera;  were  opposed  to 
him  as  much  as  they  dared,  and 
even  refused  (according   to  Demo- 


sthenes, Fals.  Leg.  p.  444)  to  joii 
his  army  on  this  expedition.  Thi 
old  rivalry  between  the  cities  her 
again  appears. 

*  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  365 
ex  ToO,  OTS  Tou?  Zpxou^  ^fjieXXs  Oi 
Xi7t7to<;  6|xvuvai  Touc7t£pl  t^<:  elp^vTjc 
exa^6v6ou^  di:o^av6^vaiTOu 
Ou)xea(;  uno  toutcuv,  o  oiturtav  xa 
eotv  tlxoQ  ^v,  eiTiep  T^fiEXXovoojCeoQai 
Compare  p.  395.  ripirov  |xev  xoivo 
Otoxei?  exou6v6ou?  xoi  'AXei 
ditefpTjvav  xai  KepaopXerTTjv,  napt 
TO  '^r^cpioixo  xoi  to  itpoc  u(J.a<;  eipT, 
(AEvo,  &c.  i  also  p.  430. 
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orthwith,  seemingly  on  the  day,  or  the  day  next  but  one, 
ifter  his  arrival,  before  a  large  audience  of  private  citizens 
tauding  by  to  witness  so  important  a  proceeding.  He 
ecounted  all  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy — recalling 
he  hopes  and  promises  under  which  ^schines  and  others 
lad  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  agree  to  the  peace — 
rraigning  these  envoys  as  fabricators,  in  collusion  with 
'hilip,  of  falsehoods  and  delusive  assurances — and  accusing 
iiem  of  having  already  by  their  unwarrantable  delays 
■etrayed  Kersobleptes  to  ruin.  Demosthenes  at  the  same 
iine  made  known  to  the  Senate  the  near  approach  and 
id  march  of  Philip;  entreating  them  to  interpose  even 
.  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
.  iiat  yet  remained,  the  Phokians  and  Thermopylae,  from 
eing  given  up  under  the  like  treacherous  fallacies.  ^  A 
eet  of  fifty  triremes  had  been  voted,  and  were  ready  at  a 
loment's  notice  to  be  employed  on  sudden  occasion.  2  The 
lajority  of  the  Senate  went  decidedly  along  with  Demo- 
rhenes,  and  passed  a  resolution  in  that  sense  to  be  sub- 
litted  to  the  public  assembly.  So  adverse  was  this  re- 
jlution  to  the  envoys,  that  it  neither  commended  them 
or  invited  them  to  dinner  in  the  prytaneium;  an  insult 
iccording  to  Demosthenes)  without  any  former  pre- 
•-;dent.3 

On  the  16th  of  the  month  Skirrophorion,  three  days 
r  the  return  of  the  envoys,  the  first  public   ^'°-  ^^■ 
inbly  was  held;  where,  according  to  usual   PubiicTs^-'^ 
Jim,  the  resolution  just  passed  by  the  Senate   sembiy  at 
Light  to  have  been  discussed.     But  it  was  not   su«:essfili 
ven  read  to  the  assembly;  for  immediately  on   address 
le  opening  of  business  (so  Demosthenes  tells   b^y '^a^schi* 
>),  jEschines  rose  and  proceeded  to  address   nes-his 
le  people,  who  were  naturally  impatient  to   rances^'tT' 
jar  him  before  any  one  else,  speaking  as  he   the  people. 

r)emosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  346.  moved    it.     The    document    is  not 

•omosth.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  444.    £cp'  found  verbatim,    but  Demosthenes 

-ivTr^xovTs -p!.7;pEn  5|xoj;  s'^tbp-  comments  upon   it   before   the  Di- 

&c.    Compare  .S^schines,  Fals.  kasts  after  it  has    been   read,    and 

P-  33.  especially  points  out   that  it  con- 

Deraosth.  Eals.  Leg.  p.  350,  351.  tains  neither  praise  nor  invitation, 

:no8thenes  causes  this  resolution  which  the    Senate  was   always   in 

''e  Senate    (7:pQ3c<'J>-2'->|JL'a)   to  be  the   habit   of   voting    to   returning 

to  tlie  Dikasts,  together  with  envoys.    This  is  sufficient  to  refute 

■j3timony  of  the   senator  who  the  allegation   of  JEachines  (Fals- 
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did    in    the    name    of   his   colleagues    generally,  i      B 
said  nothing  either  about  the  recent  statements  ofDi 
mosthenes  before  the  Senate,  or  the  senatorial  resolutio 
following ,  or  even  the  past  history  of  the  embassy — h\ 
passed  at  once  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  the  comir 
future.     He  acquainted  the  people  that  Philip,  havir 
sworn  the  oaths  at  Pherae,  had  by  this  time  reached  The 
mopylae  with  his  army.   "But  he  comes  there  (said  ^sch 
nes)  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Athens,  the  protector  of  tl: 
Phokians,  the  restorer  of  the  enslaved  Boeotian  cities,  ai 
the  enemy  of  Thebes  alone.     We  your  envoys  have  sati 
fied  him  that  the  Thebans  are  the  real  wrong-doers,  n< 
only  in  their  oppression  towards  the  Boeotian  cities,  bi 
also  in  regard  to  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  which  th< 
had  conspired  to  perpetrate  earlier  than  the  Phokiai 
I  (-43schines)  exposed  in  an  emphatic  speech  before  Phil 
the  iniquities  of  the  Thebans,  tor  which  proceeding  th  _ 
have  set  a  price  on  my  life.     You  Athenians  will  hear, 
two  or  three  days,  without  any  trouble  of  your  own,  th 
Philip  is  vigorously  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Thebes.    Y' 
will  find  that  he  will  capture  and  break  up  that  city — th 
he  will  exact  from  the  Thebans  compensation  for  t 
treasure  ravished  from  Delphi — and  that  he  will  restc  ; 
the  subjugated  communities  of  Plataea  and  Thespiae.   N  i 
more,  you  will  hear  of  benefits  still  more  direct,  which  ■ 
have  determined  Philip  to  confer  upon  you,  but  which 
would  not  be  prudent  as  yet  to  particularize.    Euboea  v> 
be  restored  to  you  as  a  compensation  for  Amphipolis:  i 
Euboeans  have  already  expressed  the  greatest  alarm  at  i 
confidential  relations  between  Athens  and  Philip,  and  i 
probability  of  his  ceding  to  you  their  island.     There  { 
other  matters  too,  on  which  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  ( 
fully,  because  I  have  false  friends  even  among  my  o 
colleagues."  These  last  ambiguous  allusions  were  genera 
understood,  and   proclaimed  by    the   persons   round  • 
orator,  to  refer  to  Oropus,  the  ancient  possession  of  Athe 
now  in  the  hands  of  Thebes.  2     Such  glowing  promises, 

Leg.  p.  44.  c.  38),  that  Demosthenfes         •  Demosth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  347, 

himself  moved  a  resolution  to  praise  352.      to'jTO    [xev    ouoeii;    oveyvo) 

the  envoys   and   invite   them   to  a  oVjatpTo  itpo^O'JXsufia,  oj5'  ^xovc 

banquet  in  the  Prytaneium.  .^schi-  S-^jaoi;,    avaorac  6'  ooto?  e5r;pL7j')r 

nfes   does   not  produce   such  reso-  The  date  of  the  16  th  Skirropho 

lution,  nor  cause  it  to  be  read  be-  is  specified,  p.  369. 
fore  the  Dikasts.  '   I    have    here    condensed 
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benefits  to  come,  were  probably  crowned  by  the  announce- 
uent,  more  worthy  of  credit,  that  Philip  had  engaged 
0  send  back  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  by  the  coming 
Panathenaic  festival,  i  which  fell  during  the  next  month 
[lekatombseon. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Athenians,  on  hearing 
.Eschines,  was  that  of  surprise,  alarm,  and  dis-  The  Athe- 
ileasure,  at  the  unforeseen  vicinity  of  Philip; 2  Jg^^gPg^fjJ® 
.vhich  left  no  time  for  deliberation,  and  scarcely  promises  of 
he  minimum  of  time  for  instant  precautionary 
)ccupation  of  Thermopylae,  if  such  a  step  were 
learned  necessary.  But  the  sequel  of  the  speech 
—proclaiming  to  them  the  speedy  accomplish- 
nent  of  such  favourable  results,  together  with  listened  to. 
he  gratification  of  their  antipathy  against  Thebes — effaced 
his  sentiment,  and  filled  them  with  agreeable  prospects. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Demosthenes  rose  to  reply,  arraigned 
be  assurances  as  fallacious,  and  tried  to  bring  forward  the 
ame  statement  as  had  already  prevailed  with  the  Senate. 
The  people  refused  to  hear  him;  Philokrates  with  the  other 


Philokrates 
and  ^schi- 
ngs— pro- 
test of 
Demosthe- 
nes not 


ubstance  of  what  is  stated  by 
Jemosthenes,  Fals.  Leg,  p.  347, 
;48,  351,  352,  364,  411,  &c.  Another 
tatement,  to  the  same  effect,  made 
y  DemosthenSs  in  the  Oration  De 
;'ace  (delivered  only  a  few  months 
ifter  the  assembly  here  described, 
md  not  a  judicial  accusation 
I  gainst  JEschines,  but  a  delihera- 
ive  harangue  before  the  public 
.3sembly),  is  even  better  evidence 
ban  the  accusatory  speech  De 
■'-ilsa,  Legatione— Yjvlxa  Tooi;  opxoui; 

.;    rspi    TTj^    sipTjvr,!;    (XTrsiXr/fOTc? 

■i.3v  oi  rpiafJjt?,  TOTS  Sia-ia? 
jv  xal  nXaTaiai;      oi:ia)rvO'j|X£>u)v 

.jB-^ascQii,  xa'i   TO'jt,  [t.^•^   Ocoxia;; 

.    OlXlTCTCOV,     ov     YSvTjtai     xupio?, 

^Eiv,  Tfjv  8s  0r,3ala)v  itoXiv  Sioixi' 

',  xai  t6v  'QpojTtov  0|xiv  y7:dp;£tv, 
'11.  Trjv  EoiSoiav  avx'  ' AfxcpiTToXsiD? 
-ooofJifjjsj&oti,   xal  Toia'JTa^  eX^iSac 

■  7iv7xia[x0'j?,  OK  siraxQsvTS?  OfAsi? 

-I  3'j|ji'f6ptu(;  '.'j-r'  iciu)?  OUTS  xaXiu? 

iKzhz  Oujxsac  ....  ouSsv  toOtcov 

s;a-aTr,aa(;    outs  aiYr^ao;;    sYib 

//;jO[jiai,  dXXa   Trposiitibv   ujj.iv,  ux; 


Ol5'    OTl    |i.VY]|J.0V£6s-£,    OTl    TauTOt    OUTS 

oi5a   OUTS  irpoaSoxd),    vOfjLit^co   6s  tov 
XsyovTa  Xrjpslv  (De  Pace,  p.  59), 

Compare  also  Philippic  ii.  p.  72, 
73,  where  Demosthenes  repeals  the 
like  assertion:  also  De  Chersonese, 
p.  105;  De  Corona,  p.  236,  237. 

*  Demosthenes  states  (Fals.  Leg. 
p.  394.  si?  Tot  IlavaGT^vaia  cpT^oa;; 
(i-o-s[A'|isiv)  that  he  received  this 
assurance  from  Philip,  while  he  wa8 
busying  himself  during  the  mission 
in  efforts  to  procure  the  ransom 
or  liberation  of  the  prisoners.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  -S]schiues,  so 
much  more  in  the  favour  of  Philip, 
must  have  received  it  also,  since 
it  would  form  so  admirable  a  point 
for  his  first  speech  at  Athens,  in 
this  critical  juncture. 

*  Demosth,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  352.  axjO* 
b\xai;    £Xic£7:X7jY[Ji.svO'Ji;    t^    Tcapouaia 

ToO    OlXlTTTTOU,    xal    TO'J-QIC    6pYl-.0[JL£- 

vo'J?  £111  Tij)  [XT]  rrporjYsXxsvai,  Tipaoxs- 
potK  ftyiafi'xi   tiv6(;,  i:iv9'  oj'    i^rjj- 
Xsa6'  6p.iv  easaQai  TtpoaSoxT^aavTa?, 
&c. 
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friends  of  JEschines  hooted  him  off;  and  the  majority  wer( 
so  full  of  the  satisfactory  prospect  opened  to  them,  thatal 
mistrust  or  impeachment  of  its  truth  appeared  spiteful  an( 
vexatious,  i  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  were  tht 
same  promises  previously  made  to  them  by  Philokrate 
and  others,  nearly  three  months  before,  when  the  peaci 
with  Philip  was  first  voted.  The  immediate  accomplish 
ment  of  them  was  now  again  promised  on  the  same  author 
ity — by  envoys  who  had  communicated  a  second  time  wit) 
Philip,  and  thus  had  farther  means  of  information — so  tha 
the  comfortable  anticipation  previously  raised  was  confirm 
ed  and  strengthened.  No  one  thought  of  the  danger  o 
admitting  Philip  within  Thermopylae,  when  the  purpos 
of  his  coming  was  understood  to  be  the  protection  c 
the  Phokians,  and  the  punishment  of  the  hated  Thebani 
Demosthenes  was  scarcely  allowed  even  to  make  a  protest,  o 
to  disclaim  responsibility  as  to  the  result.  jEschines  triuir 
phantly  assumed  the  responsibility  to  himself;  while  Ph 
lokrates  amused  the  people  by  saying — "No  wonder,  Ath( 
nians,  that  Demosthenes  and  I  should  not  think  alik 
He  is  an  ungenial  water-drinker;  I  am  fond  of  wine." 2 

It  was  during  this  temper  of  the  assembly  that  tt 
lictter  of  letter  of  Philip,  brought  by  the  envoys,  w£ 
favolfrabiy  pi'oduced  and  read.  His  abundant  expressioi 
received  by  of  regard,  and  promises  of  future  benefit,  1 
biy^mo^  Athens,  were  warmly  applauded;  while,  pr 
tion  of  possessed  as  the  hearers  were,  none  of  them  di 
carded'^^de-  ^^^^^^^>  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^Y  Speaker  permitted  to  poii 
creeing  out,  that  these  expressions  were  thorough 
peace  and  yague  and  general,  and  that  not  a  word  was  sa 
with  hijn  about  the  Thebans  or  the  Phokians. ^  Phil 
for  ever.        krates  next  proposed  a  decree,  extolling  Phil  1 

Resolution      r        ^   •      •       ^  ^^  n  j.  •  •  ]• 

to  compel  lor  his  just  and  beneficent  promises — providn 
the  Pho-  tjia^  the  peace  and  alliance  with  him  should  1 
give  up  extended,  not  merely  to  the  existing  Atheniar 
Delphi.  ■^3^t  ^jgo  to  their  posterity — and  enacting  th 
if  the  Phokians  should  still  refuse  to  yield  possession 
the  Delphian  temple  to  the  Amphiktyons,  the  people 
Athens  would  compel  them  to  do  so  by  armed  interventioi 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  348,  349,         »  Dem.  Fals.    Leg.   p.   355;  PI 

352.    oi   6'    d  vT  i).  ey  0  vTt  ?  oy  Xo<  ii.  p.  73. 
&XXu>5  x.ai    poaxavla   xotetf  ol-         *  Dem.  Fals.   Leg.  p.  353. 
veto,  Ac.  *  Demosth.    Fals.    Leg.    p, 
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During  the  few  days  immediately  succeeding  the  return 
)f  the  envoys  to  Athens  (on  the  13th  of  Skirro- 
)horion),  Philip  wrote  two   successive  letters,   Phiiip\o 
nvitingthe  Athenian  troops  to  joinhim  forthwith   t^e  Athe- 
;   ,t  Thermopylae.  ^    Probably  these  were  sent  at  vitingthem 
,  he  moment  when  Phalsekus,  the  Phokian  leader  to  send 
I  .t  that  pass,  answered  his  first  summons  by  a  to^j^ofn 
[  legative  reply. 2     The  two  letters  must  have   ^j™  a* 
\    een   despatched    one    immediately   after  the   ^y\x~°' 
^  ther,   betraying  considerable   anxiety  on  the   policy  of 
\  'art  of  Philip ;  which  it  is  not  difiicult  to  under-   LtTe^rs— the 
I  tand.     He  could  not  be  at  first  certain  what  Athenians 
k  ffect  would  be  produced  by  his  unforeseen  ar-   '^^^^^"®- 
\  ival  at  Thermopylae  on  the  public  mind  at  Athens.     In 
j  pite  of  all  the  persuasions  of  ^schines  and  Philokrates^ 
f  he  Athenians  might  conceive  so  much  alarm  as  to  obstruct 
J   is  admission  within  that  important  barrier;  while  Pha- 
i  ekus  and  the  Phokians — having  a  powerful   mercenary 
J  orce,  competent,  even  unaided,  to  a  resistance  of  some 
i  ;ngth — were  sure  to  attempt  resistance,  if  any  hope  of 
I  id  were  held  out  to  them    from  Athens.      Moreover  it 
'    ould  be  difficult  for  Philip  to  carry  on  prolonged  military 
i  perations  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  the  want  of  pro- 
i  isions ;  the  lands  having  been  unsown  through  the  continued 
i  Qtecedent  war,  and  the  Athenian  triremes  being  at  hand 
f  )  intercept  his  supplies  by  sea.3     Hence  it  was  important 
)  him  to  keep  the  Athenians  in  illusion  and  quiescence 
»r  the  moment;  to  which  purpose  his  letters  were  well 

JTOC    (-SJschines)  ^v  6  Xi^{^li•^   bitkp  »  Demosth.    Fals.     Leg.     p.    357. 

,'    Toii    xol    UTTiayvo'jfievo?-    irpoc    6s  Demosthenes  causes  the  two  letters 

'K  uapa  TouTou   X6yo'j<;  ibpjjLTjxoTot?  to  be   read,    and   proceeds— At  (jlsv 

,\    3"Jv  bixaz  6  ^iXoxpaTTjc,    eYYpicpsi  tolvuv  STtiaxoXal  xaXouoiv  autai,  xal 

i   jt'  eli;  TO  '];y^9i(j{jL0t,    iaw  y.y]  itoiujcti  vt)  Aia  r^ori  ft. 

"     oxsT?  a   Sci,    xal   itapa5i5coai   toii;  So   also  ^schines,  Fals.  Leg.  p. 

fxcpixT'Joji  TO  Upov,  OTi  por,9r]0£i  6  46.   c.   41.     u[aiv  5s   Ta09'    6pu)v    oux 

:     HOC  6 'A97)vaia)v    siri   toix;   Siaxui-  lYpt'j'sv  ETciaToXrjv  6  ^iXiTTTro?,  s^isvai 

;     '3vto<;  TaiJTct  7iYV£o9ai.  tms-q  t^j    Suvajxsi,    Por)9T^aovTa(:  toi<; 

/,    The  fact,  that  by  this  motion  of  Sixaloic;  ^^schin^s  only  notices  one 

.>    ilokratfes  the  peace  was  extended  of  the  two  letters.    Bohnecke  (Eor- 

"the  posterity"  of  the  Athenians  schungen,    p.    412)    conceives    the 

3  dwelt  Upon  by  Demosthengs  letters  as  having  been  written  and 

"the   greatest  disgrace  of  all;"  sent  between  the  16th  and  23rd  of 

thanintensity  of  emphasis  which  the  month  Skirrophorion. 

is  difficult  to  enter  into  (Philip-  «  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359. 

•  '*•  P-  73).  »  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  379. 
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adapted,  in  whichever  way  they  were  taken.  If  the  Att 
nians  came  to  Thermopylae,  they  would  come  as  his  alii 
— not  as  allies  of  the  Phokians.  Not  only  they  would 
in  the  midst  of  his  superior  force,  and  therefore  as  it  we 
hostages;!  i^ut  they  would  be  removed  from  contact  wi 
the  Phokians,  and  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  latter 
additional  force  of  intimidation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  t 
Athenians  determined  not  to  come,  they  would  at  any  ra 
interpret  his  desire  for  their  presence  as  a  proof  that 
contemplated  no  purposes  at  variance  with  their  wishes  a 
interests,  and  would  trust  the  assurances,  given  by  ^schir 
and  his  other  partisans  at  Athens,  that  he  secretly  meant  w 
towards  the  Phokians.  This  last  alternative  was  what  Phi! 
both  desired  and  anticipated.  He  wished  only  to  depri 
the  Phokians  of  all  chance  of  aid  from  Athens,  and  to  be  l< 
to  deal  with  them  himself.  His  letters  served  to  blind  t ' 
Athenian  public,  but  his  partisans  took  care  not  to  mo 
the  assembly  2  to  a  direct  compliance  with  their  invitatit 
Indeed  the  proposal  of  such  an  expedition  (besidesthe  star 
ing  dislike  of  the  citizens  towards  military  service)  woi 
have  been  singularly  repulsive,  seeing  that  the  Atheni? 
would  have  had  to  appear,  ostensibly  at  least,  in  armsagaii 
their  Phokian  allies.  The  conditional  menace  of  the  Atl 
nian  assembly  against  the  Phokians  (in  case  of  refusal 
surrender  the  temple  to  the  Amphiktyons),  decreed  on  t 
motion  of  Philokrates,  was  in  itself  sufficiently  har 
against  allies  often  years'  standing;  and  was  tantamoi 
at  least  to  a  declaration  that  Athens  would  not  interfere 
their  behalf — which  was  all  that  Philip  wanted. 

Among  the  hearers  of  these  debates  at  Athens  w< 
Phokian  deputies  from  these  very  Phokians,  whose  fj  »i 
envoys  now  huug  in  suspense.  It  has  already  b(  I 
deblte^s^ir  stated  that  during  the  preceding  Septemb  I 
Athens—  while  the  Phokians  were  torn  by  intestine  c  | 
Phaiffiku8°  sensions,  Phalaekus,  the  chief  of  the  mercenari  | 
at  Ther-  had  repudiated  aid  (invited  by  his  Phokian  i  | 
mopyiae.        ponents)  both  from  Athens  and  Sparta;  3  feel:  ( 

*  This  was   among  the   grounds  41);  who  treats   the  objection  v  ( 

of  objection,  taken  by  Demosthenes  contempt,    though   it    seems    v  | 

and   his    friends,    against    the    de-  grounded  and  reasonable.              < 

spatch    of   forces    to    Thermopylae  •  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  366,     1 

in   compliance  with  the  letter   of  »  iEschinfes,  Fals.  Leg.    p.  46  I 

Philip— according  to  the  assertion  41. 
of  .3:8chiu6s  (Fals.   Leg.  p.  46.  o. 
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strong  enough  to  hold  Thermopylae  by  his  own  force. 
During  the  intervening  months,  however,  both  his  strength 
ind  his  pride  had  declined.  Though  he  still  occupied 
rhermopylse  with  8000  or  10,000  mercenaries,  and  still 
'etained  superiority  over  Thebes,  with  possession  of  Orcho- 
nenus,  Koroneia,  and  other  places  taken  from  the  The- 
3ans  1 — yet  his  financial  resources  had  become  so  insufiicient 
or  a  numerous  force,  and  the  soldiers  had  grown  so  disor- 
ierly  from  want  of  regular  pay,  2  that  he  thought  it  pru- 
ient  to  invite  aid  from  Sparta — during  the  spring,  while 
Athens  was  deserting  the  Phokians  to  make  terms  with 
Philip.  Archidamus  accordingly  came  to  Thermopylae, 
vith  1 000  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries. 3  The  defensive  force 
hus  assembled  was  amply  sufficient  against  Philip  by  land; 
)ut  that  important  pass  could  not  be  held  without  the 
cooperation  of  a  superior  fleet  at  sea.*  Now  the  Phokians 
lad  powerful  enemies  even  within  the  pass — theThebans; 
md  there  was  no  obstacle,  except  the  Athenian  fleet  under 
Proxenus  atOreus,^  to  prevent  Philip  from  landing  troops 
n  the  rear  of  Thermopylae,  joining  theThebans,  and  making 
limself  master  of  Phokis  from  the  side  towards  Boeotia. 

To  the  safety  of  the  Phokians,  therefore,  the  con- 
inued  maritime  protection  of  Athens  was  in- 
lispensable;  and  they  doubtless  watched  with  ence^ofthe 
rembling  anxiety  the  deceitful  phases  of  Athe-  ^^^"J^^t^g 
lian  diplomacy  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  SfaiTaid  S 
!47-346  B.C.  Their  deputies  must  have  been  ^^^'^^  ^her- 
)resent  at  Athens  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  ^^^^  ^' 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  387.  misium  was  not  less  essential  than 

*  .ffischines,  Pals.  Leg.   p.  46.  c.     the    land    force    of   Leonidas    en- 
1.    This  statement  of  Machines—     camped  in  the  pass  itself. 

bout  the  declining  strength  of  the  *  That   the    Phokians   could   not 

'bokians  and  the  causes  thereof—  maintain  Thermopylae  without  the 

ad    every    appearance    of    being  aid    of  Athens— and    that    Philip 

orrect  in  point  of  fact;  though  it  could    march    to    the    frontier    of 

vill   not    sustain   the   conclusions  Attica,   without   any   intermediate 

/hicb  he  builds  upon  it.  obstacle      to      prevent      him,      if 

Compare    Demosth.    Olynth.    iii,  Olynthus  were  suffered  to  fall  into 

.  30.  (delivered  four  years  earlier),  his  hand  — is   laid  doan   emphatic- 

icEipTjxoTtov  6=  ypr;[jLaai  Ocoxscuv,  &c.  ally  by  Demosthenes    in  the   first 

»  Demosth.    Fals.    Leg.    p.     365  ;  Olynthiac,  nearly  four  years  before 

Uodor    xvi.  59.  the    month    of   Skirrophorion,   346 

*  For  the  defence  of  Thermopylae,  B.C. 

t  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  ""Av  5'  exsiva  C)iXi7tito<;  ^a^ig,  Tt? 
I^erxSs,  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Arte-      auxov  xtoXujsi    Ssupo    paSl^isiv;    Sifj- 
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and  sworn  in  March  346  B.C.  Though  compelled 
endure  not  only  the  refusal  of  Antipater  excludi 
them  from  the  oath,  but  also  the  consent  of  their  Ath 
nian  allies,  tacitly  acted  upon  without  being  formally  a 
nounced,  to  take  the  oath  without  them — they  neverthele 
heard  the  assurances,  confidently  addressed  by  Philokrat 
and  -^schines  to  the  people,  that  this  refusal  was  a  me 
feint  to  deceive  the  Thessalians  and  Thebans — that  Phil 
would  stand  forward  as  the  protector  of  the  Phokians 
and  that  all  his  real  hostile  purposes  were  directed  agair 
Thebes.  How  the  Phokians  interpreted  such  tortuous  a; 
contradictory  policy,  we  are  not  told.  But  their  fate  hu: 
upon  the  determination  of  Athens;  and  during  the  tir 
when  the  Ten  Athenian  envoys  were  negotiating  or  i 
triguing  with  Philip  at  Pella,  Phokian  envoys  were  the 
also,  trying  to  establish  some  understanding  with  Phil 
through  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  support.  Bo 
Philip  and  -^schines  probably  amused  them  with  favoi 
able  promises.  And  though,  when  the  oaths  were  at  h 
administered  to  Philip  at  Pherse,  the  Phokians  we  i 
formally  pronounced  to  be  excluded — still  the  fair  wor 
of  ^schines,  and  his  assurances  of  Philip's  good  intentio 
towards  them,  were  not  discontinued. 

While  Philip  marched  straight  from  Pherse  to  Th( 
News  re-       mopylse — and  while   the   Athenian  envoys   i 
ceived  at      turned   to   Athens — Phokian   deputies   visit 
pyiffi'of'the  Athens  also,  to  learn  the  last  determination 
determina-     the  Athenian  people,  upon  which   their   o^ . 
Athens  destiny  turned.     Though  Philip,  on  reachi: 

against  the  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae,  summon  <i 
Phokians.  ^Yie  Phokian  leader  Phalaekus  to  surrender  t  <j 
pass,  and  offered  him  terms — Phalaekus  would  make  | 
reply  until  his  deputies  returned  from  Athens.*  The  j 
deputies,  present  at  the  public  assembly  of  the  16  I 
Skirrophorion,   heard   the  same  fallacious   assurances     I 

Potoi;  01,  el  |X7)   Xlav  Ttixpov  elitelv,  6  <l)i).t7ijroc  ev   IIuXoi?   :^6t)  xal  t 

xai   auveioPaXoOaiv    eToi|xu>;.     'A).Xd  <I>tuxE05iv  exTjYYsXXeTO  (I)v  oC»5ev  c 

Ocuxei?;    ol  Trjv   olxeiav   oby   oloi  re  oreuov   exei/ot.     Srjfisiov   6e — ou    •; 

8vTec   9uXaTTeiv,    eov    fxrj    pOTiSf^oeQ'  Sv  Ssup  ^xov   ibi;    yjjia;  .  .  .  .  itapf/ 

o(terc'".Demo8th.  Olynth.  i.  p.  16).  y^^P  ^'  '^^''  *I>uJxecov  itpeoPei?  evQd 

•  Demosth.     Fals.    Leg.    p.     359.  xal   ■^v    outo'k;    xal    tI    oicoyyeXou 

•^xo|iev  Se   SeOpo  iuo   t^<;   itpeaptla?  outoi    (.aiJschinfes,  Philokratis,  4 

T^c  eitl   TO'jc  Spxou?  Tpin  eitl  fiexa  xal    tI    'j*rj»ieio9£     u|xei«,     erifii 

TOu  2xippo(popiu)vo(  M.Yjvo;,  xal  itap^v  slSevat. 
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ore,  respecting  Philip's  designs,  repeated  by  Philokra- 
and  ^schines  with   unabated   impudence,    and  still 
epted  by  the  people.     But  they  also  heard,  in  the  very 
le  assembly,  the  decree  proposed  by  Philokrates  and 
)pted,  that  unless  the  Phokians  restored  the  Delphian 
iple  forthwith  to  the  Amphiktyons,  the  Athenian  people 
aid  compel  them  to  do  so  by  armed  force.     If  the  Pho- 
ns  still  cherished  hopes,  this  conditional  declaration  of 
:,  from   a  city  which  still  continued  in  name  to  be 
ir  ally,  opened  their  eyes,  and  satisfied  them  that  no 
)e  was  left  except  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could 
h  Philip.  1  To  defend  Thermopylae  successfully  without 
lens — much  more  against  Athens — was  impracticable. 
Leaving    Athens    after    the   assembly   of  the    16th 
rrophorion,   the   Phokian   deputies   carried  b.c.  346. 
k  the  tidings  of  what  had  passed  to  Phalsekus,   (June.) 
Dm  they  reached  at  Niksea  near  Thermopylae  I'haiaekus 
ut    the  20th  of  the  same  month.2     Three   iYe™-" 
s  afterwards,  Phaleekus,  with  his  powerful  pyi*  under 
ly  of  SOOO  or  10,000  mercenary  infantry  and  J^o^PMilp'!'' 
0  cavalry,  had  concluded  a  convention  with  He  with- 
lip.     The  Lacedaemonian    auxiliaries,  per-  hisTorces, 
ring  the  insincere  policy  of  Athens  and  the  and  aii 
:ain  ruin  of  the  Phokians,  had  gone  away  a  who^'chose 
le  before.  3    It  was  stipulated  in  the  conven-  to  accom- 
i  that  Phalaekus  should  evacuate  the  territory,  ^^""^  '""'• 


Oemosth.  Fals,  Leg.  357.  oi 
Toivuv  (bioxzlc,  (he  xa.  itap'  OficLv 
o^To  ex  t7j;  £XxXr,aia<;  xai  to  T£ 
J|l.a  tout'  IXa^rjy/  TO  TOU  OiXo- 
co?,  xal  TTjv  ini'Cjz'ki.a^  stiuQovto 
rOUTOU  xal  Tot?  uiroa/saii: — xaTd 

!H   TO'J?    TpOTtOU;    (XTtluXovTO. 

schines  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  45.  c. 
touches  upon  the  statements 
3  by  Demosthenes  respecting 
■nvoys  of  Phalaekus  at  Athens, 
the  effect  of  the  news  which 
carried  back  in  determining 
capitulation.  He  complains 
hem  generally  as  being  "got 
gainst  him"  (6  xfiTrifopoz  jis- 
vYjTaii),  but  he  does  not  con- 
ct  them  upon  any  specific 
t.    Nor  does  he  at  all  succeed 

3L.  XI. 


in  repelling  the  main  argument, 
brought  home  with  great  precision 
of  date  by  Demosthenes. 

2  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359: 
compare  Diodor.  xvi.  59.  In  this 
passage,  Demosthenes  reckons  up 
seven  days  between  the  final 
assembly  at  Athens  and  the  capi- 
tulation concluded  by  thePhokians. 
In  another  passage,  he  states  the 
same  interval  at  only  five  days 
(p.  365);  which  is  doubtless  in- 
accurate. In  a  third  passage,  the 
same  interval,  seemingly,  stands  at 
five   or  six  days,  p.  379. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  356-365. 
£7t2i57j  8'  ^x£v  (Philip)  sU  n-JXac, 
A7X£Oai{jL6vioi  o'  c;.ia96|i.£voi  ttjv 
£vs5pav  U7i£)ra)prjaav,  &c. 

Q 
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and  retire  wherever  else  he  pleased,  with  his  entire  r 
cenary  force  and  with  all  such  Phokians  as  chose  to 
company  him.  The  remaining  natives  threw  themse 
en  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

All  the  towns  in  Phokis ,  twenty-two  in  number, 
getherwiththe  pass  of  Thermopylae,  were  plr 
in  the  hands  of  Philip  ;  all  surrendering  at 
cretion;  all  without  resistance.  The  moD 
Philip  was  thus  master  of  the  country,  he  jo 
his  forces  with  those  of  the  Thebans ,  and 
claimed  his  purpose  of  acting  thoroughly  i 
their  policy;  of  transferring  to  them  a  consi 
able  portion  of  Phokis;  of  restoring  to  t 
Orchomenus,  Korsiae,  and  Koroneia,  Boec 
towns  which  the  Phokians  had  taken  from  tl 
and  of  keeping  the  rest  of  Boeotia  in  theii 
pendence,  just  as  he  found  it.  i 

In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians,  after  having  pa  ■ 
the  decree  above  mentioned,  re-appointed 
the  very  same  assembly  of  the  1 6th  Skirro 
rion — June)  the  same  ten  envoys  to  carry  i  i 
ligence  of  it  to  Philip,  and  to  be  witness 
the  accomplishment  of  the  splendid  pror 
made  in  his  name.  But  Demosthenes  immed  j 
ly  swore  off,  and  refused  to  serve;  while  M 
nes,  though  he  did  not  swear  off,  was  neve: 
less  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  t 
This  at  least  is  his  own  statement;  thougl: 
mosthenes  affirms,  that  the  illness  was  a 
concerted  pretence,  in  order  that^schines  n  > 
remain  at  home  to  counterwork  any  reaction  of  public 
ing  at  Athens,  likely  to  arise  on  the  arrival  of  the  bad  1 1 


All  the 
towns  in 
Phokis  sur- 
render at 
discretion 
to  Philip, 
who  de- 
clares his 
full  con- 
currence 
and  sym- 
pathy   with 
the  The- 
hans. 


B.C.  346. 

(June.) 

Third  em- 
bassy sent 
by  the 
Athenians 
to    Philip— 
the  envoys 
return 
without 
seeing  him, 
on  hearing 
of  the  Pho- 
kian  con- 
vention. 


>  Demosthen.  Pais.  Leg,  p.  359, 
360,  365,  379,  413.  6  8e  (^schinSa) 
ToaouTov  6ei  TcJbv  UKnpyovxojv  -ivo 
alyjiaXcuTOv  efi»oai,  ijjaH'  2Xov  tottov 
%ai  irXeiv  •^  fioplouc  (isv  67tXiTO{;, 
Ofiou  5e  yiXlouc  tititea?  t«I)v  OTtap- 
yovTtov  0UfjL|xiyujv,  ^ntu?  olyjioXioToi 
Yevu)vTai  OiXinTciw    oup.:rapeaxeuaaev. 

Diodorus  (xvi.  59)  states  the  mer- 
cenaries of  Phalsekus  at  8000  men. 

Because  the  Phokians  capitulated 
to  Philip  and  not  to  the  Thebans 
(p.  360)— because  not  one   of  their 


towns  made  any  resistanc 
mosthen§8  argues  that  this  ] 
their  confidence  in  the  favo  ; 
dispositions  of  Philip,  as  te 
by  ^ffischinfis.  But  he  oven 
this  argument  against  ,^s( 
The  Phokians  had  no  cboic 
to  surrender,  as  soon  as  all  < 
of  Athenian  aid  was  man 
shut  out.  The  belief  of  favo  i 
dispositions  on  the  part  of  ' 
was  doubtless  an  auxiliary  n 
but  not  the  primary  or  prcdon 
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>  liich  ^schines  knew  tobe  at  hand,  from  Phokis.  i  Others 
aving  been  chosen  in  place  ofJSschines  and  Demosthenes,  2 
he  ten  envoys  set  out,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Chalkis  in 
i^uboea.  It  was  there  that  they  learned  the  fatal  intelli- 
:ence  from  the  mainland  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euboean 
trait.  On  the  23rd  of  Skirrophorion ,  Phalaekus  and  all 
he  Phokian  towns  had  surrendered ;  Philip  was  master  of 
Thermopylae,  had  joined  his  forces  with  theThebans,and 
proclaimed  an  unqualified  philo-Theban  policy  ;  on  the  27th 
f  Skirrophorion ,  Derkyllus,  one  of  the  envoys,  arrived  in 
aste  back  at  Athens ,  having  stopped  short  in  his  mission 
n  hearing  the  facts. 

At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  people  were  hold- 
ag  an  assembly  in  the  Peirseus,  on  matters 
onnected  with  the  docks  and  arsenal;  and  to  dis^pieasure 
bis  assembly,  actually  sitting,  Derkyllus  made  ^t  Athens 
is  unexpected  report. 3  The  shock  to  the  pub-  ^^am^ 
c  of  Athens  was  prodigious.  Not  only  were  sthenes  for 
11  their  splendid  anticipations  of  anti-Theban  cUyTifa^^ 
olicy  from  Philip  (hitherto  believed  and  wel-  good  state 
omed  by  the  people  on  the  positive  assurances  °^  defence. 
f  Philokrates  and  jiEschines)  now  dashed  to  the  ground — 
ot  only  were  the  Athenians  smitten  with  the  conscious- 
ess  that  they  had  been  overreached  by  Philip,  that  they 
ad  played  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  the  Thebans, 
ad  that  they  had  betrayed  their  allies  the  Phokians  to 
uin — but  they  felt  also  that  they  had  yielded  up  Thermo- 
ylae,  the  defence  at  once  of  Attica  and  of  Greece,  and  that 
he  road  to  Athens  lay  open  to  their  worst  enemies  the 
'hebans,  now  aided  by  Macedonian  force.  Under  this 
ressure  of  surprise,  sorrow,  and  terror,  the  Athenians,  on 
le  motion  of  Kallisthenes,  passed  these  votes — To  put  the 
'eiraeus,  as  well  as  the  fortresses  throughout  Attica,  in 
nmediate  defence— To  bring  within  these  walls  for  safety 
f  11  the  women  and  children,  and  all  the  moveable  property, 
ow  spread  abroad  in  Attica — To  celebrate  the  approaching 

*Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.   p.   378;  aOxoy,  &c. 

iSchin^s,  Eals.   Leg.   p.  40.   c.  30.  -S^schines  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  43) 

appears  that  the  ten  envoys  were  does  not   seem    to    deny    this    di- 

0^  Jt  all  the  same— rtbv  aXXtov  tou?  stinctly. 

Xei  a-:  0  0?  -o-j;  aoToo;,  &c.  ^  Demosthen.  Fals.   Leg.  p.   359, 

*  Demosthen.  Fals.    Leg.    p.    380.  360,  365,  379. 
)9'  8ti  j:p£{j[iiUTy)5  aXXoi;  ^pr]TO  dv9' 
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-SlschinSs 
and  other 
Athenian 
envoys  visit 
Philip  in 
Phokis— 
triumphant 
celebration 
of  Philip's 
success. 


festival  of  the  Herakleia,  not  in  the  country,  as  was  usu; 
but  in  the  interior  of  Athens,  i 

Such  were  the  significant  votes,  the  like  of  which  hj 
not  been  passed  at  Athens  since  the  Pelopo 
nesian  war,  attesting  the  terrible  reaction 
feeling  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  disastro 
news  from  Phokis.  -Machines  had  now  recove 
ed  from  his  indisposition;  or  (if  we  are  to  l 
lieve  Demosthenes)  found  it  convenient  to  I 
aside  the  pretence.  He  set  out  as  self-appoir 
ed  envoy,  without  any  new  nomination  by  t 
people — probably  with  such  of  the^en  as  were  favoural 
to  his  views — to  Philip  and  to  the  joint  Macedonian  ai 
Theban  army  in  Phokis.  And  what  is  yet  more  remar 
able,  be  took  his  journey  thither  through  Thebes  itsel 
though  his  speeches  and  his  policy  had  been  for  mont 
past  (according  to  his  own  statement)  violently  anti-Tl 
ban; 3  and  though  he  had  affirmed  (this  however  rests  up 
the  testimony  of  his  rival)  that  the  Thebans  had  set  a  pri 
upon  his  head.  Having  joined  Philip,  ^schines  took  p£ 
in  the  festive  sacrifices  and  solemn  paeans  celebrated 
the  Macedonians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians,*  in  commem< 
ation  and  thanksgiving  for  their  easy ,  though  long-def 
red  triumph  over  the  Phokians,  and  for  the  conclusion 
the  Ten-Years  Sacred  War. 


»  Demosthen.  "Fals.  Leg.  p.  368- 
379.  ^schinfis  also  acknowledges 
the  passing  of  this  vote,  for  bring- 
ing in  the  moveable  property  of 
Athens  into  a  place  of  safety ; 
though  he  naturally  says  very  little 
about  it  (Fals..  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  42). 

In  the  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
De  Corona,  p.  238,  this  decree, 
moved  by  Kallisthen§s,  is  not  only 
alluded  to,  but  purports  to  be  given 
veriatim.  The  date  as  we  there 
read  it-the  21st  of  the  month  of 
Msemakterion— is  unquestionably 
wrong ;  for  the  real  decree  must 
have  been  passed  in  the  concluding 
days  of  the  month  Skirrophorion, 
immediately  after  hearing  the  report 
of  Derkyllus.    This  manifest  error 


of  date  will  not  permit  us   to 
lieve  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
cument.     Of   these   supposed   > 
ginal    documents,   inserted   in 
oration    De   Coron&,    Droysen 
other  critics  have  shown  some 
be  decidedly  spurious  ;  and  all 
so  doubtful  that  I  forbear  to 
them  as  authority. 

*  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  Si 

*  JEschings,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41 
32.  p.  43.  c.  36.  .ffischinds  acci 
Demosthends  of  traitorous  part 
ity  for  Thebes. 

*  Demosthen.  Fals.   Leg.  p. 
De  CoronA,  p.  321.   JEschinfts  (I 
Leg.  p.  49,  50)  admits,  and  trie 
justify,  the  proceeding. 
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Shortly  after  Philip  had  become  master  of  Thermopylae 
dPhokis,  he  communicated  his  success  in  a  -,  . 
:ter  to  the  Athenians.     His  letter  betokened   fessio^nVof 
'uU  consciousness  of  the  fear  and  repugnance   ?jJ^^^^+^° 
lich  his  recent  unexpected  proceedings  had   mans,  after 
cited  at  Athens:  1  but  in  other  respects,  it  was   ^^^  ^°^- 
nciliatory  and  even  seductive ;  expressing  great  Thermo - 
^ard  for  them  as  his  sworn  allies,  and  promis-  py^^  •  i**^- 
y  again  that  they  should  reap  solid  fruits  from  h^s^lar^ 
3  alliance.    It  allayed  that  keen  apprehension  tisans  at 
Macedonian  and  Theban  attack,  which  had 
luced  the  Athenians  recently  to  sanction  the  precaution- 
f  measures   proposed   by  Kallisthenes.     In  his  subse- 
ent  communications  also  with  Athens ,  Philip  found  his 
vantage  in  continuing  to  profess  the  same  friendship 
dto intersperse  similarpromises; 2  which,  when  enlarged 
on  by  his   partisans   in   the   assembly,  contributed  to 
3ase  the  Athenians  and  lull  them  into  repose,   thus   en- 
ling  him  to  carry  on  without  opposition  real  measures  of 
insidious  or  hostile  character.     Even  shortly  after  Phi- 
's passage  of  Thermopylae,  when  he  was  in  full  coopera- 
n  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  JEschines  boldly 
stified  him  by  the  assertion,  that  these  Thebans  and  Thes- 
ians  had  been  too  strong  for  him,  and  had  constrained 
n  against  his  will  to  act  on  their  policy,  both  to  the  ruin 
the  Phokians  and  to  the  offence  of  Athens. 3     And  we 
anot  doubt  that  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 

Demosth.   De   Corona,    p.  237,  about  the  excellent  dispositions  of 

,239.    It  is  evident  that  Demo-  Philip    towards   Athens,    and    the 

enSs   found   little  in   the  letter  great    benefits    which   Philip   pro- 

ich    could     be    turned    against  raised  to   confer  upon   her,   for  at 

lip.    Its  tone   must  have  been  least  several  months  after  this  cap- 

usible  and  winning.  ture  of  Thermopylae. .^schings,  cont. 

.  letter  is   inserted  verhatim  in  Timarch.   p.  24.  c.  33.    OiXtTtTcov  6s 

5  oration,    professing   to  be  the  vuv  fxsv  6ia  ttjv  tiov  Xoyujv  e'jcprjfxiav 

:er  of  Philip    to  the  Athenians,  euaivcb*    sav   S'    ouxoi;    ev  toI?  itpo? 

igree    with    those    critics    who  u[j.5ti;    spyoiq  YevrjTai,   olo?  vuv  eaxiv 

ibt  or  disbelieve  the  genuineness  ev  Toti;  'jTtoaysijscjiv,  aacpaX^  xai  pa- 

Ihis  letter,   and  therefore  I  do  6iov  tov  y.a9'  cub-zoo  uoirjueTat  euaivov. 

cite  it.    If  Demosthenes   had  This  oration  was   delivered    ap- 

.  before  him  a  letter  so  peremp-  parently  about  the  middle  of  Olymp. 

7  and  insolent  in  its  tone,   he  108,  3;  some  months  after  the  con- 

ild  have  animadverted  upon  it  quest  of  Thermopylae  by  Philip. 

:h  more  severely.  »  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  C2;  Phi- 

iEschines    went    on    boasting  lippic  ii.  p.  C3. 
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Olynthus,  which  must  soon  have  occurred,  diffused  a  livel 
satisfaction  at  Athens,  and  tended  for  the  time  to  counte. 
vail  the  mortifying  public  results  of  her  recent  policy. 
Master  as  he  now  was  of  Phokis,  at  the  head  of  an  i 
A  resistible  force  of  Macedonians  and  Theban 

phiktyonic  Philip  restored  the  Delphian  temple  to  its  ii 
assembly  is  habitants,  and  convoked  anew  the  Amphikty( 
anew?  nic  assembly,  wliich  had  Dot  met  since  the  seizui 

Rigorous  of  the  temple  by  Philomelus.  The  Amphi] 
against  the  tyous  reassembled  under  feelings  of  vindicti\ 
Phokians.  antipathy  against  the  Phokians,  and  of  unqu. 
excluded  Hfied  devotiou  to  Philip.  Their  first  vote  wj 
from  the  to  dispossess  the  Phokians  of  their  place  in  tl 
and^  Philip  assembly  as  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  Amphil 
is  admitted  tyouic  races,  and  to  confer  upon  Philip  the  pla( 
iSace/'^  and  two  votes  (each  of  the  twelve  races  had  tv 
votes)  thus  left  vacant.  All  the  rights  to  whi(  ^ 
the  Phokians  laid  claim  over  the  Delphian  temple  wei 
formally  cancelled.  All  the  towns  in  Phokis,  twenty-tv 
in  number,  were  dismantled  and  broken  up  into  village 
Abae  alone  was  spared;  being  preserved  by  its  ancient  ar 
oracular  temple  of  Apollo,  and  by  the  fact  that  its  inhabi 
ants  had  taken  no  part  in  the  spoliation  of  Delphi,  i  N 
village  was  allowed  to  contain  more  than  fifty  houses,  n« 
to  be  nearer  to  another  than  a  minimum  distance  of  oi 
furlong.  Under  such  restriction,  the  Phokians  were  st 
allowed  to  possess  and  cultivate  their  territory,  with  tl 
exception  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  frontier  transferr< 
to  the  Thebans;2  but  they  were  required  to  pay  to  the  D( 
phian  temple  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  talents,  until  tl 
wealth  taken  away  should  have  been  made  good.  Tl 
horses  ofthe  Phokians  were  directed  to  be  sold;  their  arr 
were  to  be  cast  down  the  precipices  of  Parnassus,  or  bun 
Such  Phokians  as  had  participated  individually  in  the  sp 
liation,  were  proclaimed  accursed,  and  rendered  liable 
arrest  wherever  they  were  found.  3 

'  Pausanias,  x.  3,  2.  Leg.  p.  385.     JXtuv   t(I)v   -reiydiv  : 

'  This  transfer  to  the  Thebans  is  tu)v  i:6Xeu>vovaip£aei(;.  Demosther 

not    mentioned   by   Diodorus,   but  causes  this  severe  sentence  of  t 

seems    contained    in   the  words   of  Amphiktyonic   council  to  be  re 

Demo8then6s   (Fals.  Leg.  p.  385)—  to    the  Dikastery  (Demosth.    Ft 

xfj^  Tujv  OiuxecDv  X'^r''^  6z637)v  po'j-  Leg.  p.  301).    Unfortunately  it  L 

XovTai :  compare  p.  3^0.  not  been  preserved. 
•  Diodor.  xvi.  60;  Demosth.  Fals. 
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By  the  same  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  farther,  the 
jacedsemonians,  as  having  been  allies  of  the  Phokians, 
fere  dispossessed  of  their  franchise,  that  is,  of  their  right 

0  concur  in  the  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  of  the  Dorian 
ation.  This  vote  probably  emanated  from  the  political 
ntipathies  of  the  Argeians  and  Messenians.  i 

The  sentence,  rigorous  as  it  is,  pronounced  by  the 
Unphiktyons  against  the  Phokians,  was  merci-  ^^^.^  ^^^ 
ill  as  compared  with  some  of  the  propositions  wretched- 
3ade  in  the  assembly.  The  (Eteeans  went  so  J^^^j^a^s^® 
ir  as  to  propose,  that  all  the  Phokians  of  mili- 
ary age  should  be  cast  down  the  precipice;  and^schines 
akes  credit  to  himself  for  having  induced  the  assembly  to 
ear  their  defence,  and  thereby  preserved  their  lives.  2  But 
hough  the  terms  of  the  sentence  may  have  been  thus 
Dftened,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  execution  of  it  by  The- 
;ans,  Thessalians,  and  other  foreigners  quartered  on  the 
ountry — all  bitter  enemies  of  the  Phokian  name,  and 
iving  vent  to  their  antipathies  under  the  mask  of  pious 
idignation  against  sacrilege — went  far  beyond  the  literal 
3rms  in  active  cruelty.  That  the  Phokians  were  stripped 
nd  slain  3 — that  children  were  torn  from  their  parents, 
ives  from  their  husbands,  and  the  images  of  the  gods 
•cm  their  temples — that  Philip  took  for  himself  the  lion's 
hare  of  the  plunder  and  moveable  property — all  these  are 
lets  naturally  to  be  expected,  as  incidental  to  the  violent 
leasure  of  breaking  up  the  cities  and  scattering  the  in- 
abitants.     Of  those,  however,  who  had  taken  known  part 

1  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  the  greater  number  went 
ito  exile  with  Phalsekus;  and  not  they  alone,  but  even  all 
ich  of  the  moderate  and  meritorious  citizens  as  could  find 
leans  to  emigrate.  ^  Many  of  them  obtained  shelter  at 
.thens.    The   poorer  Phokians   remained   at   home   by 

*  Pausanias,   x.  8,  2.  solatium  fuit,  quod  cum  Philippus 

*  iEschines,  Pals.  Leg.  p.  47.  c.  44.  portione   praedse   socios  fraudasset, 

*  Justin,  viii.  5.  "Victi  igitur  nihil  rerum  suarum  apud  inimicos 
icessitate,  pacta,  salute   se  dedi-  viderunt." 

irtint.    Sed  pactio  ejus  fidei  fuit,  Compare  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg. 

;JU8  antea  fuerat  deprecati  belli  p.  36(i. 

omissio.   Igitur  cseduntur  passim  *  -^schinSs,  Fals.  Leg.   p.  47.  c. 

piunturque:    non   liberi  parent!-  44;    Demosth,   Fals.    Leg.    p.    366; 

18,    non    conjuges    maritis,     non  Demosthen.   De  Pace,    p.   61.      oTt 

orum  simulacra  teraplis  suis  re-  xou;  Oujxeiov  ^^•(a.Cio.i;  ai^i'^o^L^•^,  Ac. 
iquuntur.    Unum  tantum  miseris 
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necessity.  But  such  was  the  destruction  inflicted  by  th 
conquerors,  that  even  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  whei 
Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian  envoys  passed  througl 
the  country  in  their  way  to  the  Amphiktyonic  meeting  a 
Delphi,  they  saw  nothing  but  evidences  of  misery;  old  met 
women,  and  little  children,  without  adults — ruined  houses 
impoverished  villages,  half-cultivated  fields,  i  Well  migh 
Demosthenes  say  that  events  more  terrific  and  momentou 
had  never  occurred  in  the  Grecian  world,  either  in  his  ow: 
time  or  in  that  of  his  predecessors.  2 

It  was  but  two  years  since  the  conquest  and  ruin  c 
Olynthus,  and  of  thirty-two  Chalkidic  Grecia 
cities  besides,  had  spread  abroad  everywher 
the  terrors  and  majesty  of  Philip's  name.  Bu 
he  was  now  exalted  to  a  still  higher  pinnacL 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Phokians,  the  captur 
of  Thermopylae,  and  the  sight  of  a  permanec 
Macedonian  garrisoh,  occupying  from  hencf 
forward  Niksea  and  other  places  commandin 
the  pass. 3  He  was  extolled  as  restorer  c 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  as  avengin 
champion  of  the  Delphian  god,  against  the  sacrilegiou 
Phokians.  That  he  should  have  acquired  possession  of  a 
unassailable  pass,  dismissed  the  formidable  force  ofPhala 
kus,  and  become  master  of  the  twenty-two  Phokian  citie 
all  without  striking  a  blow — was  accounted  the  mof 
wonderful  of  all  his  exploits.  It  strengthened  more  tha 
ever  the  prestige  of  his  constant  good  fortune.  Havin 
been  now,  by  the  vote  of  the  Amphiktyons,  invested  wit  : 
the  right  of  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  previously  exercise 
by  the  Phokians,  he  acquired  a  new  Hellenic  rank,  wit  i 
increased  facilities  for  encroachment  and  predominance  i  1 


Irresistible 
ascendency 
of  Philip. 
He  is  named 
by  the 
Amphik- 
tyons pre- 
siding 
celebrator 
of  the 
Pythian 
festival  of 
346  B.C. 


•Demosth.Fals.  Leg.p.  361.  9eafjia 
Seivov  xal  eXeeivov  0T£  Yap  vuv  eTto- 
pei>6[j.e8a  el?  AeXcpO'lx;  e?  dvdtY- 
xr,c  ^v  opav  rjfiiv  itavxa  xauTa,  oixioc 
•xaTe(Jxa|jL}jLeva(;,  TeivT)  Tr£pn[jpy)p.sva, 
XU)pav  epr,|jiov  xtbv  ev  t^  rjAixia,  fii- 
vaio  Se  xal  itoiSdpia  oXiYa  xot  Ttpso- 
pOxa?  dv8pd)rooc  olxTpou?,  oyS'  Sv 
«Ic  8'JvaiT'  e«pixea9oi  xcj)  XoYtj*  t«I)v 
ixtl  xaxu)v  vuv  ovTOJv. 

As  this  oration  was  delivered  in 
343-342  B.c.j  the  adverb  of  time  vuv 


may  be  reasonably  referred  to  tl 
early  part  of  that  year,  and  tl 
journey  to  Delphi  was  perhai 
undertaken  for  the  spring  meetii 
of  the  Amphiktyonic  council 
that  year;  between  two  and  thr 
years  after  the  destruction  of  ti 
Phokians  by  Philip. 

<  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  361. 

*  Demostb.  ad  Philipp.EpistolM 
p.  163.   Nixaiav  |jitv  cppoupi  xaxej^u 
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Hellenic  affairs.  Moreover,  in  the  month  of  August  346 
B.C.,  about  two  months  after  the  surrender  of  Phokis  to 
Philip,  the   season  recurring  for  celebrating   the   great 

i  Pythian  festival,  after  the  usual  interval  of  four  years, 
the  Amphiktyons  conferred  upon  Philip  the  signal  honour 
of  nominating  him  president  to  celebrate  this  festival,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians;i  an  honor- 
ary pre-eminence,  which  ranked  among  the  loftiest  aspira- 
tions of  ambitious  Grecian  despots,  and  which  Jason  of 

\  Pherse  had  prepared  to  appropriate  for  himself  twenty- four 
years  before,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  assassinated.  2  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  indignant  at 
the  unexpected  prostration  of  their  hopes  and  the  utter 
ruin  of  their  allies,  refused  to  send  deputies  to  the  Am- 
phiktyons— affected  even  to  disregard  the  assembly  as 
irregular — and  refrained  from  despatching  their  sacred 
legation  as  usual,  to  sacrifice  at  the  Pythian  festival. ^ 
The  Amphiktyonic  vote  did  not  the  less  pass;  without  the 
concurrence,  indeed,  either  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  yet 
with  the  hearty  support  not  only  of  Thebans  and  Thes- 
salians,  but  also  of  Argeians,  Messenians,  Arcadians,  and 
all  those  who  counted  upon  Philip  as  a  probable  auxiliary 
against  their  dangerous  Spartan  neighbour. 4  And  when 
envoys  from  Philip  and  from  the  Thessalians  arrived  at 
Mhens,  notifying  that  he  had  been  invested  with  the  Am- 
phiktyonic suffrage,  and  inviting  the  concurrence  of  Athens 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  60.  TiQsvai  ok  xal  recognised  presidents  of  the  Isth- 
cov  dyibva  tcuv  I1'jQI.u>v  <I)iXiir7:ov  mian  festival.  I  cannot  but  think 
icTo  Boitu-ubv  xal  6iTTa),«JL)v,  Sia  'o  that  Diodorus  has  been  misle.  by 
ivopivQio'j.;  fjLETsayTjxivai  -oii;  ^uj-  a  confusion  of  these  two  festivals 
csuai  z\c,  to  QalOv  7:apavO[j.la?.  one  with  the  other. 

The    reason    here    assigned     by         "^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi. 
Diodorus,    why    the    Amphiktyons  '  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  380— 398. 

olacedthecelebrationofthePythian 
'estival  in  the  hands  of  Philip, 
;anuot  be  understood.  It  may  be 
rue,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
Corinthians  had  allied  themselves 
s-ith  the  Phokians  during  the  Sacred 
iVar— though  there  is  no  other 
■vidence  of  the  fact  except  this 
:iassage.  But  the  Corinthians  were 
iever    invested   witli    any  authori- 

itive  character  in  reference  to  the 
Pythian   festival.    They  were  the 
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in  his  reception,  prudential  considerations  obliged  the 
Athenians,  though  against  their  feelings,  to  pass  a  vote  of 
concurrence.  Even  Demosthenes  was  afraid  to  break  the 
recent  peace,  however  inglorious,  and  to  draw  upon 
Athens  a  general  Amphiktyonic  war,  headed  by  the  king 
of  Macedon.  i 

Here  then  was  a  momentous  political  change  doubly 
fatal  to  the  Hellenic  world :  first,  in  the  new 
position  of  Philip  both  as  master  of  the  keys 
of  Greece  and  as  recognised  Amphiktyonic 
leader,  with  means  of  direct  access  and  influence 
even  on  the  inmost  cities  of  Peloponnesus;  next, 
in  the  lowered  banner  and  uncovered  frontier 
of  Athens,  disgraced  by  the  betrayal  both  of  her  PhokiaD 
allies  and  of  the  general  safety  of  Greece,  and  recompensed 
only  in  so  far  as  she  regained  her  captives. 

How  came  the  Athenians  to  sanction  a  peace  at  once 
dishonourable  and  ruinous,  yielding  to  Philip 
that  important  pass,  the  common  rampart  oi 
Attica  and  of  Southern  Greece,  which  he  could 
never  have  carried  in  war  at  the  point  of  the 
sword?  Doubtless  the  explanation  of  this  pro- 
ceeding is  to  be  found,  partly,  in  the  general 
state  of  the  Athenian  mind ;  repugnance  to 
military  cost  and  effort — sickness  and  shame  at  their  past 
war  with  Philip — alarm  from  the  prodigious  success  of  his 
arms — and  pressing  anxiety  to  recover  the  captives  taker 
at  Olynthus.  But  the  feelings  here  noticed,  powerful  at 
they  were,  would  not  have  ended  in  such  a  peace,  had  thej 
not  been  seconded  by  the  deliberate  dishonesty  of  iEschines 
and  a  majority  of  his  colleagues,  who  deceived  their  coun- 
trymen with  a  tissue  of  false  assurances  as  to  the  purposes 
of  Philip,  and  delayed  their  proceedings  on  the  seconc 
embassy  in  such  manner  that  he  was  actually  at  Ther- 
mopylae before  the  real  danger  of  the  pass  was  known  a1 
Athens. 


Great 
change 
effected  by 
this  peace 
in  Grecian 
political 
relations. 


How 
Athens 
came  to 
subscribe 
this  dis- 
graceful 
peace— cor- 
ruption of 
her  envoys. 


»  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  60—63; 
Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  375.  In  the 
latter  passage,  p.  375,  Demosthenes 
accuses  .SJschinfts  of  having  been 
the  only  orator  in  the  city  who 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  proposition, 
there  being  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
assembly  and  in  th^  people  against 
it.    Demosthenes  must  have  forgot- 


ten, or  did  not  wish  to  remember,  hi; 
own  harangue  De  Pace,  deliveret 
three  years  before.  In  spite  of  thi 
repugnance  of  tbe  people,  very  eas: 
to  understand,  I  cjncludethat  tht 
decree  must  have  passed  ;  since,  i 
it  had  been  rejected,  consequence 
must  have  arisen  which  would  baT< 
come  to  our  kn  iwledge. 
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Making  all  just  allowance  for  mistrust  of  Demosthenes 
IS  a  witness,  there  appears  in  the  admissions  Dg^^ogtije 
3f  ^schines  himself  sufficient  evidence  of  cor-   nes  and 
•uption.     His  reply  to  Demosthenes,  though  ^s'^^^*^/?.— 

^  n  Ti  ^   ""  n    X        1  ^       proof ofdis- 

;uccessiully  meeting  some  collateral  aggrava-  honesty  and 
ions,  seldom  touches,  and  never  repels,  the  main  ^^"^-^^ 
irticles  of  impeachment  against  himself.  The  even  from 
iilatory  measures  of  the  second  embassy — the  ^^^  9^? 
)ostponement  of  the  oath-taking  until  Philip  "Missions. 
,vas  within  three  days'  march  of  Thermopylae — the  keeping 
jack  of  information  about  the  danger  of  that  pass,  until 
he  Athenians  were  left  without  leisure  for  deliberating 
Dn  the  conjuncture — all  these  grave  charges  remain  with- 
nit  denial  or  justification.  The  refusal  to  depart  at  once 
m  the  second  embassy,  and  to  go  straight  to  Philip  in 
rhrace  for  the  protection  of  Kersobleptes,  is  indeed  ex- 
plained, but  in  a  manner  which  makes  the  case  rather  worse 
:han  better.  And  the  gravest  matter  of  all — the  false 
issurances  given  to  the  Athenian  public  respecting  Philip's 
purposes — are  plainly  admitted  by  ^schines.^ 

In  regard  to  these  public  assurances  given  by  -^Eschi- 
aes  about  Philip's  intentions,  corrupt  mendacity  appears 
to  me  the  only  supposition  admissible.  There  is  nothing, 
3Yen  in  his  own  account,  to  explain  how  he  came  to  be  be- 
guiled into  such  flagrant  misjudgement;  while  the  hypo- 
thesis of  honest  error  is  yet  farther  refuted  by  his  own  sub- 
•iequent  conduct.  "If  (argues  Demosthenes)  Jl]schines  had 
been  sincerely  misled  by  Philip ,  so  as  to  pledge  his  own 
veracity  and  character  to  the  truth  of  positive  assurances 
given  publicly  before  his  countrymen,  respecting  Philip's 
designs — then  on  finding  that  the  result  belied  him,  and 
that  he  had  fatally  misled  those  whom  he  undertook  to 
guide,  he  would  be  smitten  with  compunction,  and  would 
in  particular  abominate  the  name  of  Philip  as  one  who  had 
disgraced  him  and  made  him  an  unconscious  instrument  of 
treachery.  But  the  fact  has  been  totally  otherwise;  imme- 
diately after  the  peace,  JEschines  visited  Philip  to  share 
his  triumph,  and  has  been  ever  since  his  avowed  partisan 

'  iEschinSs,    Fals.    Leg.    p.    43.  speech    against  Ktesiphon,    p.    65. 

c.  37.    TouTO    oox   outaYYei^aij  aXX*  c.  30.   ib?  rayioxa  siocu  fluXcbvOlXiTt- 

ij-03y£397.i  [jLS  OTjijtv.  iio;  rtop-^X&i  xal  tk?  fi.£v  ev  <I)u)X£uot 

Compare  p.  43,  c.  36.  p.  40.  c.  41.  ttoXsi?  i:apa56  ^(Oi;  dvajidtTou?  enoi- 

p.  52.  c.  54— also  p.  31— 41— also  the  r,3£,  &c. 
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and  advocate."  1  Such  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  th( 
supposition  of  honest  mistake,  and  goes  to  prove — whal 
the  proceedings  of  the  second  embassy  all  bear  out — thai 
^schines  was  the  hired  agent  of  Philip  for  deliberately  de- 
ceiving his  countrymen  with  gross  falsehood.  Even  as  re- 
ported by  himself,  the  language  of  JEschines  betokens  hit 
ready  surrender  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  his  recognitior 
of  Philip  as  a  master;  for  he  gives  not  only  his  consent 
but  his  approbation,  to  the  entry  of  Philip  within  Ther- 
mopylae, 2  only  exhorting  him,  when  he  comes  there,  to  ad 
against  Thebes  and  in  defence  of  the  Boeotian  cities.  This 
in  an  Athenian  envoy,  argues  a  blindness  little  short  0: 
treason.  The  irreparable  misfortune,  both  for  Athens  anc 
for  free  Greece  generally,  was  to  bring  Philip  within  Ther- 
mopylae, with  power  sufficient  to  put  down  Thebes  and  re- 
constitute  Boeotia — even  if  it  could  have  been  made  sur( 
that  such  would  be  the  first  employment  of  his  power.  The 
same  negotiator,  who  had  begun  his  mission  by  the  pre- 
posterous flourish  of  calling  upon  Philip  to  give  up  Amphi- 
polis,  ended  by  treacherously  handing  over  to  him  a  new 
conquest  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  acquired 
Thermopylae,  betrayed  once  before  by  Ephialtes  the  Ma 
lian  to  Xerxes,  was  now  betrayed  a  second  time  by  th( 
Athenian  envoys  to  an  extra-Hellenic  power  yet  more  for- 
midable. 

^  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p,  373,  374.  of  the  Athenian  partisans  of  Philip 

I   translate   the    substance    of  the  whose  soldiers  -were  in  possessioi 

argument,  not  the  words.  of  their  country. 

'  .aSschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43.  c.  36.         The   reason    why   some    of  then 

In    rebutting    the    charge    against  appeared   in  his  favour  is  also  ex 

him  of  having  betrayed  the  Phoki-  plained  by  .3Eschin68  himself,  whei 

ans  to  Philip,  ^schines  (Fals.  Leg.  he   states   that  he  had  pleaded  fo 

p.  46,  47)  dwells  upon  the  circum-  them  before  the  Amphiktyonic  as 

stance,    that   none  of  the  Phokian  sembly,  and  had  obtained  for  then 

exiles    appeared   to    assist    in    the  a  mitigation  of  that  extreme  pen 

accusation,    and   that    some   three  alty    which   their  most  violent  en 

oi    four   Phokians     and    Boeotians  emies     urged    against    them.      Tc 

(whom    he    calls    by    name)    were  captives    at    the     mercy    of    thai: 

ready   to    appear   as  witnesses  in  opponents,    such    an    interfereuct 

his  favour.  might    well    appear   deserving    o 

The   reason   why   none  of  them  gratitude;     quite    apart   from    th< 

appeared   against  him  appears  to  question,    how    far    JFiSchin6s    ai 

me  sufficiently  explained  by  Demo-  envoy,   by   his  previous  communi 

8then6s.    The  Phokians   were  in  a  cations    to   the    Atlienian   people 

state  far  too  prostrate  and   terror-  had  contributed  to  betray  Thermo 

stricken  to  incur  new  enmities,  or  pyloe  and  the  Phokians  to  Philip 
to  come  forward  as  accusers  of  one 
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The  ruinous  peace  of  346  b.c.  was  thus  brought  upon 
Athens  not  simply  by  mistaken  impulses  of  her   This  dis- 
own, but  also  by  the  corruption  of  ^schines  and   peace ^was 
he  major  part  of  her  envoys.     Demosthenes   brought 
lad  certainly  no  hand  in  the  result.     He  stood   Ju^iens  by 
n  decided  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the   the  cor- 
-nvoys:  a  fact  manifest  as  well  from  his  own  ieri%\^n^^ 
irances,    as    from    the  complaints    vented   envoys. 

list  him,  as  a  colleague  insupportably  troublesome, 
y  ^Eschines.  Demosthenes  affirms  too,  that  after  fruitless 
ipposition  to  the  policy  of  the  majority,  he  tried  to  make 
aiown  their  misconduct  to  his  countrymen  at  home  both 
»y  personal  return  and  by  letter;  and  that  in  both  cases  his 
■ttempts  were  frustrated.  Whether  he  did  all  that  he 
ould  towards  this  object,  cannot  be  determined;  but  we 
ind  no  proof  of  any  shortcoming.  The  only  point  upon 
vbich  Demosthenes  appears  open  to  censure,  is,  on  his 
mission  to  protest  emphatically  during  the  debates  of  the 
lonth  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  when  the  Phokians  were 
irst  practically  excluded  from  the  treaty.  I  discover  no 
rher  fault  established  on  probable  grounds  against  him, 
midst  the  multifarious  accusations,  chiefly  personal  and 
oreign  to  the  main  issue,  preferred  by  his  opponent. 

^Respecting   Philokrates — the   actual   mover,   in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  of  all  the  important  resolu-  j     g    j^ 
ions  tending  to  bring  about  this  peace — we   ment  and 
earn',  that  being  impeached  by  Hyperides  i  not  condemna- 
3ng  afterwards,  he  retired  from  Athens  without  phiio- 
tanding  trial,  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence,   i^rates. 
]oth  he  and  ^schines  (so  Demosthenes  asserts)  had  re- 
eived  from  Philip  bribes  and  grants  out  of  the  spoils  of 
)lynthus  ;  and  Philokrates,  especially,  displayed  his  newly- 
cquired  wealth  at  Athens  with  impudent  ostentation.'^ 
hese  are   allegations   in  themselves    probable,    though 


'  Demosth.  Fals.Leg.  p.376.  This  having  made   his   accusation  very 

npeachment     is    alluded    to     by  special.    Having  set  forth  the  ex- 

yperides    himself  in   his   oration  press  words  of  the  decree  proposed 

fence  of  Euxenippus,  recently  and  carried  in  the  public  assembly 

vered  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus,  by  Philokrates,   he   denounces  tho 

edited  by  Mr.  Churchill  Bab-  decree     as     mischievous      to     the 

n,  along  with  fragments  from  people,  and  the  proposer  as  having 

ler  oration  of  Hyperides  (Cam-  been  bribed. 

-'B,    1853,    p.    13).     Hyperides  '^  Demosth.  Eals.  Leg.  p.  375,  376, 

i   some    credit  to   himself  for  377,  386. 
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coming  from  apolitical  rival.  The  peace, ha vingdisappointec 
every  one's  hopes,  came  speedily  to  be  regarded  with  shamt 
and  regret,  of  which  Philokrates  bore  the  brunt  as  its  chie 
author.  Both  JEschines  and  Demosthenes  sought  to  cas 
upon  each  other  the  imputation  of  confederacy  with  Phi 
lokrates. 

The  pious  feeling  of  Diodorus  leads  him  to  describe 
Miserable  with  peculiar  scriousuess,  the  divine  judgement: 
death  of  all  which  fell  on  all  those  concerned  in  despoiling 
fn  "h^Tpo-  the  Delphian  temple.  Phalaekus,  with  his  mer 
*h**D^i°^  cenaries  out  of  Phokis,  retired  first  into  Pelo 
phian  "  pouuesus;  from  thence  seeking  to  cross  to  Ta 
temple.  rentum,  he  was  forced  back  when  actually  oi 

shipboard  by  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  and  passed  into  Kretc 
Here  he  took  service  with  the  inhabitants  ofKnossus  agains 
those  of  Lyktus.  Over  the  latter  he  gained  a  victory,  am 
their  city  was  only  rescued  from  him  by  the  unexpectei 
arrival  of  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus.  That  prince,  re 
cently  the  auxiliary  of  Phalaekus  in  Phokis,  was  now  o: 
his  way  across  the  sea  towards  Tarentum ,  near  which  cit 
he  was  slain  a  few  years  afterwards.  Phalaekus,  repulse 
from  Lyktus,  next  laid  siege  to  Kydonia,  and  was  bringin. 
up  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  when  a  storm  of  thunde 
and  lightning  arose,  so  violent  that  his  engines  "were  burn 
by  the  divine  fire,"i  and  he  himself  with  several  soldier 
perished  in  trying  to  extinguish  the  flames.  His  remainin 
army  passed  into  Peloponnesus,  where  they  embraced  th 
cause  of  some  Eleian  exiles  against  the  government  of  Elis 
but  were  vanquished ,  compelled  to  surrender,  and  eithe 
sold  into  slavery  or  put  to  death.  2  Even  the  wives  of  th  • 
Phokian  leaders,  who  had  adorned  themselves  with  som 
of  the  sacred  donatives  out  of  the  Delphian  temple,  wer 
visited  with  the  like  extremity  of  suffering.  And  whil 
the  gods  dealt  thus  rigorously  with  the  authors  of  the  Sf 
crilege,  they  exhibited  favour  no  less  manifest  towards  thei 
champion  Philip ,  whom  they  exalted  more  and  mor 
towards  the  pinnacle  of  honour  and  dominion.  3 

•  Diodor.  xvi.   63.    67:6  too  Oslou     majestas  vindicata  sit." 

Tc'jpoc  yotTetpX^yQrjoav,  &c.  Some  of  these  mercenaries,  hov 

-  Diodor.  xvi.  61,  62,  63.  ever,    who   had   been  employed  i 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  64;  Justin,  viii.  2.  Phokis,  perished  in  Sicily  in  tl 
*Dignum  itaque  qui  a  Diis  pro-  service  of  Timoleon— as  has  bet 
ximus  habeatur,  per  quern  Deorum  already  related. 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  346  B.C.,  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 
CH^RONEIA  AND  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILIP. 

■I  HAVE  described  in  my  last  chapter  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sacred  War,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Position  of 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  by  Philip;  together  with  ^iiiiip  after 

J.I.       J-  r-  11  p   «.^  1  1         tlie  conclu- 

tne  dishonourable  peace  of  346  b.c,  whereby  sion  of  the 
Athens,  after  a  war  feeble  in  management  and  SacredWar. 
inglorious  in  result,  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  her 
own  envoys  into  the  abandonment  of  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
ipylae — a  new  sacrifice,  not  required  by  her  actual  position, 
and  more  fatal  to  her  future  security  than  any  of  the  pre- 
vious losses.  This  important  pass,  the  key  of  Grreece,  had 
now  come  into  possession  of  Philip,  who  occupied  it,  to- 
gether with  thePhokian  territory,  by  a  permanent  garrison 
of  his  own  troops,  i  The  Amphiktyonic  assembly  had  be- 
come an  instrument  for  his  exaltation.  Both  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  were  devoted  to  his  interest;  rejoicing  in  the 
ruin  of  their  common  enemies  the  Phokians,  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  more  formidable  power  now  established  on 
their  frontiers.  Though  the  power  of  Thebes  had  been 
positively  increased  by  regaining  Orchomenus  and  Koro- 
neia,  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  the  new  position  of 
Philip  brought  upon  her,  as  well  as  upon  Athens  and  the 
rest  of  Grreece,  a  degradation  and  extraneous  mastery  such 
■as  had  never  before  been  endured.  2 

This  new  position  of  Philip,  as  champion  of  the  Am- 
\  phiktyonic  assembly,  and  within  the  line  of  com-   sentimenta 
men  Grecian  defence,  was  profoundly  felt  by  De-   of  Demo- 
mosthenes.     A  short  time  after  the  surrender  recom-^~^® 
of  Thermopylae,  when  the  Thessalian  and  Mace-   mends  ac- 
donian  envoys  had  arrived  at  Athens,  announ-  ?n^'th\^®"^® 
cing  the  recent  determination  of  the  Amphiktyons  peace,  and 
'  to  confer  upon  Philip  the  place  in  that  assembly   ^fTife  ""new 
from  whence  the  Phokians  had  been  just  expelled,   Amphik- 
concurrence  of  Athens  in  this  vote  was  invited;  nUy'of"^'*^" 
but  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  exasperated  PMiip. 

»  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  119,  xexofjLij&oti,  raXXiata  r^jirpaxTai,  irp6« 

'  Demosth.  De  Pace,    p.  62.    vuvl      6s  xifxyjv  xal  So^av,  aiaxiota,  &c, 
*i  B/jfiaioK;  7:p6;   [j.ev   to    Trjv  x6iP'X^ 
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at  the  recent  turn  of  events,  were  hardly  disposed  tc 
acquiesce.  Here  we  find  Demosthenes  taking  the  cau- 
tious side,  and  strongly  advising  compliance.  He  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  refraining  from  any  measure  cal 
culated  to  break  the  existing  peace,  however  de^jlorabk 
may  have  been  its  conditions;  and  of  giving  no  pretence 
to  the  Amphiktyons  for  voting  conjoint  war  against  Athens 
to  be  executed  by  Philip,  i  These  recommendations,  pru- 
dent under  the  circumstances,  prove  that  Demosthenes 
though  dissatisfied  with  the  peace,  was  anxious  to  keep  il 
now  that  it  was  made ;  and  that  if  he  afterwards  came  tc 
renew  his  exhortations  to  war,  this  was  owing  to  new  en- 
croachments and  more  menacing  attitude  on  the  part  o: 
Philip. 

We  have  other  evidences,  besides  the  Demosthenic 
Sentiments  Speech  just  cited,  to  attest  the  effect  of  Philip'f 
t'  ]^^^^^'  new  position  on  the  Grecian  mind.  Shortly 
letter \^o  after  the  peace,  and  before  the  breaking  up  o: 
Philip -his  the  Phokian  towns  into  villages  had  been  fullj 
of  "free  *°"  Carried  into  detail,  Isokrates  published  his  lettei 
Hellenism,  addressed  to  Philip — the  Oratio  ad  Philippum 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is,  to  invite  Philip  to  reconcile 
the  four  great  cities  of  Greece — Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes 
and  Argos;  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  united  force 
as  well  as  of  Greece  generally ;  and  to  invade  Asia,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Persian  empire,  of  liberating 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  of  providing  new  homes  for  the 
unsettled  wanderers  in  Greece.  The  remarkable  poini 
here  is,  that  Isokrates  puts  the  Hellenic  world  under  sub- 
ordination and  pupilage  to  Philip,  renouncing  all  idea  o 
it  as  a  self-sustaining  and  self-regulating  system.  He  ex- 
tols Philip's  exploits,  good  fortune,  and  power,  above  al 
historical  parallels — treats  him  unequivocally  as  the  chie; 
of  Greece — and  only  exhorts  him  to  make  as  good  use  o: 
his  power,  as  his  ancestor  Herakles  had  made  in  earl} 
times.  2  He  recommends  him,  by  impartial  and  conciliator} 
behaviour  towards  all,  to  acquire  for  himself  the  same  de 
voted  esteem  among  the  Greeks  as  that  which  now  prevailec 
among  his  own  Macedonian  officers — or  as  that  which  exist- 
ed among  the  Lacedaemonians  towards  the  Spartan  kings. 

>  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  60,  61.  *  Isokrat.  Or.  v.  ad  Philipp.  s.  91 

»  Isokratfis,  Or.  v.  ad  Philipp.  s.      Srav    o5tu)    5iaGfj:    TO>j«   "EXXrjva? 

128-135.  (LaTitp   opa;  A3xtSai|xovlouc  tb  npo 
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jjreat  and  melancholy  indeed  is  the  change  which  had  come 
)ver  the  old  age  of  Isokrates,  since  he  published  the  Pane- 
ryrical  Oration  (380  b.c. — thirty-four  years  before),  wherein 
le  invokes  a  united  Pan-hellenic  expedition  against  Asia, 
mder  the  joint  guidance  of  the  two  Hellenic  chiefs  by  land 
nd  sea — Sparta  and  Athens;  and  wherein  he  indignantly 
enounces  Sparta  for  having,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
Qtroduced  for  her  own  purposes  a  Persian  rescript  to  im- 
pose laws  on  the  Grecian  world.     The  prostration  of  Gre- 
ian  dignity,  serious  as  it  was,  involved  in  the  peace  of 
Lntalkidas,  was  far  less  disgraceful  than  that  recommended 
y  Isokrates  towards  Philip — himself  indeed  personally  of 
Lellenic  parentage,  but  a  Macedonian  or  barbarian    (as 
)emosthenesi  terms  him)  by  power   and  position.     As 
Gschines,  when  employed  in  embassy   from  Athens  to 
hilip,  thought  that  his  principal  duty  consisted  in  trying 
)  persuade  him  by  eloquence  to  restore  Amphipolis  to 
thens,  and  put  down  Thebes — so  Isokrates  relies  upon 
!s  skilful  pen  to  dispose  the  new  chief  to  a  good  use  of 
iperial  power — to  make  him  protector  of  Greece,  and 
)nqueror  of  Asia.     If  copious  and  elegant  flattery  could 
ork  such  a  miracle,  Isokrates  might  hope  for  success, 
ut  it  is  painful  to  note  the  increasing  subservience,  on 
e  part  of  estimable  Athenian  freemen  like  Isokrates,  to 
foreign  potentate;  and  the  declining  sentiment  of  Helle- 
c  independence  and  dignity,  conspicuous  after  the  peace 
t   346  B.C.  in  reference  to  Philip. 

1      From  Isokrates  as  well  as  from  Demosthenes,  we  thus 

I  itain  evidence  of  the  imposing  and  intimida-  Position  of 

\  \g  effect  of  Philip's  name  in  Greece  after  the   the  Persian 

ace  of  346  b.c.     Ochus,  the  Persian  king,  was  ^Jf^  ^^^''^ 

this  time  embarrassed  by  unsubdued  revolt  measures 

long  his  subjects;  which  Isokrates  urges  as  ?oit?rs'i"' 

e  diotive  for  Philip  to  attack  him.     Not  only  Phenicia 

rypt,  but  also  Phenicia  and  Cyprus,  were  in  ^^^  ^gypt- 

;  /olt  against  the  Persian  king.     One  expedition  (if  not 

I  o)  on  a  large  scale,  undertaken  by  him  for  the  purpose 

reconquering  Egypt,  had  been  disgracefully  repulsed,  in 

asequence  of  the  ability  of  the  generals  (Diophantus  an 

*  henian  and  Lamius  a  Spartan)  who    commanded  the 

I  :alpoo?  TO'j?  (jo'j^  itpoc  os  Staxei-     YeveoOai,  Ac. 

B  'U?.    'EoTi  6'  00   yaXercov   xuxeiv         '  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p,  118. 
i     OL.  XI.  R 
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Grecian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  prim 
Nektanebus.  i     About  the  time  of  the  peace  of  346  e.g. 
Greece,  however,  Ochus  appears  to  have  renewed  wi* 
better  success  his  attack  on  Cyprus,  Phenicia,  and  Egyj 
To  reconquer  Cyprus,  he  put  in  requisition  the  force 
the  Karian  prince  Idrieus  (brother  and  successor  of  Ma 
solus  and  Artemisia),  at  this  time  not  only  the  mostpowerf 
prince  in  Asia  Minor,    but  also   master  of  the  Greci 
islands  Chios,  Kos,  and  E-hodes,  probably  by  means  of 
internal  oligarchy  in  each,  who  ruled  in  his  interest  a 
through  his  soldiers.  2    Idrieus  sent  to  Cyprus  a  force 
40  triremes  and  8000  mercenary  troops,  under  the  comma 
of  the  Athenian  Phokion  and  of  Evagoras,  an  exiled  me 
ber  of  the  dynasty  reigning  at  Salamis  in  the  island.   Af 
a  long  siege  of  Salamis  itself,  which  was  held  against  i 
Persian  king  by  Protagoras,  probably  another  member 
the  same  dynasty — and  after  extensive  operations  throu| 
out  the  rest  of  this  rich  island,  affording  copious  plun< 
to  the  soldiers,  so  as  to  attract  numerous  volunteers  fr 
the  mainland — all  Cyprus  was  again  brought  under 
Persian  authority.  3 

The  Phenicians  had  revolted  from  Ochus  at  the  sa 
Reconquest  time  as  the  Cyp riots,  and  in  concert  withNel 
b^  ^^h^^*^—  ^^^^s  prince  of  Egypt,  from  whom  they  recei 
perfidy  of  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Greek  mercena: 
doiiia^  under  Mentor  the  Ehodian.   Of  the  three  gi 

princ?  Phenician  cities,   Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradu; 

Tenngs.         each  a  separate  political  community,  but 
ministering  their  common  affairs  at  a  joint  town  ca 

'  Isokratds,  Or.  v.  Philipp.  s.  118;  in   the  latter  half  of  346  b.o. 

Diodor.  xv.  40,  44,  48.     Diodorus  al-  the  peace, 

ludes   three   several   times   to  this  Compare  Demosth.  De  Rhod 

repulse  of  Ochus  from  Egypt.    Com-  bertat.  p.  121,  an  oration  four  > 

pare   Demosth.    De   Rhod.   Libert,  earlier, 

p.  193.  »  Diodor.  xvi.  42-46.    In  thi 

Trogus  mentions  three  different  scriptionNo.  87  of  Boeckh'sCr 

expeditions  of  Ochus  against  Egypt  Inscriptt.,  we  find  a  decree  p; 

(Argument,  ad  Justin,  lib.  x.).  by     the     Athenians     recogn 

*  IsokratSs,  Or.  v.  Philipp.  s.  102.  friendship  and  hospitality  wit 

'Idpiia  Ye  t6v  e'JiropibtaTov  tu)v  vOv  Sidonian  prince  Strato— from  v 

ittpl  T7)v  rjnupo-i,  &c.  they  seem  to  have  received  : 

Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  63.    Ti|xel(;  nation  of  ten  talents.    The  nr 

it  4(Jb|jLe-< — xai   TOv  Kapa  to?  viQaouc  date  in  this  decree  is  not  prese 

xoToXafipaveiv,     Xlov   xal    Kujv    xol  but  M.  Boeckh  conceives  it  tc 

'P65ov,  Ac.    An   oration   delivered  between  Olympiad  101-104. 
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Iripolis,  composed  of  three  separate   walled   circuits,  a 

■urlong  apart  from  each  other  —  Sidon  was  at  once  the 

)ldest,  the  richest,  and  the  greatest  sufferer  from  Persian 

)ppression.    Hence  the  Sidonian  population,   with  their 

Drince  Tennes,  stood  foremost  in  the  revolt  against  Ochus, 

employing  their  great  wealth  in  hiring  soldiers,  preparing 

;  irms,  and  accumulating  every  means  of  defence.  In  the  first 

i  mtbreak  they  expelled  the  Persian  garrison,  seized  and 

!  )unished  some  of  the  principal  officers,  and  destroyed  the 

;  .djoining  palace  and  park  reserved  for  the  satrap  or  king. 

I  laving    farther    defeated    the    neighbouring   satraps   of 

t  i[ilikia  and  Syria,  they  strengthened  the  defences  of  the 

j  ity  by  triple  ditches,  heightened  walls,  and  a  fleet  of  100 

riremes  and  quinqueremes.  Incensed  at  these  proceedings, 

)chus  marched  with  an  immense  force  from  Babylon.  But 

lis  means  of  corruption  served  him  better  than  his  arms. 

?he  Sidonian  prince  Tennes,  in  combination'with  Mentor, 

ntered  into  private  bargain  with  him,  betrayed  to  him 

rst  one  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  next  placed 

he  Persian  army  in  possession  of  the  city-walls.     Ochus, 

aving  slain   the   hundred   citizens  surrendered  to  him, 

ogether  with  five  hundred  more  who  came  to  him  with 

oughs  of  supplication,  intimated  his  purpose  of  taking 

ignal  revenge  on  the  Sidonians  generally;  who  took  the 

asperate  resolution,  first  of  burning  their  fleet  that  no 

ne  might  escape — next,  of  shutting  themselves  up  with 

aeir  families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own  house. 

n  this  deplorable  conflagration  40,000  persons  are  said  to 

ave  perished;  and  such  was  the  wealth  destroyed,  that 

I  16  privilege  of  searching  the  ruins  was  purchased  for  a 
irge  sum  of  money.  Instead  of  rewarding  the  traitor 
^ennes,  Ochus  concluded  the  tragedy  by  putting  him  to 
eath.  1 

Flushed  with  this  unexpected  success,  Ochus  marched 
'ith  an  immense  force  against  Egypt.    He  had   „ 
1  his  army  10,000  Greeks:  6000  by  requisition    of  Egypt 
•cm  the  Grreek  cities  in  Asia  Minor;  3000  by   ^7 ^^^  ^«'^- 
Bquest  from  Argos;  and  1000  from  Thebes.-  under Men- 
'o  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  had  sent  a  like  request,  ^^  ^^^ 
ut  had  received  from  both  a  courteous  refusal,     ^^oas. 

I  '  Diodor.  xvi.  42,  43,  45.  "Decisis  *  Diodor.  xvi.  47;  Isokrates,  Or. 
)timatibu8    Sidona   cepit    Ochus"     xii.  Panathenaic.  s.  171. 


rogus,  Argum.  ad  Justin,  lib.  x.). 
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His  army,  Greek  and  Asiatic,  the  largest  which  Persia  ha 
sent  forth  for  many  years,  was  distributed  into  thrt 
divisions,  each  commanded  by  one  Greek  and  one  Persia 
general;  one  of  the  three  divisions  was  confided  to  Mentc 
and  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  the  two  ablest  servants  of  tl 
Persian  king.  The  Egyptian  prince  Nektanebus,  havir 
been  long  aware  of  the  impending  attack,  had  also  a 
sembled  a  numerous  force;  not  less  than  20,000  mercenai 
Greeks,  with  a  far  larger  body  of  Egyptians  and  Libyan 
He  had  also  taken  special  care  to  put  the  eastern  branc 
of  the  Nile,  with  the  fortress  of  Pelusium  at  its  mouth,  j 
a  full  state  of  defence.  But  these  ample  means  of  defem 
were  rendered  unavailing,  partly  by  his  own  unskilfulne: 
and  incompetence,  partly  by  the  ability  and  cunning  • 
Mentor  and  Bagoas.  Nektanebus  was  obliged  to  retii 
into  Ethiopia;  all  Egypt  fell  with  little  resistance  into  tl 
hands  of  the  Persians;  the  fortified  places  capitulated- 
the  temples  were  pillaged,  with  an  immense  booty  to  tl 
victors — and  even  the  sacred  archives  of  the  temples  we 
carried  off,  to  be  afterwards  resold  to  the  priests  for  { 
additional  sum  of  money.  The  wealthy  territory  of  Egy] 
again  became  a  Persian  province,  under  the  satrap  Ph 
rendates;  while  Ochus  returned  to  Babylon,  with  a  lar^ 
increase  both  of  dominion  and  of  reputation.  The  Gre( 
mercenaries  were  dismissed  to  return  home,  with  an  amp 
harvest  both  of  pay  and  plunder,  i  They  constituted  in  fa 
the  principal  element  of  force  on  both  sides;  some  Gree. 
enabled  the  Persian  king  to  subduerevolters,2while  othe 
lent  their  strength  to  the  revolters  against  him. 

By  this  re-conquest  of  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  Ochus  r 
B.C.  346-344  lieved  himself  from  that  contempt  into  which  1 
Power  of  ^^^  fallen  through  the  failure  of  his  former  e 
Mentor  as  pedition,3  and  even  exalted  the  Persian  empi 
Jc"roy  of  ^^  force  and  credit  to  a  point  nearly  as  high 
the  Asiatic  it  had  ever  occupied  before.  The  Rhodian  Me 
8ei*^eVHer-  *°^>  ^^^  *^^  Persian  Bagoas,  both  of  whom  h; 
meias  of  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Egyptian  cai 
Atarneus.      paign,  became  from  this  time  among  his  mc 

•  Diodor.   xvi.  47-51.    Ley,  Fata  f^aaiXiioc  aufxazaatpi^oiii^tt,  Ac. 

6t  Conditio  ^gypti  sub  Regno  Per-  *  IsokratSs,  Or.  iv.  Fhilipp.  a.  1 

sarum,  p.  25,  26.  121, 160.    Diodorua  places  the  ti 

>  Isokrat^s,  Or.  iv.  Fhilipp.  s.  149.  cessful  expeditions  of  Ochus  agaii 

xal  toy?  i<piaTO(i6vou;  t^;  ipyji^  t^;  Phenicia    and    Egypt    during    i 
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ffective  officers.  Bagoas  accompanied  Ochus  into  the  in- 
erior  provinces,  retaining  his  full  confidence:  while  Mentor, 
ewardedwitha  sum  of  100  talents,  and  loaded  withEgyp- 
ian  plunder,  was  invested  with  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic 
eahoard.  i  He  here  got  together  a  considerable  body  of 
J  reek  mercenaries,  with  whom  he  rendered  signal  service 
J  the  Persian  king.  Though  the  whole  coast  was  under- 
tood  to  belong  to  the  Persian  empire,  yet  there  were  many 
eparate  strong  towns  and  positions,  held  by  chiefs  who 
ad  their  own  military  force ;  neither  paying  tribute  nor 
beying  orders.  Among  these  chiefs,  one  of  the  most  con- 
picuous  was  Hermeias,  who  resided  in  the  stronghold  of 
\.tarueus  (on  the  mainland  opposite  to  Lesbos),  but  had  in 
ay  many  troops  and  kept  garrisons  in  many  neighbouring 
laces.  Though  partially  disabled  by  accidental  injury  in 
liildhood,  2  Hermeias  was  a  man  of  singular  energy  and 
bility,  and  had  conquered  for  himself  this  dominion.  But 
bat  has  contributed  most  to  his  celebrity,  is,  that  he  was 
he  attached  friend  and  admirer  of  Aristotle;  who  passed 
iiree  years  with  him  at  Atarneus,  after  the  death  of  Plato 
1  348-347  B.C. — and  who  has  commemorated  his  merits  in 
noble  ode.  By  treachery  and  false  promises,  Mentor  se- 
uced  Hermeias  into  an  interview,  seized  his  person,  and 

ree    years    between    351-348  B.C.  which  Ochus  had  fallen  from  having 

)iodor.  xvi.  40-52).    In  ray  judge-  tried  to  reconquer  Egypt  and  hav- 

ent,  they  were  not  executed  until  ing  been  ignominiously  repulsed — 

trr  the  conclusion   of  the  peace  durjXQcv  exsTQev  (Ochus)  o'j  (j.6vov  tjt- 

cen  Philip  and  Athens  in  March  TTjQii;   dXXdt   xal  xaxaYsXaoQsU,    xal 

/".;  they  were  probably  brought  So^ai;  outs  pajiXsusiv  outs  aTpot-r^Ceiv 

close   in  the  two  summers  of  d?io?  sivai  (s.  118)  ....  outo)  acpoSpa 

ir,B.c.   The  Discourse  or  Letter  fAc|xtaTj|xivo?     xal    xaxaTCS^povTjiJLSvo? 

-..^okrates  to  Philip  appears  bet-  b'D    anavTiov  u)?  o'jSs'k;  ictbTtoTS  tu)v 

r  evidence  on  this  point  of  chro-  PatjiXsuadv-rtuv  (s.  160). 

•  logy,  than  the  assertion  of  Dio-  The     reconquest     of    Egypt    by 

rus.    The  Discourse  of  Isolvrates  Ochus,  with  an  immense  army  and 

as    published    shortly    after    the  a  large  number  of  Greeks  engaged 

0    of  March  346  B.C.,   and    ad-  on  both  sides,  must  have  been  one 

ed  to  a  prince  perfectly  well  of  the  most  impressive   events   of 

rmed   of  all  the  public  events  the   age.     Diodorus   may   perhaps 

his  time.    One   of  the  main  ar-  have   confounded    the  date  of  the 

;  nents  used  by  Isokrates  to  in-  first    expedition,    wherein    Ochus 

Philip   to  attack  the  Persian  failed,    with    that    of   the    second, 

re,   is  the  weakness  of  Ochus  wherein  he  succeeded. 

'iiseq.uence  of  Egypt  and  Phe-  *  Diodor.  xvi.  50-52. 

'  being  still  in  revolt  and  un-  *  Strabo,  xiv.    p.  610.    Suidas  V. 

ued — and    the   contempt    into  Aristotelis— GXipia?  ex  itaiSo?. 
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employed  his  signet-ring  to  send  counterfeit  orders  whereb 
he  became  master  of  Atarneus  and  all  the  remaining  place 
held  by  Hermeias.  Thus  ,  by  successful  perfidy ,  Mento 
reduced  the  most  vigorous  of  the  independent  chiefs  on  th 
Asiatic  coast;  after  which,  by  successive  conquests  of  th 
same  kind,  he  at  length  brought  the  whole  coast  eflfectivel 
under  Persian  dominion.* 

The  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  laste 
e  be-  without  any  formal  renunciation  on  either  sid 
tween  Phi-  for  more  than  six  years;  from  March  346  b.c.  t 
Hp  and  the  beyoud  Midsummor  340  B.C.  But  though  neve 
continued'  formally  renounced  during  that  interval,  it  b( 
without  came  gradually  more  and  more  violated  in  prat 
nums^ation  tice  by  both  parties.  To  furnish  a  consecuti\ 
from  346-  history  of  the  events  of  these  few  years,  is*b( 
yond  our  power.  We  have  nothing  to  guide  i 
but  a  few  orations  ofDemosthenes;  2  which,  while  conveyin 

*■  Diodorus    places    the   appoint-  taken  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
ment   of  Mentor  to  the  satrapy  of         The     seizure      of    Hermeias    1 

the  Asiatic  coast,   and  his  seizure  Mentor  must  probably  have  tak 

of  Hermeias,  in  Olymp.  107,  4  (349-  place   about    343  B.C.     The    stay 

348    B.C.),     immediately    after    the  Aristotle  with  Hermeias  will  pro 

successful  invasion  of  Egypt.  ably  have  occupied  the  three  yes 

But  this  date  cannot  be  correct,  between  347  and  344  b.c. 
since    Aristotle    visited    Hermeias         Bespectiug     the    chronology 

at    Atarneus    after    the    death    of  these  events,  Mr.  Clinton   folio 

Plato,  and  passed  three  years  with  Diodorus:  Bohnecke  dissents  fr( 

him— from  the  archouship  of  Theo-  him— rightly,     in    my    judgeme 

philus  (348-347  B.C.  Olymp.  108,  1),  (Forschungen,     p.     460-734,     not 

in   which    year  Plato  died— to   the  Bohnecke  seems  to  think  that  t 

archonship  of  Eubulus  (345-344  B.C.  person     mentioned     in    Demos 

Olymp.  108,4)  (Vita  Aristotelis  ap.  Philipp.  iv.  (p.  139,  140)  as  havi 

Dionys.    Hal.  Epist.  ad  Ammaeum,  been  seized  and  carried  up  prisoi    ! 

c.  5;    Scriptt.    Biographici,    p.  397.  to  the   king  of  Persia,    accused     i 

ed.  Westermann);    Diogen.    Laert.  plotting   with  Philip   measures     \ 

V.   7.  hostility  against  the  latter— is  H 

Here  is  another  reason  confirming  meias.    This    is   not   in   itself  i 

the  remark  made  in  my  former  note,  probable,  but  the  authority  of  1 

that  Diodorus  has  placed  the  con-  commentator  Ulpian  seems  harr 

quest  of  Egypt  by  Ochus  three  or  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in positiv' 

four  years  too  early;  since  the  ap-  asserting  the  identity, 
poiutment  of  Mentor  to  the  satrapy         It   is    remarkable    that  Diode 

of   the  Asiatic   coast    follows   na-  makes  no  mention  of  the  peace 

turally   and  immediately  after  the  346   B.C.    between   Philip    and 

distinguished    part   which   he    had  Athenians. 

Delivered  i 

«  DemoBthenfis,  Philippic  ii b.c.  344— 34S 

De  Halonnt  so,  not  genuine B.C.  343— 34!^ 

De  FalsA  Legatione t&. 
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1  lively  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  time,  touch,  by  way 
3f  allusion  and  as  materials  for  reasoning ,  upon  some  few 
acts;  yet  hardly  enabling  us  to  string  together  those  facts 
nto  an  historical  series.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  general 
:endencies  of  this  period  is  all  that  we  can  venture  upon. 
Philip  was  the  great  aggressor  of  the  age.  The  move- 
nent  everywhere,  in  or  near  Greece,  began  ^ 
with  him ,  and  with  those  parties  in  the  various  and  in- 
jities  ,  who  acted  on  his  instigation  and  looked  p^?,^^^  °^ 
:ip  to  him  for  support.  We  hear  of  his  direct  everywhere 
intervention,  or  of  the  effects  of  his  exciting  ^roughout 
suggestions,,  everywhere;  in  Peloponnesus,  at 
Ambrakia  and  Leukas,  in  Euboea,  and  in  Thrace.  The  in- 
habitants of  Megalopolis,  Messene  and  Argos,  were  solicit- 
ing his  presence  in  Peloponnesus,  and  his  active  coopera- 
tion against  Sparta.  Philip  intimated  a  purpose  of  going 
there  himself,  and  sent  in  the  mean  time  soldiers  and 
money,  with  a  formal  injunction  to  Sparta  that  she  must  re- 
nounce all  pretension  to  Messene.  i  He  established  a  foot- 
ing in  Elis,  2  by  furnishing  troops  to  an  oligarchical  faction, 
and  enabling  them  to  become  masters  of  the  government, 
after  a  violent  revolution.  Connected  probably  with  this 
intervention  in  Elis ,  was  his  capture  of  the  three  Eleian 
colonies,  Pandosia,  Bucheta,  and  Elateia,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Epirotic  Kassopia,  near  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia.  He 
made  over  these  three  towns  to  his  brother-in-law  Alexan- 
der, whom  he  exalted  to  be  prince  of  the  Epirotic  Molos- 
sians3 — deposing  the  reigning  prince  Arrhybas.  He  far- 
ther attacked  the  two  principal  Grecian  cities  in  that 
region — Ambrakia  and  Leukas;  but  here  he  appears  to  have 
failed.*    Detachments  of  his  troops  showed  themselves  near 

iEschinSs,    De  EalsS,  Legatione      B.C.  343—342 

Demosthenes  De  Chersoneso          B.C.  342—341 

Philipp.  iii ib. 

Philipp.  iv B.C.  341—340 

ad  Philipp.  Epist B.C.  340—339 

'  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  61;   Phi-     p.  84;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  424- 

lippic  ii.  p.  69.                                            435  ;  Philippic  iii.  p.   117-120 ;   Phi- 

*  Demosth.    Fals.     Leg.    p.    424;     lippic  iv.  p.  133. 

Pausan.  iv.  28,  3.  As    these    enterprises    of   Philip 

•  Justin,  viii.  6.  Diodorus  states  against  Ambrakia  and  Leukas  are 
that  Alexander  did  not  become  not  noticed  in  the  second  Philip- 
prince  until  after  the  death  of  pic,  but  only  in  orations  of  later 
Arrhybas  (xvi.  72).  date,    we    may    perhaps    presume 

^Pseudo-Demosth.DeHalonneso,      that  they  did  not   take   place   till 
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Megara  and  Eretria,  to  the  aid  of  philippising  parties 
these  cities  and  to  the  serious  alarm  of  the  Athenian 
Philip  established  more  firmly  his  dominion  over  Thessal 
distributing  the  (countrj^  into  four  divisions,  and  plantir 
a  garrison  in  Pherae,  the  city  most  disaffected  to  him.  i  ^ 
also  read,  that  he  again  overran  and  subdued  the  Illyria 
Dardanian ,  and  Pseonian  tribes  on  his  northern  and  wes 
ern  boundary,  capturing  many  of  their  towns,  and  brin; 
ing  back  much  spoil;  and  that  he  defeated  the  Thracis 
prince  Kersobleptes,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Grree 
cities  on  and  near  the  Hellespont.  2  He  is  said  farther  i 
have  redistributed  the  population  of  Macedonia,  transfe 
ring  inhabitants  from  one  town  to  another  according  as  \ 
desired  to  favour  or  discourage  residence — to  the  gre; 
misery  and  suffering  of  the  families  so  removed.  3 

Such  was  the  exuberant  activity  of  Philip ,  felt  ever; 
where  from  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  to  ihoi 
of  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Evei 
year  his  power  increased ;  while  the  cities  of  tt 
Grecian  world  remained  passive,  uncombinc' 
and  without  recognising  any  one  o'f  their  ow 
number  as  leader.  Tlae  philippising  factioi 
were  everywhere  rising  in  arms  or  conspiring  to  seize  tt 
governments  for  their  own  account  under  Philip's  auspice; 
while  those  who  clung  to  free  and  popular  Hellenism  wei 
discouraged  and  thrown  on  the  defensive.* 

It  was  Philip's  policy  to  avoid  or  postpone  any  breac 
of  peace  with  Athens;  the  only  power  undc 
whom  Grecian  combination  against  him  w£ 
practicable.  But  a  politician  like  Demosthent 
foresaw  clearly  enough  the  coming  absorptio 
of  the  Grecian  world,  Athens  included,  into  th 
dominion  of  Macedonia,  unless  some  means  coul 

109,    1=B.C,    344—343, 
very   certain  in- 


DiBunion  of 
the  Grecian 
■world— no 
Grecian 
city  re- 
cognised 
as  leader. 


Vigilance 
and  renew- 
ed warnings 
of  Derao- 
Bthen§s 
against 
Philip. 


after  Olymp 
Sat  this  is  not 
ference. 

«  DemoBth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  368,  424, 
436;  Philipp.  iii.  117,  118.  iv.  p. 
133;  De  CoronA,  p.  324;  Pseudo- 
Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  84. 

Compare  Harpokration,  v.  Aexa- 
iapylot. 

*  biodor.  xvi.  69,  71. 

*  Justin,  viii.  5,  6,  "Reversus  in 
regnum,  ut  pecora  pastores  nunc 
in  hybernoB,  nunc  in  Kativos  saltus 


trajiciunt— sic  ille  populos et  urbe 
ut  illi  vel  replenda  vel  derelii 
quenda  qusequse  loca  videbantu 
ad  libidinem  suam  transfert.  M 
seranda  ubique  facies  et  sirail 
excidio  erat,"  &c.  Compare  Liv; 
xl.  3,  where  similar  proceeding 
of  Philip  son  of  Demetrius  (b. 
182)  are  described. 

*  See  a  striking  passage  in  tl 
fourth  Philippic  of  Demosthenf 
p.  132. 
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be  found  of  reviving  among  its  members  a  spirit  of  vigor- 
ous and  united  defence.      In  or  before  the  year  344  b.c, 
we  find  this  orator  again  coming  forward  in  the  Athenian 
,  assembly,  persuading  his  countrymen  to  send  a  mission  into 
]  Peloponnesus ,  and  going  himself  among  the  envoys,  i     He 
^  addressed  both  to  the  Messenians  and  Argeians  emphatic 
■'  remonstrances  on  their  devotion  to  Philip  ;  reminding  them 
that  from  excessive  fear  and  antipathy  towards  Sparta,  they 
were  betraying  to  him  their  own  freedom,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  their  Hellenic  brethren.  2     Though  heard  with  appro- 
bation, he  does  not  flatter  himself  with  having  worked  any 
practical  change  in  their  views. 3    But  it  appears  that  en- 
voys reached  Athens  (in  344-343  b.c.)  to  whom  some  an- 
swer was  required,  and  it  is  in  suggesting  that  answer  that 
I  Demosthenes  delivers  his  second  Philippic.     He  denounces 
i-  Philip  anew,  as  an  aggressor  stretching  his  power  on  every 
i  side,  violating  the  peace  with  Athens,  and  preparing  ruin 
i  for  the  Grecian  world.  4     Without  advising  immediate  war, 
iij  he  calls  on  the  Athenians  to  keep  watch  and  ward ,  and  to 
k  organise  defensive  alliance  among  the  Greeks  generally. 

The  activity  of  Athens,  unfortunately,  was  shown  in 
laothing  but  words;  to  set  off  against  the  vigor-   Mission  of 
i  3US  deeds  of  Philip.      But  they  were  words  of   J^^^^"^  *^ 
Demosthenes,  the  force  of  which  was  felt  by    Philip- 
Philip's  partisans  in  Greece,  and  occasioned  such   ^l^^' 
annoyance   to  Philip   himself  that  he  sent  to  proposed 
A.thens  more  than  once  envoys  and  letters  of  recent 
remonstrance.     His  envoy,  an  eloquent  Byzan-  peace- 
tine  named  Python, s  addressed  the  Athenian  ^^.'^itiess 

11  ../  ,  -1    •    .  n    discussions 

assembly   with  much    success,  complaining  of  upon  them. 
:  the  calumnies  of  the  orators  against  Philip  —  asserting 

'  Demosth.  De  CoronS,,  p.  252.  Dionysius  Hal.    (ad  Ammaum,   p, 

*  Demosth.  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71,  72.     737)    states  that    they^  came  out  of 
Demosthenes  himself  reports  to  the     P  eloponnesus. 

/Athenian  assembly  (in  344-343  B.C.)  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe, 

;   what  he  had  said  to  the  Messenians  on  the  authority  of  Libanius,  that 

md  Argeians.  there    were    any    envoys     present 

»  Demosth.  Philipp.  ii.  p.  72.  from  Philip.    The  tenor  of  the  dis- 

♦  Demosth.   Philipp.   ii.   p.  66-72.  course   appears   to  contradict  that 
W'ho  these    envoys  were,   or  from  supposition. 

jvhence  they  came,  does  not  appear  *  Pseudo  -  Demosth.    De    Halon- 

rom  the  oration.    Libanius  in  his  neso,  p.  81,   82.     W^iniewski  (Com- 

it  argument  says  that  they  had  come  ment.  Histor.   in  Demosth.  De  Co- 

ointly  from  Philip,    from  the  Ar-  rona,  p.  140)  thinks  that  the  embassy 

jeians,  and   from  the  Messenians.  of  Python   to  Athens   is  the  very 
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emphatically  that  Philip  was  animated  with  the  bes 
sentiments  towards  Athens ,  and  desired  only  to  have  a: 
opportunity  of  rendering  service  to  her — and  offering  t 
review  and  amend  the  terms  of  the  late  peace.  Such  gen 
eral  assurances  of  friendship ,  given  with  eloquence  am 
emphasis,  produced  considerable  effect  in  the  Athenian  as 
sembly,  as  they  had  done  from  the  mouth  of  JEschine 
duringthediscussions  on  the  peace.  The  proposal  ofPytho 
was  taken  up  by  the  Athenians,  and  two  amendments  wer 
proposed.  1.  Instead  of  the  existing  words  of  the  peace- 
"That  each  party  should  have  what  they  actually  had" — i  I 
was  moved  to  substitute  this  phrase — "That  each  part  > 
should  have  their  own."i  2.  That  not  merely  the  allies  c 
Athens  and  of  Philip,  but  also  all  the  other  Greeks,  shoul 
be  included  in  the  peace ;  That  all  of  them  should  remai 
free  and  autonomous ;  That  if  any  of  them  were  attackec 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  on  both  sides  would  lend  thei  _ 
armed  assistance  forthwith.  3.  That  Philip  should  be  r<  ■ 
quired  to  make  restitution  of  those  places,  Doriskus,  Sei 
reium,  &c.,  which  he  had  captured  from  Kersobleptes  aft€ 
the  day  when  peace  was  sworn  at  Athens. 

The  first  amendment  appears  to  have  been  moved  b  ]| 
a  citizen  named  Hegesippus,  a  strenuous  anti-philippisin  § 
politician,  supporting  the  same  views  as  Demosthene  i 
Python,  with  the  other  envoys  of  Philip,  present  in  tl  \ 
assembly,  either  accepted  these  amendments,  or  at  lea: 
did  not  protest  against  them.     He  partook  of  the  publ  j 
hospitality  of  the  city  as  upon  an  understanding  mutual] 
settled.  2     Hegesippus  with  other  Athenians  was  sent  1 
Macedonia  to  procure  the  ratification  of  Philip ;  who  ai  I 
mitted  the  justice  of  the  second  amendment,  offered  arl  i 
tration  respecting  the  third ,  but  refused  to  ratify  the  fir 
— disavowing  both  the  general  proposition  and  the  subs 
quent  acceptance  of  his  envoys  at  Athens. 3     Moreover  1 

embassy  to  which  the  second  Phi-  o/AoXoYsltai    oixoiov    eivai,     i%ax 

lippic  of  Demosthenes  provides  or  pou^  syeiv  to  iouxtbv,  dfxcpijp 

introduces   a  reply.    I  agree  with  teI  (Philip)  (it)  SeSioxevai,  \t.rfik  tc 

Bohnecke    in   regarding   this   sup-  ^tpsa^'K^auT' eipTjX£vai:Tp6i;u(i.6t«,<; 
position  as  improbable.  Compare  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg. 

'   Pseudo -Demosth.    De    Halon-  398. 
neso,  p.  81.    Ilgpl  Si  -ciii;  slpTjvTj;,  t^v         ^  Pseudo  -  Demosth.    De    Halo  i 

itoaa•^    7}(iiv    ol    npEafieic    ot  neso,  p. 81.  See  Ulpian  ad  Demos    I 

itop'exeivou7:e|x(p9svTe(;  eicov-  Fals.  Leg.  p.  364. 
opftiJDaao9oi,     5ti     eitTjvtopftu)-  *  Pseudo  -  Demosth.    De    Ualc 

0(i|jLe9a,    o    napi   Ttaoiv    dvO^tojioii;  neso,   p.  SI,    84,  65.    diJKpiopTjTsi 
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isplayed  great  harshness  in  the  reception  of  Hegesippus 
nd  his  colleagues;  banishing  from  Macedonia  the  Athe- 
ian  poet  Xenokleides,  for  having  shown  hospitality  to- 
wards them.  1  The  original  treaty  therefore  remained 
naltered. 

Hegesippus  and  his  colleagues  had  gone  to  Macedonia, 
ot  simply  to  present  for  Philip's  acceptance   b.c.  343. 
he  two  amendments  just  indicated,  but  also  to   Dispute 
emand  from  him  the  restoration  of  the  little   Ha^ion- 
sland  of  Halonnesus  (near  Skiathos),  which  he  nesus. 
ad  taken  since  the  peace.   Philip  denied  that  the  island 
•elonged  to  the  Athenians,  or  that  they  had  any  right  to 
lake  such  a  demand;  afl&rming  that  he  had  taken  it,  not 
rom  them,  but  from  a  pirate  named  Sostratus,  who  was 
ndangering  the  navigation  of  the  neighbouring  sea — and 
hat  it  now  belonged  to  him.  If  the  Athenians  disputed 
his,  he  offered  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration;  to 
estore  the  island  to  Athens,  should  the  arbitrators  decide 
gainst  him  —  or  to  give  it  to  her,  even  should  they  decide 
•Q  his  favour.  2 

Since  we  know  that  Philip  treated  Hegesippus  and 
he  other  envoys  with  peculiar  harshness,  it  is   The  Athe- 
orobable  that  the  diplomatic  argument  between   ^^^^^^  ^ 
hem,  about  Halonnesus  as  well  as  about  other   accept 
natters,  was  conducted  with  angry  feeling  on  ^^^J^"'^  °^ 
)oth  sides.    Hence  an  island,  in  itself  small  and   as  a  favour, 
nsignificant,  became  the  subject  of  prolonged  claiming 
iltercation  for  two  or  three  years.  When  Hege-    of^iJ  as^°" 
ippus  and  Demosthenes  maintained  that  Philip   t^^^ir  right. 

£6u)X£vai  (Philip  con^nds  that  he  sented.     But   in   my  judgement   it 

lever  tendered  the  terms  of  peace  was  no  construction  of  the  original 

or  amendment)  fXT,6£  to'J^  T.^ia'^zx.ii  treaty,  nor  was  there  any  sophistry 

:oot'    slpr,v.£vai    r  po;    b\x.az on  the  part  of  Athens.    It  was  an 

'oijTo  Si  TO  £7:a[vop'J(ufj.a  (the  second  amended  clause,  presented  by  the 

mendment)    6p.oXoYu>v    ev   ttj    etii-  Athenians  in  place  of  the  original. 

ToX^jcij^dxoysTS,  5ixo(i6v  x' £ivai  xa'i  They     never     affirmed     that     the 

'iytahoii,  &c.  amended    clause   meant    the   same 

'  Hegesippus     was     much     de-  thing  as  the  clause  prior  to  amend- 

lounced  by  the  philippising  orators  ment.    On  the  contrary,  they  imply 

it  Athens  (Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  that  the    meaning  is  not  the  same 

M).    His    embassy   to   Philip    has  —and    it    is    on   that    ground    that 

)een  treated  by   some   authors  as  they  submit   the  amended  form  of 

inforcing    a    "grossly    sophistical  words. 

construction   of  an    article,   in   the  2  Compare    Pseudo-Demosth.   De 

peace,"    which    Philip    justly    re-  Halonneso,  p.  77,  and  the  Epistola 
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had  wronged  the  Athenians  about  Halonnesus,  and  thai 
it  could  only  be  received  from  him  in  restitution  of  rightfu 
Athenian  ownership,  not  as  a  giit proprio  motu — J^schinet 
and  others  treated  the  question  with  derision,  as  a  contro- 
versy about  syllables,  i  "Philip  (they  said)  offers  to  givt 
us  Halonnesus.  Let  us  take  it  and  set  the  question  at  rest 
What  need  to  care  whether  he  gives  it  to  us,  or  gives  i 
back  to  us?"  The  comic  writers  made  various  jests  on  th( 
same  verbal  distinction,  as  though  it  were  a  mere  sillj 
subtlety.  But  though  party-orators  and  wits  might  hen 
find  a  point  to  turn  or  a  sarcasm  to  place,  it  is  certair 
that  well-conducted  diplomacy,  modern  as  well  as  ancient 
has  been  always  careful  to  note  the  distinction  as  important 
The  question  here  had  no  reference  to  capture  during 
w^ar,  but  during  peace.  No  modern  diplomatist  will  accep 
restitution  of  what  has  been  unlawfully  taken,  if  he  is  callec 
upon  to  recognise  it  as  gratuitous  cession  from  the  captor 
The  plea  of  Philip — that  he  had  taken  the  island,  not  fron 
Athens,  but  from  the  pirate  Sostratus — was  not  a  vali( 
excuse,  assuming  that  the  island  really  belonged  to  Athens 
If  Sostratus  had  committed  piratical  damage,  Philip  ough 
to  have  applied  to  Athens  for  redress,  which  he  evidentb 
did  not  do.  It  was  only  in  case  of  redress  being  refused 
that  he  could  be  entitled  to  right  himself  by  force;  am 
even  then,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  taking  of  tht 
island  could  give  him  any  right  to  it  against  Athens.  Th< 
Athenians  refused  his  proposition  of  arbitration;  parti; 
because  they  were  satisfied  of  their  own  right  to  the  islan( 
— partly  because  they  were  jealous  of  admitting  Philij 
to  any  recognised  right  of  interference  with  their  insulai 
ascendency.  2 

Halonnesus  remained  under  garrison  by  Philip,  forming 
Halonnesus  one  among  many  topics  of  angry  communicatioi 
taken  and  \)y  letters  and  by  envoys,  between  him  an( 
reprisals  Athens — Until  at  length  (seemingly  about  34: 
between  -qq"^  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  islanc 
the  Ath^-  of  Peparethus  retook  it  and  carried  off  hi: 
nians.  garrison.  Upon  this  proceeding  Philip  addressee 

Philippi,  p.  162.    The  former  says,  Philip's  letter  agrees  as  to  th 

eXe-jfe  8s  xal  r.pb^  0|i.o<;  toioutoui;  X6-  main  facts. 

TO'jq,  2Te7tp6<;ouT6ve7ipeaP£'J-  •  .Eschinfes  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  66.  c 

ooiuiev,  to?  ).i[)!TTa;  d<p£X6fi.£vO!;-ra'JTT)v  80.    izzp\  a'j).XaPu)v  8iacp£po[X£vo?,  At 

TT)v    v^aov   xTr,cjaiTO,    xai   rponr^TEiv  »  Pseudo  -  Pemosth.    De  Halon 

«yT7)v  iauToy  £ivai.  neso,  p.  78.30. 
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several  remonstrances,  both  to  the  Peparethians  and  to  the 
Athenians.  Obtaining  no  redress,  he  attacked  Peparethus, 
and  took  severe  revenge  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  Athe- 
nians then  ordered  their  admiral  to  make  reprisals  upon 
him,  so  that  the  war,  though  not  yet  actually  declared,  was 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  towards  renewal,  i 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Halonnesus  that  Athens  found 
herself  beset  by  Philip  and  the  philippising  Movements 
factions.    Even  her  own  frontier  on  the  side  ^^  *^®.  p^^- 
towards  Boeotia  now  required  constant  watching,  fictions 
since  the  Thebans  had  been  relieved  from  their  ^  Megara 
Phokian  enemies;  so  that  she  was  obHged  to  _at 
keep    garrisons    of    hoplites  at  Drymus  and  Eretria. 
Panaktum.2  In  Megara  an  insurgent  party  under  Perilaus 
had  laid  plans  for  seizing  the  city  through  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Philip's  troops,  which  could  easily  be  sent  from 
the  Macedonian  army  now  occupying  Phokis,  by  sea  to 
Pegse,  the  Megarian  port  on  the  Krisssean  Grulf.   Apprised 
of  this  conspiracy,  the  Megarian  government  solicited  aid 
from  Athens.   Phokion,  conducting  the  Athenian  hoplites 
to  Megara  with  the  utmost  celerity,  assured  the  safety  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  re-established  the  Long 
Walls  to  Nissea,  so  as  to  render  it  always  accessible  to 
Athenians  by  sea.^    In  Eubcea,  the  cities  of  Oreus  and 
Eretria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  philippising  leaders,  and 
became  hostile  to  Athens.  In  Oreus,  the  greater  part  of 
the  citizens  were  persuaded  to  second  the  views  of  Philip's 
3hief  adherent  Philistides;  who  prevailed  on  them  to  silence 
the  remonstrances,  and  imprison  the  person,  of  the  opposing 
eader  Euphrseus,  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Phi- 
istides  then,  watching  his    opportunity,   procured  the 
ntroduction  of  a  body  of  Macedonian  troops,  by  means  of 

*  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  any  one  particular  outmarch  to 
).  162.  The  oration  of  Pseudo-  these  places,  but  a  standing  guard 
Oemosthenes   De  Halonneso   is   a     kept  there   since   the  exposure  of 

iscourse  addressed  to  the  people  the    northern    frontier    of    Attica 

n   one  of  these    epistolary  com-  after  the  peace.    For  the  great  im- 

lunications  of  Philip,  brought  by  portance  of  Panaktum,  as  a  frontier 

ome    envoys    who    had    also    ad-  position  between  Athens  and  The- 

ressed  the  people  viva  voce.  The  bes,  see  ThucydidSs,  v.  35,  36,  39. 
Btter  of  Philip  adverted  to  several         »  Demosth.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  368,  435, 

ther  topics  besides,    but  that  of  446,    448;   Philippic  iv.  p.  133;  De 

lalonnesus  came  first.  Corona,   p.  324  ;  Plutarch,  Phokion, 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  446.    I  c.  16. 
*ke  these  words  to  denote,  not 
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wTiora  he  assured  to  himself  the  rule  of  the  city  as  Pliilip 
instrument;  while    Euphrseus,  agonised   with   grief  ar 
alarm,  slew  himself  in  prison.    At  Eretria,  Kleitarchi 
with  others  carried  on  the  like  conspiracy.  Having  expelle 
their  principal  opponents,  and  refused  admission  to  Ath  | 
nian  envoys,  they  procured  1000  Macedonian  troops  und<  ) 
Hipponikus;  theythusmasteredEretriaitself,anddestroy€  i 
the  fortified  seaport  called  Porthmus,  in  order  to  break  tl  ( 
easy  communication  with  Athens.  OreusandEretriaare  r  \ 
presented  by  Demosthenes  as  suffering  miserable  oppressic  < 
under   these   two  despots,   Philistides  and  Kleitarchus 
On  the  other  hand,  Chalkis,  the  chief  city  in  Euboea,  appea]  i 
to  have  been  still  free,  and  leaning  to  Athens  rather  tha  • 
to  Philip,  under  the  predominant  influence  of  a  leadiE  i, 
citizen  named  Kallias. 

At  this  time,  it  appears,  Philip  was  personally  occupie  i 

with  operations  in  Thrace,  where  he  passed  ;  ! 

least  eleven  months,  and  probably  more,  2  lea'  ' 

ing  the  management  of  affairs  in  Euboea  to  h  i 

commanders  in  Phokis  and  Thessaly.     He  wf  ' 

now    seemingly    preparing    his     schemes    fc 

mastering  the  important  outlets  from  the  Euxir  > 

into  the  JEgean — the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespoi 

— and  the  Greek  cities  on  those  coasts.     TJpo  ? 

these  straits  depended  the  main  supply  of  in 

ported  corn  for  Athens  and  a  large  part  of  tl  > 

Grecian  world;  and  hence  the  great  value  of  tl 

Athenian  possession  of  the  Chersonese. 

E,especting  this  peninsula,  angry  dispute 
now  arose.  To  protect  her  settlers  there  estal  • 
lished,  Athens  had  sent  Diopeithes  with  a  bod 
of  mercenaries — unprovided  with  pay,  howeve 
and  left  to  levy  contributions  where  they  coulc 
while  Philip  had  taken  under  his  protection  an 
garrisoned  Kardia — a  city  situated  within  the  peninsu]  1 
near   its  isthmus,  but   ill-disposed   to  Athens,  assertin  . 


B.C.  342-341. 
Philip  in 
Thrace- 
disputes 
about  the 
Bosphorus 
and  Hel- 
lespont— 
Diopeithes 
commander 
for  Athens 
in  the 
Chersonese. 
Philip 
takes  part 
with  the 
Kardians 
against 
Athens. 
Hostile 
collisions 
and  com- 
plaints 
against 
Diopeithfes. 


•  The  general  state  of  things,  as 
here  given,  at  Oreus  and  Eretria, 
existed  at  the  time  when  Demo- 
sthenes delivered  his  two  orations 
—the  third  Philippic  and  the  ora- 
tion on  the  Chersonese ;  in  the 
late  spring  and  summer  of  341  b.c. 


-De  Chersoneso,  p.  98,  99,  104 
Philipp.  ill.  p.  112,  115,  125,  126. 

8ouXeuou3iY£  [iaaxiYoufAtv 

xol  otpepXo'ifiEvoi  (the  people  < 
Eretria  under  Kleitarchus,  p.  ISF 

*  Demosth.  De  Chersoneso,  p  '^ 
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ndependence  and  admitted  at  the  peace  of  346  B.c.,by^schi- 
les  and  the  Athenian  envoys,  as  an  ally  of  Philip  to  take 
)art  in  the  peace-oaths.  ^  In  conjunction  with  the  Kardi- 
ms,  Philip  had  appropriated  and  distributed  lands  which 
he  Athenian  settlers  affirmed  to  be  theirs;  and  when  they 
:omplained  he  insisted  that  they  should  deal  with  Kardia 
.s  an  independent  city,  by  reference  to  arbitration. ^  This 
hey  refused,  though  their  envoy  ^schines  had  recognised 
■kardia  as  an  independent  ally  of  Philip  when  the  peace 
vas  sworn. 

Here  was  a  state  of  conflicting  pretensions  out  of  which 
lostilities  were  sure  to  grow.  The  Macedonian  troops 
)verran  the  Chersonese,  while  Diopeithes  on  his  side  made 
excursions  out  of  the  peninsula,  invading  portions  of  Thrace 
ubject  to  Philip;  who  sent  letters  of  remonstrance  to 
k.thens.3  While  thus  complaining  at  Athens,  Philip  was 
,t  the  same  time  pushing  his  conquests  in  Thrace  against 
he  Thracian  princes  Kersobleptes,  Teres,  and  Sitalkes,* 
.pon  whom  the  honorary  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship  had 
)een  conferred. 

The  complaints  of  Philip,  and  the  speeches   of  his 
•artisans  at  Athens,   raised  a  strong   feeling  accu- 
gainst  Diopeithes  at  Athens,  so  that  the  people   sations 
eemed  disposed  to  recall  and  punish  him.     It  iHopeVthgs 
3  against  this  step  that  Demosthenes  protests   at  Athena, 
a  his  speech  on  the  Chersonese.     Both  that   pJii/^t 
peech,  and  his  third  Philippic  were  delivered   pising 
Q  341-340  B.C.;   seemingly   in  the  last  half  of  DeUo"~ 
41  B.C.    In  both,  he  resumes   that  energetic   sthenea 
nd  uncompromising  tone  of  hostihty  towards   ^^4^— ^' 
^hilip,  which  had  characterized  the  first  Philip-   speech  on 
lie  and  the  Olynthiacs.    He  calls  upon  his  coun-  gone^e  ^'^' 
rymen  not  only  to  sustain  Diopeithes,  but  also   and  third 
0  renew  the  war  vigorously  against  Philip  in   ^^i^JppJc- 
very  other  way.  Philip  (he  says),  while  pretending  in  words 
0  keep  the  peace,  had  long  ago  broken  it  by  acts,  and  by 
ggressions  in  numberless  quarters.  If  Athens  chose  to  imi- 
ate  him  by  keeping  the  peace  in  name,  let  her  do  so;  but 
t  any  rate,  let  her  imitate  him  also   by  prosecuting  a 

•  Demosth.  cont.Aristokrat.  p.  677;         '  Domosth.  De  Chersoneso,  p,  93  ; 

'ePals.Leg.  p.396;  DeChersoneso,  Pseudo-Demosth.     De    Halonneso, 

•  104,  105.  p.    87;    Epistol.    Philipp.    ap.    De- 

'  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  mosth.  p.  161. 


87. 


*  Epistol.  Philipp.  1.  c. 
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strenuous  war  in  reality,  i  Chersonesus,  the  ancient  p( 
session  of  Athens,  could  be  protected  only  by  encouragi 
and  reinforcing  Diopeithes;  Byzantium  also  was  sure 
become  the  next  object  of  Philip's  attack,  and  ought  to 
preserved,  as  essential  to  the  interests  of  Athens,  thou 
hitherto  the  Byzantines  had  been  disaffected  towards  h 
But  even  these  interests,  important  as  they  were,  must 
viewed  only  as  parts  of  a  still  more  important  whole.  T 
Hellenic  world  altogether  was  in  imminent  danger; 2  ov( 
ridden  by  Philip's  prodigious  military  force ;  torn  in  piec 
by  local  factions  leaning  upon  his  support;  and  sinki 
every  day  into  degradation  more  irrecoverable.  The 
was  no  hope  of  rescue  for  the  Hellenic  name  except  frc 
the  energetic  and  well-directed  military  action  of  Athei 
She  must  stand  forth  in  all  her  might  and  resolution;  h 
citizens  must  serve  in  person,  pay  direct  taxes  readi 
and  forego  for  the  time  their  festival-fund;  when  they  h 
thus  shown  themselves  ready  to  bear  the  real  pinch  a. 
hardship  of  the  contest,  then  let  them  send  round  envoys 
invoke  the  aid  of  other  Greeks  against  the  common  enem; 
Such,  in  its  general  tone,  is  the  striking  harang 
B.C.  341-340.  known  as  the  third  Philippic.  It  appears  th 
Increased  the  Athenians  were  now  coming  round  mo 
influence  {^to  harmony  with  Demosthenes  than  they  h 
stheng^°at  over  been  before.  They  perceived — what  t 
Athens—       orator  had  lonff  ago  pointed  out — that  Phil 

Athenian  ,  r.-        n  '    •±'       j.  .i 

expedition  wenton  pushmg  trom  one  acquisition  to  anothi 
sent  upon  and  became  only  the  more  dangerous  in  pr 
to^Eubcea'^  portion  as  others  were  quiescent.  They  we 
— Oreus  really  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  two  impoi 
a?e  liber-"*  ^^t  positions  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphori 
ated,  and  From  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Chaerone 

dela^hed^  the  positive  influence  of  Demosthenes  in  det€ 
ftrom  mining  the  proceedings  of  his  countrymen,  \ 

^  ^^'  comes  very  considerable.     He  had  already  be 

employed  several  times  as  envoy — to  Peloponnesus  (34 
343  B.C.),  to  Ambrakia,  Leukas,  Korkyra,  the  Illyrians,  a] 
Thessaly.  He  now  moved,  first  a  mission  of  envoys 
Euboea,  where  a  plan  of  operations  was  probably  concert 
with  Kallias  and  the  Chalkidians — and  subsequently,  t 
despatch  of  a  military  force  to  the  same  island,  agaii 

»  Philippic  iii.  p.  112.  >  Philippic  iii.  p.  118,  119 

»  Philippic  iii.  p.  129,  130. 
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Dreus  and  Eretria.i     This   expedition,   commanded  by 

Phokion,  was  successful.      Oreus  and  Eretria  were  liber- 

ited;   Kleitarchus  and  Philistides,  with  the  Macedonian 

roops,  were  expelled  from  the  island,  though  both  in  vain 

ried  to  propitiate  Athens.  2     Kallias  also,  with  the  Chalki- 

lians  of  Euboea,  and  the  Megarians,  contributed  as  auxili- 

xies  to  this  success.  3     On  his  proposition,  supported  by 

Demosthenes,  the  attendance  and  tribute  from  deputies  of 

he  Euboic  cities  to  the  synod  at  Athens,  were  renounced;  and 

D  place  of  it  was  constituted  an  Euboic  synod,  sitting  at 

3halkis;  independent  of,  yet  allied  with,  Athens.*    In  this 

Euboic  synod  Kallias  was  the  leading  man;  forward  both 

s  a  partisan  of  Athens  and  as  an  enemy  of  Philip.     He 

ushed  his  attack  beyond  the  limits  of  Eubcea  to  the  Gulf 

f  Pagasse,  from  whence  probably  came  the  Macedonian 

:oops  who  had  formed  the  garrison  of  Oreus  under  Phili- 

ddes.     He  here  captured  several  of  the  towns  allied  with 

r  garrisoned  by  Philip ;  together  with  various  Macedonian 

essels,  the  crews  of  which  he  sold  as  slaves.     Eor  these 

accesses  the  Athenians  awarded  to  him  a  public  vote  of 

ianks.5     He  also  employed  himself  (during  the  autumn 

ad  winter  of  341-340  e.g.)  in  travelling  as  missionary 

irough  Peloponnesus,  to  organise  a  confederacy  against 

'hilip.     In  that  mission  he  strenuously  urged  the  cities 

)  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Athens,  in  the  ensuing 

onth  Anthesterion  (February),  340  e.g.     But  though  he 

ade  flattering  announcement  at  Athens  of  concurrence 

id  support  promised  to  him,  the  projected  congress  came 

•  nothing.  6 

'  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  252.  ^schines   gives  here  a  long  de- 

'  Diodor.  xvi,  74.  tail  of  allegations,  about  the  cor- 

'  Btephanus  Byz.  v.  'Qpso!;.  rupt     intrigues     between     Demo- 

'  JEschinesadv.Ktesiphont.p.  67,  sthenes    and    Kallias    at    Athens. 

.2Eschines    greatly    stigmatises  Many  of  these  allegations  are  im- 

imosthenSs  for  having  deprived  possible    to    reconcile    with   what 

3  Athenian   synod    of  these    im-  we   know  of  the  course  of  history 

rtant  members.    But  the  Euboean  at    the    time.    We   must  recollect 

Jmbers    certainly    had   not  been  that  .3]schin§s  makes  the  statement 

oductive  of  any  good  to  Athens  eleven  years  after  the  events. 

their  attendance,  real  or  nominal,  *  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth. 

her  synod,  for  some  years  past.  p.  159. 

e    formation    of    a   free  Euboic  * -iEschinSs    adv.    Ktesiph.    1.    c. 

lOd   probably   afforded  the  best  -SIschines  here  specifies  the  month, 

mce    of   ensuring   real  harmony  but   not   the    year.     It   appears  to 

•.ween  tlie  island  and  Athens. 
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B.C.  340 
(Spring). 
Mission 
of  Demo- 
sthenes 
to  the 
Chersonese 
and  Byzan- 
tium—his 
important 
services  in 
detaching 
the  Byzan 
tines  from 


"While  the  important  success  inEuboea  relieved  Athen 
from  anxiety  on  that  side,  Demosthenes  wa 
sent  as  envoy  to  the  Chersonese  and  to  Byzar 
tium.  He  would  doubtless  encourage  Diope: 
thes,  and  may  perhaps  have  carried  to  him  som 
reinforcements.  But  his  services  were  prir 
cipally  useful  at  Byzantium.  That  city  had  Ion 
been  badly  disposed  towards  Athens — from  r( 
collections  of  the  Social  "War,  and  from  jealous 
about  the  dues  on  corn-ships  passing  the  Bo 
phorus  ;  moreover,  it  had  been  for  some  time  i 
PMHpV^and  alliance  with  Philip ;  who  was  now  exerting  a 
bringing  jjig  eflforts  to  prevail  on  the  Byzantines  to  jo 
aH^nce  °  him  in  active  warfare  against  Athens.  So  effec 
with  ively  did  Demosthenes  employ  his  eloquen( 

at  Byzantium,  that  he  frustrated  this  purpos 
overcame  the  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the  citizens,  ai  - 
brought  them  to  see  how  much  it  concerned  both  their  i 
terest  and  their  safety  to  combine  with  Athens  in  resistii 
the  farther  preponderance  of  Philip.  The  Byzantines,  t 
gether  with  their  allies  and  neighbours  the  Perinthiai 
contracted  alliance  with  Athens.  Demosthenes  takes  ji 
pride  in  having  achieved  for  his  countrymen  this  succe 
as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  in  spite  of  adverse  pre 
abilities.  Had  Philip  been  able  to  obtain  the  active  coop( 
ation  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  he  would  have  becoi 
master  of  the  corn-supply  and  probably  of  the  Hellespc 
also,  so  that  war  in  those  regions  would  have  become 
most  impracticable  for  Athens,  i 

As  this  unexpected  revolution  in  the  policy  ofByza 
B.C.  340.        tium  was  eminently  advantageous  to  Athens,    * 
Philip  it  was  proportionally  mortifying  to  Philip  ;  ^\ 


me  that  Anthesterion,  340  B.C. 
(Olymp.  109,  4),  is  the  most  likely 
date  ;  though  Bohnecke  and  others 
place  it  a  year  earlier. 

>  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  254, 
304,  308.  po'j)w6|jL£vo(;  ttJi;  atToi:o|xria<; 
xupiot;  YEveaQai,  (Philip,)  irapeXOtuv 
eitl  0pax7]<;  But^wvTiou?  oofjifidxouc 
ovTa?  ouT(})  TO  (JLEV  i:ptI)TovTj;iou  OU[A- 
i:oXe|x£Tv  t6v  itpo?  b\ii<;  roXefjiov,  &c. 

7)  p.ev  ifXTj  uoXixeia  ....  ovxl  6e 
TOO  TOv  'EXXi^aitovTov  £)r*'^  <l'iXi7tJtov, 


Xdpovxa  BuWvTiov,  ffynTCoXsfxelv  ' 
Bu^avxiou?  fj.e9'  t)(jl<I)v  zpo?  ai 
(eroiTjaev)  ....  Ti?  6  xioXuja? 
'EXXt^stcovxov  iXXoxpitoQ^vaixax'  e 
vou?  xou;  )rp6vouc;  (p.  255.) 

Compare  .Sschinds  adv.  Xtes: 
p.  90. 

ThatDemosthenfis  foresaw,  se 
al  months  earlier,  the  plant 
Philip  upon  Byzantium,  is  evi( 
from  the  orations  De  Cherson 
p.  93-106,  and  Philippic  iiJ.  p. 
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•esented  it  so  much,  that  he  shortly  afterwards   commences 
:ommenced  the  siege  of  Perinthus  by  land  and  J^^®  ^^®s® 
;ea,i  a  little  before  Midsummer  340  b.c.     He   Perinthus— 
)rought  up  his  fleet  through  the  Hellespont  J^^rough^^^ 
nto  the  Propontis,  and  protected  it  in  its  pas-  the  Cher- 
age,  against  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  in  the  decStion 
]!hersonese,2  by  causing   his  land-force  to  tra-   of  war  by 
'■erse  and  lay  waste  that  peninsula.     This  was  ^*ahi°t 
I  violation  of  Athenian  territory,  adding  one  him. 
nore  to  the  already  accumulated  causes  of  war. 
Vt  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  he  now  let  loose  his 
Tuisers  against  the  Athenian  merchantmen,  many  of  which 
le  captured  and  appropriated.      These  captures,  together 
vith  the  incursions  on  the  Chersonese,  served  as  last  ad- 
litional  provocations,  working  up  the  minds  of  the  Athe- 
lians  to  a  positive  declaration  of  war.  ^  Shortly  after  Mid- 
ummer  340  e.g.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  archonship  of 
Cheophrastus,    they  passed  a  formal  decree  4  to  remove 
he  column  on  which  the  peace  of  346  e.g.  stood  recorded, 
-nd  to  renew  the  war  openly  and  explicitly  against  Philip. 
:.t  seems  probable  that  this  was  done  while  Demosthenes 
va.s  still  absent  on  his  mission  at  the  Hellespont  and  Bos- 
)horus;  for  he  expressly  states  that  none  of  the  decrees 
mmediately  bringing  on  hostilities  were  moved  by  him, 
)ut  all  of  them  by  other  citizens  ;5  a  statement  which  we 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  74. 

*  Epistola  Philippi  ap.  Demosth. 
K  163. 

'  That  these  were  the  two  last 
arises  which  immediately  preceded 
nd  determined  the  declaration  of 
Tar,  we  may  see  by  Demostlienes, 
)e  Corona,  p.  249  — Kal  [j.r)v  ttiv 
ipTjvrjv  y'  £X£ivo?  eXuas  xa.  TiXoia 
a^uiv,  ou)r  r)  tcoXk,  &c. 

'AXX'  S7tei5y]  9avep(L<;  T^5r)  xa  TtXoIa 
3eouXTf]TO,  XsppovTQao;  e-opQsiTO,  eTrl, 

TjV     'AttIXTJV        £TC0psUc9'         oivOpCOTTOq, 

•jxst'  ev  a[ACpiaPT;T7]ai(jLaj  TOt  Tpay- 
.i-za  Ti-t,  dXX'  eveiaxrjxei  noXsfjLoc,  &c. 
p.  274). 

*  Philochorus,  Frag.  135,  ed.  Di- 
et; Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Ammseum,  p. 
38-741;  Diodorus,  xvi.  77.  The 
itation  given  by  Dionysius  out  of 
'hilochorus  is   on   one    point   not 


quite  accurate.  It  states  that  De- 
mosthenes moved  the  decisive  re- 
solution for  declaring  war;  whereas 
Demosthenes  himself  tells  us  that 
none  of  the  motions  at  this  junc- 
ture were  made  by  him  (De  Corona, 
p.  250). 

'  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  250.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  take  no  notice 
of  the  two  decrees  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  letter  of  Philip,  em- 
bodied in  the  oration  De  Corona, 
p.  249,  250,  251.  I  have  already 
stated  that  all  the  documents  which 
we  read  as  attached  to  this  oration 
are  so  tainted  either  with  manifest 
error  or  with  causes  of  doubt,  that 
I  cannot  cite  them  as  authorities 
in  this  history,  wherever  they 
stand  alone.  Accordingly,  I  take 
no  account  either  of  the  supposed 

s  2 
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may  reasonably  believe,  since  he  would  be  rather  proui 
than  ashamed  of  such  an  initiative. 

About  the  same  time,  as  it  would  appear,  Philip  o: 
his  side  addressed  a  manifesto  and  declaratio 
of  war  to  the  Athenians.  In  this  paper  he  enumer 
of*Phmp°  ^^^^  many  wrongs  done  by  them  to  him,  an 
declaring  still  remaining  unredressed  in  spite  of  forme 
against  remonstrance ;  for  which  wrongs  he  announce 
Athens.  his  intention  of  taking  a  just  revenge  by  ope 
hostilities.!  He  adverted  to  the  seizure,  on  Macedonia 
soil,  of  Nikias  his  herald  carrying  despatches;  the  AtheniaE 
(he  alleged)  had  detained  this  herald  as  prisoner  for  te 
months  and  had  read  the  despatches  publicly  in  their  af 
sembly.  He  complained  that  Athens  had  encouraged  th 
inhabitants  of  Thasos,  in  harbouring  triremes  from  Bj 
zantium  and  privateers  from  other  quarters,  to  the  anno^ 
ance  of  Macedonian  commerce.  He  dwelt  on  the  aggressiv 
proceedings  of  Diopeithes  in  Thrace,  and  of  Kallias  in  th 
Gulf  of  Pagasee.  He  denounced  the  application  made  b 
Athens  to  the  Persians  for  aid  against  him,  as  a  departur 
from  Hellenic  patriotism,  and  from  the  Athenian  maxin 
of  aforetime.     He  alluded  to  the  unbecoming  interventio 

siege  of  Selymbria,    mentioned  in  •  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demost 

Philip's  pretended  letter,  but  men-  p.  165.    This  Epistle  of  Philip   i 

tioned  nowhere   else — nor   of   the  the  Athenians  appears  here  insertt 

twenty  Athenian  ships  captured  by  among  the   orations  of  Demosth 

the  Macedonian  admiral  Amyntas,  nSs.   Some  critics  reject  it  as  spur 

and  afterwards  restored  by  Philip  ous,  but  I  see  no  sufficient  grour 

on  the  remonstrance  of  the  Athe-  for    such     an    opinion.      Wheth' 

nians,  mentioned  in  the  pretended  it    be    the   composition    of  Phil; 

Athenian  decree  moved   by  Eubu-  himself,  or  of  some  Greek  employe 

lus.      Neither    Demosthenes,    nor  in  Philip's  cabinet,  is  a  point  whic 

Philochorus,     nor    Diodorus,    nor  we  have  no  means  of  determinin 

Justin,    says   anything   about    the  The     oration     of    Demosthen6 

siege  of  Selymbria,   though  all  of  which  is  said   to  be  delivered  i 

them  allude  to  the  attacks  on  By-  reply  to  this  letter  of  Philip  (Ora 

zantium   and  Perinthus.    I  do  not  xi.),  is,  in  my  judgement,  wrong] 

believe  that  the  siege  of  Selymbria  described.    Not  only  it  has  no  p^ 

ever  occurred.  Moreover,  Athenian  culiar  bearing  on  the  points  coi 

vessels   captured,    but    afterwards  tained   in  the  letter— but  it  mu 

restored  by  Philip  on  remonstrance  also  be  two  or  three  months  lati 

from    the    Athenians,    can    hardly  in  date,   since  it  mentions  the  a; 

have  been  the  actual  cause  of  war.  sent    by    the    Persian    satraps    i 

The  pretended  decrees  and  letter  Perinthus,  and  the  raising  of  tl 

do  not   fit   the  passage   of  Demo-  siege  of  that  city  by  Philip  (p.  15" 
Bthends  to  which  they  are  attached. 
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of  Athens  in  defence  of  the  Thracian  princes  Teres  and 
Kersobleptes,  neither  of  them  among  the  sworn  partners 
in  the  peace,  against  him;  to  the  protection  conferred  by- 
Athens  on  the  inhabitants  of  Peparethus,  whom  he  had 
punished  for  hostilities  against  his  garrison  in  Halonnesus  ; 
to  the  danger  incurred  by  his  fleet  in  sailing  up  the  Helles- 
pont, from  the  hostilities  of  the  Athenian  settlers  in  the 
Chersonese,  who  had  cooperated  with  his  enemies  the  By- 
zantines, and  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  guard 
the  ships  by  marching  a  land-force  through  the  Chersonese. 
He  vindicated  his  own  proceedings  in  aiding  his  allies  the 
inhabitants  of  Kardia,  complaining  that  the  Athenians  had 
refused  to  submit  their  differences  with  that  city  to  an 
equitable  arbitration.  He  repelled  the  Athenian  preten- 
sions of  right  to  Amphipolis,  asserting  his  own  better  right 
to  the  place,  on  all  grounds.  He  insisted  especially  on 
the  offensive  behaviour  of  the  Athenians,  in  refusing,  when 
he  had  sent  envoys  conjointly  with  all  his  allies,  to  "conclude 
a  just  convention  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks  generally."  — 
"Had  you  acceded  to  this  proposition  (he  said),  you  might 
have  placed  out  of  danger  all  those  who  really  suspected 
my  purposes,  or  you  might  have  exposed  me  publicly  as 
the  most  worthless  of  men.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  your 
people  to  accede,  but  not  to  the  interest  of  your  orators. 
To  them — as  those  affirm  who  know  your  government 
best — peace  is  war,  and  war,  peace ;  for  they  always  make 
money  at  the  expense  of  your  generals,  either  as  accusers 
or  as  defenders ;  moreover,  by  reviling  in  the  public  assem- 
bly your  leading  citizens  at  home,  and  other  men  of  emin- 
ence abroad,  they  acquire  with  the  multitude  credit  for 
popular  dispositions.  It  would  be  easy  for  me,  by  the  most 
trifling  presents,  to  silence  their  invectives  and  make  them 
trumpet  my  praises.  But  I  should  be  ashamed  of  appear- 
ing to  purchase  your  good- will  from  them."  i 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  verify  or  appreciate  the  par- 
ticular complaints  here  set  forth,  even  if  we  had   Complaints 
adequate  information  for  the  purpose.     Under   ^^  Philip 
the  feeling  which  had  prevailed  during  the  last  the  Athe- 
two  years  between  the  Athenians  and  Philip,  gjans- 
we  cannot  doubt  that  many  detached  acts  of  a  toward^^ 

'  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p.  159,  164;  compare  Isokrates,  Or. 
T.  (Philip.)  8.  82. 
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Athens—  hostile  character  had  been  committed  on  their 
on  the  "  side  as  well  as  on  his.  Philip's  allegation — that 
advantages  he  had  repeatedly  proposed  to  them  amicable 
peace.  adjustment  of  differences — whether  true  or  not, 
is  little  to  the  purpose.  It  was  greatly  to  his  interest  to 
keep  Athens  at  peace  and  tranquil,  while  he  established 
his  ascendency  everywhere  else,  and  accumulated  a  power 
for  ultimate  employment  such  as  she  would  be  unable  to 
resist.  The  Athenians  had  at  length  been  made  to  feel, 
that  farther  acquiescence  in  these  proceedings  would  only 
ensure  to  them  the  amount  of  favour  tendered  by  Polyphe- 
mus to  Odysseus — that  they  should  be  devoured  last.  But 
the  lecture,  which  he  thinks  fit  to  administer  both  to  them 
and  to  their  popular  orators,  is  little  better  than  insulting 
derision.  It  is  strange  to  read  encomiums  on  peace — as  if 
it  were  indisputably  advantageous  to  the  Athenian  public, 
and  as  if  recommendations  of  war  originated  only  with 
venal  and  calumnious  orators  for  their  own  profit — pro- 
nounced by  the  greatest  aggressor  and  conqueror  of  his 
age,  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  war  and  in  the  elaborate 
organisation  of  great  military  force;  and  addressed  to  a 
people  whose  leading  infirmity  then  was,  an  aversion  almost 
unconquerable  to  the  personal  hardships  and  pecuniary 
sacrifices  of  effective  war.  This  passage  of  the  manifesto 
may  probably  be  intended  as  a  theme  for  JEschines  and 
the  other  philippising  partisans  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 
War  was  now  an  avowed  fact  on  both  sides.  At  the 
B.C.  340  instigation  of  Demosthenes  and  others,  the  Athe- 
(Autumn).  niaus  decreed  to  equip  a  naval  force,  which  was 
be^twern"      ^^^^  uuder  Charcs  to  the  Hellespont  and  Pro- 

Philip  and      pontis. 

nianf*"'^^'  Meanwhile  Philip  brought  up  to  the  siege 

Siege*  of  of  Perinthus  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  a  stock 

b^^Ph'i"^  of  engines  and  projectiles  such  as  had  never  be- 

His    ^  ^^  fore  been  seen,  i     His  attack  on  this  place  was 

»  How  much  improvement  Philip  viSa,     xata     re    ttjv    OiXiTcitou    xoi 

had  made  in  engines  for  siege,   as  'AfiuvTou    PouiXeiav,    Zxz    6Jto),i6pxi 

a  part  of  his  general    military  or-  But^avxiou?   OiXiriTro;.      Eor,\).ipei   61 

ganisation— is  attested  in  a  curious  x^  -oiaux^  ■f^X"'l&  noXu£i6o<;  6  Qtzca 

passage     of     a     later      author    on  X61;,    ou    oi  ^t.a^r^-.ai  suveaTpaTSUovT' 

mechanics.  Athenaeus,  De  Machinis  'AX6$av5p(p. 

ap.   Auctor.   Mathem.  Veter.    p.    3,  Respecting  the  engines  employei 

ed.    Paris.  —  £7tl6o3iv    6s    eXapsv   7)  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  see  Die 

•toiauTT,  (xTjyctvOTtoita  ar.iai  xrtza  T7)v  dor.  xiv.  42,  48,  50. 
Tou  Aiovualou  tou  SixeXituxou  xupav- 
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remarkable  not  only  for  great  bravery  and  per-   numerous 
severance  on  both  sides,  but  also  for  the  extended  I °r^s?ege— 
scale  of  the  military  operations,  i   Perinthus  was   s^^at  scale 
strong  and  defensible ;  situated  on  a  promontory   ations"" 
terminating  in  abrupt  cliffs  southward  towards   Obstinacy 
the  Propontis,  unassailable  from  seaward,  but   defence, 
sloping,  though  with  a  steep  declivity  towards   The  town 
the  land,  with  which  it  was  joined  by  an  isthmus   iy  ^the^^^ 
of  not  more  than  a  furlong  in  breadth.     Across  Byzantines 
this  isthmus  stretched  the  outer  wall,  behind   G"eciaii 
which  were  seen  the  houses  of  the  town,  lofty,   mercen- 
strongly  built,  and  rising  one  above  the  other  J^"^  the 
in  terraces  up  the  ascent  of  the  promontory.   Persian 
Philip  pressed  the  place  with  repeated  assaults   ^^*^^p^- 
on  the  outer  wall;  battering  it  with  rams,  undermining  it 
by  sap,  and  rolling  up  moveable  towers  said  to  be  120  feet 
in  height  (higher  even  than  the  towers  of  the  Perinthian 
wall),  so  as  to  chase  away  the  defenders  by  missiles,  and  to 
attempt  an  assault  by  boarding-planks  hand  to  hand.   The 
j  Perinthians,  defending  themselves  with  energetic  valour, 
I  repelled  him  for  a  long  time  from  the  outer  wall.     At 
I  length  the  besieging  engines,  with  the  reiterated  attacks 
of  Macedonian  soldiers  animated  by  Philip's  promises,  over- 
po  wered  this  wall,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  town.    It 
I  was  found,  however,  that  the  town  itself  supplied  a  new 
I  defensible  position  to  its  citizens.     The  lower  range  of 
!  houses,  united  by  strong  barricades  across   the   streets, 
'  enabled  the  Perinthians  still  to  hold  out.     In  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  however,  the  town  would  have  shared  the  fate 
of  Olynthus,  had  they  not  been  sustained  by  effective  foreign 
aid.    Not  only  did  their  Byzantine  kinsmen  exhaust  them- 
selves to  furnish  every  sort  of  assistance  by  sea,  but  also 
the  Athenian  fleet,  and  Persian  satraps  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Propontis,  cooperated.    A  body  of  Grecian  mercen- 
aries under  Apollodorus,  sent  across  from  Asia  by  the 
Phrygian  satrap  Arsites,  together  with  ample  supplies  of 
stores  by  sea,  placed  Perinthus  in  condition  to  defy  the 
besiegers.  2 


•  Diodor.    xvi.    74-76;    Plutarch,         2  Demosth.    ad    Philip.    Epistol. 

Vit.  Alexandri,  c.  70;  also  Laconic,  p.  153;  Diodor.  xvi.  75;  Pausaniaa^ 

Apophthegm,  p.  215,    and  De  For-  i.  29,  7. 
tuna  Alexand.  p.  339. 
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After  a  siege  which  can  hardly  have  lasted  less  than 
B  c.  340.  three  months,  Philip  found  all  his  efforts  against 
Philip  Perinthus  baffled.     He  then  changed  his  plan, 

attacks  withdrew  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  suddenly 
-dan^^er'of  appeared  before  Byzantium.  The  walls  were 
the  place—  strong,  but  inadequately  manned  and  prepared; 
much  of  the  Byzantine  force  being  in  service  at 
Perinthus.  Among  several  vigorous  attacks, 
Philip  contrived  to  effect  a  surprise  on  a  dark 
and  stormy  night,  which  was  very  near  succeeding. 
The  Byzantines  defended  themselves  bravely, 
and  even  defeated  his  fleet;  but  they  too  were 
rescued  chiefly  by  foreign  aid.  The  Athenians 
■ — now  acting  under  the  inspirations  of  Demo- 
sthenes, who  exhorted  them  to  bury  in  a  generous 
oblivion  all  their  past  grounds  of  offence  against 
Byzantium — sent  a  still  more  powerful  fleet  to 
the  rescue,  under  the  vigorous  guidance  of  Pho- 
kioni  instead  of  the  loose  and  rapacious  Chares. 
Moreover  the  danger  of  Byzantium  called  forth 
strenuous  efforts  from  the  chief  islanders  of  the 
.^gean — Chians,  Bhodians,  Koans,  &c.,  to  whom  it  was 
highly  important  that  Philip  should  not  become  master  of 
the  great  passage  for  imported  corn  into  the  Grecian  seas. 
The  large  combined  fleet  thus  assembled  was  fully  sufficient 
to  protect  Byzantium.  2  Compelled  to  abandon  the  siege 
of  that  city  as  well  as  of  Perinthus,  Philip  was  farther 
baffled  in  an  attack  on  the  Chersonese.  Phokion  not  only 
maintained  against  him  the  full  security  of  the  Propontis 


it  is 
relieved 
by  the 
fleets  of 
Athens, 
Chios, 
Rhodes, 
&c.     Suc- 
cess of  the 
Athenian 
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the  Pro- 
pontis 
under 
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both  of 
Perinthus 
and  By- 
zantium. 


>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  14;  Plu- 
tarch, Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  848-851.  To 
this  fleet  of  Phokion,  Demosthenfes 
contributed  the  outfit  of  a  trireme, 
while  the  orator  Hyperidgs  sailed 
with  the  fleet  as  trierarch.  See 
Boeckh,  Urkunden  uber  das  At- 
tische  See-Wesen,  p.  441,  442,  498. 
From  that  source  the  obscure  chro- 
nology of  the  period  now  before 
us  derives  some  light;  since  it  be- 
comes certain  that  the  expedition 
of  CharSs  began  during  the  archon- 
ehip  of  Nicomachidfis;    that  is,   in 


the  year  before  Midsummer  340  B.C. ; 
while  the  expedition  of  Phokion 
and  KephiBophon  began  in  the 
year  following— a/lfer  Midsummer 
340  B.C. 

See  some  anecdotes  respecting 
this  siege  of  Byzantium  by  Philip, 
collected  from  later  authors  (Dio- 
nysius  Byzantinus,  Hesychius  Mi- 
lesius  and  others)  by  the  diligence 
of  Bohnecke— Forschungen,  p.  479 
seqq. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  77;  Plutarch,  De- 
niostheu.  c.  17. 
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tnd  its  adjoining  straits,  but  also  gained  various  advantages 
ver  him  both  by  land  and  sea.  i 

These  operations  probably  occupied  the  last  six  months 
if  340  B.C.    They  constituted  the  most  important  ^  ^  g^^ 
uccess  gained  by  Athens,  and  the  most  serious   votes  of 
everse  experienced  by  Philip,  since  the  com-  thanks 
aencement  of  war  between  them.     Coming  as   zantium" 
hey   did   immediately  after  the  liberation   of  and  the 
juboea  in  the  previous  year,  they  materially  im-  sus^7o'"^' 
roved  the  position  of  Athens  against  Philip.  Athens 
'hokion  and  his  fleet  not  only  saved  the  citizens   aW— ^'^ 
f  Byzantium  from  all  the  misery  of  a  capture  honours 
yMacedoniansoldiers,butcheckedprivateering,   puJaenSto 
nd  protected   the  tradeships   so  efficaciously,   Demo- 
hat  corn  became  unusually  abundant  and  cheap   ^*^®°®^- 
oth  at  Athens  and  throughout  Greece  .-2  and  Demosthenes, 
s  statesman  and  diplomatist,  enjoyed  the  credit  of  having 
onverted  Euboea  into  a  friendly  and  covering  neighbour 
)r  Athens,  instead  of  being  a  shelter  for  Philip's  marauding 
puisers — as  well  as  of  bringing  round  Byzantium  from  the 
lacedonian  alliance  to  that  of  Athens,  and  thus  preventing 
oth  the  Hellespont  and  the  corn-trade  from  passing  into 
'hilip's  hands.  3     The  warmest  votes  of  thanks,  together 
ith  wreaths  in  token  of  gratitude,  were  decreed  to  Athens 
y  the  public  assemblies  of  Byzantium,  Perinthus,  and  the 
arious  towns  of  the  Chersonese; 4  while  the  Athenian  pub- 
c  assembly  also  decreed  and  publicly  proclaimed  a  similar 
3te   of  thanks   and   admiration  to   Demosthenes.      The 
ecree,  moved  by  Aristonikus,  was  so  unanimously  popular 
:  the  time,  that  neither  ^schines  nor  any  of  the  other 
lemies  of  Demosthenes  thought  it  safe  to  impeach  the 
over.  5 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  14.  purporting  to  be  the  decree  of  the 

^  Demosth.   De    CoronS,,    p,    255;  Byzantines    and    Perinthians,    and 

utarch,  De  Glor.  Athen.  p.  350.  that   of  the  Chersonesite  cities.     I 

'  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  305,  306,  do    not  venture    to    cite    these    as 

"■•   comp.   p.  253.     [jLeta    xaOta   8s  genuine,  considering  how  many  of 

J-    a::o3T6Xou(;   iravxa?   aTtsoxsiXa,  the    other   documents    annexed   to 

j;  Xsppovyjjoi;  S(j(b9iq,   xal  Bu-  this  oration  are  decidedly  spurious. 

->  xal  zdvTe?  ot  ooixtxayoi,   &c.  *  Demosth.    p.   253.     Aristonikus 

-lemosth.De  Corona,  p.  255,  257.  is  again  mentioned,  p.  302.     A  do- 

lat   these    votes    of  thanks  were  cument  appears,  p.  253,  purporting 

ssed,     is    authenticated     by    the  to  be  the  vote  of  the  Athenians  to 

Tds  of  the  oration  itself  .  Docu-  thank     and     crown    Demosthenes, 

ints  are  inserted  in  the  oration,  proposed    by    Aristonikus.       The 
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In  the  recent  military  operations,  on  so  large  a  seal 
B.C.  339,  against  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  Philip  hi 
found  himself  in  conflict  not  merely  with  Ather 
but  also  with  Chians,  Khodians  and  others;  i 
unusually  large  muster  of  confederate  Greel 
To  break  up  this  confederacy,  he  found  it  co 
venient  to  propose  peace,  and  to  abandon  h 
designs  against  Byzantium  and  Perinthus — tl 
point  on  which  the  alarm  of  the  confederat 
and  auacks  chiefly  tumed.  By  withdrawing  his  forces  fro 
the  Propontis,  he  was  enabled  to  conclude  pea' 
with  the  Byzantines  and  most  of  the  maritin 
Greeks  who  had  joined  in  relieving  them.  Tl 
combination  against  him  was  thus  dissolve 
though  with  Athens  1  and  her  more  intima 
allies  his  naval  war  still  continued.  "While  1 
multiplied  cruisers  and  privateers  to  make  i 
by  prizes  his  heavy  outlay  during  the  late  sieges,  he  unde 
took  with  his  land-force  an  enterprise,  during  the  sprii 
of  339  B.C.,  against  the  Scythian  king  Atheas;  who 
country,  between  Mount  Hsemus  and  the  Danube,  he  i 
vaded  with  success,  bringing  away  as  spoil  a  multitude 
youthful  slaves  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  cattle.  On  1: 
return  however  across  Mount  Hsemus,  he  was  attacked  < 
a  sudden  by  the  Thracian  tribe  Triballi,  and  sustained 
defeat;   losing  all  his  accompanying  captives,  and  beii 


Philip 
withdraws 
from  By- 
zantium, 
concludes 
peace  with 
the  Byzan- 
tines, 
Chians 
and  others 


the  Scy- 
thians. 
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and 

wounded, 
on  his 
return. 


name  of  the  Athenian  archon  is 
•wrong,  as  in  all  the  other  docu- 
ments embodied  in  this  oration, 
where  the  name  of  an  Athenian 
archon  appears. 

'  Diodorus  (xvi.  77)  mentions  this 
peace;  stating  that  Philip  raised 
the  sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perin- 
thus, and  made  peace  irpo?  'AQrjvaLou? 
xoi  Tou?  aXXoui;  "EXXrjva?  to'J;    evav- 

T10U|JL£V0U!;, 

Wesseling  (ad  loc.)  and  "Weiske 
(De  Hyperbole,  ii.  p.  41)  both  doubt 
the  reality  of  this  peace.  Neither 
Bohnecke  nor  Winiewski  recognises 
it.  Mr,  Clinton  admits  it  in  a  note 
to  his  Appendix  16,  p.  292;  though 
he  does  not  insert  it  in  his  column 
of  events  in  the  tables, 

I    perfectly    concur    with    these 


authors  in  dissenting  from  D; 
dorus,  so  far  as  Athena  is  concern-  ; 
The  supposition  that  peace  w  i 
concluded  between  Philip  a  i 
Athens  at  this  time  is  distinc  ' 
neg-atived  by  the  language  of  I  ' 
mosthenfis  (De  Corona,  p.275,  27'  j 
indirectly  also  by  JKschines.  Be  i 
from  Demosthenes  and  from  Phi'  i 
chorus  it  appears  sufficiently  cle;  j 
in  my  judgement,  that  the  war  1  i 
tween  Philip  and  the  Athenia  i 
went  on  without  interruption  fn  ( 
the  summer  of  340  B.C.,  to  the  bat  j 
of  Chaeroneia  in  August  3.S8. 

But  I  see  no  reason  for  dial  < 
lieving  Diodorus,  in  so  far  as  i 
states  that  Philip  made  peace  wi  i 
the  other  Greeks— Byzantines,  I  ( 
rinthians,  Chians,  Bhodiaus,  &c 
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mself  badly  wounded  through  the  thigh,  i  This  expedition 
td  its  consequences  occupied  Pliilip  during  the  spring 
d  summer  of  339  b.c. 

Meanwhile  the  naval  war  of  Athens  against  Philip 
IS  more  effectively  carried  on,  and  her  marine   b.c.  340-339. 
tter  organised,  than  ever  it  had  been  before,  important 
lis  was  chiefly  owing  to  an  important  reform   eff^ct^d  b 
oposed   and  carried  by  Demosthenes,  imme-   Demo- 
itely  on  the  declaration  of  war  against  Philip   i*^the^ 
the  summer  of  340  b.c.     Enjoying  as  he  did,   admi- 
w  after  long  public  experience,  the  increased   ot^the**''" 
afidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  being  named  Athenian 
perintendent  of  the  navy,  2  he  employed  his   °i^"^®- 
iuence  not  only  in  procuring  energetic  interference  both 
to  Euboea  and  Byzantium,  but  also  in  correcting  deep- 
ited  abuses  which  nullified  the  efficiency  of  the  Athenian 
irine  department. 

The  law  of  Periander  (adopted  in  357  b.c.)  haddistri- 
ted  the  burden  of  the  trierarchy  among  the   "^^l^^,®^, 
00  richest  citizens  on  the  taxable  property-   ^epVin?o 
ledule,  arranged  in  twenty  fractions  called   *^®  _ 

mmories,  of  sixty  persons  each.  Among  these   unfaf"  ^~* 
in,  the  300  richest,  standing  distinguished,  as   apportion- 
Lders  of  the  Symmories,  were  invested  with  the°bu°then 
3  direction  and  enforcement  of  all  that  con-  —undue 
cued  their  collective  agency  and  duties.    The   whSVh? 
rpose  of  this  law  had  been  to  transfer  the  ".<^^  admi- 
st  of  trierarchy — a  sum  of  about  40,  50,  or  60    haV**°" 
nse  for  each  trireme,  defraying  more  or  less   acquired 
the  outfit — which  had  originally  been  borne   selves^'"" 
a  single  rich  man  as  his  turn  came  round,  and  afterwards 
two  rich  men  in  conjunction — to  a  partnership  more  or 
s  numerous,  consisting  of  five,  six,  or  even  fifteen  or 
teen  members  of  the  same  symmory.      The  number  of 
ih  partners  varied  according  to  the  number  of  triremes 
quired  by  the  state  to  be  fitted  out  in  any  one  year.     If 
iy  few  triremes   were   required,   sixteen   contributors 
ght  be  allotted  to  defray  collectively  the  trierarchic  cost 
each;  if  on  the  other  hand  many  triremes  were  needed, 

Justin,  ix.  2,  3.     ^sellings  al-  (^schin.  cont,  Ktesiph.  p.  71). 

es    to    this    expedition   against  '  ^schines  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  85. 

Scythians  during  the  spring  of  c.  80     ezia-raTrj?  tou  vauxixoO. 
archon  Theophrastus,  or  339  B.C. 
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a  less  number  of  partners,  perhaps  no  more  than  five 
six,  could  be  allotted  to  each — since  the  total  number 
citizens  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  assessed  in  that  particul 
year  was  fixed.  The  assessment  upon  each  partner  w 
of  course  heavier,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  partue 
assigned  to  a  trireme  was  smaller.  Each  member  of  t 
partnership,  whether  it  consisted  of  five,  of  six,  or  of  si 
teen,  contributed  in  equal  proportion  towards  the  cos 
The  richer  members  of  the  partnership  thus  paid  no  grej 
er  sum  than  the  poorer;  and  sometimes  even  evaded  a; 
payment  of  their  own,  by  contracting  with  some  one 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  post,  on  condition  of  a  total  si 
not  greater  than  that  which  they  had  themselves  collect 
from  these  poorer  members. 

According  to  Demosthenes,  the  poorer  members 
these  trierarchic  sj^mmories  were  sometiir 
pressed  down  almost  to  ruin  by  the  sums  ( 
manded;  so  that  they  complained  bitterly,  a 
even  planted  themselves  in  the  characteris 
attitude  of  suppliants  at  Munychia  or  elsewht 
in  the  city.  When  their  liabilities  to  the  st{ 
were  not  furnished  in  time,  they  became  subji 
to  imprisonment  by  the  officers  superintending  the  ou1 
of  the  armament.  In  addition  to  such  private  hardsh 
there  arose  great  public  mischief  from  the  money  i 
being  at  once  forthcoming;  the  armament  being  dela} 
in  its  departure,  and  forced  to  leave  Peiraeus  either  in  I 
condition  or  without  its  full  numbers.  Hence  arose, 
great  part,  the  ill-success  of  Athens  in  her  maritime  ent 
prises  against  Philip,  before  the  peace  of  346  b.c.2 


Individual 
hardship, 
and  bad 
public  con- 
sequences, 
occasioned 
by  these 
in- 
equalities. 


'  Demosthen.  De  CoronS,,  p. 
260-2G2.  fjv  ifotp  a'jToi;  (xoii;  7jY£|J-6ai 
zGi»  ao(jL|xopiu)v)  ix  (iisv  t(Lv  7:poT£piov 
v6|xu>v  auvexxaiSsxa  XsiToupysiv  — 
ouTOi?  fJ-Ev  [jLixpa  xal  ouSev  dvaXi- 
oxouaiv,  TOO?  S'  OTtopoui;  tujv  7:0X1- 
T(I)v  eTiiTpipouaiv  ...  ex  6e  too  6|xoO 
vopLOU  TO  •^^•J•^6l^.^^ow  xaxa  tt]v  oCioiav 
IxaoTov  Tifievai*  xol  5'joiv  e<?o[vr] 
TpiTipoip/o?  6  Tri^  [i-\.i<i  exTo?  xai  6s- 
xaTo;  KpoTepov  ouvTsXrj?-  ou5e  yap 
TpiT.pipyoui;  sti  il)v6|xa!;ov  4«oto6?, 
dXXdi  d'JvTsXsU. 

The  tricrarcliy,  and  the  trierar- 
chic symmories,  at  Athens,  are 
subjects  not  per  eetly  known;  the 


best  expositions  respecting  tl 
are  to  be  found  in  Boeckb's  Pu 
Economy  of  Athens  (b.  iv. 
11  —  13),  and  in  his  other  W( 
Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische  i 
weseii  (ch.  xi.  xii.  xiii.);  ^'^^ 
Parreidt,  De  Symmoriis,  par 
22,  seq. 

The  fragment  ofHyperidOs  (c 
by  Harpokration  v.  2u[i|xopia), 
luding  to  the  trierarchic  refort 
Demosthenes,  though  briefly 
obscurely,  is  an  interesting  • 
firmation  of  the  oration  DeCor 

*  There  is  a  point  in  tlic  eai 
oration  of  Demosthenes  De  6 
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The  same  influences,  which  had  led  originally  to  the 

ntrodiiction  of  such  abuses,  stood  opposed  to   opposition 

he  orator  in  his  attempted  amendment.     The 

)ody  of  Three  Hundred,  the  richest  men  in  the 

tate — the  leader  or  richest  individual  in  each 

ymmory,  with  those  who  stood  second  or  third 

;  1  order  of  wealth — employed  every  effort  to 

t  brow  out  the  proposition,  and  tendered  large 

I  ribes  to  Demosthenes  (if  we  may  credit  his 

ssertion)  as  inducements  for  dropping  it.     He 

as   impeached  moreover  under  the   Graphe  tad  to 

•aranomon,  as  mover  of  an  unconstitutional  or   o^^'°°™®' 

legal  decree.     It  required  no  small  share  of  firmness  and 

ublic  spirit,  combined  with  approved  eloquence  and  an 

Btablished  name,  to  enable  Demosthenes  to  contend  against 

lese  mighty  enemies. 

His  new  law  caused  the  charge  of  trierarchy  to  be 
ivied  upon  all  the  members  of  the  symmories,    his  new 
:  upon  all  above  a  certain  minimum  of  property,  reform 
I  proportion  to  their  rated  property;  but  it  the" 
!ems,  if  we  rightly  make  out,  to  have  somewhat   burthen  of 
3ightened  the  minimum,  so  that  the  aggregate   equUabiy. 


offered  by 
the  rich 
citizens 
and  by 
JEschings 
to  the 
proposed 
reform  of 
Demo- 
sthenes— 
difficulties 
■which  he 


Driis,  illustrating  the  grievance 

aich    he    now    reformed.      That 

ievance  consisted,  for  one  main 

rtion,  in  the  fact,  that  the  richest 

izen  in  a  trierarchic  partnership 

id  a  sum  no  greater  (sometimes 

en  less)  than  the  poorest.    Now 

is  remarkable   that  this    unfair 

portionment     of    charge    might 

76     occurred,      and     is     noway 

arded  against,  in  the  symmories 

proposed  by  Demosthenes  him- 

f.    His    symmories,    each    com- 

sing  sixty  persons  or   Vao*^  o^ 

total  active  1200,   are  directed 

divide     themselves     into    five 

ctions  of  twelve  persons  each, 

Viooth  of  the  1200.    Each   group 

twelve  is  to  comprise  the  richest 

:ngside  of  the  poorest  members 

ithe  sixty  (avTavaulrjpou.i'ca?  irpoi; 

tuiropiOTiTov  dsl  TO'J?   (XTtopcuTa- 

?,  p.  182),  so   that  each   group 

■aid    contain    individuals    very 


unequal  in  wealth,  though  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  one  group 
would  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
another.  These  twelve  persons 
were  to  defray  collectively  the 
cost  of  trierarchy  for  one  ship, 
two  ships,  or  three  ships,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  ships  which 
the  state  might  require  (p.  183), 
But  Demosthenes  nowhere  points 
out  in  what  proportions  they 
were  to  share  the  expense  among 
them;  whether  the  richest  citizens 
among  the  twelve  were  to  pay 
only  an  equal  sum  with  the  poorest, 
or  a  sum  greater  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  project  to  prevent  the  richer 
members  from  insisting  that  all 
should  pay  equally.  This  is  the 
very  abuse  that  he  denounced 
afterwards  (in  340  B.C.),  as  actually 
realized— and  corrected  by  a  new 
law.     The  oration  of  Demosthenes 
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number  of  persons  chargeable  was  diminished,  i     Evei 
citizen  rated   at   ten  talents  was  assessed  singly  for   tl 
charge  of  trierarchy  belonging  to  one  trireme ;  if  rat* 
at  twenty  talents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  two ;  at  thirty  t 
lents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  three;  if  above  thirty  taleni 
for  that  of  three  triremes  and  a  service  boat — which  w 
held  to  be  the  maximum  payable  by  any  single  individm 
Citizens  rated  at  less  than  ten  talents,  were  grouped  t 
gether  into  ratings  of  ten  talents  in  the  aggregate,  in  ord 
to  bear  collectively  the  trierarchy    of    one    trireme;   tl 
contributions  furnished  by  each  person  m  the  group  beii 
proportional  to  the  sum  for  which  he  stood  rated.     Tl 
new  proposition,  while   materially  relieving   the  poor 
citizens,  made  large  addition  to  the  assessments  of  the  ric 
A  man  rated  at  twenty  talents,  who  had  before  been  chi 
geable  for  only  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  expense  of  o 
trierarchy,  along  with  partners  much  poorer  than  hims  , 
but  equally  assessed — now   became  chargeable  with  t 
entire  expense  of  two  trierarchies.     All  persons   Hal 
were  assessed  in  fair  proportion  to  the  sum  for  which  th 
stood  rated  in  the   schedule.     When  the   impeachme  i 
against  Demosthenes  came  to  be  tried  before  the  Dikaste 
he  was  acquitted  by  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  Dikas 
so  that  the  accuser  was  compelled  to  pay  the  establish 
fine.     And  so  animated  was  the  temper  of  the  public    •■ 
that  moment,  in  favour  of  vigorous  measures  for  pro 
cuting  the  war  just  declared,  that  they  went  heartily  alo  i 
with  him,  and  adopted  the  main  features  of  his  trierarcl  i 
reform.     The  resistance  from  the  rich,  however,  thou 
insufficient  to  throw  out  the  measure,  constrained  him 
modify  it  more  than  once,  during  the  progress  of  the  c 
cussion;2    partly   in    consequence   of  the    opposition 

De  Symmoriis,  omitting  as  it  does  *  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosthen 

all    positive   determination    as   to  95.  s.  43.   Elai  Tivec  sv  T«ji  SixaoTY  : 

proportions     of     payment,     helps  tu)v  ev  Toi?  Tpiaxoaiot?  -fzyttriiii- 

us  to   understand   how  the  abuse  89'  ouxo?   (Demosthenes)   exlfisi 

grew  up.  -spl  Tu)v  TpiTjpdpy/ov  vojjlov.    Ou  c 

•  JEschinfes  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  85)  atzz   xoU    7:XT,oiov    5ti  Tpia  xi't 

charges  DemosthenSs  with  "having  Xo^tbv  [xexeYpa'fs  xai  fiETeoxE'Ja!^£ 

stolen    away    from     the     city    the  v6|xov  xaV  dxiaTTjv  exxXrjoiav,  xo 

trierarchs   of  65  swift-sailing  ves-  jjlev  eituiXei  (Lv  elXi^^ei  T7)v  xtfiriv 

sels."   This  implies,  I  imagine,  that  5'  d7:o56p.£voc  o-jx  ePs^aloo; 

the  now  law  diminished   the  total  "Without  accepting  this  asser 

number  of  persons  chargeable  with  of   a  hostile  speaker,   so    far  a 

trierarchy.  goes    to    accuse    Demosthenfis 
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EschineSjWhom  he  accuses  of  having  been  hired  by  the 
ich  for  the  purpose,  i  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
he  speeches  of  both  of  them  —  especially  those  of  Demo- 
thenes,  which  must  have  been  numerous — have  not  been 
ireserved. 

Thus  were  the  trierarchic  symmories  distributed  and 
ssessed  anew  upon  each  man  in  the  ratio  of  his 
wealth,  and  therefore   most  largely  upon  the   pfete^"^' 
Chree  Hundred  richest.  2     How  long  the  law   success, 
emained  unchanged,  we  do  not  know.     But  it  l^H^^^^ 
ras  found  to  work  admirably  well;  and  Demo-   of  the 
thenes  boasts  that  during  the  entire  war  (that  Jmaments 
s.  from  the  renewal  of  the  war  about  August  under  it. 
40  B.C.,  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  August 
3S  B.C.)  all  the  trierarchies  named  under  the  law  were 
eady  in  time  without  complaint  or  suffering;  while  the 
hips,  well  equipped  and  exempt  from  the  previous  causes 
)f  delay,  were  found  prompt  and  effective  for  all  exigences. 
N  ot  one  was  either  left  behind,  or  lost  at  sea,  throughout 
hese  two  years.  ^ 


aving    accepted    bribes — we    may 

afely  accept  it  so  far  as  it  affirms 

nat  he  made  several  changes   and 

lodifications  in  the  law  before  it 

nally  passed;    a  fact  not    at  all 

urprising,  considering  the  intense 

pposition  which  it  called  forth. 

•-^   me    of  the  Dikasts,    to  whom 

peech  written   by  Deinarchus 

addressed,   had  been  included 

g    the    Three   Hundred    (that 

e  richest  citizens  in  the  state) 

..en   Demosthenes    proposed    his 

ifrarchic  reform.    This  will  show, 

mong  various  other  proofs  which 

light  be  produced,  that  the  Athe- 

i^n  Dikasts  did  not  always  belong 

'i>3  poorest  class  of  citizens,  as 

jests    of  Aristophanes    would 

us  to  believe. 

'emosthen.  De  CoronS,,  p.  329. 

kh  (Attisch.  Seewesen,  p.  183, 

lid  Publ.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  14)  thinks 

:at    this    passage  —  SixdXavTov    5' 

;  Ipavo'/   Scopiiv   iropot  -zGii  rjys- 

' '  Ttbv  c'j[j.[j.opiu)v,   ecp'    01?   eXu- 

;j  Tov   TpiYjpap^ixbv  vofjiov— must 

liude  to  injury  done  by  Machines 


to  the  law  in  later  years,  after  it 
became  a  law.  But  I  am  unable 
to  see  the  reason  for  so  restricting 
its  meaning.  The  rich  men  would 
surely  bribe  most  highly,  and  raise 
most  opposition,  against  the  first 
passing  of  the  law,  as  they  were 
then  most  likely  to  be  successful; 
and  -a^^schines,  whether  bribed  or 
not  bribed,  would  most  naturally 
as  well  as  most  effectively  stand 
out  against  the  novelty  introduced 
by  his  rival,  without  waiting  to  see 
it  actually  become  a  part  of  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

*  See  the  citation  from  Hyperidgs 
in  Harpokrat.  v.  2ufjL[jiopia.  The 
Symmories  are  mentioned  in  In- 
scription xiv.  of  Boeckh's  Urkunden 
iiber  das  Attische  Seewesen  (p. 
465),  which  Inscription  bears  the 
date  of  325  B.C.  Many  of  these  In- 
scriptions name  individual  citizens, 
in  different  numbers,  three,  five,  or 
six,  as  joint  trierarchs  of  the  same 
vessel. 

'  Demosth.  De  OoronS,,  p.  262. 
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Probably  the  first  fruits  of  the  Demosthenic  refoi 
B.C.  339.  i^  Athenian  naval  administration,  was,  the  fle 
New  equipped  under  Phokion,  which  acted  so  succei 

w^'^^com  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^  Byzantium.  The  operatic 
mences  in  of  Athens  at  sea,  though  not  known  in  deta 
Greece.  appear  to  have  been  better  conducted  and  mo 
prosperous  in  their  general  effect  than  they  had  ever  be 
since  the  Social  War. 

But  there  arose  now  a  grave  and  melancholy  dispu 
in  the  interior  of  Greece,  which  threw  her  upon  her  defen 
by  land.  This  new  disturbing  cause  was  nothing  less  th 
another  Sacred  War,  declared  by  the  Amphiktyonic  i 
sembly  against  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa.  Kindled  chie: 
by  the  Athenian  -<3Gschines,  it  more  than  compensat 
Philip  for  his  repulse  at  Byzantium  and  his  defeat  by  t 
Triballi;  bringing,  like  the  former  Sacred  War,  aggra 
disement  to  him  alone,  and  ruin  to  Grecian  liberty. 

I  have  recounted,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  worl 
Ki  h  a  d  *^®  ^^^^  Sacred  War  recorded  in  Grecian  histo 
its  plain  (590-580  B.C.),  about  two  centuries  before  t 
D^^'hi  birth  ofJEschines  and  Demosthenes.  That  war  h 

consecrated  been  Undertaken  by  the  Amphiktyonic  Gree 
*°  ^P°i^**'     to  punish,  and  ended  by  destroying,  the  floi 

in  the  first      .  ,  ¥  '         .     rx^-      i    "^     •.        .     j      °     .i 

Sacred  War  ishmg  sea-port  01  Kirrha,  Situated  near  the  mou 
under  of  the  river  Pleistus,  on  the  coast  of  the  fert 

plain  stretching  from  the  southern  declivity 
Delphi  to  the  sea.  Kirrha  was  originally  the  port  of  D 
phi;  and  of  the  ancient  Phokian  town  of  Krissa,  to  whi 
Delphi  was  once  an  annexed  sanctuary.  2  But  in  proct 
of  time  Kirrha  increased  at  the  expense  of  both;  throu, 
profits  accumulated  from  the  innumerable  visitors  by  s 
who  landed  there  as  the  nearest  access  to  the  temple.  T 
prosperous  Kirrhseans,  inspiring  jealousy  at  Delphi  a 
Krissa,  were  accused  of  extortion  in  the  tolls  levied  frc 
visitors,  as  well  as  of  other  guilty  or  offensive  proceeding 
An  Amphiktyonic  war,  wherein  the  Athenian  Solon  sto 
prominently  forward,  being  declared  against  them,  Kirr 
was  taken  and  destroyed.  Its  fertile  plain  was  consecrat 
to  the  Delphian  god,   under   an   oath  taken  by  all  t 

*  Chap.  XXVIII.  und  Forschungen  in  Griecheiilr 

*  For    the    topography    of    the  (Bremen,  1S40),  chapters  I.  and 
country  round  Delphi,  see  the  in-  about  Kirrha  and  Krissa. 
■tructive  work  of  Ulrichs,   Reisen 
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bnphiktyonic  members,  with  solemn  pledges  and  formidable 
mprecations  against  all  disturbers.  The  entire  space  be- 
ween  the  temple  and  the  sea  now  became,  as  the  oracle  had 
equired,  sacred  property  of  the  god;  that  is,  incapable  of 
)eing  tilled,  planted,  or  occupied  in  any  permanent  way, 
»y  man,  and  devoted  only  to  spontaneous  herbage  with 
Dasturing  animals. 

But  though  the  Delphians  thus  procured  the  extirpa- 
ion  of  their  troublesome  neighbours  at  Kirrha,  Necessity 
was  indispensable  that  on  or  near  the  same   °J  Kirrha 
Dot  there  should  exist  a  town  and  port,  for  the  for  the    * 


con- 
venience 


ccommodation  of  the  guests  who  came  from  all 
uarters  to  Delphi;  the  more  so,  as  such  per-   of  vTs'itors 
ms,  not  merely  visitors,  but  also  traders  with  ^irrha^^^' 
Dods  to  sell,  now  came  in  greater  multitudes   grows  up. 
lan  ever,  from  the  increased  attractions  im-   ^JJjg'  f^^ 
irted  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Kirrha  itself,  the  occu- 
t  the  Pythian  festival.    How  this  want  was  at  ^^l^^^  °^ 
rst  supplied,  while  the  remembrance  of  the  Lokrians  of 
ith  was  yet  fresh,  we  are  not  informed.     But   AmpMssa. 
process  of  time  Kirrha  became  re-occupied  and  re-forti- 
id  by  the  western  neighbours  of  Delphi — the  Lokrians  of 
mphissa — on  whose  borders  it  stood,  and  for  whom  prob- 
)ly  it  served  as  a  port  not  less  than  for  Delphi.     These 
iW  occupants  received  the  guests  coming  to  the  temple, 
riched  themselves  by  the  accompanying  profit,  and  took 
to  cultivation  a  certain  portion  of  the  plain  around  the 
wn.i 

At  what  period  the  occupation  by  the  Lokrians  had 
;  origin,  we  are  unable  to  say.  So  much  however  we 
ike  out — not  merely  from  Demosthenes,  but  even  from 
schines — that  in  their  time  it  was  an  ancient  and  estab- 
hed  occupation — not  a  recent  intrusion  or  novelty.  The 
vn  was  fortified;  the  space  immediately  adjacent  being 
led  and  claimed  by  the  Lokrians  as  their  own.  2  This 
leed  was  a  departure  from  the  oath,  sworn  by  Solon 
:hhisAmphiktyonic  contemporaries,  to  consecrate  Kirrha 

crii    iEschings  adv.  Ktesiph.   p.  69;  stadia. 

ipare  Livy,   xlii.  5;   Pausanias  * -SJschinSs,   1.  c;   Demosth.  De 

•7,  4.    The  distance  from  Delphi  Corona,   p.  277.     ttjv  x"Jpa^   ^^  oi 

tieiil)    iirrha  is  given  by  Pausanias  at  piev  'A|i.cpiaaeT?  atpGi-t  auxoiv  ■{ziop'fti^ 

J  stadia,  or  about  seven  Eng-  ecpacjav,    outo?    6e    (^8chin6s)    Tij^ 

miles,    by    Strabo    at    eighty  lepa;  x^po?  iQXiaTO  elvai,  &c. 

'OL.  XI.  T 
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and  its  lands  to  the  Delphian  god.  But  if  that  oath  h 
been  literally  carried  out,  the  god  himself,  and  the  Di 
phians  among  whom  he  dwelt,  would  have  been  the  pr 
cipal  losers;  because  the  want  of  a  convenient  port  woi; 
have  been  a  serious  discouragement,  if  not  a  positive  b; 
rier,  against  the  arrival  of  visitors,  most  of  whom  came 
sea.  Accordingly  the  renovation  of  the  town  and  port 
Kirrha,  doubtless  on  a  modest  scale,  together  with  a  spa 
of  adjacent  land  for  tillage,  was  at  least  tolerated,  if  r 
encouraged.  Much  of  the  plain,  indeed,  still  remained  i: 
tilled  and  unplanted,  as  the  property  of  Apollo;  theboui 
aries  being  perhaps  not  accurately  drawn. 

While  the  Lokrians  had  thus  been  serviceable  to  t 
Relations  Delphian  temple  by  occupying  Kirrha,  they  h 
between  been  still  more  valuable  as  its  foremost  auxil 
Lokrians  of  ries  and  protectors  against  the  Phokians,  th 
■^^P^issa  enemies  of  long  standing,  i  One  of  the  first  ( 
^they^had  jects  ofPhilomelus  thePhokian,  after  defeat! 
stood  the  Lokrian  armed  force,    was  to  fortify  1 

earaes'tiy       sacrcd  precinct  of  Delphi  on  its  western  si 
in  the  against  their  attacks: 2   and  we  cannot  doi 

Sacred  War  that  their  position  in  close  neighbourhood 
to  defend      Delphi  must  have  been  one  of  positive  sufferi 
agafns^  the    as  well  as  of  danger,  during  the  years  when  1  I 
Phokians.      Phokiau  leaders,  with  their  numerous  merceni  1 
bands,  remained  in  victorious  occupation  of  the  temple,  8  : 
probably  of  the  harbour  of  Kirrha  also.    The  subsequ-  1 
turn  of  fortune — when  Philip  crushed  the  Phokians  e  1 
when  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  reorganised,  with  I  i 
as  its  chief — must  have  found  the  Amphissian  Lokrii  | 
among  the  warmest  allies  and  sympathisers.    Resum 
possession  of  Kirrha,  they  may  perhaps  have  beenembc 
ened,  in  such  a  moment  of  triumphant  reaction,  to  enla: 
their  occupancy  round  the  walls  to  a  greater  extent  tl 
they  had  done  before.   Moreover  they  w^ere  animated  w  . 
feelings  attached  to  Thebes ;  and  were  hostile  to  Athens 
the  ally  and  upholder  of  their  enemies  the  Phokians. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  the  spring  mc  1 
B.C.  S39.         ing  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  (Febru 
Amphikty.     or  March  339  b.c.)  was  held  at  Delphi.     I 
?n  ^°a™**'"    g^^t^s  was  named  by  the  Athenians  to  atten 
Delphi—       as  Hieromnemon,  or  chief  legate;  with  th 

»  Diodor.  xvi.24;  Thucyd.  iii.  101.      «  Diodor.  xvi.  26. 
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.lagorse  or  vice-legates,  iEschines,   Meidias,   ^39^^"^^'"^ 
d  Thrasykles.  1     We  need  hardly  believe  De-  ^schin^s, 
osthenes,  when  he  states  that  the  name  of  J^g^^^^^g g *^® 
ischines  was  put  up  without  foreknowledge  from 
.  the  part  of  any  one;  and  that  though  it  pass-  Athens. 
.  yet  not  more  than  two  or  three  hands  were  held  up  in 
5  favour.  2     Soon  after  they  reached  Delphi,  Diognetus 
IS  seized  with  a  fever,  so  that  the  task  of  speaking  in  the 
mphiktyonic  assembly  was  confided  to  ^schines. 

There  stood  in  the  Delphian  temple  some  golden  or 
[t  shields  dedicated  as  an  offering  out  of  the  j^^^ 
oils  taken  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  a  century   of  an^lm- 
d  a  half  before — with  an  inscription  to  this  ^^g^^jj^J^ 
ect — "Dedicated  by  the  Athenians,  out  of  the  among^the 
oils  of  Persians  and  Thebans  engaged  in  joint  f'^J^^^' 
ttle  against  the  Grreeks."      It  appears  that  against 
ese  shields  had  recently  been  set  up  afresh  ^g^^J^^^, 
aving  been  perhaps  stript  of  their  gilding  by   uon  o^f  ^  *' 
e  Phokian  plunderers)  in  a  new  cell  or  chapel,  ^^j^g^^fj^^ 
thout  the  full  customary  forms  of  prayer  or  donaS^ve 
lemmties;3      which  perhaps   might  be  sup-  ^^^^ 
sed  unnecessary,  as  the  offering  was  not  now     ^^^  ^' 
dicated  for  the  first  time.     The  inscription,  little  noticed 
d  perhaps  obscured  by  the  lapse  of  time  on  the  original 
ields,  would  now  stand  forth  brightly  and  conspicuously 
the  new  gilding;  reviving  historical  recollections  highly 
ensive  to  the  Thebans,*  and  to  the  Amphissian  Lokrians 
friends  of  Thebes.     These  latter  not  only  remonstrated 
ainst  it  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  but  were  even 
eparing  (if  we  are  to  believe  JEschines)  to  accuse  Athens 
impiety;  and  to  invoke  against  her  a  fine  of  fifty  talents, 
r  omission  of  the  religious  solemnities.  ^  But  this  is  denied 

De  Symmoriis,  p.  187. 

It  appears  that  the  Thebans  also 
had  erected  a  new  chapel  at  Delphi 
(after  346  B.C.)  out  of  the  spoils 
acquired  from  the  conquered  Pho- 
kians— 6  aito  Oujxsojv  vao?,  ov  iSp6- 
oavTO  Grjpatoi  (Diodor.  xvii.  10). 

*  .aEschings   adv.   Ktesiph.   p,   70. 


^schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  69. 

Demosthen.  De  Corona,,  p.  277. 

This  must  have  been  an  auoxa- 

■-.naic^  T(I)v  dvaQrujidtTcov  (compare 

itarch,  Demetr.  c.  13),  requiring 

be   preceded    by    solemn  cere- 

nies,    sometimes    specially    di- 

tftd  by  the  oracle. 

How  painfully  the  Thebans  of 

i)eraosthenic   age   felt   the   re- 

tion  of  the  alliance  of  their 

tors  with  the  Persians  ait  Pla- 

we  may  read  in  DemosthenSs, 


The  words  of  his  speech  do  not 
however  give  either  a  full  or  a 
clear  account  of  the  transaction; 
which  I  have  endeavoured,  as  well 
as  I  can,  to  supply  in  the  text. 

T  2 
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by  Demosthenes ;  i  who  states  that  the  Lokrians  could  i 
bring  any  such  accusation  against  Athens  without  sei 
ing  a  formal  summons — which  they  never  had  sent.    I 
mosthenes  would  be  doubtless  right  as  to  the  regular  foi 
probably  also  as  to  the  actual  fact ;  though  ^schines    - 
cuses  him  of  having  received  bribes  2  to  defend  the  iniq 
ties  of  the  Lokrians.     Whether  the  Lokrians  went  so 
as  to  invoke  a  penalty,  or  not — at  any  rate  they  spoke 
terms  of  complaint  against  the  proceeding.     Such  co  : 
plaint  was  not  without  real  foundation;  since  it  was  bet 
for  the  common  safety  of  Hellenic  liberty  against  the  ]\ 
cedonian  aggressor,  that  the  treason  of  Thebes  at  the  bat 
of  Platsea  should  stand  as  matter  of  past  antiquity,  rati 
than  be  republished  in  a  new  edition.     But  this  was  1 
the  ground  taken  by  the  complainants,  nor  could  they    , 
rectly  impeach  the  right  of  Athens  to  burnish  up  her  •  1 
donatives.     Accordingly  they  assailed  the  act  on  the  a]  J 
gation  of  impiety,  as  not  having  been  preceded  by  1  i 
proper  religious  solemnities;  whereby  they  obtained  1 
opportunity  of  inveighing  against  Athens,  as  ally  of  i 
Phokians  in  their  recent  sacrilege,  and  enemy  of  The! 
the  stedfast  champion  of  the  god. 

"The  Amphiktyons  being  assembled  (I  here  give 
Speech  of     main  recital,  though  not  the  exact  words, 
aischinfis      ^schines),  a  friendly  person  came  to  acqua 
Am*phikty-    ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  Amphissians  were  bringing  on  th 
onic  as-        accusation  against  Athens.    My  sick  colleag- 
sembiy.         requested  me  immediately  to  enter  the  assem 
and  undertake  her  defence.    I  made  haste  to  comply,  i 
was  just  beginning  to  speak,  when  an  Amphissian — of  : 
treme  rudeness  and  brutality — perhaps   even  under    '■■ 
influence  of  some  misguiding  divine  impulse — interrup 
me,  and  exclaimed —  'Do  not  hear  him,  men  of  Hellas!     1 
not  permit  the  name  of  the  Athenian  people  to  be  p 
nounced  among  you  at  this  holy  season!  Turn  them  out 
the  sacred  ground,  like  men  under  a  curse.'    With  that 
denounced  us  for  our  alliance  with  the  Phokians,  and  pou: 
out  many  other  outrageous  invectives  against  the  city. 

"To  me  (continues  -^schines)  all  this  was  intolera 

to  hear:  I  cannot  even  now  think  on  it  with  calmness — i 

at  the  moment,  I  was  provoked  to  anger  such  as  1 1 

never  felt  in  my  life  before.   The  thought  crossed  me  tj  i 

■  DemoBthen.  De  Ooronft,  p.  277.      >  Machines,  adv.  Ktesipb.  p.  6 
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would  retort  upon  the  Amphissians  for  their  impious 
\-asion  of  the  Kirrhsean  land.  That  plain,  lying  im- 
ediately  below  the  sacred  precinct  in  which  we  were 
sembled,  was  visible  throughout.  *You  see,  Amphik- 
ons  (said  I),  that  plain  cultivated  by  the  Amphissians, 
ith  buildings  erected  in  it  for  farming  and  pottery!  You 
ive  before  your  eyes  the  harbour,  consecrated  by  the 
Lth  of  your  forefathers,  now  occupied  and  fortified.  You 
low  of  yourselves,  without  needing  witnesses  to  tell  you, 
at  these  Amphissians  have  levied  tolls  and  are  taking 
ofit  out  of  the  sacred  harbour!'  I  then  caused  to  be 
ad  publicly  the  ancient  oracle,  the  oath,  and  the  impre- 
tions  (pronounced  after  the  first  Sacred  War,  wherein 
irrha  was  destroyed).  Then  continuing,  I  said — 'Here 
a  I,  ready  to  defend  the  god  and  the  sacred  property, 
cording  to  the  oath  of  our  forefathers,  with  hand,  foot, 
lice,  and  all  the  powers  that  I  possess.  I  stand  prepared, 
clear  my  own  city  of  her  obligations  to  the  gods:  do  you 
ke  counsel  forthwith  for  yourselves.  You  are  here  about 
offer  sacrifice  and  pray  to  the  gods  for  good  things, 
iblicly  and  individually.  Look  well  then — where  will 
)ii  find  voice,  or  soul,  or  eyes,  or  courage,  to  pronounce 
ch  supplications  if  you  permit  these  accursed  Amphiss- 
ns  to  remain  unpunished,  when  they  have  come  under 
e  imprecations  of  the  recorded  oath?  Recollect  that 
e  oath  distinctly  proclaims  the  sufi'erings  awaiting  all 
ipious  transgressors,  and  even  menaces  those  who  tolerate 
eir  proceedings,  by  declaring, — They  who  do  not  stand 
rward  to  vindicate  Apollo,  Artemis,  Latona,  and  Athene 
onsea,  may  not  sacrifice  undefiled  or  with  favourable 
ceptance.'"  i 

Such  is  the  graphic  and  impressive  description,    given 
'  ^schines  himself  some  years  afterwards  to   Passion 
e  Athenian  assembly,  of  his  own  address  to   and 
e  Amphiktyonic  meeting  in  spring  339  b.c;   excited 
the  lofty  site  of  the  Delphian  Pylaea,  with  i>y  his 
irrha  and  its  plain  spread  out  before  his  eyes,    ^p®®*^^- 
d  with  the  ancient  oath  and  all  its  fearful  imprecations 
corded  on  the  brass  plate  hard  by,  readable  by  every 
e.   His  speech,  received  with  loud  shouts,  roused  violent 
ssion  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Amphiktyons,  as  well  as  of 
^  e  hearers  assembled  round.    The  audience  at  Delphi  was 

'  iEschinfis  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  70. 
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not  like  that  of  Athens.  Athenian  citizens  were  accustom 
to  excellent  oratory,  and  to  the  task  of  balancing  opposi 
arguments:  though  susceptible  of  high-wrought  intellectv 
excitement — admiration  or  repugnance  as  the  case  mig 
be — they  discharged  it  all  in  the  final  vote,  and  then  we 
home  to  their  private  aifairs.  But  to  the  comparative 
rude  men  at  Delphi,  the  speech  of  a  first-rate  Atheni 
orator  was  a  rarity.  When  ^schines,  with  great  rhetoric 
force,  unexpectedly  revived  in  their  imaginations  the  ancie 
and  terrific  history  of  the  curse  of  Kirrha  i — assisted 
all  the  force  of  visible  and  local  association — they  we 
worked  up  to  madness;  while  in  such  minds  as  theirs,  t 
emotion  raised  would  not  pass  off  by  simple  voting,  I 
required  to  be  discharged  by  instant  action. 

How  intense  and  ungovernable  that  emotion  becar 
Violent  Js  sliown  by  the  monstrous  proceedings  whi 
resolution  followed.  The  Original  charge  of  impit 
by°the  brought  against  Athens,  set  forth  by  the  A 

Amphikty-  phissian  speaker  coarsely  and  ineffectively,  a 
°^^*  indeed  noway  lending  itself  to  rhetorical 

aggeration — was  now  altogether  forgotten  in  the  m( 
heinous  impiety  of  which  ^schines  had  accused  the  A 
phissians  themselves.  About  the  necessity  of  punishi 
them,  there  was  but  one  language.  The  Amphiss 
speakers  appear  to  have  fled — since  even  their  pers( 
would  hardly  have  been  safe  amidst  such  an  exciteme 
And  if  the  day  had  not  been  already  far  advanced,  i 
multitude  would  have  rushed  at  once  down  from  the  sc< 
of  debate  to  Kirrha.  2  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  ' 
hour,  a  resolution  was  passed,  which  the  herald  forma 
proclaimed, — That  on  the  morrow  at  daybreak,  the  wh 
Delphian  population,  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  freen 
as  well  as  slaves,  should  muster  at  the  sacrificing  pla 
provided  with  spades  and  pickaxes;  That  the  assembly 
Amphiktyonic  legates  would  there  meet  them,  to  act 

*  DemoBth.    De   Coron&,    p.   277.  opiofis^ooc,  xou? 'Afxeixtuovotc. 

wz  5e  TO  T-^c  iroXeux;  d^iu)|xa  XaPu)v  '^TQ^pioaaQai,  <tc. 
(.ffiBchinfes)  d^ptxETO  elc  touc  Aixtpix-        «  ^schin.    adv.    Ktesiph.    p. 

Toovac,  TtdvTa  -zaW  dcpsU  xai  itapi-  xpauY'/)    i^oXXtj    xai    96pu[ioc   r)t     i 

5u)v  iitepaivsv  e^'   oi?  Efjiia9ii)87],  xai  'AfxcpixTUoviov,   xai    XoYO?   ^v    - ' 

XoYOin  euupoaiUTtouc  xol  (jiOOou;,  ?9ev  nspi  t«Lv  daziSujv  o<;  "flfieu  a. 

r)  Kippaia   xu>pa  xo9ispib97),   ouv9ei^  dXX*   t^Stj   sepl   t^c   tuj>^  'Afxc 

xai  6ieS2X9a)v,  dv9ptuTcouc  ditel-  Tipiiupla;.    USt)  6s  uoppto  "^c  Tjpi 

pou?  XoYUiv  xoi  TO  [iiXXov  oC»  npo-  cOstj;,  itpoeXStov  6  XTjpu;,  Ac. 
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lefence  of  the  god  and  the  sacred  property;  That  if  there 
\  ere  any  city  whose  deputies  did  not  appear,  it  should  be 
xcluded  from  the  temple,  and  proclaimed  unholy  and 
iccursed.i 

At  daybreak,  accordingly,  the  muster  took  place.  The 
Delphian  multitude  came  with  their  implements 
"or  demolition:  —  the  Amphiktyons  with^schi- 
les  placed  themselves  at  the  head:  —  and  all 
narched  down  to  the  port  of  Kirrha.    Those 
here  resident — probably  astounded  and  terri- 
ied  at  so  furious  an  inroad  from  an  entire  popu-  des'troy" 
ation,  with  whom,  a  few  hours  before,  they  had   ?i^"^^— 
jeen  on  friendly  terms  —  abandoned  the  place   o'f  the  Am- 
vvithout  resistance,  and  ran  to  acquaint  their  ptissians 
ellow-citizens  at  Amphissa.  The  Amphiktyons*  thelr^'^'^^ 
vvith    their    followers    then    entered    Kirrha,  EV'p®'^*^-. 
lemolished  all  the  harbour -conveniences,  and    offThe  "^^ 
?ven  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  the  town.   This   Amphik- 
.Eschines  himself  tells  us;  and  we  may  be  very   *y°^^* 
>ure  (though  he  does  not  tell  us)  that  the  multitude  thus 
=et  on  were  not  contented  with  simply  demolishing,  but 
plundered  and  carried  away  whatever  they  could  lay  hands 
on.  Presently,  however,  the  Amphissians,  whose  town  was 
on  the  high  ground  about  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of 
Delphi,  apprised  of  the  destruction  of  their  property  and 
seeing  their  houses  in  flames,  arrived  in  haste  to  the  rescue, 
with  their  full- armed  force.    The  Amphiktyons  and  the 
Delphian  multitude  were  obliged  in  their  turn  to  evacuate 
Kirrha,  and  hurry  back  to  Delphi  at  their  best  speed. 
They  were  in  the  greatest  personal  danger.  According  to 
Demosthenes,  some  were  actually  seized;  but  they  must 
have  been  set  at  liberty  almost  immediately.  2   None  were 

»  .aischings  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  71.  hardly  have  failed  to  mention  it; 

*  Demosthen.  De  Coronal,  p.  277. 
'According  to  the  second  decree  of 
the  Amphiktyons  cited  in  this 
oration  (p.  278),  some  of  the  Am- 
phiktyons were  wounded.  But  I 
concur  with  Droysen,  iPranke  and 
others,  in  disputing  the  genuineness 
of  these  decrees ;  and  the  assertion, 
that  some  of  the  Amphiktyons  were 
wounded,  is  one  among  the^rounds 
for  disputing  it;  for  if  such  had 
been   the    fact,    Cachings    could 


since  it  would  have  suited  exactly 
the  drift  and  purpose  of  his  speech, 
^schin^s  is  by  far  the  best  wit- 
ness for  the  'proceedings  at  this 
springmeeting  of  the  Amphiktyons. 
He  was  not  only  present,  but  the 
leading  person  concerned;  if  he 
makes  a  wrong  statement,  it  must 
be  by  design.  But  if  the  facts  as 
stated  by  .ffischin§s  are  at  all  near 
the  truth,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  two  decrees  cited  inDemosthen^s 
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put  to  death;  an  escape  which  they  probably  owed  to  th 
respect  borne  by  the  Amphissians,  even  under  such  ex 
asperating  circumstances,  to  the  Amphiktyonic  function. 
On  the  morning  after  this  narrow  escape,  the  president 
a  Thessalian  of  Pharsalus  named  Kottyphus 
convoked  a  full  Amphiktyonic  Ekklesia;  tha 
is,  not  merely  the  Amphiktyons  proper,  or  thi 
legates  and  co-legates  deputed  from  the  variou 
cities — but  also,  along  with  them,  the  promig 
cuous  multitude  present  for  purpose  of  sacrific 
an4  consultation  of  the  oracle.  Loud  ant 
indignant  were  the  denunciations  pronounce( 
in  this  meeting  against  the  Amphissians ;  whil 
Athens  was  eulogised  as  having  taken  the  lea( 
in  vindicating  the  rights  of  Apollo.  It  was  finally  resolve( 
that  the  Amphissians  should  be  punished  as  sinners  agains 
the  god  and  the  sacred  domain,  as  well  as  against  th 
Amphiktyons  personally;  that  the  legates  should  now  g 
home,  to  consult  each  his  respective  city;  and  that  as  sooj 
as  some  positive  resolution  for  executory  measures  couL 
be  obtained,  each  should  come  to  a  special  meeting 
appointed  at  Thermopylae  for  a  future  day — seemingly  no 
far  distant,  and  certainly  prior  to  the  regular  season  o 
autumnal  convocation. 

Thus  was  the  spark  applied,  and  the  flame  kindlec 
of  a  second  Amphiktyonic  war,  between  six  an< 
seven  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  forme 
in  346  B.C.  "What  has  been  just  recounted  come 
to  us  from  JEschines,  himself  the  witness  a 
well  as  the  incendiary.  We  here  judge  bin 
not  from  accusations  preferred  by  his  riva 
Demosthenes,  but  from  his  own  depositions 
and  from   facts  which   he   details   not  simpl 
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can  have  been  the  real  decrees  pass- 
ed by  the  Amphiktyons.  The  sub- 
stance of  what  was  resolved,  as 
given  by  ^schinfis,  pp.  70,  71,  is 
materially  different  from  the  first 
decree  quoted  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes,  p.  278.  There  is  no 
mention,  in  the  latter,  of  those 
vivid  and  prominent  circumstances 
— the  summoning  of  all  the  Del- 
phians,  freemen  and  slaves  above 
2t  years  of  age,  with  spades  and 


mattocks — the  exclusion  from  th 
temple,  and  the  cursing,  of  an 
city  which  did  not  appear  to  tak 
part. 

The  compiler  of  those  decree 
appears  to  have  had  only  Demo 
sthengs  before  him,  and  to  hav 
known  nothing  of  iEschinfis.  Ofth 
violent  proceedings  of  the  Amphik 
tyons,  both  provoked  and  dt 
scribed  by  iSlschinfis,  Demostheu^ 
says  nothing. 
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without  regret,  but  with  a  strong  feeling  of  pride.    It  is 
impossible  to  read  them  without  becoming  sensible  of  the 
profound  misfortune  which  had  come  over  the  Grecian 
world;  since  the  unanimity  or  dissidence  of  its  component 
portions  were  now  determined,  not  by  political  congresses 
at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  by  debates  in  the  religious  convo- 
cation at  Delphi  and  Thermopylae.    Here  we  have  the 
political    sentiment  of  the  Amphissian  Lokrians  —  their 
sympathy  for  Thebes,  and  dislike  to  Athens — dictating 
complaint  and  invective   against  the  Athenians   on  the 
illegation  of  impiety.  Against  every  one,  it  was  commonly 
?asy  to  find  matter  for  such  an  allegation,  if  parties  were 
)n  the  look-out  for  it;  while  defence  was  difficult,  and 
he  fuel  for  kindling  religious  antipathy  all  at  the  command 
)f  the  accuser.    Accordingly  ^Eschines  troubles  himself 
ittle  with  the  defence,  but  plants  himself  at  once  on  the 
,  antage-ground  of  the  accuser,  and  retorts  the  like  charge 
jf  impiety  against  the  Amphissians,  on  totally  different 
illegations.   By  superior  oratory,  as  well  as  by  the  appeal 
0  an  ancient  historical  fact  of  a  character  peculiarly  terror- 
triking,  he  exasperates  the  Amphiktyons   to  a  pitch  of 
eligious  ardour,  in  vindication  of  the  god,  such  as  to  make 
iiem  disdain  alike  the  suggestions  either  of  social  justice 
»r  of  political  prudence.    Demosthenes  —  giving  credit  to 
he  Amphiktyons  for  something  like  the  equity  of  proce- 
lure,  familiar  to  Athenian  ideas  and  practice  —  affirmed 
hat  no  charge  against  Athens   could   have  been  made 
efore  them  by  the  Lokrians,  because  no  charge  would  be 
utertained  without  previous  notice  given  to  Athens.   But 
Eschines,  when  accusing  the  Lokrians,  —  on  a  matter  of 
/hich  he  had  given  no  notice,  and  which  it  first  crossed 
IS  mind  to  mention  at  the  moment  when  he  made  his 
peech  1 — found  these  Amphiktyons  so  inflammable  in  their 
eligious  antipathies,  that  they  forthwith  call  out  and  head 
he  Delphian  mob  armed  with  pickaxes  for  demolition. 
'o  evoke,  from  a  far-gone  and  half-forgotten  past,  the 
lemory  of  that  fierce  religious  feud,  for  the  purpose  of 
xtruding  established  proprietors,  friends  and  defenders 
f  the  temple,  from  an  occupancy  wherein  they  rendered 
ssential  service  to  the  numerous  visitors  of  Delphi — to 
xecute  this  purpose  with  brutal  violence,  creating  the 

'  ^schinfis   adv.    Kteaiph;    p.  70.      (jit)v  pLVYjaGi^vat   x^;  tojv  'Afx^iaastov 
-/(X&e  6'  ouv  fjLOt  eni  ttjv  y^uj-     itepl  tViv  Y'J"'  "^''1^  ispav  dospeioti;,  &c. 
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maximum  of  exasperation  in  the  sufferers,  endangering  th( 
lives  of  the  Amphiktyonic  legates,  and  raising  anothe] 
Sacred  "War  pregnant  with  calamitous  results — this  wa: 
an  amount  of  mischief  such  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Greece 
could  hardly  have  surpassed.  The  prior  imputations  o 
irreligion,  thrown  out  by  the  Lokrian  orator  against  Athens 
may  have  been  futile  and  malicious ;  but  the  retort  of  JEschi 
nes  was  far  worse,  extending  as  well  as  embittering  th« 
poison  of  pious  discord,  and  plunging  the  Amphiktyoni 
assembly  in  a  contest  from  which  there  was  no  exit  excep 
by  the  sword  of  Philip. 

Some  comments  on  this  proceeding  appeared  requisite 
Effect  of  P^i'tly  because  it  is  the  only  distinct  matte 
the  pro-  known  to  us,  from  an  actual  witness,  respectin; 
^schmfis^  the  Amphiktyonic  council — partly  from  it 
at  Athens,  ruinous  conscqueuces,  which  will  presentl 
<^PP^^*ion  appear.  At  first,  indeed,  these  consequence 
sthen6s°'  did  uot  manifest  themselves ;  and  when  -^sch 
at  first  Jigs  returned  to  Athens,  he  told  his  story  to  th 

satisfaction  of  the  people.  We  may  presum 
that  he  reported  the  proceedings  at  the  time  in  the  sam 
manner  as  he  stated  them  afterwards,  in  the  oration  no> 
preserved.  The  Athenians,  indignant  at  the  accusatio 
brought  by  the  Lokrians  against  Athens,  were  disposed  t 
take  part  in  that  movement  of  pious  enthusiasm  whic 
JEschines  had  kindled  on  the  subject  of  Kirrha,  pursuai 
to  the  ancient  oath  sworn  by  their  forefathers,  i  So  forcibl 
was  the  religious  point  of  view  of  this  question  thru.' 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  opposition  of  Demosthent 
was  hardly  listened  to.  He  laid  open  at  once  the  conS' 
quences  of  what  had  happened,  saying — "^schines,  yc 
are  bringing  war  into  Attica — an  Amphiktyonic  war 
But  his  predictions  were  cried  down  as  illusions  or  mei  i 
manifestations  of  party  feeling  against  a  rival.  2  JEschin* 
denounced  him  openly  as  the  hired  agent  of  the  impioi 
Lokrians; 3  a  charge  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  conduct  > 
these  Lokrians  themselves,  who  are  described  by  -^schin< 
as  gratuitously  insulting  Athens. 

«  ^schinfis   adv.  Ktesiph.  p.   71.  oO(;  ol  icp^Yovoi  uj|xoaav,  oi8i  t>j;  op 

xot  TO?  upo^eic  7)(xu)v  dito6e;afX£vou  ouSs  t^q  too  6eoO  fiOMTsio?. 

TOO   5i^|jiou,    xoi    TTJi;    itoXsui?    itdtarjc  *  Demosth,  De  Coronft,  p.  275. 

7cpoaipou(jiev7](;  euoePsiv,  *c.    OOx  ea  *  .aischinfis  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  69- 
(DemoBtheuda)  |jLe{xv:^a(lai  T«Jbv  Spxiuv, 
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But  though  the  general  feeling  at  Athens,  immediately 
after  the  return  of  ^schines,  was  favourable  to   ^^j^^^  ^  ^^ 
his  proceedings  at  Delphi,  it  did  not  long  con-  feeling  at 
tinue  so.     Nor  is  the  change  difficult  to  under-   ^g*^®"^" 
stand.     The  first  mention  of  the  old  oath,  and  Athenians 
the  original  devastation  of  Kirrha,  sanctioned   yesoive  to 
by  the  name   and  authority  of  Solon,  would  part  in  the 
naturally  turn  the  Athenian  mind  into  a  strong   f^^ll}\ 
feeling  of  pious  sentiment  against  the  tenants   ceedi'ngs^^' 
of  that  accursed  spot.   But  farther  information   against 
would  tend  to  prove  that  the  Lokrians  were      ™^ 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning;  that  the  occupation  of 
Kirrha  as  a  harbour  was  a  convenience  to  all  Greeks,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  temple  itself;  lastly,  that  the  imputations 
said  to  have  been  cast  by  the  Lokrians  upon  Athens  had 
either  never  been  made  at  all  (so  we  find  Demosthenes 
affirming),  or  were  nothing  worse  than  an  unauthorised 
l)urst  of  ill-temper  from  some  rude  individual.     Though 
^Eschines  had  obtained  at  first  a  vote  of  approbation  for 
his  proceedings,  yet  when  his  proposition  came  to  be  made 
— that  Athens  should  take  part  in  the  special  Amphik- 
tyonic  meeting  convened  for  punishing  the  Amphissians 
— the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  was  found  more  effective. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  public  assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion peremptorily  forbidding  all  interference  on  the  part 
of  Athens  at  that  special  meeting.     "The  Hieromnemon 
and  the  Pylagorae  of  Athens  (so  the  decree  prescribed) 
shall  take  no  part,  either  in  word  or  deed  or  resolution, 
with  the  persons  assembled  at  that  special  meeting.    They 
shall  visit  Delphi  and  Thermopylae  at  the  regular  times 
tixed  by  our  forefathers."     This  important  decree  marks 
the  change  of  opinion  at  Athens,     .^schines  indeed  tells 
us  that  it  was  only  procured  by  crafty  manoeuvre  on  the 
])art  of  Demosthenes,  being  hurried  through   in   a  thin 
assembly,  at  the  close  of  business,  when  most  citizens  (and 
^schines   among   them)   had  gone  away.     But  there  is 
nothing  to  confirm  such  insinuations;  moreover  JEschines, 
if  he  had  still  retained  the  public  sentiment  in  his  favour, 
could  easily  have  baffled  the  tricks  of  his  rival,  i 

The  special  meeting  of  Amphiktyons  at  Thermopylae 
accordingly  took  place,  at  some  time  between   Special 
the  two  regular  periods  of  spring  and  autumn,   the^  ^°^  ° 

*  ^schin§s  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  71. 
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^ns  at^Ther-  ^^  legates  attended  from  Athens,  nor  any  from 

mopyiffi,  Thebes — a  fact  made  known  to  us  by  -^schines, 

wUh  ut  ^^^  remarkable  as  evincing  an  incipient  tend- 

Athens.  ency  towards  concurrence,  such  as  had  never 

Vote  existed  before,   between  these  two  important 

levy  a  cities.     The  remaining  legates  met,  determined 

force  for  ^0  Icvv  a  loint  force  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 

punishing        ,,         -•'        i.  •      •  n      i       ■'^  , ,  -^      j.  yr   P 

Amphissa.  the  Amphissiaus,  and  chose  tlie  president  Jvot- 
Kottyphus  typhus  general.  According  to  JEschines,  this 
presi  en  .  f^j.^^  ^g^g  brought  together,  marched  against 
the  Lokrians,  and  reduced  them  to  submission,  but  granted 
to  them  indulgent  terms;  requiring  from  them  a  fine  to 
the  Delphian  god,  payable  at  stated  intervals — sentencing 
some  of  the  Lokrian  leaders  to  banishment  as  having 
instigated  the  encroachment  on  the  sacred  domain — and 
recalling  others  who  had  opposed  it.  But  the  Lokrians 
(he  says),  after  the  force  had  retired,  broke  faith,  paid 
nothing,  and  brought  back  all  the  guilty  leaders.  Demo- 
sthenes, on  the  contrary,  states  that  Kottyphus  summoned 
contingents  from  the  various  Amphiktyonic  states;  but 
some  never  came  at  all,  while  those  who  did  come  were 
lukewarm  and  inefficient;  so  that  the  purpose  altogethei 
miscarried.  1  The  account  of  Demosthenes  is  the  more 
probable  of  the  two ;  for  we  know  from  jEschines  himsell 
that  neither  Athens  nor  Thebes  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, while  Sparta  had  been  excluded  from  the  Am- 
phiktyonic council  in  346  b.c.  There  remained  therefore 
only  the  secondary  and  smaller  states.  Of  these,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  even  if  inclined,  could  not  easily  come,  since 
they  could  neither  march  by  land  through  Besotia,  noi 
come  with  ease  by  sea  while  the  Amphissians  were  masten 
of  the  port  of  Kirrha;  and  the  Thessalians  and  their  neigh- 
bours were  not  likely  to  take  so  intense  an  interest  in  the 
enterprise  as  to  carry  it  through  without  the  rest.  More- 
over, the  party  who  were  only  waiting  for  a  pretext  tc 
invite  the  interference  of  Philip,  would  rather  prefer  t( 
do  nothing,  in  order  to  show  how  impossible  it  was  to  acl 
without  him.  Hence  we  may  fairly  assume  that  whai 
JEschines  represents  as  indulgent  terms  granted  to  the 
Lokrians  and  afterwards  violated  by  them,  was  at  besi 
nothing  more  than  a  temporary  accommodation,  concludet 
because   Kottyphus   could   not   do    anything — probabh 

1  Demostben.  De  CoroQ&,  p.  277;  ^schinSs  adv.  Kteeiph.  p.  72. 
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did  not  wish  to  do  anything — without  the  intervention  of 
PhiHp. 

The  next  Pylaea,  or  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Am- 
phiktyons  at  Thermopylae,  now  arrived;  yet  the   b.o.  339. 
Lokrians  were  still  unsubdued.    Kottyphus  and   (Septem- 
his  party,  now  made  the  formal  proposition  to   rj^^^\ 
invoke  the  aid  of  Philip.    "If  you  do  not  con-  phiktyons 
sent  (they  told  the  Amphiktyons  0>  you  must  inyoke  the 

Vp  -,  ^■\        '        o  1  -1         interven- 

come  forward  personally  in  torce,  subscribe  tion  of 
ample  funds,  and  fine  all  defaulters.  Choose  I'liiiip. 
which  you  prefer."  The  determination  of  the  Amphik- 
tyons was  taken  to  invoke  the  interference  of  Philip; 
appointing  him  commander  of  the  combined  force,  and 
champion  of  the  god,  in  the  new  Sacred  War,  as  he  had 
I  been  in  the  former. 

At  the  autumnal  meeting,  2  where  this  fatal  measure 


»  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  277,  278. 

■     *  The  chronology  of  events  here 

,  ecounted  has  been  differently  con- 

eived   by  different   authors.     Ac- 

i  ording  to  my  view,  the  first  motion 

aised   by    .ffischines    against    the 

wmphissian  Lokrians,  occurred  in 

I  he  spring  meeting  of  the  Amphik- 

7on8   at   Delphi   in  339  b,c,    (the 

ear   of  the   archon  Theophrastus 

]  t  Athens);    next,  there  was  held 

special  or  extraordinary  meeting 

f  the  Amphiktyons,  and  a  warlike 

lanifestation  againstthe Lokrians ; 

fter  which  came  the  regular  au- 

imnal  meeting  at  Thermopylae  (b.c. 

J9  — September  — the   year  of  the 

rchon   Lysimachides   at  Athens), 

I  here  the  vote  was  passed  to  call 

I    the    military    interference    of 

hilip. 

This  chronology  does  not  indeed 
?ree  with  the  two  so-called  decrees 
r  the  Amphiktyons,  and  with  the 
jcumentary  statement  —  'Apyiov 
vTjaiOeiSr);,  'AvQEUTTipuJavo?  IxTifj  eni 
xa — which  we  read  as  incorporated 
the  oration  De  Corona.,  p.  279. 
at  I  have  already  stated  that  I 
ink  these  documents  spurious. 
The   archon   Mnesitheides   (like 


i 


all  the  other  archons  named  in  th© 
documents  recited  in  the  oration 
De  Corona)  is  a  wrong  name,  and 
cannot  have  been  quoted  from  any 
genuine  document.  Next,  the  first 
decree  of  the  Amphiktyons  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  statement  of 
.ZEJschinIs,  himself  the  great  mover 
of  what  the  Amphiktyons  really 
did.  Lastly,  the  second  decree 
plainly  intimates  that  the  person 
who  composed  the  two  decrees  con- 
ceived the  nomination  of  Philip  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  very  same 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  the  first 
movement  against  the  Lokrians. 
The  same  words,  eni  ispsiu;  KXsiva- 
Yopoo,  eapiv^i;  iiuXaia^ — prefixed  to 
both  decrees,  must  be  understood 
to  indicate  the  same  assembly.  Mr. 
Clinton's  supposition  that  the  first 
decree  was  passed  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  339  B.C.— and  the  second 
at  the  spring  meeting  of  338  b.c, 
—  Kleinagoras  being  the  Epony- 
mus  in  both  years— appears  to  me 
nowise  probable.  The  special  pur- 
pose and  value  of  an  Eponymus 
would  disappear,  if  the  same  person 
served  in  that  capacity  for  two 
successive  years.     Boeckh  adopts 
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Motives 
•which  dic- 
tated the 
rote— de- 
pendence of 
most  of  the 
Amphik- 
tyonic 


of  calling  in  Philip  was  adopted,  legates  from 
Athens  were  doubtless  present  (^schines  among 
them),  according  to  usual  custom ;  for  the  decree 
of  Demosthenes  had  enacted  that  the  usual 
custom  should  be  followed,  though  it  had  for- 
bidden the  presence  of  legates  at  the  special  or 
voters  upon  extraordinary  meeting.  JGschinesi  was  not 
^  ^^*  backward   in   advocating    the   application    to 

Philip;  nor  indeed  could  he  take  any  other  course,  con- 
sistently with  what  he  had  done  at  the  preceding  spring 
meeting.  He  himself  only  laments  that  Athens  sufferec 
herself  to  be  deterred,  by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  De- 
mosthenes, from  heading  the  crusade  against  Amphissa 
when  the  gods  themselves  had  singled  her  out  for  thai 
pious  duty.  2  What  part  Thebes  took  in  the  nominatioi 
of  Philip,  or  whether  her  legates  attended  at  the  autumna 
Amphiktyonic  meeting,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  to  b< 
remembered  that  one  of  the  twelve  Amphiktyonic  doubh 
suffrages  now  belonged  to  the  Macedonians  themselves 
while  many  of  the  remaining  members  had  become  depend 
ent  on  Macedonia — the  Thessalians,  Phthiot  Achseans 
Perrhaebians,  Dolopians,  Magnetes,  &c.3  It  was  probabb 
not  very  difficult  for  Kottyphus  and  -^schines  to  procur 
a  vote  investing  Philip  with  the  command.  Even  thos' 
who  were  not  favourable  might  dread  the  charge  of  impiet; 
if  they  opposed  it. 


the  conjecture  of  Reiske,  altering 
eapivyj;  r.uXaiai;,  in  the  second  decree 
into  oirtupivTJi;  iruXaio!?.  This  would 
bring  the  second  decree  into  better 
harmony  with  chronology ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the 
text  to  justify  such  an  innovation. 
Bohnecke  (Forsch.p.  498-508)  adopts 
a  supposition  yet  more  improbable. 
He  supposes  that  .^schings  was 
chosen  Fylagoras  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Attic  year  340-339  B.C.,  and 
that  he  attended  first  at  Delphi  at 
the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Am- 
phiktyons  340  B.C.;  that  he  there 
raised  the  violent  storm  which  he 
himself  describes  in  his  speech ;  and 
that  afterwards,  at  the  subsequent 


spring  meeting,  came  both  the  tw 
decrees  which  we  now  read  in  th 
oration  De  Coron&.  But  the  fin 
of  those  two  decrees  can  neve 
have  come  after  the  outrageou 
proceeding  described  by^schinfi 
I  will  add,  that  in  the  forme 
decree,  the  president  Kottyphus  : 
called  an  Arcadian,  whereas  ^sch 
nSs  designates  him  as  a  Pharsaliat 

•  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  278. 

»  .aEschinSs  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  7 
....  TU)v  jjiev  Sstbv  T7)v  rjYEfiOvlt 
T^?  eosePsIoc  rjfiiv  7tapa5e8cox6TU) 
T^(  Se  A7][j.oa9£voU(;  S(upo6oxla(  i[ 
7to5u>v  Y£YEvrj|xev7)?. 

»See  Isokratfis,  Orat.  V.  (Philipp 
8.  22.  23. 
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During  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  339  b.c, 
the  interval  between  the  two  Amphiktyonic 
neetings),  Philip  had  been  engaged  in  his  expe-   ^'^'  ^^^' 
lition  against  the  Scythians,  and  in  his  battle,   c^pjg^t^e' 
vhile  returning,  against  the  Triballi,  wherein  command— 
le  received  the  severe  wound  already  mentioned.  ^^ThwLd 
ais  recovery  from  this  wound  was  completed,  through 
vhen  the  Amphiktyonic  vote,  conferring  upon  "^^f^"^"" 
lim  the  command,  was  passed.     He  readily  ac- 
epted  a  mission  which  his  partisans,  and  probably  his 
jribes,  had  been  mainly  concerned  in  procuring.     Imme- 
liately  collecting  his  forces,  he  marched  southward  through 
Hiessaly  and  Thermopylae,   proclaiming  his  purpose  of 
Lvenging  the  Delphian  god  upon  the  unholy  Lokrians  of 
imphissa.  The  Amphiktyonic  deputies,  and  the  Amphik- 
yonic  contingents,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  accompanied 
lis  march.      In  passing  through  Thermopylae,  he  took 
N^ikaea  (one  of  the  towns  most  essential  to  the  security  of 
he  pass)  from  the  Thebans,  in  whose  hands  it  had  re- 
aained  since  his  conquest  of  Phokis  in  346  b.c,  though 
viih.  a  Macedonian  garrison  sharing  in  the  occupation,  i 
N^ot  being  yet  assured  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Thebans 
n  his  farther  projects,  he  thought  it  safer  to  consign  this 
mportant  town  to  the  Thessalians,  who  were  thoroughly 
n  his  dependence. 

His  march  from  Thermopylae,  whether  to  Delphi  and 
^mphissa,  or  into  Boeotia,  lay  through  Phokis.  pj^.^. 
Chat  unfortunate  territory  still  continued  in  the   enters 
efenceless  condition  to  which  it  had  been  con-  Piiokis  — he 
lemned  by  the  Amphiktyonic  sentence  of  346   occupied, 
.c,  without  a  single  fortified  town ,  occupied  ^^^  f ^^t^?^ 
aerely  by  small  dispersed  villages  and  by  a  Eia^eia.  ^  ^' 
•opulation  scanty  as  well  as  poor.  On  reaching 
^lateia,  once  the  principal  Phokian  town,  but  now  dis- 
iiantled,  Philip  halted  his  army,  and  began  forthwith  to 
e-establish  the  walls,  converting  it  into  a  strong  place 
or  permanent  military    occupation.      He   at   the   same 
ime  occupied  Kytinium,2  the  principal  town  in  the  little 

•  ^schinSs   adv.   Ktesiph.  p.  73.  0y]3aiu>v  Nixaiav  (xsv   cppoopa  xati- 

-iior)    <l)lXi7:7r05    auTU)v    d9£X6[JLEvo<;  X*""''  ^^'                                          4 

.xaiav  Ss-txaXoi?  TtapsScDxs,  &c.  2  Philochorus    ap.   Dionys.   Hal. 

Compare  Demosthen.  ad  Philipp.  ad  Ammseum,  p.  742. 
pistol,  p.  ]53.    UTtOTCTS'Jsxat  62  uxco 
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B.C.  339. 

(October, 
November). 
He  sends  an 
embassy  to 
Thebes,  an- 
nouncing 
his  inten- 
tion to  at- 
tack Attica, 
and  asking 
either  aid  or 
a  free  pass- 
age  for  his 
own  army. 


territory  of  Doris,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  o 
the  river  Kephissus,  situated  in  the  short  mountain  roac 
from  Thermopylae  to  Amphissa. 

The  seizure  of  Elateia  by  Philip,  coupled  with  hii 
operations  for  reconstituting  it  as  a  permaneu 
military  post,  was  an  event  of  the  gravest  mo 
ment,  exciting  surprise  and  uneasiness  through 
out  a  large  portion  of  the  Grecian  world 
Hitherto  he  had  proclaimed  himself  as  genera 
acting  under  the  Amphiktyonic  vote  of  nomina 
tion,  and  as  on  his  march  simply  to  vindicati 
the  Delphian  god  against  sacrilegious  Lokrians 
Had  such  been  his  real  purpose,  however,  h< 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  halt  at  Elateia 
much  less  to  re-fortify  and  garrison  it.  Accord 
ingly  it  now  became  evident  that  he  mean 
something  different,  or  at  least  something  ulterior.  He  him 
self  indeed  no  longer  affected  to  conceal  his  real  purposes 
Sending  envoys  to  Thebes,  he  announced  that  he  had  come 
to  attack  the  Athenians,  and  earnestly  invited  her  coope 
ration  as  his  ally,  against  enemies  odious  to  her  as  well  a: 
to  himself.  But  if  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  an  excellen 
opportunity  to  crush  an  ancient  foe,  should  still  determin« 
to  stand  aloof,  he  claimed  of  them  at  least  a  free  passag" 
through  Boeotia,  that  he  might  invade  Attica  with  his  owi 
forces.  1 

The  relations  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at  this  mo 
ment  were  altogether  unfriendly.  There  ha( 
indeed  been  no  actual  armed  conflict  betweei 
them  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War  ii 
346  B.C.;  yet  the  old  sentiment  of  enmity  and  jeal 
ousy,  dating  from  earlier  days  and  aggravatec 
during  that  war,  still  continued  unabated.  T< 
soften  this  reciprocal  dislike,  and  to  bring  abou 
cooperation  with  Thebes,  had  always  been  th 
aim  of  some  Athenian  politicians — Eubulus— 


B.C.  339. 

(October). 

Unfriendly 

relations 

subsisting 

between 

Athens  and 

Thebes. 

Strong 

hopes  of 

Philip  that 


*  Demosthen.  De  Coronft,  p.  293- 
299.  Justin,  ix.  3,  "diu  dissimula- 
tum  helium  Atheniensibus  infert." 
This  expression  is  correct  in  the 
sense,  that  Philip,  who  had  hitherto 
pretended  to  be  on  his  march 
against  Amphissa,    disclosed   his 


real  purpose  to  be  against  Athens 
at  the  moment  when  he  seize 
Elateia.  Otherwise,  he  had  bee 
at  open  war  with  Athens,  eve 
since  the  sieges  of  Byzantium  an' 
Perinthus  in  the  preceding  year. 
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Thebes 
would  act 
in  concert 
with  him 
against 
Athens, 


Lristophon — and  Demosthenes  himself,  whom 
Eschines  tries  to  discredit  as  having  been  com- 
limented  and  corrupted  by  the  Thebans.  i 
'evertheless,  in  spite  of  various  visits  and  em- 
assies  to  Thebes,  where  a  philo-Athenian 
linority  also  subsisted,  nothing  had  ever  been  accomplish- 
i.2  The  enmity  still  remained,  and  had  been  even 
'tificially  aggravated  (if  we  are  to  believe  Demosthenes 3) 
Liring  the  six  months  which  elapsed  since  the  breaking 
It  of  the  Amphissian  quarrel,  by  JGschines  and  the  par- 
sans  of  Philip  in  both  cities. 

The  ill-will  subsisting  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at 
le  moment  when  Philip  took  possession  of  Elateia,  was 
)  acknowledged  that  he  had  good  reason  for  looking  upon 
)nfederacy  of  the  two  against  him  as  impossible. ^  To 
iforce  the  request,  that  Thebes,  already  his  ally,  would 
intinue  to  act  as  such  at  this  critical  juncture,  he  de- 
)atched  thither  envoys  not  merely  Macedonian,  but  also 
hessalian,  Dolopian,  Phthiot  Achasan,  JEtolian,  and 
]nianes — the  Amphiktyonic  allies  who  were  accompany- 
g  his  march.5 

If  such  were  the  hopes,  and  the  reasonable  hopes,  of 
iiilip,  we  may  easily  understand  how  intense 
IS  the  alarm  among  the  Athenians,  when  they 
st  heard  of  the  occupation  of  Elateia.  Should   ^tTthlnlT 
e  Thebans  comply,  Philip  would  be  in  three   ^hen  the  ' 
ys  on  the  frontier  of  Attica;  and  from  the   "rrTved 
ntiment  understood  as  well  as  felt  to  be  pre-   that  PMiip 
lent,  the  Athenians  could  not  but  anticipate   J^g^EiatS" 
at  free  passage,  and  a  Theban  reinforcement 
sides,  would  be    readily    granted.      Ten  years  before^ 
amosthenes  himself  (in  his  first  Olynthiac)  had  asserted 
at  the  Thebans  would  gladly  join  Philip  in  an  attack  on 


iEschings,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46,  47. 

.ffischines  adv.  Ktesiph,  p.  73; 
mosth,  De  Corona,  p.  281. 
'  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  276, 
,  284.  'A XX'  exeias  eitavsi|j.i,  8ti 
<  iv  'ApLCpiacJi[)  TtoXsfiov  tootou 
ischinfes)  fjLsv  Ttoir^aavTO?,  ovixtts- 
't^^.^•^(li'l  5e  xuJv  aXXtuv  tu)v  auvsp- 
V  outou  TTjv  TTpo;  SiQpaio'j;  e/Qpav, 
>i(JTl  TOv  <[)lXiititov  cXQeiv  e^'  vjixa;, 
VOL.  XI. 


ouTCEp  Ivexa  xot?  uoXek;  outoi  aovs- 
xpouov,  &c.  OuTto  fiSXP'  iroppu)  itpo- 
rifoifO')  ouTOi  TTjv  syQpav. 

*  Demosth.  De  Corona— ■^xsv  e-/(o> 
(Philip)  T'Tjv  Sovapiiv  xal  Tyjv  'EXa- 
TSiav  xaTsXaPsv,  lu;  ouS'  av  ei  ti 
YEvoiTo  exi  aojjLTtveuadvTcov  av  >]{jiiuv 
xal  TiJbv  0T]3aiujv. 

*  Philochorus  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  ad 
Ammseum,  p.  742. 

U 
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Attica.  1  If  such  was  then  the  alienation,  it  had  been  i 
creasing  rather  than  diminishing  ever  since.  As  the  man 
of  Philip  had  hitherto  been  not  merely  rapid,  but  unde 
stood  as  directed  towards  Delphi  and  Amphissa,  t] 
Athenians  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  defence 
their  frontier.  Neither  their  families  nor  their  moveat 
property  had  yet  been  carried  within  walls.  Neverthele 
they  had  now  to  expect,  within  little  more  than  forty-eig 
hours,  an  invading  army  as  formidable  and  desolating  as  a 
of  those  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  under  a  command 
far  abler  than  Archidamus  or  Agis.2 

Though  the  general  history  of  this  important  peri 
.        .  can  be  made  out  only  in  outline,  we  are  fortune 

public  as-  enough  to  obtain  from  Demosthenes  a  striki 
sembiy  held  narrative,  in  some  detail,  of  the  proceedings 
anxiety  and  Athens  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  capti 
Biience— no    of  Elateia  by  Philip.    It  was  evening  when  1 

OI16    Will  %/  ±.  ^  o 

speak  but  messenger  arrived,  just  at  the  time  when  1 
Demo-  prytanes  (or  senators  of  the  presiding  tril 

BthenSs.  ^  ^  ,     ^  .         ,,.  x£^-i         °-j 

were   at    supper    in    their    omciai    residen 
Immediately  breaking  up  their  meal,  some  ran  to  call ' 
generals  whose  duty  it  was  to  convoke  the  public  asseml 
with  the  trumpeter  who  gave  public  notice  thereof; 
that  the  Senate  and  assembly  were  convoked  for  the  d 
morning   at   daybreak.     Others    bestirred  themselves 
clearing  out  the  market-place,  which  was  full  of  hoc  ' 
and  stands  for  traders  selling  merchandise.    They  e 
set  fire  to  these  booths,  in  their  hurry  to  get  the  sp 
clear.  Such  was  the  excitement  and  terror  throughout 
city,  that  the  public  assembly  was  crowded  at  the  earl  i 
dawn,  even  before  the  Senate   could   go  through  tl 
forms  and  present  themselves  for  the  opening  ceremoi 
At  length  the  Senate  joined  the  assembly,  and  the  pry  t; 
came  forward  to  announce  the  news,  producing  the  i 
senger  with  his  public  deposition.    The  herald  then  ]  ^ 
claimed  the  usual  words  —  "Who  wishes  to  speak?" 
a  man  came  forward.   He  proclaimed  the  words  again 
again,  yet  still  no  one  rose. 

•  Demostb.  Olynth.   i.    p.  16.    "Av  rj  ^ap  efXT)  uoXixsla,  ^;  outo;  (iF 

5'   EXEiva   (tDaTtito?   XoPiQ,   tU  auTOv  nSs)  xaTTrjYopsi,  avTl|xevTou  07)f 

■xtuXuaei  Ssupo  PaSH^eiv;  Sr^Paioi;  ol,  [itxi.   OiXinuou    ayve|APaXeiv  t\ 

•I  fir)  Xiav  Ttixpov  el^ieiv,   xal  auveia-  ytbpav,  &  itdvxe?  (jjovto,  (xe9* 

PaXoOoiv  £toI|jlu);.  itopaTa^aixsvouc  exelvov  xujXui 

«  Demostb.    De   Coronft,    p.    304,  Tjaev,  Ac. 


V  XU)A.UtU 
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At  length,  after  a  considerable  interval  of  silence, 
3emosthenes    rose    to    speak.     He    addressed  ^^^.^j^  ^^ 
limself  to  that  alarming  conviction  which  beset  Demo- 
he  minds  of  all,  though  no  one  had  yet  given  JgJ^^^ch*" 
t  utterance  —  that  the  Thebans  were  in  hearty   emba-^y 
;ympathy  with  Philip.    "Suffer  not  yourselves  immediate- 
he  said)  to  believe  any  such  thing.   If  the  fact  Thebes,  and 
uid  been  so,  Philip  would  have  been  already  to  offer 
111  your  frontier,  without  halting  at  Elateia.   on  the  most 
ie  has  a  large  body  of  partisans  at  Thebes,  liberal 
)rocured  by  fraud  and  corruption;  but  he  has     ^^^^' 
lot  the  whole  city.    There  is  yet  a  considerable  Theban 
larty,  adverse  to  him  and  favourable  to  you.   It  is  for  the 
jurpose   of  emboldening   his   own  partisans  in  Thebes, 
)verawing  his  opponents,  and  thus  extorting  a  positive 
leclaration  from  the  city  in  his  favour,  that  he  is  making 
lisplay  of  his  force  at  Elateia.   And  in  this  he  will  succeed, 
mless  you,  Athenians,  shall  exert  yourselves  vigorously 
tiid  prudently  in  counteraction.    If  you,  acting  on  your 
lid  aversion  towards  Thebes,  shall  now  hold  aloof,  Philip's 
)artisans  in  the  city  will  become  all-powerful,  so  that  tha 
vhole  Theban  force  will  march  along  with  him  against 
Vttica.   For  your  own  security,  you  must  shake  off  these 
)ld  feelings,  however  well  grounded — and  stand  forward 
or  the  protection  of  Thebes,  as  being  in  greater  danger 
han  yourselves.  March  forth  your  entire  military  strength 
0  the  frontier,  and  thus  embolden  your  partisans  in  Thebes 
0  speak  out  openly  against  their  philippising  opponents, 
vho  rely  upon  the  army  at  Elateia.  Next,  send  ten  envoys 
0  Thebes;  giving  them  full  powers,  in  conjunction  with 
he  generals,  to  call  in  your  military  force  whenever  they 
hink  fit.    Let  your  envoys  demand  neither  concessions 
lor  conditions  from  the  Thebans;  let  them  simply  tender 
he  full  force  of  Athens  to  assist  the  Thebans  in  their 
»resent  straits.     If  the  offer  be  accepted,  you  will  have 
ecured  an  ally  inestimable  for  your  own  safety,  while 
•cting  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  Athens;  if  it  be  refused, 
he  Thebans  will  have  themselves  to  blame,  and  you  will 
t  least  stand  unimpeached  on  the  score  of  honour  as  well 
s  of  policy."  1 

'  T^  :mo8th.    De    Coroni,    p.   286,     Demosthenfes  represents  himself  to 
'iodor.  xvi.  84.    I  have  given      have  said, 
ubstance,    in   brief,    of   what 
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The  advice 
of  Demo- 
Bthenfes  is 
adopted  — 
he  is  de- 
spatched 
with  other 
envoys  to 
Thebes. 


The  recommendation  of  Demosthenes,  alike  wise  and 
generous,  was  embodied  in  a  decree  and  adopted 
by  the  Athenians  without  opposition,  i  Neither 
JEschines,  nor  any  one  else,  said  a  word  against 
it.  Demosthenes  himself,  being  named  chief  of 
the  ten  envoys,  proceeded  forthwith  to  Thebes; 
while  the  military  force  of  Attica  was  at  the 
same  time  marched  to  the  frontier. 


1  This  decree,  or  a  document 
claiming  to  be  such,  is  given  ver- 
latim  in  Demosthenes,  De  CoronS., 
p.  289,  290.  It  bears  date  on  the 
16th  of  the  month  Skirrophorion 
(June),  under  the  archonship  of 
NausiklSs.  This  archon  is  a  wrong 
or  pseud-eponymous  archon:  and 
the  document,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  verbosity,  implies  that  Athens 
was  now  about  to  pass  out  of  pa- 
cific relations  with  Philip,  and  to 
begin  war  against  him— which  is 
contrary  to  the  real  fact. 

There  also  appear  inserted,  a  few 
pages  before,  in  the  same  speech 
(p.  282),  four  other  documents,  pur- 
porting to  relate  to  the  time  im- 
mediately preceding  the  capture  of 
Elateia  by  Philip.  1.  A  decree  of 
the  Athenians,  dated  in  the  month 
Elaphebolion  of  the  archon  Hero- 
pythus.  2.  Another  decree,  in  the 
month  Munychion  of  the  same 
archon.  3.  An  answer  addressed 
by  Philip  to  the  Athenians.  4.  An 
answer  addressed  by  Philip  to  the 
Thebans. 

Here  again,  the  archon  called 
Heropythus  is  a  wrong  and  un- 
known archon.  Such  manifest  error 
of  date  would  alone  be  enough  to 
preclude  me  from  trusting  the  do- 
cument as  genuine.  Droysen  is 
right,  in  my  judgement,  in  reject- 
ing all  these  five  documents  as 
spurious.  The  answer  of  Philip  to 
the  Athenians  is  adapted  to  the 
two  decrees  '-'f  the  Athenians,  and 
cannot  be  genuine  if  they  are 
spurious. 


These  decrees,  too,  like  that  dated 
in  Skirrophorion,  are  not  consistent 
with   the   true    relations    between 
Athens    and   Philip.      They    imply 
that   she  was   at   peace    with   him^ 
and  that  hostilities  were  first  un- 
dertaken against  him  by  her  aftei 
his  occupation  of  Elateia;  whereas 
open  war  had  been  prevailing  be- 
tween them  for  more  than  a  year 
ever  since  the  summer  of  340  b.c. 
and  the  maritime  operations  agains 
him    in   the   Propontis.     That   th( 
war  was  going   on  without  inter 
ruption,    during    all   this  period— 
that  Philip  could  not   get  near  t( 
Athens  to  strike  a  blow  at  her  an( 
close  the  war,  except  by  bringinf 
the  Thebans   and  Thessalians  inti 
cooperation  with  him— and  that  fo 
the  attainment  of  this  last  purpose 
he   caused  the  Amphissian  war  t 
be   kindled,    through    the    corrup 
agency  of  ^schinfes— is  the  expres 
statement  of  Demosthenes,  De  Co  " 
rona,   p.  275,  276.    Hence   I  find  i 
impossible  to  believe  in  the  authen 
ticity  either  of  the  four  document 
here   quoted,    or  of  this  suppose 
very  long  decree  of  the  Athenians 
on  forming  their  alliance  with  Th( 
bes,    bearing   date    on   the  16th  c 
the  month  Skirrophorion,  and  cite 
De  Corona,  p.  289.    I  will  add,  th£ 
the  two  decrees  which  we  read  i 
p.  282,  profess  themselves  as  havin 
been  passed  in  the  months  Elaph( 
bolion   and   Munychion,    and  her 
the  name  of  the  archon  Heropythtk 
while  the  decree  cited,  p.  289,  bea; 
date  the  16th  of  Skirrophorion,  »n 
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At  Thebes  they  found  the  envoys  of  Philip  and  his 
allies,   and   the   philippising   Thebans    full    of  triumph* 


the  name  of  a  different  archon, 
Nausikles.  Now  if  the  decrees  were 
genuine,  the  events  which  are  de- 
scribed in  both  must  have  hap- 
pened under  the  same  archon,  at 
an  interval  of  about  six  weeks  be- 
tween the  last  day  of  Munychion 
and  the  16th  of  Skirrophorion.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  an  inter- 
•val  of  one  year  and  six  weeks  be- 
tween them. 

It  appears  to  me,  on  reading 
attentively  the  words  of  Demosthe- 
nes himself,  that  the  falsarius^  or 
person  who  composed  these  four 
first  documents,  has  not  properly 
conceived  what  it  was  that  Demo- 
flthengs  caused  to  be  read  by  the 
public  secretary.  The  point  which 
Demosthenes  is  here  making  is  to 
show  how  ably  he  had  managed, 
and  how  well  he  had  deserved  of 
his  country,  by  bringing  the  The- 
bans into  alliance  with  Athens 
immediately  after  Philip's  capture 
of  Elateia.  For  this  purpose  he 
dwells  upon  the  bad  state  of  feel- 
ing between  Athens  and  Thebes 
before  that  event,  brought  about 
by  the  secret  instigations  of  Philip 
through  corrupt  partisans  in  both 
places.  Now  it  is  to  illustrate  this 
hostile  feeling  between  Athens  and 
Theles,  that  he  causes  the  secretary 
to  read  certain  decrees  and  ansivers 
— £v  oIi;  S'  ■^T£  1^^  xa  Ttpo?  dXXifj- 
looi;,  TooTton  ztbi  '^rjCptapLdxtov  dxou- 
aavTS?  xotl  t(I)v  ditoxpijstov  siasaQs. 
Kai  (Aoi  Xeys  xaora  Xapcbv  .... 
(p.  282).  The  docurnents  here  an- 
nouncedtoberead  do  not  bearupon 
the  relations  between  yfthens  and 
Philip  (which  were  those  of  active 
warfare,  needing  no  illustration)— 
hut  to  the  relation  between  Athens 
and  Thebes.  There  had  plainly  been 
interchanges  of  bickering  and  un- 
gracious feeling   between  the  two 


cities,  manifested  in  public  decrees 
or  public  answers  to  complaints  or 
remonstrances.  Instead  of  wliich, 
the  two  Athenian  decrees,  which 
we  now  read  as  following,  are  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  Thebans,  but 
to  Philip  ;  the  first  of  them  does 
not  mention  Thebes  at  all,  the 
second  mentions  Thebes  only  to 
recite  as  a  ground  of  complaint 
against  Philip,  that  he  was  trying 
to  put  tlie  two  cities  at  variance ; 
and  this  too,  among  other  grounds 
of  complaint  much  more  grave  and 
imputing  more  hostile  purposes. 
Then  follow  two  answers— which 
are  not  answers  between  Athens 
and  Thebes,  as  they  ought  to  be — 
but  answers  from  Philip,  the  first 
to  the  Athenians,  the  second  to  the 
Thebans.  Neither  the  decrees,  nor 
the  answers,  as  they  here  stand,  go 
to  illustrate  the  point  at  which 
Demosthenes  is  aiming  —  the  bad 
feeling  and  mutual  provocations 
which  had  been  exchanged  a  little 
before  between  Athens  and  Thebes. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  justi- 
fies the  words  of  the  orator  imme- 
diately after  the  documents  have 
been  read— Outco  StaQsi?  6  OiXiTritoc; 
Td?  iroXei?  itpo?  dXXi^Xa?  5io 
Toyxtov  (through  ^schinSs  and 
his  supporters),  xal  xoOtok;  sitotp- 
Osl;  TOi;  'jnfjcpbiJLOtai  xai  xaii;  dito- 
xptj£0iv,  ^xsv  eyiov  X7]v  66vafjLiv  xai 
X7]v  'EXdx£io(v  xaxiXajSev,  tot;  o65'  av 

£1     Xt     yi•^Ol,~0     £Xl    ffU[JLjlV£05dvXU)V    ov 

fjjxuJM  xal  iCii  0/]Paitov. 

Demosthenes  describes  Philip  as 
acting  upon  Thebes  and  Athens 
through  the  agency  of  corrupt 
citizens  in  each;  the  author  of 
these  documents  conceives  Philip 
as  acting  by  his  own  despatches. 

The  decree  of  the  16th  Skirro- 
phorion enacts,  not  only  that  there 
shall  be  alliance  with  Thebes,  but 
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while  the  friends  of  Athens  were  so  dispirited,  that  the 
jj.  first  letters  of  Demosthenes,  sent  home   imme- 

state  of  diately  on  reaching  Thebes,  were  of  a  gloomy 
Thebes—*  cast.i  According  to  Grecian  custom,  the  two 
influence  of  Opposing  legations  were  heard  in  turn  before 
the  phi-  the  Theban  assembly.  Amyntas  and  Klearchus 
p^ar^y^^  were  the  Macedonian  envoys,  together  with  the 
effect  pro-  eloquont  Byzantine  Python,  as  chief  spokesman, 
the  Mace-  and  the  Thessalians  Daochus  and  Thrasylaus.2 
donian  Having  the  first  word,  as  established  allies  of 

envoys.  Thebes,  these  orators  found  it  an  easy  theme  to 
denounce  Athens,  and  to  support  their  case  by  the  general 
tenor  of  past  history  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The 
Macedonian  orator  contrasted  the  perpetual  hostility  of 
Athens  with  the  valuable  aid  furnished  to  Thebes  by 
Philip,  when  he  rescued  her  from  the  Phokians,  and  con- 
firmed her  ascendency  over  Bceotia.  "If  (said  the  orator) 
Philip  had  stipulated,  before  he  assisted  you  against  the 
Phokians,  that  you  should  grant  him  in  return  a  free 
passage  against  Attica,  you  would  have  gladly  acceded. 
Will  you  refuse  it  now,  when  he  has  rendered  to  you  the 
service  without  stipulation?  Either  let  us  pass  through 
to  Attica — or  join  our  march;  whereby  you  will  enrich 
yourself  with  the  plunder  of  that  country,  instead  of  being 
impoverished  by  having  Bceotia  as  the  seat  of  war." 3 

All  these  topics  were  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
Efficient  the  previous  sentiments  of  the  Thebans,  that 
and  sue-  they  must  have  made  a  lively  impression.  How 
orato^  of  Demosthenes  replied  to  them,  we  are  not  per- 
Demosthe-  mitted  to  know.  His  powers  of  oratory  must  have 
Buades^h?'   been  severely  tasked;   for  the  pre-established 

also  that  the  right  of  tnferrnarrfage  nounce    for   the   establishment   of 

between   the    two   cities   shall  be  intermarriage    between    the    two 

established.      Now  at  the  moment  cities. 

when  the  decree  was  passed,  the  '  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  298. 
Thebans  both  had  been,  and  still  '  Plutarch,  Demosthenes  c.  18. 
were,  on  bad  terms  with  Athens,  Daochus  and  Thrasylaus  are  named 
80  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  by  Demosthenes  as  Thessalian  par- 
they  would  entertain  or  reject  the  tisans  of  Philip  (Demosth.  De  Co- 
proposition  ;  nay,  the  chances  even  ron&,  p.  324). 

were,    that    they    would    reject    it  *  Demosth.    De    CoronA,    p.   298, 

and   join   Philip.     We   can   hardly  299 ;  Aristot.  Rhetoric,  ii,  23 ;  Dion, 

believe  it  possible, that  under  such  Hal.  ad  Amraaum,  p.  744;  Diodor. 

a  state  of  probabilities,  the     Athc-  xvi.  85. 
nians  would   go   so   far  as   to   pro- 
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feeling  was  all  adverse,  and  he  had  nothing  to  Thebans  to 
work  upon,  except  fear,  on  the  part  of  Thebes,  amamJe* 
of  too  near  contact  with  the  Macedonian  arms  withAthens 
— combined  with  her  gratitude  for  the  sponta-  JhiUp? 
neous  and  unconditional  tender  of  Athens.  And 
even  as  to  fears,  the  Thebans  had  only  to  choose  between 
admitting  the  Athenian  army  or  that  of  Philip;  a  choice 
in  which  all  presumption  was  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as 
present  ally  and  recent  benefactor — against  the  former,  as 
standing  rival  and  enemy.  Such  was  the  result  anticipated 
by  the  hopes  of  Philip  as  well  as  by  the  fears  of  Athens. 
Yet  with  all  the  chances  thus  against  him,  Demosthenes 
carried  his  point  in  the  Theban  assembly;  determining 
them  to  accept  the  offered  alliance  of  Athens  and  to  brave 
the  hostility  of  Philip.  He  boasts,  with  good  reason,  of 
such  a  diplomatic  and  oratorical  triumph ;  i  by  which  he 
not  only  obtained  a  powerful  ally  against  Philip,  but  also 
— a  benefit  yet  more  important — rescued  Attica  from  being 
overrun  by  a  united  Macedonian  and  Theban  army.  Justly 
does  the  contemporary  historian  Theopompus  extol  the 
unrivalled  eloquence  whereby  Demosthenes  kindled  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Thebans  a  generous  flame  of  Pan-hellenic 
patriotism.  But  it  was  not  simply  by  superior  eloquence  2 — 
though  that  doubtless  was  an  essential  condition — that  his 
triumph  at  Thebes  was  achieved.  It  was  still  more  owing  to 
the  wise  and  generous  offer  which  he  carried  with  him,  and 
which  he  had  himself  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  make — 
of  unconditional  alliance  without  any  reference  to  the  jealou- 
sies and  animosities  of  the  past,  and  on  terms  even  favour- 
able to  Thebes,  as  being  more  exposed  than  Athens  in  the 
war  against  Philip.  3 

'  Demosth.  De  CoronS.,  p.  304-307.  that  the  Thebans  were  induced  to 

el  fXEv  ouv  |jL7i  it.z-:i'{i<J3aa^  euGsio?,  join  Athens,  not  by  the  oratory  of 

ux;  TaOx'  £i5ov,    oi  0Y)3aioi,  xal  jaeQ'  Demosthenes,  but  by  their  fear  of 

C»|iU)v  EY^'^ovTO,  Ac.  Philip'snear  approach,  and  by  their 

*  Theopompus,  Erag.  239,  ed.  displeasure  in  consequence  of  hav- 
Didot  ;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  18.  ing  Niksea   taken  from  them.     De- 

*  We  may  here  trust  the  more  mosthen^s  says  in  fact  the  same, 
fully  the  boasts  made  by  Demo-  Doubtless  the  ablest  orator  must 
sthenSs  of  his  own  statesmanship  be  furnished  with  some  suitable 
and  oratory,  since  we  possess  the  points  to  work  up  in  his  pleadings, 
comments  of  .iEschines,  and  there-  But  the  orators  on  the  other  side 
fore  know  the  worst  that  can  be  would  find  in  the  history  of  the 
saidby  an  unfriendly  critic,  ^schi-  past  a  far  more  copious  collection 
nfis  (adv.   Ktesiph.  p.  73,  74)  says  of     matters,     capable     of     being 
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The  answer  brought  back  by  Demosthenes  was  cheer- 
B.c.  "339.  ing.  The  important  alliance,  combining  Athens 
The  Athe-  and  Thebes  in  defensive  war  against  Philip,  had 
march^s^b  ^^^^  Successfully  brought  about.  The  Athe- 
Stuatfon^  nian  army,  already  mustered  in  Attica,  was  in- 
to Thebes  yited  iuto  Boeotia,  and  marched  to  Thebes 
coopera^tion  without  delay.  While  a  portion  of  them  joined 
of  the  the  Theban  force  at  the  northern  frontier  of 

and  Athe-  Bceotia  to  resist  the  approach  of  Philip,  the  rest 
nians.  were  left  in  quarters  at  Thebes.     And  Demo- 

sthenes extols  not  only  the  ^indness  with  which  they  were 
received  in  private  houses,  but  also  their  correct  and  orderly 
behaviour  amidstthefamiliesand properties  of  theThebans; 
not  a  single  complaint  being  preferred  against  them,  i  The 
antipathy  and  jealousy  between  the  two  cities  seemed 
effaced  in  cordial  cooperation  against  the  common  enemy.  Of 
the  cost  of  the  joint  operations,  on  land  and  sea,  two-thirds 
were  undertaken  by  Athens.  The  command  was  shared 
equally  between  the  allies;  and  the  centre  of  operations 
was  constituted  at  Thebes. 2 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  the  dangerous  vicinity 
B.C.  339  of  Philip,  giving  increased  ascendency  to  De- 
( Autumn),  mosthcnes,  impressed  upon  the  counsels  of  Athens 
Vigorous  a  vigour  long  unknown.  The  orator  prevailed 
taken'^at"'  upou  his  countrymen  to  suspend  the  expendi- 
Athens—  ture  going  on  upon  the  improvement  of  their 
ance^  of'the  ^^^^s  and  the  Construction  of  a  new  arsenal,  in 
new  docks  Order  that  more  money  might  be  devoted  to 
— t^he°^^*^  military  operations.  He  also  carried  a  farther 
Thefiric  point  which  he  had  long  aimed  at  accomplishing 
de^v  led  t  y  indirect  means,  but  always  in  vain;  the  con- 
miHtary  vcrsiou  of  the  Theoric  Fund  to  military  pur- 
purposes.  poses.3  So  preponderant  was  the  impression 
of  danger  at  Athens,  that  Demosthenes  was  now  able  to 
propose  this  motion  directly,  and  with  success.  Of  course, 
he  must  first  have  moved  to  suspend  the  standing  enact- 
ment, whereby  it  was  made  penal  even  to  submit  the 
motion. 

appealed  to  as  causes  of  antipathy  '  JEschinds  adv.  Ktcsiph.  p.  74. 

against  Athens,   and    of  favour  to  *  Philochorus,      Frag.     135,     ed. 

Philip;   and  against   this  superior  Didot;   Dion.    Hal.   ad   Ammteumi 

case  Demosthenes  had  to  contend,  p.  742. 
*  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  299,  300. 
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To  Philip,  meanwhile,  the  new  alliance  was  a  severe 
disappointment  and  a  serious  obstacle.     Having  j^.^^ 
calculated  on  the  continued  adhesion  of  Thebes,  pointment 
to  which  he  conceived  himself  entitled  as  a  return  ^^  reSl?^ 
for  benefits  conferred — and  having  been  doubt-  in  Phokis, 
less  assured  by  his  partisans  in  the  city  that  they  ^^  "J^j^pQ^^ 
could  promise  him  Theban  cooperation  against  ponnesian  " 
Athens,  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the   lilies  to 

»..'..,  .  -^Y  J-        come  and 

frontier  with  an  overawing  army — he  was  dis-  join  him 
concerted  at  the  sudden  junction  of  these  two  against 
powerful  cities,  unexpected  alike  by  friends  and  ™^ 
enemies.  Henceforward  we  shall  find  him  hating  Thebes, 
as  guilty  of  desertion  and  ingratitude,  worse  than  Athens, 
his  manifest  enemy.  ^  But  having  failed  in  inducing  the 
Thebans  to  follow  his  lead  against  Athens,  he  thought  it 
expedient  again  to  resume  his  profession  of  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  Delphian  god  against  Amphissa, — and  to  write 
to  his  allies  in  Peloponnesus  to  come  and  join  him,  for  this 
specific  purpose.  His  letters  were  pressing,  often  repeated, 
and  implying  much  embarrassment,  according  to  Demo- 
sthenes. 2  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
produced  much  effect;  nor  was  it  easy  for  the  Peloponne- 
sians  to  join  Philip — either  by  land,  while  Bceotia  was 
hostile — or  by  sea  while  the  Amphissians  held  Kirrha,  and 
the  Athenians  had  a  superior  navy. 


I 


1  Cachings    adv.   Ktesiph.  p.  73. 
S-^schines    remarks    the    fact  — but 
orverts    the   inferences  deducible 
;.i  it. 

Demosthen.  De  CoronS,,  p.  279. 

;  OTj  (jLoi  TTjv  £ricjToXy)v,  -J^v,  tbi;  ou^ 

>-7y.o'Jov    01    6Ti3aioi,     Tisixjisi    irpo? 

yy)',    sv    riEXoTrovvTfjdtp    ou[ji|Jid)^oo?    6 

l^'./.iTtTtoc,    iv'    siStjts    xai   £X   TauTTf)<; 

laauj;   5-1   TTjv   [jisv   ilrfiri    -pocpaaiv 

■■'■I    -paY[J-«~u>'j    '0    -raO-r'    i-i    t-^jv 

>  iia.  xai  tO'j<;  07]3alo'J?  xai  U|j.a(; 

TTciv,    dTrixp'JTttsTO,   xoiva  5s  xotl 

:  'Afx'Jixtuoai  So^otvTot  -oisiv  upoa- 

,    ilTO,    &C. 

Then  follows  a  letter,  purporting 
0  be  written  by  Philip  to  the  Pelo- 
lonnesians.  I  concur  with  Droysen 
n  mistrusting   its  authenticity.     I 


do  not  rest  any  statements  on  its 
evidence.  The  Macedonian  month 
Lous  does  not  appear  to  coincide 
with  the  Attic  Boedromion;  nor  is 
it  probable  that  Philip,  in  writing 
to  Peloponnesians,  would  allude 
at  all  to  Attic  months.  Various 
subsequent  letters  written  by  Philip 
to  the  Peloponnesians,  and  inti- 
mating much  embarraesment,  are 
alluded  to  by  Demosthenes,  further 
on— 'AXXd  (jLTjv  oia(;  tot'  7)cplsi  ocovA? 
6  (I)iXntiro?  xai   vt  oiai;  ^v  Tapayai? 

£-1    TOUTOl?,    £X    TU)V    ETCiaToXu)V    SXsl- 

vou  [jLC(6rja£a&i  u)v  el?  fliXouowTjaov 
£7:£|i.-£v  (p.  301,  302).  Di^mosthenes 
causes  the  letters  to  be  read  pub- 
licly, but  no  letters  appear  ver- 
batim. 
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War  was  now  carried  on,  in  Phokis  and  on  the  fron 
B.C.  339-338.  tiers  of  Boeotia,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  o 
War  of  the  339-338  B.C.  The  Athenians  and  Thebans  nol 
Athenians  Only  maintained  their  ground  against  Philip 
Thtbans  ^^*  ®^^^  gained  some  advantages  over  him 
against  especially  in  two  engagements — called  the  batth 

Phok^s—  ^^  ^^®  river,  and  the  winter-battle — of  whicl 
they  gain  Demosthenes  finds  room  to  boast,  and  whicl 
vantages'  Called  forth  manifestations  of  rejoicing  an( 
over  him—  sacrifice,  wheu  made  known  at  Athens.  ^  T( 
^Td^t"  Demosthenes  himself,  as  the  chief  adviser  o 
Demo-  the  Theban  alliance,  a  wreath  of  gold  was  pro 

A?he°n8^  **     posed  byDemomeles  andHyperides,  and  decreec 
by  the  people;  and  though  a  citizen  namec 
Diondas  impeached  the  mover  for  an  illegal  decree,  yet  h 
did  not  even  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suflFrages  of  th 
Dikastery,   and   therefore   became  liable  to  the   fine  o 
1000   drachms.  2    Demosthenes  was  crowned  with  publi 
proclamation  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  of  March  338  b.c. 
But  the  most  memorable  step  taken  by  the  Athenian 
Ath       ^^^  Thebans,  in  this  joint  war  against  Phihj 
nians  and*     was  that  of  reconstituting  the  Phokians  as  a 
T^ebansre-  independent  and  self-defending  section  of  th 
the  Vho-^     Hellenic  name.     On  the  part  of  the  Thebans 
kians  and     hitherto  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Phokian; 

their  towns.     ,■,  .  -,•  •  t     j       ••  c        • 

this  proceeding  evinced  adoption  oi  an  improve 
and  generous  policy,  worthy  of  the  Pan-hellenic  cause  i 
which  they  had  now  embarked.  In  346  B.C.,  the  Phokiar 
had  been  conquered  and  ruined  by  the  arms  of  Phih] 
under  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  Amphiktyon 
Their  cities  had  all  been  dismantled,  and  their  populatio 
distributed  in  villages,  impoverished,  or  driven  into  exiL 
These  exiles,  many  of  whom  were  at  Athens,  now  returnee 
and  the  Phokian  population  were  aided  by  the  Atheniai 
and  Thebans  in  re-occupying  and  securing  their  towns 

'  Dcmosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  300.  against  the  opinion  ofBoeckhftJ 

'  Demosth.    De    Coron&,    p.    302;  Winiewski  (Comment,  ad  Demost 

Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator.,  p.  848.  De  Coronft,  p.  250>,  who  think  th 

•  That  Demosthenes  was  crowned  he     was    not    crowned    until    t) 

at  the  Dionysiac   festival    (March  Panathenaic  festival,  in  the  ensuii 

338  B.C.)  is  contended  byBohnecke  July. 

(Forschungen,   p.  534,  635);    upon  «  Pausanias,  x.  3,  2. 

grounds    which     seem     sufficient, 
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5orae  indeed  of  these  towns  were  so  small,  such  as  Para- 

Dotamiii  and  others,  that  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to 

-e-constitute  them.     Their  population  was  transferred  to 

he  others,  as  a  means  of  increased  strength.     Ambrysus, 

n  the  south-western  portion  of  Phokis,  was  re-fortified  by 

he  Athenians  and  Thebans  with  peculiar  care  and  solidity. 

t  was  surrounded  with  a  double  circle  of  wall  of  the  black 

tone  of  the  country;  each  wall  being  fifteen  feet  high  and 

learly  six  feet  in  thickness,  with  an  interval  of  six  feet 

)etween  the  two.  2     These  walls  were  seen,  five  centuries 

fterwards,  by  the  traveller  Pausanias,  who  numbers  them 

mong  the  most  solid  defensive  structures  in  the  ancient 

'orld.3    Ambrysus   was  valuable  to  the  Athenians  and 

^hebans  as  a  military  position  for  the  defence  of  Bceotia, 

lasmuch  as  it  lay  on  that  rough  southerly  road  near  the 

3a,   which   the   Lacedaemonian   king  Kleombrotus^   had 

I  )rced  when  he  marched  from  Phokis  to  the  position  of 

1  jeuktra;  eluding  Epaminondas  and  the  main  Theban  force, 

ho  were  posted  to  resist  him  on  the  more  frequented 

1;  )ad  by  Koroneia.     Moreover,  by  occupying  the  south- 

estern  parts  of  Phokis  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  they  pre- 

3nted  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to  Philip  by  sea  out 

f  Peloponnesus. 

The  war  in  Phokis,  prosecuted  seemingly  upon  a  large 
ale  and  with  much  activity,  between  Philip   ^  ^  339.338 

Bid  his  allies  on  one  side,  and  the  Athenians  and   „  " 
hebans  with  their  allies  on  the  other — ended   against 
ith  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  fought  in  ^'"^'p  ^^ 
ugust  338  B.C.;  having  continued  about  ten    great^liTflu- 
Dnths  from  the  time  when  Philip,  after  being   ^nce  of  pe- 
med  general  at  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly   ruxHilrfer 
bout  the  autumnal  equinox),  marched  south-    which  he 
ird  and  occupied  Elateia.^     But  respecting   p^"^"'^® 

Pausanias,  x.  33,  4.  different   authors.    But  it   will   be 

Pausanias,  x.  36,  2.  found   that   all  the  difficulties  and 

Pausanias,  iv.  31,  5.    He  places  controversies     regarding    it    have 

fortifications    of  Ambrysus   in  arisen  from  resting  on  the  spurious 

(  '.lass  with   those    of  Byzantium  decrees  embodied  in  the  speech  of 

I  1  Rhodes.  Demosthenes  De  Corona,  as  if  they 
Pausan.  ix.  13,  2;  Diodor.  xv.  were  so  much  genuine  history.  Mr. 
Xenoph.  Hell.  vi.  4,  3.  Clinton,  in  his  Fasti  Hellenici,  cites 
The  chronology  of  this  period  these  decrees  as  if  they  were  parts 

II  caused   much  perplexity,,  and      of  Demosthenes  himself.    When  we 
V     been   differently  arranged    by      once    put   aside    these   documents, 
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the  intermediate  events,  we  are  unfortunately  with( 
distinct  information.  We  pick  up  only  a  few  hints  i 
allusions  which  do  not  enable  us  to  understand  what  pass 
We  cannot  make  out  either  the  auxiliaries  engaged,  or  i 
total  numbers  in  the  field,  on  either  side.  Demosthei 
boasts  of  having  procured  for  Athens  as  allies,  theEuboea 
Achseans,  Corinthians,  Thebans,  Megarians,  Leukadia 
and  Korkyraeans  —  arraying  along  with  the  Athen 
soldiers  not  less  than  15,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalr 


the  general  statements  both  of  De- 
mosthenes and  iEschings,  though 
they  are  not  precise  or  specific, 
•will  appear  perfectly  clear  and  con- 
sistent respecting  the  chronology 
of  the  period. 

That  the  battle  of  Chseroneia  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  the  Attic  month 
Metageitnion  (August)"  b.c.  338 
(the  second  month  of  the  archon 
Chserondas  at  Athens)— is  affirmed 
by  Plutarch  (Camill.  c.  19)  and 
generally  admitted. 

The  time  when  Philip  first  occu- 
pied Elateia  has  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Clinton  and  most  authors  as 
the  preceding  month  of  Skirro- 
phorion,  fifty  days  or  thereabouts 
earlier.  But  this  rests  exclusively 
on  the  evidence  of  the  pretended 
decree, for  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Thebes,  which  appears  in 
Demosthenes  De  Corona,  p.  289. 
Even  those  who  defend  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  decree,  can  hardly 
confide  in  the  truth  of  the  month- 
date,  when  the  name  of  the  archon 
Kausikles  is  confessedly  wrong. 
To  me  neither  this  document,  nor 
the  other  so-called  Athenian  de- 
crees professing  to  bear  date  in 
Munychion  and  Elaphebolion  (p. 
282),  carry  any  evidence  what- 
ever. 

The  general  statements  both  of 
Demosthenes  and  -Slschin^s,  indi- 
cate the  appointment  of  Philip  as 
Amphiktyonic  general  to  have 
been  made  in  the  autumnal  con- 
vocation of  Amphiktyous  at  Ther- 


mopylae. Shortly  after  this  appo 
ment,    Philip    marched     his    a 
into    Greece    with    the    profet 
purpose  of  acting  upon  it.    In 
march  he   came  upon  Elateia 
began     to     fortify     it;     prob; 
about    the    month   of   Octobei 
B.C.     The  Athenians,  Thebans, 
other  Greeks   carried    on    the 
against   him  in   Phokis   for   a^ 
ten    months    until    the    battle 
Chseroneia.      That    this    war   i 
have  lasted  as  long  as  ten  moi 
we  may  see  by  the  facts  mentii 
in  my  last  page — the   re-estab 
ment    of    the  Phokians   and   i 
towns,  and  especially  the  elabc 
fortification    of  Ambrysus.    B 
ecke  (Forschungen,  p.  533)   pi 
out  justly  (though  I  do  not  8 
with   his   general    arrangemei 
the    events    of   the  war)   that 
restoration   of  the  Phokian  t. 
implies    a     considerable    int<  '■ 
between  the  occupation  of  El   . 
and  the  battle  of  Chseroneia. 
have     also     two     battles    gi  I 
against  Philip,  one  of  them  a   i 
yeilJLspivr),    which    perfectly 
with  this  arrangement. 

'  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p. 
Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  17.  I 
decree  of  the  Athenian  p' 
(Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p. 
passed  after  the  death  of  I 
sthenSs,  granting  various  ho: 
and  a  statue  to  his  memo 
is  recorded  that  he  brought 
his  persuasions  not  only  the 
enumerated  in  the  text,  bm 
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md  pecuniary  contributions  besides,  to  no  inconsiderable 
imount,  for  the  payment  of  mercenary  troops.  Whether 
ill  these  troops  fought  either  in  Phokis  or  at  Chaeroneia, 
ve  cannot  determine;  we  verify  the  Achgeans  and  the 
]!orinthians.  i  As  far  as  we  can  trust  Demosthenes,  the 
lutumn  and  winter  of  339-338  B.C.  was  a  season  of  advan- 
ages  gained  by  the  Athenians  and  The  bans  over  Philip, 
md  of  rejoicing  in  their  two  cities;  not  without  much 
■mbarrassment  to  Philip,  testified  by  his  urgent  requi- 
itions  of  aid  from  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  with  which 
hey  did  not  comply.  Demosthenes  was  the  war-minister 
if  the  day,  exercising  greater  influence  than  the  generals — 
eliberating  at  Thebes  in  concert  with  the  Boeotarchs — 
dvising  and  swaying  the  Theban  public  assembly  as  well 
s  the  Athenian — and  probably  in  mission  to  other  cities 
Iso,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  military  efforts.  2  The 
rown  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  (March 
38  B.C.)  marks  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory  and  the  meridian 
f  his  hopes,  when  there  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  success- 
illy  resisting  the  Macedonian  invasion. 

Philip  had  calculated  on  the  positive  aid  of  Thebes; 
t  the  very  worst,  upon  her  neutrality  between  ^  ^  ^^^ 
im  and  Athens.  That  she  would  cordially  join 
Lthens,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  imagined;   efforts^of 
or  could   so  improbable  a  result  have  been   Philip  in 
rought  about,  had  not  the  game  of  Athens 
een  played   with   unusual   decision   and  judgement  by 
>emosthenes.     Accordingly,   when   opposed  by   the  un- 
cpected  junction  of  the  Theban  and  Athenian  force,  it  is 
Dt  wonderful  that  Philip  should  have  been  at  first  re- 
ulsed.  Such  disadvantages  would  hardly  indeed  drive  him 
di  send  instant  propositions  of  peace; 3  but  they  would 

e  Lokrians  and  the  Messenians  ;     these  same  facts— the  great  person- 
d    that    he    procured    from   the      al   ascendency  of  Demosthenes  at 


lies  a  total  contribution  of  above  this  period— in  an  invidious  point 

0  talents.    The  Messenians,  how-  of  view. 

er,   certainly    did   not   fight    at  •  Plutarch",    Demosthenes   c.    18. 

(seroneia;    nor    is   it    correct    to  tLazz  eitixTr)p'JX£U£a9ai  SsofJievov  eipi^- 

y  that  Demosthenfes  induced  the  vrj^,  &c. 

nphissian    Lokrians    to    become  It   is  possible    that  Philip    may 

lies  of  Athens.  have  tried  to  disunite  the  enemies 

'  Strabo,  ix.   p.  414;  Pausanias,  assembled  against  him,  by  separate 

.  6,  3.  propositions  addressed  to  some  of 

•  Plutarch,    Demosthenes    c.    18.  them. 

schines  fadv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74)  puts 
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Successes 
of  Philip- 
he  defeats 
alargebody 
of  merce- 
nary troops 
— he  takes 
Amphissa. 


admonish  him  to  bring  up  fresh  forces,  and  to  renew  h 
invasion  during  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer  wit 
means  adequate  to  the  known  resistance.  It  seems  pro" 
able  that  the  full  strength  of  the  Macedonian  army,  no 
brought  to  a  high  excellence  of  organisation  after  the  co 
tinned  improvements  of  his  twenty  years'  reign — would  1 
marched  into  Phokis  during  the  summer  of  338  b.c, 
put  down  the  most  formidable  combination  of  enemi 
that  Philip  had  ever  encountered.  His  youthful  s« 
Alexander,  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  came  along  wi 
them. 

It  is  among  the  accusations  urged  by^schines  agair  : 
Demosthenes,  that  in  levying  mercenary  trooj 
he  wrongfully  took  the  public  money  to  p  i 
men  who  never  appeared ;  and  farther,  that    i 
placed  at  the  disposal   of  the  Amphissians 
large  body  of  10,000    mercenary  troops,  th  j 
withdrawing  them  from  the  main  Athenian  a 
Boeotian  army;  whereby  Philip  was  enabled 
cut  to  pieces  the  mercenaries  separately,  while  the  enti 
force,  if  kept  together,  could  never  have  been  defeat- 
JEschines  affirms  that  he  himself  strenuously  opposed  t] 
separation  of  forces,  the  consequences  of  which  were  d 
astrous  and  discouraging  to  the  whole  cause,  i    It  woi 
appear  that  Philip  attacked  and  took  Amphissa.  "We  n  i 
of  his  having  deceived  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  b; 
false  despatch  intended  to  be  intercepted;  so  as  to  indi 
them  to  abandon  their  guard  of  the  road  which  led  to  tl  ; 
place.  2  The  sacred  domain  was  restored,  and  the  Amphi 
ians,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  had  taken  a  leading  p  i 
against  Delphi,  were  banished. 3 

It  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Metageitn 
(the  secondmonthof  the  Attic  year,  correspo  i 
E.G.  338.  -jjg  nearly  to  August)  that  the  allied  Grec 
^e°ne«ii°^n*  ^^^Y  ^^^  Philip  near  Chaeroneia;  the  last  B( 
th^^B^de'Sr  tian  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Phokis.  He  sec 
yie  Greeks  to  have  been  now  strong  enough  to  attempi 
sthenfes'        force  his  way  into  Boeotia,  and  is  said  to  h 


>  ^schinfis   adv.   Ktesipb.    p.  74.  narchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  99). 

Deinarchus     mentions     a     Theban  ^  Polysenus,  iv.  2,  8. 

named  Proxenus,  whom  he  calls  a  *  "We  gather   this  from  the 

traitor,  as  having  commanded  these  issued  by  Polysperchon  some 

mercenary  troops  at  Amphissa  (Dei-  afterwards  (Diodor.  xviii.  56j 
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drawn  down  the  allies  from  a  strong  position  into   ^eeps  up 
the  plain,  by  laying  waste   the  neighbouring  the  spirits 
fields.  1     His  numbers  are  stated  by  Diodorus   an/e^®  and 
at  30,000  foot  and  2000  horse;  he  doubtless  had   hoids'them 
with   him  Thessalians   and   other    allies   from   *ogetiier. 
Northern  Greece;  but  not  a  single  ally  from  Peloponnesus. 
Of  the  united  Greeks  opp  osed  to  him,  the  total  is  not  known.  2 
We  can  therefore   make  no   comparison  as  to  numbers, 
though  the  superiority  of  the  Macedonian  army  in  organi- 
sation is  incontestable.     The  largest  Grecian  contingents 
were  those  of  Athens,  under  Lysikles  and  Chares — and  of 
Thebes,  commanded  by  Theagenes;  there  were,  besides, 
Phokians,  Achseans,  and  Corinthians — probably  alsoEuboe- 
ans  and   Megarians.      The   Lacedaemonians,   Messenians, 
Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  Argeians,  took  no  part  in  the  war. 3 
All  of  them  had  doubtless  been  solicited  on  both  sides ; 
by  Demosthenes  as  well  as  by  the  partisans  of  Philip. 
But  jealousy  and  fear  of  Sparta  led  the  last  four  states 
rather  to  look  towards  Philip  as  a  protector  against  her — 
though  on  this  occasion  they  took  no  positive  part. 

The  command  of  the  army  was  shared  between  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans,  and  its  movements  determined  by 
the  joint  decision  of  their  statesmen  and  generals.  As  to 
statesmen,  the  presence  of  Demosthenes  at  least  ensured 
to  them  sound  and  patriotic  counsel  powerfully  set  forth; 
as  to  generals,  not  one  of  the  three  was  fit  for  an  emer- 
gency so  grave  and  terrible.  It  was  the  sad  fortune  of 
Grreece,  that  at  this  crisis  of  her  liberty,  when  everything 
vvas  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  neither  an  Epa- 
-ninondas  nor  an  Iphikrates  was  at  hand.  Phokion 
iv&s  absent  as  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
Hellespont  or  the  JEgean.^  Portents  were  said  to  have 
)ccurred — oracles,  and  prophecies,  were  in  circulation — 
:alculated  to  discourage  the  Greeks;  but  Demosthenes, 
inimated  by  the  sight  of  so  numerous  an  army  hearty  and 
combined  in  defence  of  Grecian  independence,  treated  all 
mch  stories  with  the  same  indifference  s  as  Epaminondas 
^|iad  shown  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  accused  the 

'  Polysenus,  iv.  2,  14.  »  Pausanias,   iv.   2,   82 ;    v.   4,   6 ; 

*  Diodorus   affirms   that  Philip's  viii,  6,  1. 

rmy    was    superior     in    number;  *  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16. 

astin  states  the   reverse  (Diodor.  *  Plutarch,    Demosth.    c.    19,   20: 

;vi.  85;  Justin,  ix,  3).  iBschin.  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  72.    , 
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Delphian  priestess  of  philippising.  Nay,  so  confident  was 
he  in  the  result  (according  to  the  statement  of  JEschines), 
that  when  Philip,  himself  apprehensive,  was  prepared  to 
oflPer  terms  of  peace,  and  the  Bceotarchs  inclined  to  accept 
them — Demosthenes  alone  stood  out,  denouncing  as  a 
traitor  any  one  who  should  broach  the  proposition  of 
peace,  i  and  boasting  that  if  the  Thebans  were  afraid,  his 
countrymen  the  Athenians  desired  nothing  better  than  a 
free  passage  through  Boeotia  to  attack  Philip  single-hand- 
ed. This  is  advanced  as  an  accusation  by  -^schines;  who 
however  himself  furnishes  the  justification  of  his  rival,  by 
intimating  that  the  Bceotarchs  were  so  eager  for  peace, 
that  they  proposed,  even  before  the  negotiations  had  begun, 
to  send  home  the  Athenian  soldiers  into  Attica,  in  order 
that  deliberations  might  be  taken  concerning  the  peace 
We  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  Demosthenes  "became 
out  of  his  mind"  2  (such  is  the  expression  of  -<Eschines] 
on  hearing  a  proposition  so  fraught  with  imprudence 
Philip  would  have  gained  his  point  even  without  a  battle 
if,  by  holding  out  the  lure  of  negotiation  for  peace,  he 
could  have  prevailed  upon  the  allied  army  to  disperse 
To  have  united  the  full  force  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  witl 
other  subordinate  states,  in  the  same  ranks  and  for  th( 
same  purpose,  was  a  rare  good  fortune,  not  likely  to  b< 
reproduced,  should  it  once  slip  away.  And  if  Demo 
sthenes,  by  warm  or  even  passionate  remonstrance,  pre 
vented  such  premature  dispersion,  he  rendered  the  valuabL 
service  of  ensuring  to  Grecian  liberty  a  full  trial  of  strengtl 
under  circumstances  not  unpromising;  and  at  the  ver; 
worst,  a  catastrophe  worthy  and  honourable. 

In  the  field  of  battle  near  Chaeroneia,  Philip  himsel 
B.C.  338  commanded  a  chosen  body  of  troops  on  the  win; 
(August),  opposed  to  the  Athenians;  while  his  youthfu 
Battle  of  son  Alexander,  aided  by  experienced  officer.' 
—  compTe*te  Commanded  against  the  Thebans  on  the  othe 
victory  of  wiug.  E-cspecting  the  course  of  the  battle,  w 
Phihp.  g^j.g  scarcely  permitted  to  know  anything.    It  i 

*  iEschin.  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74,  76.  f^ouXeuaataOt    nepl  t'^;    tlpi^vT];,   I 

*  JBschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  75.  rauOa  7tavTd:toaiv  IxcppiovsY^'^sTO,  4 
'Q<  8'  ou  Ttpoaei/ov  aoTtjj  (^7)fi.oa&£vei)  It  is  seemingly  this  dispositic 
ol  fipyovxec  ol  iv  xal?  SVi^aic,  dXXd  on  the  part  of  Philip  to  open  n 
xai  Touc  ffTpaTiuiTa^  touc  Ofiexepoy?  gotiations  which  is  alluded  to  I 
i:dXiv  dviaxpE'l/av  «;«XrjXu96Tac,    Iva  Plutarch  as  having  beeu  (Plutarc 
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said  to  have  been  so  obstinately  contested,  that  for  some 
time  the  result  was  doubtful.    The  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes, 
who  charged  in  one  portion  of  the  Theban  phalanx,  ex- 
hausted all  their  strength  and  energy  in  an  unavailing 
attempt  to  bear  down  the  stronger  phalanx  and  multiplied 
pikes  opposed  to  them.     The  youthful  Alexander  i  here 
iirst  displayed  his  great  military  energy  and  ability.    After 
a  long  and  murderous  struggle,  the  Theban  Sacred  Band 
were  all  overpowered  and  perished  in  their  ranks, 2  while 
!  the  Theban  phalanx  was  broken  and  pushed  back.    Philip 
I  on  his  side  was  still  engaged  in  undecided  conflict  with 
i  the  Athenians,  whose  first  onset  is  said  to  have  been  so 

i  impetuous,  as  to  put  to  flight  some  of  the  troops  in  his 
army;  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  general  exclaimed  in 
triumph,  "Let  us  pursue  them  even  to  Macedonia."  3  It  is 
farther  said  that  Philip  on  his  side  simulated  a  retreat,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  pursue  and  to  break  their 
Drder.  AVe  read  another  statement,  more  likely  to  be 
:rue — that  the  Athenian  hoplites,  though  full  of  energy 
it  the  first  shock,  could  not  endure  fatigue  and  prolonged 
struggle  like  the  trained  veterans  in  the  opposite  ranks.  ^ 
laving  steadily  repelled  them  for  a  considerable  time, 
?hilip  became  emulous  on  witnessing  the  success  of  his 
on,  and  redoubled  his  eff'orts;  so  as  to  break  and  disperse 
hem.  The  whole  Grecian  army  was  thus  pilt  to  flight 
dth  severe  loss.s 

The  Macedonian  phalanx,  as  armed  and  organized  by 
'hilip,  was  sixteen  deep ;  less  deep  than  that  of  Mace- 
be  Thebans  either  at  Delium  or  at  Leuktra.   <iouiaii  ^ 
t  had  veteran  soldiers  of  great  strength  and   ftriong" 
omplete  training,  in  its  front  ranks;  yet  prob-   pikes— 
bly   soldiers   hardly   superior  to  the  Sacred   f^o?ft"°' 

iokion,  c.  16)  favourably  received  Ktesiph.  p.  74)  that  Stratokles  was 

'  Phokion.  general  of  the  Athenian  troops  at 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  85.  Alexander  him-  or  near  Thebes  shortly  after  the 

If,    after  his   vast   conquests  in  alliance    with    the    Thebans    was 

ua  and  shortly  before  his  deatb,  formed.    But  it  seems  that  Charts 

ludes  briefly  to  his  own  presence  and  LysiklSs  commanded  at  Chse- 

Chseroneia,  in  a  speech  delivered  roneia.  It  is  possible  therefore  that 

his  army  (Arrian,  vii.  9,  5).  the  anecdote  reported  by  Polyaenus 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18,  may   refer  to    one   of   the    earlier 

'  Polyaenus,  iv.  2,  2.   He  mentions  battles  fought,  before  that  of  Chae- 

ratoklSs  as  the  Athenian  general  roneia. 

>mwhom  this  exclamation  came.  *  Polyaenus,  iv.  2,  7;    Frontinus. 

3    know    from    JEschines     (adv.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  85,  86. 
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charge  to  Band,  who  formed  the  Theban  front  rank.  Bu 
the  Grecian  its  great  superiority  was  in  the  length  of  th 
hopiites.  Macedonian  pike  or  sarissa — in  the  number  c 
these  weapons  which  projected  in  front  of  the  foremog 
soldiers — and  the  long  practice  of  the  men  to  manage  thi 
impenetrable  array  of  pikes  in  an  efficient  manner.  Th 
value  of  Philip's  improved  phalanx  was  attested  by  hi 
victory  at  Chaeroneia. 

But  the  victory  was  not  gained  by  the  phalanx  alont 
iient  "^^^  military  organization  of  Philip  comprise 
organisa-  an  aggregate  of  many  sorts  of  troops  beside 
^^  do*^^  *^®  phalanx;  the  body-guards,  horse  as  well  s 
nian  army  foot — the  hypaspistse,  or  light  hopiites — tb 
d'ff^^nt^"  light  cavalry,  bowmen,  slingers,  &c.  "When  \9 
sorts  of  read  the  military  operations  of  Alexander,  thr€ 
force  com-    years  afterwards,  in  the  very  first  year  of  h 

reign,  before  he  could  have  madeanyadditionc  ^ 
his  own  to  the  force  inherited  from  Philip;  and  when  v  >. 
see  with  what  efficiency  all  these  various  descriptions  < 
troops  are  employed  in  the  field;  i  we  may  feel  assured  thj 
Philip  both  had  them  near  him  and  employed  them  at  tl  ' 
battle  of  Chaeroneia. 

One  thousand  Athenian  citizens  perished  in  this  di 
Loss  at  the   ^strous  field;  two  thousand  more  fell  into  tl  ^ 
battle  of       hands  of  Philip  as  prisoners.'^     The  Thebj  i 
Chaeroneia.    j^gg  jg  gg^-^j  ^^jg^  ^^  have  been  as  heavy  as  tl  \ 

Achaean. 3  But  we  do  not  know  the  numbers;  nor  ha^ 
we  any  statement  of  the  Macedonian  loss.  Demosthem 
himself  present  in  the  ranks  of  the  hopiites,  shared  in  tl 
fl'ight  of  his  defeated  countrymen.  He  is  accused  by  h 
political  enemies  of  having  behaved  with  extreme  and  di 
graceful  cowardice;  but  we  see  plainly  from  the  continu 
confidence  and  respect  shown  to  him  by  the  general  bo( 
of  his  countrymen,  that  they  cannot  have  credited  the  ii 
putation.  The  two  Athenian  generals.  Chares  and  L 
sikles,  both  escaped  from  the  field.  The  latter  was  aft( 
wards  publicly  accused  at  Athens  by  the  orator  Lykurg 

•  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  2,  3,  10.  Coronft,  p.  314).    The   latter  d' 

'This   i3   the    statement   of  the  not  specify  the  number  of  prison 

contemporary      orators  —  Demadfes  though  he  states  the  slain  at  1( 

(Frag.  p.  179),  Lykurgus  (ap.  Dio-  Compare  Pausauias,  Tii.  10,  2. 

dor.  xvi.  85 ;    adv.  Leokratem,  p.  »  Fausanias,  vii.  6,  3. 

236.  c.   36),   and  DemoBthen6s  (De 
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— a  citizen  highly  respected  for  his  integrity  and  diligence 
in  the  management  of  the  finances,  and  severe  in  arraigning 
political  delinquents.  Lysikles  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Dikastery.  i  What  there  was  to  distinguish  his 
conduct  from  that  of  his  colleague  Chares — who  certainly 
V,  as  not  condemned,  and  is  not  even  stated  to  have  been 
:i' cused — we  do  not  know.  The  memory  of  the  Theban 
iieral  Theagenes2  also,  though  he  fell  in  the  battle,  was 
mailed  by  charges  of  treason. 

Unspeakable  was  the  agony  at  Athens,  on  the  report 
of  this  disaster,  with  a  multitude  of  citizens  as   Distress 
yet  unknown  left  on  the  field  or  prisoners,  and  and  alarm 
a  victorious  enemy  within  three  or  four  days'   *^  the^news 
march  of  the  city.     The  whole  population,  even   of  the 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  spread  about  ^^^^^t. 
the  streets  in  all  the  violence  of  grief  and  terror,  inter- 
changing effusions  of  distress  and  sympathy,  and  question- 
ing every  fugitive  as  he  arrived  about  the  safety  of  their 
relatives  in  the  battle.  3     The  flower  of  the  citizens  of  mi- 
litary age  had  been  engaged;  and  before  the  extent  of  loss 
had  been  ascertained,  it  was  feared  that  none  except  the 
elders  would  be  left  to  defend  the  city.     At  length  the 
definite  loss  became  known:  severe  indeed  and  terrible — 
yet  not  a  total  shipwreck,  like  that  of  the  army  of  Nikias 
in  Sicily. 

As  on  that  trying  occasion,  so  now:  amidst  all  the 
distress  and  alarm,  it  was  not  in  the  Athenian  Eesoiu- 
character   to    despair.     The    mass    of   citizens   ^^^^  t^ken 
hastened  unbidden  to  form  a  public  assembly, *  for  ener^ge- 
wherein  the  most  energetic  resolutions   were   ^^  defence, 
taken  for  defence.  Decrees  were  passed  enjoining   and^confi- 
every  one  to  carry  his  family  and  property  out   dence 
of  the  open  country  of  Attica  into  the  various   De^imrsthe- 
strongholds ;  directing  the  body  of  the  senators,  nes. 
who  by  general  rule  were  exempt  frcftn  military  service, 
to  march  down  in  arms  to  Peiraeus,  and  put  that  harbour 

»  Diodor.  xvi,  88,  mosth.  p.  99. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand,  c.  IS;  Dei-  •*  Lykurg.    adv.   Leokrat.    p.  146. 

larcbus  adv.  Demosth.  p*  99.   Com-  r£Y£v7]p.£vrj(;    yap  t>3«   ev  Xaipiovsia 

Jare  the  Pseudo-Demosthenic  Ora-  fxiyrjc,    xal    auvSpajiovTiDv    (XTtavxtov 

io  Funebr.  p.  1395.  Ofxcbv  sic  exxXr^aiav   e'j^rjCpiaaTo  6  5^- 

*  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  164,  [jloi;,  irctlSa?  |jl£v  xal  yuvcxlxai;  ex  tujv 

61,   c.    11;    Deinarchus    cont.  De-  dypiov  si?  xi  -relyT]  xaTaxo[jLi?;eiv,  &c. 

X  2 
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in  condition  to  stand  a  siege:  placing  every  man  withou 
exception  at  the  disposal  of  the  generals,  as  a  soldier  fo 
defence,  and  imposing  the  penalties  of  treason  on  ever; 
one  who  fled ;  i  enfranchising  all  slaves  fit  for  bearing  arm^ 
granting  the  citizenship  to  metics  under  the  same  circun: 
stances,  and  restoring  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizen 
those  w^ho  had  been  disfranchised  by  judicial  sentence. 
This  last  mentioned  decree  was  proposed  by  Hyperides 
but  several  others  were  moved  by  Demosthenes,  who,  nol 
withstanding  the  late  misfortune  of  the  Athenian  arm: 
was  listened  to  with  undiminished  respect  and  confidenci 
The  general  measures  requisite  for  strengthening  the  walli 
opening  ditches,  distributing  military  posts  and  construd 
ing  earthworks, were  decreed  on  his  motion;  and  he  seem 
to  have  been  named  member  of  a  special  Board  for  supei 
intending  the  fortifications.  3     Not  only  he,  but  also  moj  i 
of  the  conspicuous  citizens  and  habitual  speakers  in  th  ; 
assembly,  came  forward  with  large  private  contributior  ^ 
to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  moment.  *     Every  ma 
in  the  city  lent  at  hand  to  make  good  the  defective  poini  ? 
in  the  fortification.     Materials  were  obtained  by  fellin  \ 
the  trees  near  the  city,  and  even  by  taking  stones  froi  i 
the  adjacent  sepulchres  ^ — as  had  been  done  after  the  Pei  ■ 
sian  war  when  the  walls  were  built  under  the  contrivanc  i 
of  Themistokles.6     The   temples   were   stripped   of  th  i 
arms  suspended  within  them,  for  the  purpose  of  equippin  \ 
unarmed  citizens.  ^   By  such  earnest  and  unanimous  effort  i 
the  defences  of  the  city  and  of  Peirseus  were  soon  matt  - 
rially  improved.   At  sea  Athens  had  nothing  to  fear.   H(  | 
powerful  naval  force  was  untouched,  and  her  superiorit 
to  Philip  on  that  element  incontestable.     Envoys  wer 
sent   to   Troezen,  Epidaurus,  Andros,   Keos,   and    oth( 
places,  to  solicit  aid,  and  collect  money;  in  one  or  other  < 

*  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  177.  X.   Orator,   p.   849,    and   Demost  t 

c.  13,  cont.  Aristog.  p.  803. 

'  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  170.  *  Demosth.    De   Coron&,    p.  3f 

c.  11.    fj-ny'  opav  ^v  xov  6:^|xov  ']>r^^i-  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  100 

aa^L^•^o^  -roui;  [lev  5o6Xou?  eXeuQepoui;,  *  Demosth.    De   Coronft,    p.   32 

TO'J?   Se   Ssvou?  'A9r,voiou?,    to6«  6e  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.   p.  10 

dTijiOuc  evtifiouc   The  orator  causes  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  851. 

this  decree,  proposed  by  Hyperidfis,  *  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  1< 

to  be  read  publicly  by  the  secretary,  c.  11 ;  ^schinfis  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  i 

in  court.  «  Thucyd.  i.  93. 

Compare    Pseudo-Platarch,    Vit.  ^  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  1   o. 
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some  of  the 
islanders  in 
the  JEgean 
by  the 
defeat- 
conduct  of 
the  Rho- 
dians. 


which  embassies  Demosthenes  served,  after  he  had  pro- 
vided for  the  immediate  exigences  of  defence,  i 

What  was  the  immediate  result  of  these  applications 
to  other  cities,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  effect  jj^g^^. 
produced  upon  some  of  the  JEgean  islands  by  ducedupon 
the  reported  prostration  of  Athens,  is  remark- 
able. An  Athenian  citizen  named  Leokrates, 
instead  of  staying  at  Athens  to  join  in  the 
1 1  fence,  listened  only  to  a  disgraceful  timidity,  2 
uid  fled  forthwith  from  Peirseus  with  his  family 
Hid  property.  He  hastened  to  Rhodos,  where 
he  circulated  the  false  news  that  Athens  was  already  taken 
and  the  Peiraeus  under  siege.  Immediately  on  hearing 
:]iis  intelligence,  and  believing  it  to  be  true,  theKhodians 
svith  their  triremes  began  a  cruise  to  seize  the  merchant- 
vessels  at  sea. 3  Hence  we  learn,  indirectly,  that  the 
Athenian  naval  power  constituted  the  standing  protection 
or  these  merchant-vessels;  insomuch  that  so  soon  as  that 
protection  was  removed,  armed  cruisers  ^began  to  prey 
ipon  them  from  various  islands  in  the  ^gean. 

Such  were  the  precautions  taken  at  Athens  afterthis 
atal  day.  But  Athens  lay  at  a  distance  of  three   conduct  of 
)r  four  days'  march  from  the  field  of  Chaeroneia ;   Philip  after 
vhile  Thebes,  being  much  nearer,  bore  the  first  !l!ha7shnes8 
;t  tack  of  Philip.  Of  the  behaviour  of  that  prince   towards 
ifter  his  victory,  we  have  contradictory  state-   ""^reate^" 
nents.   According  to  one  account,  he  indulged  lenity  to 
n  the  most  insulting  and  licentious  exultation   -^t^e^s- 


'  Lykurgus  (adv.  Leokrat.  p.  171. 
.11)  mentions  these  embassies; 
)einarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  p.  100) 
kffirms  that  Demosthenes' provided 
or  himself  an  escape  from  the  city 
■8  an  envoy — aOxo;  eotuxov  Tipsapsu- 
Tjv  xctTaaxEudaac,  tv'  ex  -ij^  r.oXzuii. 
iToSpair),  &c.  Compare  ^schines 
dv.  Ktesiph,  p.  76. 

The  two  hostile  orators  treat 
uch  temporary  absence  of  Demo- 
thenes  on  the  embassy  to  obtain 
id,  as  if  it  were  a  cowardly  deser- 
ioa  of  his  post.  This  is  a  con- 
traction altogether  unjust. 

•  Leokrates  was  not  the  onlyAthe- 


nian  who  ded,  or  tried  to  flee. 
Another  was  seized  in  the  attempt 
(according  to  iEschines)  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Council 
of  Areopagus  (^schines  adv.  Kte- 
siph. p.  89).  A  member  of  the 
Areopagus  itself,  named  Autolykus 
(the  same  probably  who  is  men- 
tioned with  peculiar  respect  by 
-iEschines  cont.  Timarchum,  p.  12), 
sent  away  his  family  for  safety ; 
Lykurgus  afterwards  impeached 
him  for  it,  and  he  was  condemned 
by  the  Dikastery  (Harpokration 
V.  A'jToXuxo?). 

»  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  149. 
O'jxcu  6e  ffcp65pa  raOx'  sTtiatsoaxv  oi 
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on  the  field  of  battle,  jesting  especially  on  the  oratory  and 
motions  of  Demosthenes;   a  temper,  from  which  he  was 
brought  round  by  the  courageous  reproof  of  Demades,  then 
his  prisoner  as  one  of  the  Athenian  hoplites.  i   At  first  he 
even  refused  to  grant  permission  to  inter  the  slain,  wher 
the  herald  came  from  Lebadeia  to  make  the  customary 
demand.  2    According  to  another  account,  the  demeanoui 
of  Philip  towards  the  defeated  Athenians  was  gentle  and 
forbearing.  3   However  the  fact  may  have  stood  as  to  hu 
first  manifestations,  it  is  certain  that  his  positive  measures 
were  harsh  towards  Thebes  and  lenient  towards  Athens 
He  sold  the  Theban  captives  into  slavery;  he  is  said  alsc 
to  have  exacted  a  price  for  the  liberty  granted  to  bun 
the   Theban  slain — which  liberty,  according  to  Greciar 
custom,  was  never  refused,  and  certainly  never  sold,  by  th< 
victor.    Whether  Thebes  made  any  farther  resistance,  oi 
stood  a  siege,  we  do  not  know.   But  presently  the  city  fel 
into  Philip's  power.  He  put  to  death  several  of  the  leadinp 
citizens,  banished  others,  and  confiscated  the  property  o 
both.   A  council  of  Three  Hundred  —  composed  of  philip 
pising  Thebans,  for  the  most  part  just  recalled  from  exil 
— was  invested  with  the  government  of  the  city,  and  wit] 
powers  of  life  and  death  over  every  one.^   The  state  o 
Thebes  became  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  when  th 
Spartan  Phoebidas,   in   concert  with   the   Theban  part; 
headed  by  Leontiades,  surprised  the  Kadmeia.    A  Mace 
donian  garrison  was  now  placed  in  the  Kadmeia,  as  a  Sparta 
garrison  had  been  placed  then.   Supportedbythis  garrisor 
the  philippising  Thebans  were  uncontrolled  masters  of  th 
city;  with  full  power,  and  no  reluctance,  to  gratify  thei  : 
-political  antipathies.    At  the  same  time,  Philip  restore  I 
the  minor  Boeotian  towns — Orchomenus  and  Plataea,  prol 
ably  also  Thespiae  and  Koroneia — to  the  condition  of  fre 
communities  instead  of  subjection  to  Thebes.^ 

At  Athens  also,  the  philippising  orators  raised  thei  r 

*P65ioi,   uiaTS   TpiT^psK;  TtXrjptoaavTe?  *  Justin,   ix.  4;  Polybius,  v.  H 

TO  itXoia  xaT^Y^'}  *c.  Theopomp.  Frag.  262.   See  the  no- 

'  Diodor.     xvi.    87.      The    story  of  Wichers    ad   Theopompi  Frai 

respecting  Demadfis   is  told  some-  menta,  p.  259. 

what  differently    in  Sextus  Empi-  *  Justin,   ix.  *.    Deinarch.   con 

ricus  adv.  Grammaticos,  p.  281.  Demosth.  s.  20,  p.  92. 

a  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  849.  *  Pausanias,  iv.  27,  5 ;  ix.  1,  3. 
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voices  loudly  and  confidently,  denouncing  Demo-  cona„gt  ^^ 
sthenesandhis  policy.  New  speakers,  i  who  would  ^schings— 
hardly  have  come  forward  before,  were  now  put  ^enT  a^s^^  ^^ 
up  against  him.  The  accusations  however  alto-  envoy  to 
gether  failed;  the  people  continued  to  trust  ^^^^^p- 
him,  omitting  no  measure  of  defence  which  he  suggested. 
JEschines,  who  had  before  disclaimed  all  connection  with 
Philip,  now  altered  his  tone,  and  made  boast  of  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  hospitality  subsisting  between  that  prince 
and  himself.  2  He  tendered  his  services  to  go  as  envoy  to 
the  Macedonian  camp;  whither  he  appears  to  have  been 
sent,  doubtless  with  others,  perhaps  with  Xenokrates  and 
Phokion.3  Among  them  was  Demades  also,  having  been 
just  released  from  his  captivity.  Either  by  the  persuasions 
of  Demades,  or  by  a  change  in  his  own  dispositions,  Philip 
had  now  become  inclined  to  treat  with  Athens  on  favour- 
able terms.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  Athenians  were  burned 
by  the  victors,  and  their  ashes  collected  to  be  carried  to 
Athens;  though  the  formal  application  of  the  herald,  to 
the  same  efi'ect,  had  been  previously  refused.*  iEschines 
(according  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes)  took  part  as 
a  sympathising  guest  in  the  banquet  and  festivities  whereby 
Philip  celebrated  his  triumph  over  Grecian  liberty,  s  At 
length  Demades  with  the  other  envoys  returned  to  Athens, 
reporting  the  consent  of  Philip  to  conclude  peace,  to  give 
back  the  numerous  prisoners  in  his  hands,  and  also  to 
transfer  Oropus  from  the  Thebans  to  Athens. 


'  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  310. 
ou  8i'  eotuTiLv  to  y»  irpoj-ov,  aXXa  8t' 
u)v  fjidXiaO'  U7ieXd[jipavov  a^vorjasa- 
fiai,  &c. 

So  the  enemies  of  Alkibiadesput 
tip  against  him  in  the  assembly 
speakers  of  affected  candour  and 
impartiality— aXXou^  pfjxopa?  evtsv- 
T£c,  Ac.     Thucyd.  vi.  29. 

*  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  319, 
820. 

*  Demosth.    De    Corona,   p.    319, 

&?  euGjtO^  (JLSTQl  T7JV  |J.d;(7JV  ■TCpSaPsUTTf]? 

eitopsOou  7;p6<;  ^iXiitTcov,  &c.  Com- 
pare Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16. 
Diogen.  Laert.  iv.  5,  in  his  life  of 


the  philosopher  XenokratSs. 

*  Demades,  Fragment.  Orat.  p.  179. 
•/iXltov  "zoKfi)  'A9Tr)vaiu)v  (xapTupsi  |xoi, 
xTfjSsuGeiaa  Taii;  Tcbv  evavilujv  ^spoiv, 
ai;  dv-ci  7toX£[jLi(ov  cpiXla?  srolvjaa  xoi? 
a^oQavoOffiv.  'EvTauQa  gTtioTa?  toI? 
7tpdY[xaaiv  lypa-j^a  ttjv  slpyjvTjv  6[ao- 
Xoyti.  'Eypa-j/a  xal  OiXlitTtw  Tifjidt?- 
oux  dpvoOfjLai'  6ia)(iXiouc  y"P  aixpi-*" 
XoJTOu;  av£u  XuTpiuv  xal  ^iXiaitoXi- 
T(I)^»  otbfjiaTa  X'^p'^'^  xi^puxOi,  xal  tov 
'Qpcouov  dv£U  ii:p£a3-i<^<;  Xaptbv  U(aiv, 
xauT'  sypa'jia.  See  also  Suidas  v. 
A7]}jLdSY);. 

*  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  321. 
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Demades  proposed  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  the 
Peace  of  Athenian  assembly,  by  whom  it  was  readily 
Demades,  decreed.  To  escape  invasion  and  siege  by  the 
bet'wl'en^'^  Macedonian  army,  was  doubtless  an  unspeakable 
Philip  and  relief;  while  the  recovery  of  the  2000  prisoners 
niant.*^The  without  ransom,  was  an  acquisition  of  great 
Athenians  importance,  not  merely  to  the  city  collectively, 
peiied"to  ^^*  *°  *^®  sympathies  of  numerous  relatives, 
recognise  Lastly,  to  regain  Oropus  —  a  possession  which 
of^the*'^^*^  they  had  once  enjoyed,  and  for  which  they  had 
Hellenic  long  wrangled  with  the  Thebans — was  a  farther 
world.  cause   of    satisfaction.     Such   conditions   were 

doubtless  acceptable  at  Athens.  But  there  was  a  submission 
to  be  made  on  the  other  side,  which  to  the  contemporaries 
of  Perikles  would  have  seemed  intolerable,  even  as  the  price 
of  averted  invasion  or  recovered  captives.  The  Athenians 
were  required  to  acknowledge  the  exaltation  of  Philip  to 
the  headship  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  to  promote  the 
like  acknowledgement  by  all  other  Greeks,  in  a  congress 
to  be  speedily  convened.  They  were  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  headship,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
every  other  Grecian  state;  to  recognise  not  Sparta  or 
Thebes,  but  the  king  of  Macedon,  as  Pan-hellenic  chief;  to 
acquiesce  in  the  transition  of  Greece  from  the  position  of 
a  free,  self-determining,  political  aggregate,  into  a  provin- 
cial dependency  of  the  kings  of  Pella  and  ^gae.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  more  terrible  shock  to  that  traditional 
sentiment  of  pride  and  patriotism,  inherited  from  fore- 
fathers, who,  after  repelling  and  worsting  the  Persians, 
had  first  organised  the  maritime  Greeks  into  a  confederacy 
running  parallel  with  and  supplementary  to  the  non-maritime 
Greeks  allied  with  Sparta;  thus  keeping  out  foreign  domin- 
ion and  casting  the  Grecian  world  into  a  system  founded 
on  native  sympathies  and  free  government.  Such  traditional 
sentiment,  though  it  no  longer  governed  the  character  of 
the  Athenians  or  impressed  upon  them  motives  of  action, 
had  still  a  strong  hold  upon  their  imagination  and  memory, 
where  it  had  been  constantly  kept  alive  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  and  others.  The  peace  of  Demades,  recog- 
nising Philip  as  chief  of  Greece,  was  a  renunciation  of  all 
this  proud  historical  past,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
and  degraded  position,  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  Greece 
generally. 
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Polybius  praises  the  generosity  of  Philip  in  granting 
such  favourable  terms,  and  even  affirms,  not  very 
accurately,  that  he  secured  thereby  the  steady  poiyMus 
gratitude  and  attachment  of  the  Athenians,  i  on  the  De- 
But  Philip  would  have  gained  nothing  by  killing  J^eace— 
his  prisoners;  not  to  mention  that  he  would  means  of 
have  provoked  an  implacable  spirit  of  revenge  HSi  pos'-^ 
among  the  Athenians.  By  selling  his  prisoners  sessed  by 
for  slaves  he  would  have  gained  something,  but  *^®^^- 
by  the  use  actually  made  of  them  he  gained  more.  The 
recognition  of  his  Hellenic  supremacy  by  Athens  was  the 
capital  step  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects.  It  insured 
him  against  dissentients  among  the  remaining  Grecian 
states,  whose  adhesion  had  not  yet  been  made  certain,  and 
who  might  possibly  have  stood  out  against  a  proposition 
80  novel  and  so  anti-Hellenic,  had  Athens  set  them  the 
example.  Moreover,  if  Philip  had  not  purchased  the  re- 
cognition of  Athens  in  this  way,  he  might  have  failed  in 
trying  to  extort  it  by  force.  For  though,  being  master  of 
the  field,  he  could  lay  waste  Attica  with  impunity,  and 
even  establish  a  permanent  fortress  in  it  like  Dekeleia — yet 
the  fleet  of  Athens  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  her  prepon- 
derance at  sea  irresistible.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Athens  and  Peirseus  might  have  been  defended  against 
him,  as  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  had  been,  two  years  be- 
fore; the  Athenian  fleet  might  have  obstructed  his  opera- 
tions in  many  ways ;  and  the  siege  of  Athens  might  have 
called  forth  a  burst  of  Hellenic  sympathy,  such  as  to  em- 
barrass his  farther  progress.  Thebes — an  inland  city,  hated 
by  the  other  Boeotian  cities — was  prostrated  by  the  battle 
of  Chseroneia,  and  left  without  any  means  of  successful 
defence.  But  the  same  blow  was  not  absolutely  mortal  to 
Athens,  united  in  her  population  throughout  all  the  area 
of  Attica,  and  superior  at  sea.  We  may  see  therefore 
that — with  such  difficulties  before  him  if  he  pushed  the 
Athenians  to  despair — Philip  acted  wisely  in  employing 
his  victory  and  his  prisoners  to  procure  her  recognition  of 
his  headship.  His  political  game  was  well  played,  now  as 
always ;  but  to  the  praise  of  generosity  bestowed  by  Po- 
lybius, he  has  little  claim. 

*  Polybius,  V.  10;  xvii.  14;  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  xxxii. 
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Besides  the  recognition  of  Philip  as  chief  of  Greece, 
Honorary  the  Athenians,  on  the  motion  of  Demades,  passed 
Id*at  ^*^'"  "^^^^^^^  honorary  and  complimentary  votes  in 
Athens  to  his  favour;  of  what  precise  nature  we  do  not 
Philip.  know.  I     Immediate  relief  from  danger,  with  the 

restoration  of  2000  captive  citizens,  were  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  peace  popular  at  the  first  moment;  moreover,  the 
Athenians,  as  if  conscious  of  failing  resolution  and  strength, 
were  now  entering  upon  that  career  of  flattery  to  powerful 
kings,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  them  pushing  to  dis- 
graceful extravagance.  It  was  probably  during  the  pre- 
valence of  this  sentiment,  which  did  not  long  continue,  that 
the  youthful  Alexander  of  Macedon,  accompanied  by  Anti- 
pater,  paid  a  visit  to  Athens.  2 

Meanwhile  the  respect  enjoyed  by  Demosthenes  among 
Impeach-  ^^^  countrymen  was  noway  lessened.  Though 
ments  his  political  opponents  thought  the  season  fa- 

aga?nst*De-  vourable  for  bringing  many  impeachments 
mosthenes  against  him,  none  of  them  proved  successful. 
?he^Athe-~  -^^^  when  the  time  came  for  electing  a  public 
nians  stand  orator  to  deliver  the  funeral  discourse  at  the 
by  him.  obsoquics  Celebrated  for  the  slain  at  Chaeroneia 
— he  was  invested  with  that  solemn  duty,  not  only  in  pre- 
ference to  ^schines,  who  was  put  up  in  competition,  but 
also  to  Demades  the  recent  mover  of  the  peace.  3  He  was 
farther  honoured  with  strong  marks  of  esteem  and  sympathy 
from  the  surviving  relatives  of  these  gallant  citizens.  More- 
over it  appears  that  Demosthenes  was  continued  in  an 
important  financial  post  as  one  of  the  joint  managers  of 
the  Theoric  Fund,  and  as  member  of  a  Board  for  purchas- 
ing corn;  he  was  also  shortly  afterwards  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  walls  and  defences  of  the  city.  The  orator 
Hyperides,  the  political  coadjutor  of  Demosthenes,  was 
impeached  by  Aristogeiton  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon. 
for  his  illegal  and  unconstitutional  decree  (proposed  under 
the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at  Chaeroneia),  to  grant 
manumission  to  the  slaves,  citizenship  to  metics,  and  resto- 

»  Demadgs.  Fragm.  p.  179.   lypo-j^a  ad  Gent.  p.  36  B.    xov  Maxe66va  Oi 

Hal  OiXinnuj  Ti|jia;,  o'jx  apyoujxoti,  Ac.  Xi7tiro<    ev  KuvoadpYei  vc|xo9eTouvT£' 

Compare  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  2,  3  itpouxuveiv,  4c. 

— xal  irXsiova  eTi  tu)v  OiXlrTttp  6o9iv-  >  Justin,  ix.  4. 

Ttov  'AXe^a-^Sptjj  ecTijjiTjv  $uY-;(U)p^aai,  *  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  310-320 
Ac,    and  Clemens  Alex.  Admonit. 
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ration  of  citizenship  to  those  who  had  been  disfranchised 
by  judicial  sentence.  The  occurrence  of  peace  had  removed 
all  necessity  for  acting  upon  this  decree;  nevertheless 
an  impeachment  was  entered  and  brought  against  its  mover. 
Hyperides,  unable  to  deny  its  illegality,  placed  his  defence 
on  the  true  and  obvious  ground — "The  Macedonian  arms 
(he  said)  darkened  my  vision.  It  was  not  I  who  moved 
the  decree;  it  was  the  battle  of  Chseroneia." i  The  sub- 
stantive defence  was  admitted  by  theDikastery;  while  the 
bold  oratorical  turn  attracted  notice  from  rhetorical  critics. 
Having  thus  subjugated  and  garrisoned  Thebes — 
having  reconstituted  the  anti-Theban  cities  in  b.c.  338-337. 
Boeotia  —  having  constrained  Athens  to  sub-  Expedition 
mission  and  dependent  alliance  —  and  having  of  Philip 
established  a  garrison  in  Ambrakia,  at  the  same  *°*°  '^^lo- 
time  mastering  Akarnania,  and  banishing  the  He  invades 
leading  Akarnanians  who  were  opposed  to  him —  i^aconia. 
Philip  next  proceeded  to  carry  his  arms  into  Peloponnesus. 
He  found  little  positive  resistance  anywhere,  except  in  the 
territory  of  Sparta.  The  Corinthians,  Argeians,  Messeni- 
ans,  Eleians,  and  many  Arcadians,  all  submitted  to  his  do- 
minion; some  even  courted  his  alliance,  from  fear  and  anti- 
pathy against  Sparta.  Philip  invaded  Laconia  with  an 
army  too  powerful  for  the  Spartans  to  resist  in  the  field. 
He  laid  waste  the  country,  and  took  some  detached  posts; 
but  he  did  not  take,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  even  attacked, 
Sparta  itself.  The  Spartans  could  not  resist;  yet  would 
they  neither  submit,  nor  ask  for  peace.  It  appears  that 
Philip  cut  down  their  territory  and  narrowed  their  bound- 
aries on  all  the  three  sides;  towards  Argos,  Messene,  and 
Megalopolis.  2  We  have  no  precise  account  of  the  details 
of  his  proceedings;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  just  what 
seemed  to  him  good,  and  that  the  governments  of  all  the 
Peloponnesian  cities  came  into  the  hands  of  his  partisans. 
Sparta  was  the  only  city  which  stood  out  against  him; 
maintaining  her  ancient  freedom  and  dignity,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  feebleness  and  humiliation,  with  more  un- 
shaken resolution  than  Athens. 


'  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  849.  4.  viii,  27,  8.    From  Diodoms  xvii. 

'  Polybius,    ix.    28,   33.  xvii.  14;  3.  we  see  how  much  this  adhesion 

Tacitus,  Annal.  iv.  43;  Strabo,  viii.  to  Philip  was  obtained   under  the 

p.  361;  Pausanias,  ii.  20,  1.  viii.  7,  pressure  of  necessity. 
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Philip  next  proceeded  to  convene  a  congress  of  Gre- 
B.  c.  337.  cian  cities  at  Corinth.  He  here  announced  him- 
Congress  ^^^^  ^^  resolved  on  an  expedition  against  the 
held  at  Persian  king,  for  the  purpose  both  of  liberating 
Phii?**i*8  *^^  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  avenging  the  invasion 
chosen  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.    The  general  vote  of  the 

el-e^e^ks^  *^®  congress  nominated  him  leader  of  the  united 
sRainst  Greeks  for  this  purpose,  and  decreed  a  Grecian 
Persia.  force  to  join  him,  to  be  formed  of  contingents 

furnished  by  the  various  cities.  The  total  of  the  force 
promised  is  stated  only  by  Justin,  who  gives  it  at  200,000 
foot,  and  15,000  horse;  an  army  which  Greece  certainly 
could  not  have  furnished,  and  w^hich  we  can  hardly  believe 
to  have  been  even  promised,  i  The  Spartans  stood  aloof 
from  the  congress,  continuing  to  refuse  all  recognition  of 
the  headship  of  Philip.  The  Athenians  attended  and  con- 
curred in  the  vote;  which  was  in  fact  the  next  step  to  carry 
out  the  peace  made  by  Demades.  They  were  required  to 
furnish  a  well-equipped  fleet  to  serve  under  Philip;  and  they 
were  at  the  same  time  divested  of  their  dignity  of  chiefs 
of  a  maritime  confederacy,  the  islands  being  enrolled  as 
maritime  dependencies  of  Philip,  instead  of  continuing  to 
send  deputies  to  a  synod  meeting  at  Athens.  2  It  appears 
that  Samos  was  still  recognised  as  belonging  to  them  3 — or 
at  least  such  portion  of  the  island  as  was  occupied  by  the 
numerous  Athenian  kleruchs  or  outsettlers,  first  estab- 
lished in  the  island  after  the  conquest  by  Timotheus  in  365 
B.C.,  and  afterwards  reinforced.  For  several  years  after- 
wards, the  naval  force  in  the  dockyards  of  Athens  still 
continued  large  and  powerful;  but  her  maritime  ascendency 
henceforward  disappears. 

The  Athenians,  deeply  mortified  by  such  humiliation, 
Mortifica-  were  reminded  by  Phokion  that  it  was  a  neces- 
A?henian  ^^^^  result  of  the  peace  which  they  had  accepted 
feelings—  on  the  motion  of  Demades,  and  that  it  was  now 
degraded      ^^^  j^j-g  ^q  murmur.4    We  cannot  wonder  at 

position    of 

*  Justin,  ix.  5.  ^PT*}'  ff^^c  JxaXioxa  e^tdxtojs,  vVicroo? 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16  ;  Pan-  te  a9£)  6|jievo?  x«l  t>jc  ek  xa  vauTixi 

sanias,  i.  25,  3.     To  yip  dT'J/rjfjia  to  ita-jjac;  apyjiz- 

iw    XaipcDvsla    oitaoi    toi«  "EXXrjaiv  '  Diodor.  xviii.  56.    2i(xov  5£  5i6o- 

^pH  xaxou,    xot    O'jx  ^xiaxa  SouXoui;  fxsv   'A6r)vaioi(:,    et^eiSt)   xoi  OtXirTtoc 

4roi7)ffc    "zo'K   OrspiSovtai;,    xoil    2ffOi  Ioidxsv  6  r.axr,p.    Compare  Plutarch, 

jiETo  MaxE5ovu>v  £Tdy9r,aav.    To?  (xev  Alexand.  c.  2B. 

8t)    TcoXXac    <l>iXiic7:o<;    tujv    itoXecDv  ♦  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16, 
elXev.    'AStjvoIoii;  5e  X6"]f<f)  ayvfteftevo?, 
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their  feelings.  Together  with  the  other  free  f^^^^^^^^^ 
cities  of  Greece,  they  were  enrolled  as  contri-  No  genuino 
butory  appendages  of  the  king  of  Macedon;  a  §®ge°^jj^ 
revolution,  to  them  more  galling  than  to  the  towards 
rest,  since  they  passed  at  once,  not  merely  from  ^^^  against 
simple  autonomy,  but  from  a  condition  of  superior 
dignity,  into  the  common  dependence.  Athens  had  only 
to  sanction  the  scheme  dictated  by  Philip  and  to  furnish 
her  quota  towards  the  execution.  Moreover,  this  scheme 
— the  invasion  of  Persia — had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
genuine  aspiration  throughout  the  Grecian  world.  The 
Great  King,  no  longer  inspiring  terror  to  Greece  collective- 
ly, might  now  be  regarded  as  likely  to  lend  protection 
against  Macedonian  oppression.  To  emancipate  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  from  Persian  dominion  would  be  in  itself  an  enter- 
prise grateful  to  Grecian  feeling,  though  all  such  wishes 
must  have  been  gradually  dying  out  since  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas.  But  emancipation,  accomplished  by  Philip, 
would  be  only  a  transfer  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from 
Persian  dominion  to  his.  The  synod  of  Corinth  served  no 
purpose  except  to  harness  the  Greeks  to  his  car,  for  a 
distant  enterprise  lucrative  to  his  soldiers  and  suited  to 
his  insatiable  ambition. 

It  was  in  337  b.c.  that  this  Persian  expedition  was 
concerted  and  resolved.     During  that  year  pre-  b  c.  337. 
parations  were  made  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  prepara- 
exhaust  the  finances  of  Philip  ;i  who  was  at  the  tions  of 
same  time  engaged  in  military  operations,  and  ^jJ^e^-J^a""^ 
fought  a  severe  battle  against  the  Illyrian  king  sion  of 
Pleurias.2     In  the  spring  of  336  b.c,  a  portion  Persia, 
of  the  Macedonian  army  under  Parmenio  and  Attains,  was 
sent   across   to  Asia   to   commence  military   operations; 
Philip  himself  intending  speedily  to  follow.^ 

Such  however  was  not  the  fate  reserved  for  him.   Not 
long  before,   he   had  taken   the  resolution  of 
repudiating,  on  the  allegation  of  infidelity,  his   pudia^e's^" 
wife  Olympias;    who   is    said  to  have  become   oiympias, 
repugnant  to  him,  from  the  furious  and  savage   a'^new^wf^* 
impulses  of  her  character.   He  had  successively   Kieopatra  ' 
married  several  wives,  the  last  of  whom  was  ~g^x®^J" 
Kieopatra,  niece  of  the  Macedonian  Attains,   oiympias 

»  Arrian,  vii.  9,  5.  "^  Diodor.  xvi.  93. 

•  Justin,  ix.  5:   Diodor.  xvi.  91. 
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^"d  ^-d'  """^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  instance  that  he  is  said  to  have 
se^islon  at*  repudiated  Olympias;  who  retired  to  her  brothei 
court.  Alexander   of  Epirus.  i      This   step    provokec 

violent  dissensions  among  the  partisans  of  the  two  queens 
and  even  between  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  who  ex 
pressed  a  strong  resentment  at  the  repudiation  of  his 
mother.  Amidst  the  intoxication  of  the  marriage  banquet 
Attains  proposed  a  toast  and  prayer,  that  there  migh* 
speedily  appear  a  legitimate  son,  from  Philip  and  Kleopatra 
to  succeed  to  the  Macedonian  throne.  Upon  which  Alexan 
der  exclaimed  in  wrath — "  Do  you  then  proclaim  me  as  { 
bastard?" — at  the  same  time  hurling  a  goblet  at  him.  In 
censed  at  this  proceeding,  Philip  started  up,  drew  hi; 
sword,  and  made  furiously  at  his  son;  but  fell  to  the  grounc 
from  passion  and  intoxication.  This  accident  alone  pre 
served  the  life  of  Alexander ;  who  retorted — "  Here  is  a  mar 
preparing  to  cross  from  Europe  into  Asia — who  yet  canno 
step  surely  from  one  couch  to  another."  2  After  this  violen 
quarrel  the  father  and  son  separated.  Alexander  coe 
ducted  his  mother  into  Epirus,  and  then  went  himself  t 
the  Illyrian  king.  Some  months  afterwards,  at  the  instanc 
of  the  Corinthian  Demaratus,  Philip  sent  for  him  bad 
and  became  reconciled  to  him;  but  another  cause  of  dij 
pleasure  soon  arose,  because  Alexander  had  opened 
negotiation  for  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  satra 
of  Karia.  E-ejecting  such  an  alliance  as  unworthy,  Phili 
sharply  reproved  his  son,  and  banished  from  Macedoni 
several  courtiers  whom  he  suspected  as  intimate  wit 
Alexander; 3  while  the  friends  of  Attalus  stood  high  i  : 
favour. 

Such  were  the  animosities  distracting  the  court  an 

family  of  Philip.     A  son  had  just  been  born  t 

B.C.  336.        him  from  his  new  wife   Elleopatra.*     His  e: 

'  AthenseuB,  xiii.  p.  557;  Justin,  place  (xi.  2)  a  son  named  Caranu  ' 

ix.  7.  Satyrus  (ap.  Athenaeum,  xiii.  p.  55  ■ 

>  Plutarch,  Alexand.c.  9;  Justin,  states  that  a  daughter  named  E  i 

ix.  7;  Piodor.  xvi.  91-93.  r6p&  was  born  to  him  by  Kleop  ( 

'  Plutarch,   Alexand.    c.  10;   Ar-  tra. 

rian,  iii.  6,'  5.  It  appears  that  the  son  was  bo   ; 

*  Pausanias  (viii.  7,  5)  mentions  only  a  short  time  before  the  la  < 

a  son  born  to  Philip  by  Kledpatra;  festival    and   the   assassination     i 

Diodorus  (xvii.  2)   also   notices   a.  Philip.  But  I  incline  to  think  tb  < 

son.    Justin  in    one   place    (ix.  7)  the   marriage  with  Kleopatra  m: 

mentions  a  daughter,  and  in  another  well   have   taken    place  two  yes 
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— cele- 
brating the 
birth  of  a 
son  to 
Philip  by 
Kleopatra 
— and  the 
marriage  of 
his 


pedition  against  Persia,  resolved  and  prepared  Great  fes- 
diiring  the  preceding  year,  had  been  actually  Ml^edonia 
commenced;  Parmenio  and  Attains  having  been 
sent  across  to  Asia  with  the  first  division,  to  be 
followed  presently  by  himself  with  the  remaining 
army.  But  Philip  foresaw  that  during  his  ab- 
sence danger  might  arise  from  the  furious  Olym- 
pias,  bitterly  exasperated  by  the  recent  events, 
and  instigating  her  brother  Alexander  king  of  daughter 
Epirus,  with  whom  she  was  now  residing.  Philip  ^jj^^j.'^f®^' 
indeed  held  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Ambrakia,  i  Epirus. 
the  chief  Grecian  city  on  the  Epirotic  border; 
and  he  had  also  contributed  much  to  establish  Alexander 
as  prince.  But  he  now  deemed  it  essential  to  conciliate 
him  still  farther,  by  a  special  tie  of  alliance;  giving  to  him 
in  marriage  Kleopatra,  his  daughter  by  Olympias.  2  For 
this  marriage,  celebrated  at  JEtg?e  in  Macedonia  in  August 
336  B.C.,  Philip  provided  festivals  of  the  utmost  cost  and 
splendour,  commemorating  at  the  same  time  the  recent 
birth  of  his  son  by  Kleopatra.  3  Banquets,  munificent  pre- 
sents, gymnastic  and  musical  matches,  tragic  exhibitions,* 
among  which  Neoptolemus  the  actor  performed  in  the 
tragedy  of  Kinyras,  &c.  with  every  species  of  attraction 
known  to  the  age — were  accumulated,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  dissentient  parties  in  Macedonia,  and  to  render  the  eff'ect 
imposing  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks;  who,  from  every 
city,  sent  deputies  for  congratulation.  Statues  of  the 
twelve  great  gods,  admirably  executed,  were  carried  in 
solemn  procession  into  the  theatre;  immediately  after  them, 
the  statue  of  Philip  himself  as  a  thirteenth  god.  5 


or  more  before  that  event,  and  that 
there  may  have  been  a  daughter 
born  before  the  son.  Certainly 
Justin  distinguishes  the  two, 
stating  that  the  daughter  was  killed 
by  order  of  Olympias,  and  the  son 
by  that  of  Alexander  (ix.  7;  xi.  2). 

Arrian  (iii.  6,  5)  seems  to  mean 
Kleopatra  the  wife  of  Philip  — 
though  he  speaks  of  EurydikS. 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  3. 

»  This  Kleopatra  — daughter  of 
Philip,    sister    of  Alexander    the 


Great,  and  bearing  the  same  name 
as  Philip's  last  wife  —  was  thus 
niece  of  the  Epirotic  Alexander, 
her  husband.  Alliances  of  that 
degree  of  kindred  were  then  neither 
disreputable  nor  unfrequent. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  2. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq,  xix.  1,  13; 
Suetonius,  Caligula,  c.  57.  See 
Mr.  Clinton's  Appendix  (4)  on  the 
Kings  of  Macedonia,  Fast.  Hellen. 
p.  230,  note. 

«  Diodor.  xvi.  92. 
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Amidst  this  festive  multitude,  however,  there  wer< 
not  wanting  discontented  partisans  of  Olympias  and  Alex 
ander,  to  both  of  whom  the  young  queen  with  her  new-bori 

child  threatened  a  formidable  rivalry.  Then 
— mftrag^e*  was  also  a  malcontent  yet  more  dangerous — Pau 
inflicted  sauias,  oue  of  the  royal  body-guards,  a  nobh 
hFs'^^esent"  yo^^h  born  in  the  district  called  Orestis  h 
ment  Upper  Macedonia ;  who,  from  causes  of  oflFenc< 

lln?^*  en-  P^c^l'^^  *o  himself,  nourished  a  deadly  hatrec 
couraged  against  Philip.  The  provocation  which  he  hac 
t^ans^  of*'"  ^^ceived  is  one  which  we  can  neither  convenienth 
Olympias  transcribe,  nor  indeed  accurately  make  out 
*nd  f^^^'     ^i^idst  discrepancies  of  statement.  It  was  Atta 

lus,  the  uncle  of  the  new  queen  Kleopatra,  wh( 
had  given  the  provocation,  by  inflicting  upon  Pausaniai 
an  outrage  of  the  most  brutal  and  revolting  character 
Even  for  so  monstrous  an  act,  no  regular  justice  could  b< 
had  in  Macedonia  against  a  powerful  man.  Pausania; 
complained  to  Philip  in  person.  According  to  one  account 
Philip  put  aside  the  complaint  with  evasions,  and  ever 
treated  it  with  ridicule ;  according  to  another  account,  ht 
expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  act,  and  tried  to  consoh 
Pausanias  by  pecuniary  presents.  But  he  granted  neithei 
redress  nor  satisfaction  to  the  sentiment  of  an  outraget 
man.  i  Accordingly  Pausanias  determined  to  take  revengt 
for  himself.  Instead  of  revenging  himself  on  Attalus — whc 
indeed  was  out  of  his  reach,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Mace 
donian  troops  in  Asia — his  wrath  fixed  upon  Philip  him 
self,  by  whom  the  demand  for  redress  had  been  refused 
It  appears  that  this  turn  of  sentiment,  diverting  the  appe- 
tite for  revenge  away  from  the  real  criminal,  was  not  whollj 
spontaneous  on  the  part  of  Pausanias,  but  was  artfullj 
instigated  by  various  party  conspirators  who  wished  tc 
destroy  Philip.  The  enemies  of  Attalus  and  queen  Kleo- 
patra (who  herself  is  said  to  have  treated  Pausanias  with 
insults)  —  being  of  course  also  partisans  of  Olympias  anc 
Alexander — were  well  disposed  to  make  use  of  the  mad- 
dened Pausanias  as  an  instrument,  and  to  direct  his  exas- 
peration against  the  king.  He  had  poured  forth  his 
complaints  both  to  Olympias  and  to  Alexander;  the  form ei 

*  Aristot.  Polit.   v.  8,  10,    'H  <I>i-      irepl    'AitaXov,    Ac.     Justin,    ix.    6 
XUnoy  (ejti9eai;)  Oito  Oauaavtoo,  8io      Diodor.   xvi.  93. 
rd  toaai   OPpioOijvoi  outov  0it6  tujv         '  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  10. 
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is  said  to  have  worked  him  up  vehemently  against  her  late 
lusband — and  even  the  latter  repeated  to  him  a  verse  out 
3f  Euripides,  wherein  the  fierce  Medea,  deserted  by  her 
lusband  Jason  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Dorinthian  king  Kreon,  vows  to  include  in  her  revenge 
;he  king  himself,  together  with  her  husband  and  his  new 
vife.i  That  the  vindictive  Olympias  would  positively 
;pur  on  Pausanias  to  assassinate  Philip,  is  highly  probable, 
^espeoting  Alexander,  though  he  also  was  accused,  there 
s  no  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  similar  assertion; 
)ut  that  some  among  his  partisans — men  eager  to  consult 
lis  feelings  and  to  ensure  his  succession — lent  their  en- 
ouragements,  appears  tolerably  well  established.  A  G-reek 
ophist  named  Hermokrates  is  also  said  to  have  contri- 
mted  to  the  deed,  though  seemingly  without  intention,  by 
lis  conversation;  and  the  Persian  king  (an  improbable 
eport)  by  his  gold.  2 

Unconscious  of  the  plot,  Philip  was  about  to  enter 
he  theatre,  already  crowded  with  spectators.  ^^  33 
Is  he  approached  the  door,  clothed  in  a  white 
obe,  he  felt  so  exalted  with  impressions  of  his   ^o'lfof''*' 
wn  dignity,  and  so  confident  in  the  admiring  Philip  by 
,ympathy  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  that  he  whoTsia' n 
dvanced  both  unarmed  and  unprotected,  direct-   ^y  the 
ag  his  guards  to  hold  back.     At  this  moment   s"*"^^^- 
*ausanias,  standing  near  with  a  G-allic  sword  concealed 
nder  his  garment,  rushed  upon  him,  thrust  the  weapon 
hrough  his  body,  and  killed  him.     Having  accomplished 
is  purpose,  the  assassin  immediately  ran  off,  and  tried  to 
sach  the  gates,  where  he  had  previously  caused  horses  to 
e  stationed.     Being  strong  and  active,  he  might  have 
iicceeded  in  effecting  his  escape — like  most  of  the  assassins 
f  Jason  of  Pherae3  under  circumstances  very  similar — had 
ot  his  foot  stumbled  amidst  some  vine-stocks.  The  guards 
ad  friends  of  Philip  were  at  first  paralysed  with  astonish- 
lent  and  consternation.  At  length  however  some  hastened 
)  assist  the  dying  king ;   while   others  rushed  in  pursuit 
f  Pausanias.      Leonnatus  and  Perdikkas  overtook  him 
ad  slew  him  immediately.  ^ 

»  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  10.  «  Diodor.  xvi.  94;   Justin,  ix.  7; 

»  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  14,  10.         Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  10. 
•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  32. 
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In  what  way,  or  to  what  extent,  the  accomplices  o 
Pausanias  lent  him  aid,  we  are  not  permitted  t( 
pHcerof  know.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  postec 
Pausanias.  themselves  artfully  so  as  to  obstruct  pursuit 
and  favour  his  chance  of  escape;  which  would  appear  ex 
tremely  small,  after  a  deed  of  such  unmeasured  audacity 
Three  only  of  the  reputed  accomplices  are  known  to  us  b; 
name — three  brothers  from  the  Lynkestian  district  o 
Upper  Macedonia — Alexander,  Heroraenes,  and  Arrhibaeuf 
sons  of  Aeropus;!  but  it  seems  that  there  were  other 
besides.  The  Lynkestian  Alexander — whose  father-in 
law  Antipater  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  cor 
fidential  officers  in  the  service  of  Philip — belonged  to 
good  family  in  Macedonia,  perhaps  even  descendants  froi 
the  ancient  family  of  the  princes  of  Lynkestis.  2  It  wa 
he  who,  immediately  after  Pausanias  had  assassinate 
Philip,  hastened  to  salute  the  prince  Alexander  as  kinj 
helped  him  to  put  on  his  armour,  aud  marched  as  one  c 
his  guards  to  take  possession  of  the  regal  palace.  3 

This  "prima  vox""!  was  not  simply  an  omen  or  presag 
to  Alexander  of  empire  to  come,  but  essential] 
serviceable  to  him  as  a  real  determining  cauf 
or  condition.  The  succession  to  the  Mac 
donian  throne  was  often  disturbed  by  feud  ( 
bloodshed  among  the  members  of  the  reg 
family;  and  under  the  latter  circumstances  < 
Philip's  reign,  such  disturbance  was  peculiar 
probable.  He  had  been  on  bad  terms  wil 
Alexander,  and  on  still  worse  terms  with  Olyr 
pias.  While  banishing  persons  attached 
Alexander,  he  had  lent  his  ear  to  Attains  wi' 
the  partisans  of  the  new  queen  Kleopatra.  H{ 
these  latter  got  the  first  start  after  the  assa 
sination ,  they  would  have  organised  an  oppositi( 


Alexander 
the  Great 
is   declared 
king — first 
notice  given 
to  him  by 
the  Lyn- 
kestian 
Alexander, 
one  of  the 
conspira- 
tors—Atta- 
ins and 
queen  Kle- 
opatra, 
with  her 
infant    son, 
are  put  to 
death. 


'  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  25,  1. 

•  Justin,  xii.  14;  Quintus  Curtius, 
▼ii.  1,  5,  with  the  note  of  Miitzell. 

*  Arrian,  i.  25,  2;  Justin,  xi.  2. 
"Soli  Alexandro  Lyncistarura  fratri 
pepercit,  seryans  in  eo  auspicium 
dignitatis  suae ;  nam  regem  eum 
primus  salutaverat." 

«  Tacitus, Hist.  ii.  80.  «Dum  quse- 
ritur  tempus  locusque,  quodque  in 


re  tali  diCficillimum  est,  prima  t>o 
dura  animo  spes,  timor,  ratio,  ca§ 
observantur;  egressum  cubici 
Yespasianum,  pauci  milites  sol 
adsistentes  ordine,  Imperator 
salutavere.  Turn  cwteri  accurre 
Ccesarem,  et  Jugusiutn,  et  omi 
principatua  vocabula  cumuljn 
mens  a  metn  ad  fortunam  ti 
ierat." 
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0  Alexander  in  favour  of  the  infant  prince;  which 
pposition  might  have  had  some  chances  of  success,  since 
hey  had  been  in  favour  with  the  deceased  king,  and  were 
herefore  in  possession  of  many  important  posts.  But  the 
eed  of  Pausanias  took  them  unprepared,  and  for  the 
aoment  paralysed  them;  while,  before  they  could  recover 
r  take  concert,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  the  assassin  ran 
0  put  Alexander  in  motion  without  delay.  A  decisive 
aitiatory  movement  from  hira  and  his  friends,  at  this 
ritical  juncture,  determined  waverers  and  forestalled 
^position.  We  need  not  wonder  therefore  that  Alexan- 
ler,  when  king,  testified  extraordinary  gratitude  and 
steem  for  his  Lynkestian  namesake;  not  simply  exempting 
im  from  the  punishment  of  death  inflicted  on  the  other 
ccomplices,  but  also  promoting  him  to  great  honours  and 
mportant  military  commands.  Neither  Alexander  and 
)lympias  on  the  one  side,  nor  Attains  and  Kleopatra  on 
he  other,  were  personally  safe,  except  by  acquiring  the 
uccession.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of 
Uexander  to  send  over  a  special  officer  to  Asia,  for  the 
)urpose  of  bringing  home  Attains  prisoner,  or  of  putting 
lim  to  death;  the  last  of  which  was  done,  seemingly  through 
he  cooperation  of  Parmenio  (who  was  in  joint  command 
7ith  Attains)  and  his  son  Philotas.^  The  unfortunate 
Cleopatra  and  her  child  were  both  put  to  death  shortly 
fterwards.2  Other  persons  also  were  slain,  of  whom  I 
hall  speak  farther  in  describing  the  reign  of  Alexander. 

"We  could  have  wished  to  learn  from  some  person 
-ctually  present,  the  immediate  effect  produced   gatisfac- 
ipon  the   great    miscellaneous    crowd   in   the   tion  mani- 
heatre,  when  the  sudden  murder  of  Philip  first   oiym^piaf 
)ecame  known.    Among  the   Greeks  present,   at  the  death 
here  were  doubtlesss  many  who  welcomed  it   °^  ^^"iip- 

»  Quintus  Curtius,  vii.  1,  3 ;  Dio-  slew    the    daughterr    of  Kleopatra 

cms,  xvii.  2,  5.    Compare  Justin,  on  her  mother's  bosom,    and  then 

.i.  3.  caused    Kleopatra    herself,  to    be 

*  Justin,  ix.  7;  xi.  2.  Pausanias,  hanged;    while  Alexander    put  to 

iii.  7,5;  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  10.  death  Caranus,   the   infant   son    of 

According   to   Pausanias,   Olym-  Kleopatra.     Plutarch  says  nothing 

ias  caused  Kleopatra  and  her  in-  about    this;     but    states    that    the 

ant   boy  to   perish   by   a   horrible  cruel  treatment   of  Kleopatra  was 

eath;   being  roasted  or  baked  on  inflicted    by     order    of    Olympias 

brazen  vessel  surrounded  by  fire,  during  the   absence   of  Alexander, 

Lccordiug  to  Justin,  Olympias  first  and  that  he  was  much  displeased 

y  2 
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with  silent  satisfaction,  as  seeming  to  reopen  for  them  tht 
door  of  freedom.  One  person  alone  dared  to  manifes 
satisfaction;  and  that  one  was  Olympias.i 

Thus  perished  the  destroyer  of  freedom  and  inde 
Character  pendence  in  the  Hellenic  world,  at  the  age  o 
of  Philip,  forty-six  or  forty-seven,  after  a  reign  of  twenty 
three  years.  2  Our  information  about  him  is  signally  de 
fective.  Neither  his  means,  nor  his  plans,  nor  the  difii 
culties  which  he  overcame,  nor  his  interior  government 
are  known  to  us  with  exactness  or  upon  contemporar 
historical  authority.  But  the  great  results  of  his  reign,  anc 
the  main  lines  of  his  character,  stand  out  incontestabl} 
At  his  accession,  the  Macedonian  kingdom  was  a  narrov 
territory  round  Pella,  excluded  partially,  by  independen 
and  powerful  Grecian  cities,  even  from  the  neighbouring 
sea-coast.  At  his  death,  Macedonian  ascendency  wa 
established  from  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  to  those  0 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Ambrakian,  Messenian,  and  Saroni 
Gulfs.  "Within  these  boundaries,  all  the  cities  recognisec 
the  supremacy  of  Philip;  except  only  Sparta,  and  mount 
taineers  like  the  ^Etolians  and  others,  defended  by  a  rug^ei 
home.  Good  fortune  had  waited  on  Philip's  steps,  with  ; 
few  rare  interruptions; 3  but  it  was  good  fortune  crowning 
the  efforts  of  a  rare  talent,  political  and  military.  Indeet 
the  restless  ambition,  the  indefatigable  personal  activit; 
and  endurance,  and  the  adventurous  courage,  of  Philij 
were  such  as,  in  a  king,  suffice  almost  of  themselves  t^ 
guarantee  success,  even  with  abilities  much  inferior  to  hii 
That  among  the  causes  of  Philip's  conquests,  one  wa 
corruption,  employed  abundantly  to  foment  discord  an( 
purchase  partisans  among  neighbours  and  enemies  —  tha 
with  winning  and  agreeable  manners,  he  combined  reckless 
ness  in  false  promises,  deceit  and  extortion  even  toward 

at  it.  The  main  fact,  that  Kleopa-  commemoration.    Justin,  ix.  7. 

tra    and  her  infant  child  were  de-  •  Justin  (ix.   3)    calls    Philip   4 

gpatched  by  violence,    seems    not  years  of  age  ;  Pausanias  (viii.  7,  4 

open  to  reasonable  doubt;  though  speaks  of  him  as  46.    See  Mr.  Clin 

vre  cannot  verify  the  details.  ton's    Fast.    Hellen.   Appen.  4.  j 

'  After   the    solemn    funeral    of  227. 

Philip,    Olympias   took  down  and  *  Theopompus,  Fragm.    205.   ar 

burned     the     body     of    Pausanias  Athense.    iii.    p.   77.     nal  i-;Toy^30 

(which  had   been   crucified),    pro-  ::dvTa  <l)i).n:7:ov.    Compare  Demostl 

viding  for  him  a  sepulchral  monu-  Olynth.  ii.  p.  24. 
ment  and  an  annual  ceremony  of 
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vUies,  and  unscrupulous  perjury  when  it  suited  his  purpose 
—this  we  find  affirmed,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  disbeliev- 
ng  it.  1  Such  dissolving  forces  smoothed  the  way  for  an 
Bfficient  and  admirable  army,  organized,  and  usually 
commanded,  by  himself.  Its  organization  adopted  and 
jnlarged  the  best  processes  of  scientific  warfare  employed 
3y  Epaminondas  and  Iphikrates.2  Begun  as  well  as  corn- 
Dieted  by  Philip,  and  bequeathed  as  an  engine  ready-made 
or  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  it  constitutes  an  epoch  in 
nilitary  history.  But  the  more  we  extol  the  genius  of 
Philip  as  a  conqueror,  formed  for  successful  encroachment 
md  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  all  his  neighbours 
—the  less  can  we  find  room  for  that  mildness  and  moderation 
which  some  authors  discover  in  his  character.  If,  on  some 
Dccasions  of  his  life,  such  attributes  may  fairly  be  recognised, . 
we  have  to  set  against  them  the  destruction  of  the  thirty- 
two  Grreek  cities  in  Chalkidike  and  the  wholesale  transpor- 
:ation  of  reluctant  and  miserable  families  from  one  inhab- 
itancy to  another. 

Besides  his  skill  as  a  general  and  politician,  Philip 
was  no  mean  proficient  in  the  Grecian  accomplishments 
Df  rhetoric  and  letters.  The  testimony  of  ^schines  as  to 
[lis  effective  powers  of  speaking,  though  requiring  some 
illowance,  is  not  to  be  rejected.  Isokrates  addresses  him 
as  a  friend  of  letters  and  philosophy;  a  reputation  which 
bis  choice  of  Aristotle  as  instructor  of  his  son  Alexander, 
tends  to  bear  out.  Yet  in  Philip,  as  in  the  two  Dionysii 
Df  Syracuse  and  other  despots,  these  tastes  were  not  found 
inconsistent  either  with  the  crimes  of  ambition,  or  the 
licenses  of  inordinate  appetite.  The  contemporary  historian 


'  Theopomp.  Fragm.   249;    Theo- ,  xaTairdtxriffsv    aet,    xal    ffirovSa?    iizi 

pompus  ap.  Polybium,  viii.  11.  dSi-  ravTi    i'litbactxo,    uiffxiv   xs   r)xi[jLaas 

xwxaxov    6s   xal  xaxoTrpaYfjiovSJTotTOv  jjidtJajxa    dv9pu)7:cuv,    &c.      By    such 

tepl   -a<;  x<I)v  (piXojv   xal   auini-iyuii  conduct,   according   to   Pausanias, 

taxaaxsui?,  itXeioxa?  6s  roXsi?  £?r)v-  Philip    brought   the    divine    wrath 

)pa7:6oiij[x£vov    xal    irSTrpa^ ixoTtTjxoxa  both  upon   himself  and   upon    his 

AExa  OoXo'J  xal  P^''??  *c-  race,    which    became   extinct   with 

Justin,    ix.  8.    Pausanias,  vii.  7,  the  next  generation. 

?;   vii.  10,   14;    viii.  7,   4.    Diodor.  -  A  striking  passage  occurs,  too 

Kvi-  54.  long  to  cite,  in  the  third  Philippic 

The  language  of  Pausanias  about  of  Demosthenes  (p.  123-124)  attest- 

Philip,    after  doing  justice   to  his  ing  the  marvellous  stride  made  by 

^reat   conquests    and    exploits,    is  Philip  in  the  art  and  means  of  ef- 

very  strong---";  -(t  xal  op/o'j;   QsiLv  fective  warfare. 
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Theopompus,  a  warm  admirer  of  Philip's  genius,  stigmatise 
not  only  the  perfidy  of  his  public  dealings,  but  also  th 
drunkenness,  gambling,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds  in  whic! 
he  indulged — encouraging  the  like  in  those  around  hin 
His  Macedonian  and  Grecian  body-guard,  800  in  numbei 
was  a  troop  in  which  no  decent  man  could  live;  distir 
guished  indeed  for  military  bravery  and  aptitude,  but  sate 
with  plunder,  and  stained  with  such  shameless  treachen 
sanguinary  rapacity,  and  unbridled  lust,  as  befitted  onl 
Centaurs  and  Lsestrygons.  *  The  number  of  Philip 
mistresses  and  wives  was  almost  on  an  Oriental  scale; 
and  the  dissensions  thus  introduced  into  his  court  throug 
his  ofi'spring  by  different  mothers,  were  fraught  wit 
mischievous  consequences. 

In  appreciating  the  genius  of  Philip,  we  have  t 
appreciate  also  the  parties  to  whom  he  stood  opposec 
His  good  fortune  was  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
the  fact,  that  he  fell  upon  those  days  of  disunion  an 
backwardness  in  Greece  (indicated  in  the  last  sentence  ( 
Xenophon's  Hellenica)  when  there  was  neither  leadin 
city  prepared  to  keep  watch,  nor  leading  general  to  tak 
command,  nor  citizen-soldiers  willing  and  ready  to  endui 
the  hardships  of  steady  service.  Philip  combated  n 
opponents  like  E-paminondas,  or  Agesilaus,  or  Iphikrate 
How  different  might  have  been  his  career,  had  Epaminondf 

•  Theopomp.  Fragm.  249.  'Art).u)«  suffered   to    stand   in   the    way 

8'    siiTaiv 7)You{iai    TOiauxa  Philip's     military     and     politic 

Sr^pia  fffoti^aij  xal  toioutov  Tporov  schemes,    either    in   himself  or  1 

TO'Jc 91X00?  xal TOO?  iTalpou^OiXiTtTroo  officers.   The  master-passion  ovc 

lepoffaYopE'jQsvTac,    otouc    outs    touc  powered    all   appetites;    but  wh< 

KevTaupo'J?    tou?     to    IlrjXiov  xotk-  that  passion  did  not  require  effoi 

ayoiTs?,  o&TS  tou?  AaiffTpuyova?  too?  intemperance      was     the    habitu 

AeovTivov    itsSlov    olxT^aavTa?,     out*  relaxation.     Polybius   neither  pr 

aXXou?  ou5'  OTtoiooc.  duces  any  sufficient  facts,  nor  cit 

Compare  Athense.  iy.  p.  166,  167;  any    contemporary     authority, 

▼i.  p.  260,  261.  Demosthen.  Olynth.  refute  Theopompus. 

ii.  p.  23.  It    is    to    be    observed    that  t' 

Polybius  (viii.  11)  censures  Theo-  statements     of    Theopompus,    i 

pompus   for   self  contradiction,   in  specting  both  the  public  and  priva 

ascribing    to   Philip    both    unprin-  conduct  of  Philip,  are   as  dispai 

cipled      means     and     intemperate  ging  as  anything  in  Demosthen^ 

habits,  and  yet  extolling  his  ability  »  Satyrus  ap.  Athena?,  xiii.  p.  6; 

and   energy  as   a  king.    But  I  see  *0     6c    <I>iXt7tnoc    ^'^    xaToi   n6Xt}i 

no  contradiction  between  the  two.  i-{i\t.i\i  4c. 
The    love    of   enjoyment   was  not 
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survived  the  victory  of  Mantineia,  gained  only  two  years 
before  Philip's  accession!  To  oppose  Philip,  there  needed 
a  man  like  himself,  competent  not  only  to  advise  and 
project,  but  to  command  in  person,  to  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  citizen -soldiers,  and  to  set  the  example  of  braving 
danger  and  fatigue.  Unfortunately  for  Greece,  no  such 
leader  stood  forward.  In  counsel  and  speech  Demosthenes 
sufl&ced  for  the  emergency.  Twice  before  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia — at  Byzantium  and  at  Thebes — did  he  signally 
frustrate  Philip's  combinations.  But  he  was  not  formed 
to  take  the  lead  in  action,  nor  was  there  any  one  near  him 
to  supply  the  defect.  In  the  field,  Philip  encountered  only 
that  "public  inefficiency,"  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  in 
Greece,  of  which  even  -^schines  complains ;i  and  to  this 
decay  of  Grecian  energy,  not  less  than  to  his  own  distin- 
guished attributes,  the  unparalleled  success  of  his  reign 
was  owing.  "We  shall  find,  during  the  reign  of  his  son 
Alexander,  the  like  genius  and  vigour  exhibited  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  and  achieving  still  more  wonderful  results; 
while  the  once  stirring  politics  of  Greece,  after  one  feeble 
e£Fort,  sink  yet  lower,  into  the  nullity  of  a  subject  province, 

'  ^schines  cont,  Timarchum,  p.  except  Demosthenes  persevered  ia 

26.    £iTa  xi  9au(xa!;o(ji£v  ttj  v  xoivrjv  contending   against  it— to  the  fact 

iitpa^iav,    TOio'JTujv    p7)T6pujv    stiI  that  men  of  scandalous  private  lives 

xa<i    Tou    B'^^piou    Yvtbfi.a<;    eitiYpacpo-  (like  Timarchus)    were   permitted, 

fieviov  ;  against   the   law,   to  move  decrees 

^schines  chooses  to  ascribe  this  in  the  public  assembly.     Compare 

public  inefficiency — which  many  ad-  ^schines,  Fals.Leg.  p.  37. 
mitted  and   deplored,   though  few 
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CHAPTER  XCI. 

FIEST  PERIOD  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  THEBES. 

My  last  preceding  chapter  ended  with  the  assassination  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Alexander 
the  Grreat,  then  twenty  years  of  age. 

It  demonstrates  the  altered  complexion  of  Grrecian 
State  of  history,  that  we  are  now  obliged  to  seek  for 
Greece  at  marking  events  in  the  succession  to  the  Mace- 
dM's^ac"  donian  crown,  or  in  the  ordinances  of  Macedon- 
cession—  ian  kings.  In  fact,  the  Hellenic  world  has 
on^rhe^^"°^  ceased  to  be  autonomous.  In  Sicily,  indeed,  the 
Macedon-  free  and  constitutional  march,  revived  by  Timo- 
ian  kings,  leon,  is  still  destined  to  continue  for  a  few  years 
longer ;  but  all  the  Grecian  cities  south  of  Mount  Olympus 
have  descended  into  dependents  of  Macedonia.  Such  de- 
pendence, established  as  a  fact  by  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
and  by  the  subsequent  victorious  march  of  Philip  oyer  Pe- 
loponnesus, was  acknowledged  in  form  by  the  vote  of  the 
Grecian  synod  at  Corinth.  While  even  the  Athenians  had 
been  compelled  to  concur  in  submission,  Sparta  alone, 
braving  all  consequences,  continued  inflexible  in  her  refu- 
sal. The  adherence  of  Thebes  was  not  trusted  to  the  word 
of  the  Thebans,  but  ensured  by  the  Macedonian  garrison 
established  in  her  citadel,  called  the  Kadmeia.  Each  Hel- 
lenic city,  small  and  great — maritime,  inland,  and  insular 
— (with  the  single  exception  of  Sparta),  was  thus  enrolled 
as  a  separate  unit  in  the  list  of  subject-alUes  attached  to 
the  imperial  headship  of  Philip. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  conquered 
Unwiiiin  Greece  loses  its  separate  course,  and  becomes 
subjection  merged  in  that  of  conquering  Macedonia.  Never- 
^eeks—  theless,  there  are  particular  reasons  which 
influence  Constrain  the  historian  of  Greece  to  carry  on 
fntfiu- *'"'  the  two  together  for  a  few  years  longer.  First, 
gence  on  conqucrcd  Greece  exercised  a  powerful  action 
Macedonia,  q^  ^^j.  conqueror — "Graecia  capta  ferum  victo- 
rem  cepit."     The  Macedonians,  though  speaking  a  language 
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of  their  own,  had  neither  language  for  communicating 
with  others,  nor  literature,  nor  philosophy,  except  Grecian 
and  derived  from  Greeks.  Philip,  while  causing  himself 
to  be  chosen  chief  of  Hellas,  was  himself  not  only  partially 
hellenised,  but  an  eager  candidate  for  Hellenic  admiration. 
He  demanded  the  headship  under  the  declared  pretence  of 
satisfying  the  old  antipathy  against  Persia.  Next,  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  though  essentially  Macedonian, 
operated  indirectly  as  the  initiatory  step  of  a  series  of 
events,  diffusing  Hellenic  language  (with  some  tinge  of 
Hellenic  literature)  over  a  large  breadth  of  Asia — opening 
that  territory  to  the  better  observation,  in  some  degree 
even  to  the  superintendence,  of  intelligent  Greeks — and 
thus  producing  consequences  important  in  many  ways  to 
the  history  of  mankind.  Lastly,  the  generation  of  free 
Greeks  upon  whom  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  fell,  were  not 
disposed  to  lie  quiet  if  any  opportunity  occurred  for  shaking 
off  their  Macedonian  masters.  In  the  succeeding  chap- 
ters will  be  recorded  the  unavailing  efforts  made  for  this 
purpose,  in  which  Demosthenes  and  most  of  the  other 
leaders  perished. 

Alexander  (born  in  July  35  6  e.g.),  like  his  father  Philip, 
was  not  a  Greek,  but  a  Macedonian  and  Epirot,  Basis  of 
partially  imbued  with  Grecian  sentiment  and  ^^^j^^'V' 
intelligence.     It  is  true  that  his  ancestors,  some   acter— not 
centuriesbefore,  had  been  emigrants  from  Argos;   Hellenic, 
but  the  kings  of  Macedonia  had  long  lost  all  trace  of  any 
such  peculiarity  as  might    originally  have   distinguished 
them  from  their  subjects.     The  basis  of  Philip's  character 
was  Macedonian,  not  Greek :  it  was  the  self-will  of  a  bar- 
barian prince,  not  the  ingenium  civile,  or  sense  of  reciprocal 
obligation  and  right  in  society  with  others,  which  marked 
more  or  less  even  the  most  powerful  members  of  a  Grecian 
city,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical.    If  this  was  true 
of  Philip,  it  was  still  more  true  of  Alexander,  who  inherited 
the  violent  temperament  and  headstrong  will  of  his  furious 
Epirotic  mother  Olympias. 

A   kinsman   of  Olympias,  named  Leonidas,   and   an 
Akarnanian  named  Lysimachus,  are  mentioned   ^    y^    ^ 
as  the  chief  tutors  to  whom  Alexander's  child-   and  educa- 
hood  was  entrusted,  i     Of  course  the  Iliad  of  *io"  °f 
Homer  was  among  the  first  things  which  he 

^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  5,  6. 
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learnt  as  a  boy.  Throughout  most  of  his  life,  he  retained 
a  strong  interest  in  this  poem,  a  copy  of  which,  said  to 
have  been  corrected  by  Aristotle,  he  carried  with  him  in 
his  military  campaigns.  We  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  prob- 
able, that  he  felt  any  similar  attachment  for  the  less  war- 
like Odyssey.  Even  as  a  child,  he  learnt  to  identify  him- 
self in  sympathy  with  Achilles, — his  ancestor  by  the  mother's 
side,  according  to  the  iEakid  pedigree.  The  tutor  Lysi- 
machus  won  his  heart  by  calling  himself  Phoenix — Alexan- 
der, Achilles — and  Philip,  by  the  name  of  Peleus.  Of 
Alexander's  boyish  poetical  recitations,  one  anecdote  re- 
mains, both  curious  and  of  unquestionable  authenticity. 
He  was  ten  years  old  when  the  Athenian  legation,  including 
both  ^schines  and  Demosthenes,  came  to  Pella  to  treat 
about  peace.  While  Philip  entertained  them  at  table,  in 
his  usual  agreeable  and  convivial  manner,  the  boy  Alexan- 
der recited  for  their  amusement  certain  passages  of  poetry 
which  he  had  learnt;  and  delivered,  in  response  with  another 
boy,  a  dialogue  out  of  one  of  the  Grecian  dramas,  i 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Alexander  was  placed  under 
_  ^  the  instruction  of  Aristotle,  whom  Philip  ex- 

instruction  pressly  invited  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  father 
?tr  '^"^'  ^ikomachus  had  been  both  friend  and  physiciar 
of  Philip's  father  Amyntas.  What  course  oi 
study  Alexander  was  made  to  go  through,  we  unfortunatelj 
cannot  state.  He  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  for  ai 
least  three  years,  and  we  are  told  that  he  devoted  himsel 
to  it  with  ardour,  contracting  a  strong  attachment  to  hit 
preceptor.  His  powers  of  addressing  an  audience,  thougl 
not  so  well  attested  as  those  of  his  father,  were  alway: 
found  sufficient  for  his  purpose:  moreover,  he  retained 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  fatiguing  Asiatic  campaigns,  ai 
interest  in  Greek  literature  and  poetry. 

At  what  precise  moment,  during  the  lifetime  of  hi 
Early  poiit-  father,  Alexander  first  took  part  in  active  service 
iin*d  matu^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  kuow.  It  is  Said  that  once,  when  quit 
rity  of  a  youth,  he  received  some  Persian  envoys  durin; 

-hi8*qu"-  *^^  absence  of  his  father;  and  that  he  surprise" 
reis  with  them  by  the  maturity  of  his  demeanour,  a 
Fain?iy^di8-  ^^^^  ^^  ^7  ^^®  political  bearing  and  pertinenc 
cord.  of  his  questions.  2  Though  only  sixteen  years  c 

age,  in  340  b.c.  he  was  left  at  home  as  regent  while  Phili 

»  .Sschines  cont.  Timarch.  p.  167.  '  Plutarch,  Alex.  6. 
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was  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus. 
He  put  down  a  revolt  of  the  neighbouring  Thracian  tribe 
called  Maedi,  took  one  of  their  towns,  and  founded  it  anew 
under  the  title  of  Alexandria;  the  earliest  town  which  bore 
that  name,  afterwards  applied  to  various  other  towns 
planted  by  him  and  by  his  successors.  In  the  march  of 
Philip  into  Greece  (338  b.c),  Alexander  took  part,  com- 
manded one  of  the  wings  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  is 
said  to  have  first  gained  the  advantage  on  his  side  over 
the  Theban  sacred  band,  i 

Yet  notwithstanding  such  marks  of  confidence  and 
cooperation,  other  incidents  occurred  producing  bitter 
animosity  between  the  father  and  the  son.  By  his  wife 
Olympias,  Philip  had  as  offspring  Alexander  andKleopatra : 
by  a  Thessalian  mistress  named  Philinna,  he  had  a  son 
named  Aridseus  (afterwards  called  Philip  Aridseus):  he 
had  also  daughters  named  Kynna  (orKynane)  andThessa- 
lonike.  Olympias,  a  woman  of  sanguinary  and  implacable 
disposition,  had  rendered  herself  so  odious  to  him  that  he 
repudiated  her,  and  married  a  new  wife  named  Kleopatra. 
I  have  recounted  in  my  ninetieth  chapter  the  indignation 
felt  by  Alexander  at  this  proceeding,  and  the  violent  alter- 
cation which  occurred  during  the  conviviality  of  the  marriage 
banquet;  where  Philip  actually  snatched  his  sword,  threat- 
ened his  son's  life,  and  was  only  prevented  from  executing 
the  threat  by  falling  down  through  intoxication.  After 
this  quarrel,  Alexander  retired  from  Macedonia,  conducting 
his  mother  to  her  brother  Alexander  king  of  Epirus.  A 
son  was  born  to  Philip  by  Kleopatra.  Her  brother  or 
uncle  Attains  acquired  high  favour.  Her  kinsmen  and 
partisans  generally  were  also  promoted,  while  Ptolemy, 
Kearchus,  and  other  persons  attached  to  Alexander,  were 
banished.  2 

The  prospects  of  Alexander  were  thus  full  of  uncer- 
tainty and  peril,  up  to  the  very  day  of  Philip's   Uncer- 
assassination.  The  succession  to  the  Macedonian  ^{"'^  °^ 
crown,  though  transmitted  in  the  same  family,   de/'f^posi- 
wasby  no  means  assured  as  to  individual  members;  tion  during 
moreover,  in  the  regal  house  of  Macedonia^  (as   year^o^ 
among  the  kings  called  Diadochi,  who  acquired   Philip- 

» Plutarch,  Alex.  9.    Justin  says  «  Plutarch,  Alex.  10.    Arrian,  iii. 

that  Alexander  was  the  companion  6,  8. 

of  his   father  during   part    of   the  '  See   the   third   chapter   of  Plu- 

■war  in  Thrace  (ix.  1),  tarch's  life  of  Demetrius  Poliorke- 
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dominion  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great),  violent 
feuds  and  standing  mistrust  between  father,  sons,  and 
brethren,  were  ordinary  phaenomena,  to  which  the  family 
of  theAntigonids  formed anhonourable exception.  Between 
Alexander  and  Olympias  on  the  one  side,  and  Kleopatra 
with  her  son  and  Attains  on  the  other,  a  murderous  con- 
test was  sure  to  arise.  Kleopatra  was  at  this  time  in  the 
ascendent;  Olympias  was  violent  and  mischievous;  and 
Philip  was  only  forty-seven  years  of  age.  Hence  the  future 
threatened  nothing  but  aggravated  dissension  and  difl&- 
culties  for  Alexander.  Moreover  his  strong  will  and  im- 
perious temper,  eminently  suitable  for  supreme  command, 
disqualified  him  from  playing  a  subordinate  part  even  to 
his  own  father.  The  prudence  of  Philip,  when  about  to 
depart  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  induced  him  to  attempt 
to  head  these  family  dissensions  by  giving  his  daughter 
Kleopatra  in  marriage  to  her  uncle  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
brother  of  Olympias.  It  was  during  the  splendid  marriage 
festival,  then  celebrated  at  ^gse,  that  he  was  assassinated 
— Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  Alexander,  being  all  present, 
while  Attains  was  in  Asia,  commanding  the  Macedonian 


tgs  ;  which  presents  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  feelings  prevalent  be- 
tween members  of  regal  families 
in  those  ages.  Demetrius,  coming 
home  from  the  chase  with  his 
hunting  javelins  in  his  hand,  goes 
up  to  his  father  Antigonus,  salutes 
him,  and  sits  down  by  his  side 
without  disarming.  This  is  extolled 
as  an  unparalleled  proof  of  the 
confidence  and  affection  subsisting 
between  the  father  and  the  son. 
In  the  families  of  all  the  other 
Diadochi  (says  Plutarch)  murders 
of  sons,  mothers,  and  wives,  were 
frequent— murders  of  brothers  were 
even  common,  assumed  to  be  pre- 
cautions necessary  for  security. 
O'JTU);  apa  itivxT)  Suaxuivoivr^Tov  >] 
op/T)  xal  fjLiffTov  dTtiaiiac  xal  cuj- 
vo.ok;,  ujaxE  ifiXXzzH'xi  tov  ptiyiaxov 
Tu)v  'AXs;a/6po'J  6ia5oyu)v  xal  rpsa- 
POTaxov,  oxi  (JIT)  ^o^iii-rti  xov  uiov, 
«).).«  rpositxai  tt)v  ).6lf/T)v  lyovxa 
Toit  ffd)|x«xo«  itXr^aiov.    O'i  fxr^v  d>.).d 


xoi  fjLovo?,  (i)c  el-£u,  6  oixo?  oo- 
xo?  £7:1  TtXeiaxa?  SiaBoyd?  X(I)vxoiO'J- 
xcov  xaxiLv  exaOdpsuas,  fxdXXov  6i 
£1?  |x6vO!;  xu)v  dit'  'AvxiYovoo  <l)l- 
Xirr.oi;  dvsiXsv  oiov.  At  5e  aXXai 
ff/sSbv  ditaaai  5ta5o;(al  -kok- 
Xu)v  |xev  eyouai  7:ai6u)v,  tioXXcLv  5i 
fir^xspcov  oovoui;  xol  '(o•^onr.(ji'^•  x6  fiiv 
yip  dosXcpouc  dvonpstv,  ujjzcp  oi  ftiU' 
(jisxpai  xd  oixr^fAaTa  XaiJi^dvouaiv, 
ouxu)  oy  veytopsixo  xoivov  xi  vo- 
(jLi^oiASvov  «tx7]fi.a  xol  paffiXi- 
xov  ursp  da^aXeia?. 

Compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  v.  8, 
about  the  family  feuds  of  the  kings 
of  Judaea;  and  Xenoph.  Hieron. 
iii.  8. 

In  noticing  the  Antigonid  family 
as  a  favourable  exception,  we  must 
confine  our  assertion  to  the  first 
century  of  that  family.  Tlie  bloody 
tragedy  of  Perseus  and  Dnmetrius 
shortly  preceded  the  ruin  of  tbo 
empire. 
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division  sent  forward  in  advance,  jointly  with  Parmenio. 
Had  Philip  escaped  this  catastrophe,  he  would  doubtless 
have  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  with  quite  as  much 
energy  and  skill  as  it  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  Alex- 
ander: though  we  may  doubt  whether  tne  father  would  have 
stretched  out  to  those  ulterior  undertakings  which,  gigantic 
and  far-reaching  as  they  were,  fell  short  of  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  the  son.  But  successful  as  Philip  might  have 
been  in  Asia,  he  would  hardly  have  escaped  gloomy  family 
feuds ;  with  Alexander  as  a  mutinous  son,  under  the  in- 
stigations of  Olympias, — and  with  Kleopatra  on  the  other 
side,  feeling  that  her  own  safety  depended  upon  the  removal 
of  regal  or  quasi-regal  competitors. 

From  such  formidable  perils,  visible  in  the  distance^ 
if  not  immediately  impending,  the  sword  of  impression 
Pausanias  guaranteed  both  Alexander  and  the  produced 
Macedonian  kingdom.  But  at  the  moment  when  g^dd'^n 
the  blow  was  struck,  and  when  the  Lynkestian  death  of 
Alexander,  one  of  those  privy  to  it,  ran  to  ^^^^^p- 
forestall  resistance  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Alexander  the  Great  i — no  one  knew  what  to  expect  from 
the  young  prince  thus  suddenly  exalted  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  The  sudden  death  of  Philip  in  the  fulness 
of  glory  and  ambitious  hopes,  must  have  produced  the 
strongest  impression,  first  upon  the  festive  crowd  assem- 
bled,— next  throughout  Macedonia, — lastly,  upon  the  for- 
eigners whom  he  had  reduced  to  dependence,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  borders  of  Paeonia.  All  these  dependencies 
were  held  only  by  the  fear  of  Macedonian  force.  It  re- 
mained to  be  proved  whether  the  youthful  son  of  Philip 
was  capable  of  putting  down  opposition  and  upholding  the 
powerful  organisation  created  by  his  father.  Moreover 
Perdikkas,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Philip, 
had  left  a  son  named  Amyntas,  now  at  least  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  to  whom  many  looked  as  the  proper 
successor.  2 

But  Alexander,  present  and  proclaimed  at  once  by 
his  friends,  showed  himself,  both  in  word  and   Accession 
deed,   perfectly  competent  to  the  emergency,   of  Aiex- 
He    mustered,    caressed,    and  conciliated,  the   J|?g  enTrgy 
divisions  of  the  Macedonian  army  and  the  chief  and  judge- 
officers.    His    addresses    were    judicious    and  ™®"** 

*  Arrian,  i.  25,   2;   Justin,  xi.  2.         '  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexan- 
3ee  preceding  chapter,  p.  322.  drum,   Fragm.  ap.  Photium,    cod. 
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energetic,  engaging  that  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  maintained  unimpaired,  i  and  that  even  the  Asiatic  pro- 
jects already  proclaimed  should  be  prosecuted  with  as 
touch  vigour  as  if  Philip  still  lived. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alexander  to 
Accom-  celebrate  with  magnificent  solemnities  the 
piices  of  funeral  of  his  deceased  father.  While  the  pre- 
tLvel^&in^  parations  for  it  were  going  on,  he  instituted 
by  Alex-  researches  to  find  out  and  punish  the  accom- 
Amyntas  plices  of  Pausanias.  Of  these  indeed,  the  most 
and  others  illustrious  person  mentioned  to  us — Olympias 
b"iiim^  — was  not  only  protected  by  her  position  from 
also.  punishment,  but  retained  great  ascendency  over 

her  son  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Three  other  persons  are 
mentioned  by  name  as  accomplices, — brothers  and  persons 
of  good  family  from  the  district  of  tipper  Macedonia  called 
X/ynkestis — Alexander,  Heromenes,  and  Arrhabaeus,  sons 
of  Aeropus.  The  two  latter  were  put  to  death,  but  the 
first  of  the  three  was  spared,  and  even  promoted  to  im- 
portant charges  as  a  reward  for  his  useful  forwardness  in 
instantly  saluting  Alexander  king. 2  Others  also,  we  know 
not  how  many,  were  executed;  and  Alexander  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  there  still  remained  some  undetected.  3 
The  Persian  king  boasted  in  public  letters,  *  with  how  much 
truth  we  cannot  say,  that  he  too  had  been  among  the 
instigators  of  Pausanias. 

Among  the  persons  slain  about  this  time  by  Alex- 
ander, we  may  number  his  first  cousin  and  brother-in-law 
Amyntas — son  of  Perdikkas  (the  elder  brother  of  the 
deceased  Philip):  Amyntas  was  a  boy  when  his  father 
Perdikkas  died.  Though  having  a  preferable  claim  to  the 
succession,  according  to  usage,  he  had  been  put  aside  by 
his  uncle  Philip,  on  the  ground  of  his  age  and  of  the 
strenuous  efi'orts  required  on  commencing  a  new  reign. 
Philip  had  however  given  in  marriage  to  this  Amyntas 

92.  p.   220;    Plutarch,   De   Fortunft  of  this  Alexander— and  of  Olynipiai 

Alex.  Magn.  p.  327.    tcooo  5s  Gtcou-  —afforded  a  certain  basis  to  tli08< 

Xo5  "^v  7j  M7xe5ovla  (after  the  death  who    said    (Curtius,    vl.    43)    tha 

of  Philip)  upoc 'Afi'JvTavdntopXejTOuaa  Alexander    had    dealt    favourabl: 

xol  TO'j?  'Aepdrtov  itaiSa;.  with  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias 

'  Diod.  xvii.  2.  »  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10-27;    Dio 

»  Arrian,  i.  25,2;  Curtius,  vii.  1,  dor.  xvii.  51;  Justin,  xi.  11. 

6.    Alexander  son  of  Aeropus  wa«  «  Arrian,  ii.  14,  10. 
•oa>iD-law  of  Antipater.    The  case 
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his  daughter  (by  an  Illyrian  mother)  Kynna.  Nevertheless, 
Alexander  now  put  him  to  death,  i  on  accusation  of  con- 
spiracy:  under  what  precise  circumstances  does  not  appear 
— but  probably  Amyntas  (who  besides  being  the  son  of 
Philip's  elder  brother,  was  at  least  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  while  Alexander  was  only  twenty)  conceived  himself 
as  having  a  better  right  to  the  succession,  and  was  so  con- 
ceived by  many  others.  The  infant  son  of  Kleopatra  by 
Philip  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Alexander,  as  a  rival 
in  the  succession;  Kleopatra  herself  was  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  Olympias  during  his  absence,  and  to  his  regret. 
Attains,  also,  uncle  of  Kleopatra  and  joint  commander 
of  the  Macedonian  army  in  Asia,  was  assassinated  under 
the  private  orders  of  Alexander,  by  Hekatseus  and  Philo- 
tas.2  Another  Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus  (there  seem  to 
have  been  several  Macedonians  named  Amyntas),  fled  for 
safety  into  Asia: 3  probably  others,  who  felt  themselves  to 
be  objects  of  suspicion,  did  the  like — since  by  the  Mace- 
donian custom,  not  merely  a  person  convicted  of  high 
treason,  but  all  his  kindred  along  with  him,  were  put  to 
death. 4 

By  unequivocal  manifestations  of  energy  and  address, 
and  by  despatching  rivals  or  dangerous  malcon-   gg^^j^gj^t 
tents,  Alexander   thus    speedily   fortified   his   at  Athens 
position  on  the  throne  at  home.     But  from  the   J^j^JJ^® 
foreign    dependents    of    Macedonia  —  Greeks,  Phiiip— 

'  Curtius,    vi.    9,    17.    vi.   10,   24.  sister  Kynna  in  marriage  to  Langa- 

Arrian    mentioned     this    Amyntas  rus  prince  of  the  Agrianes  (Arrian, 

son   of  Perdikkas    (as  well   as  the  Exp.  Al.  M.  i.  5,  7).    Langarus  died 

fact    of   his    having    been    put    to  of  sickness  soon  after;  so  that  this 

death    by    Alexander     before    the  marriage   never   took   place.     But 

Asiatic    expedition),     in    the    lost  when  the  promise  vsras  made,  Kynna 

work  TO  (jLETot 'AXscavOpov— see  Pho-  must    have    been    a    widow.     Her 

. tius,   cod.    92.    p.  220.    But  Arrian,  husband   Amyntas    must   therefore 

■in  his  account    of  Alexander's  ex-  have  been  put  to  death  during  the 

•  pedition,  (Joes  not  mention  the  fact ;  first  months  of  Alexander's  reign, 

which  shows  that  his  silence  is  not  '  See  Chap.  XC. ;    Diod.   xvii.  2; 

to    be     assumed    as    a    conclusive  Curtius.  vii.  1,  6  ;  Justin,  ix.  7.  xi. 

reason  for  discrediting  allegations  2.   xii.  6;    Plutarch,    Alexand.    10; 

of  others.  Pausanias,  viii.  7,  5. 

Compare  Polysenus,  viii.  60;  and  *  Arrian,  i.  17, 10  ;  Plutarch,  Alex. 

Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  327.  20;  Curtius,  iii.  28,  18. 

It  was  during  his  expedition  into  *  Curtius,    vi.   42,   20.      Compare 

Thrace    and    Illyria,    about    eight  with  this  custom,  a  passage  in  the 

months    after    his    accession,    that  Ajax  of  Sophokles,  v.  725. 
Alexander   promised    to    give    his 
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o*°Dem^o^  Thracians,  and  Illyrians — the  like  acknowledg- 
8*then6?—  ment  was  not  so  easily  obtained.  Most  of  them 
inclination  were  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke;  yet  none 
Macedonia,  dared  to  take  the  initiative  of  moving,  and  the 
but  no  suddenness  of  Philip's  death  found  them  alto- 

gether unprepared  for  combination.  By  that 
event  the  Greeks  were  discharged  from  all  engagement, 
since  the  vote  of  the  confederacy  had  elected  him  person- 
ally as  Imperator.  They  were  now  at  liberty,  in  so  far 
as  there  was  any  liberty  at  all  in  the  proceeding,  to  elect 
any  one  else,  or  to  abstain  from  re-electing  at  all,  and  even 
to  let  the  confederacy  expire.  Now  it  was  only  under 
constraint  and  intimidation,  as  was  well  known  both  in 
Greece  and  in  Macedonia,  that  they  had  conferred  this 
dignity  even  on  Philip,  who  had  earned  it  by  splendid  ex- 
ploits, and  had  proved  himself  the  ablest  captain  and  poli- 
tician of  the  age.  They  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
transfer  it  to  a  youth  like  Alexander,  until  he  had  shown 
himself  capable  of  bringing  the  like  coercion  to  bear,  and 
extorting  the  same  submission.  The  wish  to  break  loose 
from  Macedonia,  widely  spread  throughout  the  Grecian 
cities,  found  open  expression  from  Demosthenes  and  others 
in  the  assembly  at  Athens.  That  orator  (if  we  are  to 
believe  his  rival  -^schines),  having  received  private  in- 
telligence of  the  assassination  of  Philip,  through  certain 
spies  of  Charidemus,  before  it  was  publicly  known  to 
others,  pretended  to  have  had  it  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream 
by  the  gods.  Appearing  in  the  assembly  with  his  gayest 
attire,  he  congratulated  his  countrymen  on  the  death  of 
their  greatest  enemy,  and  pronounced  high  encomiums  on 
the  brave  tyrannicide  of  Pausanias,  which  he  would  prob- 
ably compare  to  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton. ' 
He  depreciated  the  abilities  of  Alexander,  calling  him 
Margites  (the  name  of  a  silly  character  in  one  of  the 
Homeric  poems),  and  intimating  that  he  would  be  toe 
much  distracted  with  embarrassments  and  ceremonia 
duties  at  home,  to  have  leisure  for  a  foreign  march. 
Such,  according  to  ^schines,  was  the  language  of  Demo 
sthenes  on  the  first  news  of  Philip's  death.  We  canno 
doubt  that  the  public  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Demosthenes 

»  JEschinfii  adv.  Ktesiphont.  c.  29.        *  iEschinfis  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  547 
p.  469.  c.  78.  p.  603 ;  Tlutarcb,  De-     0.  60. 
xnostb.  22. 
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*elt  great  joy  at  an  event  which  seemed  to  open  to  them 
Vesh  chances  of  freedom,  and  that  the  motion  for  a  sacri- 
ice  of  thanksgiving,  1  in  spite  ofPhokion's  opposition,  was 
-eadily  adopted.  But  though  the  manifestation  of  sentiment 
it  Athens  was  thus  anti-Macedonian,  exhibiting  aversion 
0  the  renewal  of  that  obedience  which  had  been  recently 
promised  to  Philip,  Demosthenes  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
ieclare  any  positive  hostility. 2  He  tried  to  open  com- 
aunication  with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also, 
f  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  with  the  Macedonian  command- 
r  in  Asia  Minor,  Attains.  But  neither  of  the  two  missions 
7as  successful.  Attains  sent  his  letter  to  Alexander;  while 
he  Persian  king,  3  probably  relieved  by  the  death  of  Philip 
rom  immediate  fear  of  the  Macedonian  power,  despatched 
peremptory  refusal  to  Athens,  intimating  that  he  would 
irnish  no  more  money.* 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  in  other  Grecian  states 
Iso,  the  death  of  Philip  excited  aspirations  for  3.0.  336. 
:'eedom.      The  Lacedaemonians,  who,  though  (Autumn), 
nsupported,  had  stood  out  inflexibly  against  Discontent 
ny  obedience  to  him,  were  now  on  the  watch  iut^no^*^^" 
)r  new  allies ;  while  the  Arcadians,  Argeians,  positive 
id  EleiaiK,  manifested  sentiments  adverse  to  "movement, 
lacedonia.     The  Ambrakiots  expelled  the  garrison  placed 
i^ Philip  in  their  city;  the  JEtolians  passed  a  vote  to  assist 
I  restoring  those  Acarnanian  exiles  whom  he  had  ban- 
hed.5     On  the  other  hand,  the  Thessalians  manifested 
ishaken  adherence  to  Macedonia.      But  the  Macedonian 
irrison  at  Thebes,  and  the  macedonising  Thebans  who 
)W  governed  that  city,^  were  probably  the  main  obstacles 

■  Plutarch,  Phokion,  16.  wards,  near  the  time  when  Alex- 

We  gather  this  from  .SJschines  ander   crossed    into   Asia  (Arrian, 

V.  Ktesiph.  p.  551.  c.  52,  ii.    14,    11),    The   first   letter   must 

Diodorus  (xvii.  5)  mentions  this  have  heen  sent  shortly  after  Philip's 

nmunication  of  Demosthenes  to  death,   when  Darius   was  publicly 

talus;  which,  however,  I  cannot  boasting    of  having   procured   the 

;  think    improbable.     Probably  deed,  and  before  he  had  yet  learnt 

mdemus  was  the  organ  of  the  to  fear  Alexander.    Compare  Dio- 

amunications.  dor.  xvii.  7. 

This   letter  from  Darius  is  di-  *  Diodor.  xvii.  3. 

ictly    alluded    to,    and    even  a  *  Diodorus  (xvii.  3)  says  that  the 

tence  cited  from  it,  by  .Slschines  Thebans   passed   a  vote  to   expel 

.  Ktesiph.  p.  633,  634.  c.  88.   We  the    Macedonian    garrison    in    the 

'W  that  Darius    wrote    in  very  Kadmeia.    But  I  have  little  hesi- 

erent  language  not  long  after-  tation  in  rejecting  this  statement. 

^OL.  XI.  Z 
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to  any  combined  manifestation  in  favour  of  Hellenic  a 
tonomy. 

Apprised  of  these  impulses  prevalent  throughout  tl 

Grecian  world,  Alexander  felt  the  necessity 
^'°'  *  checking  them  by  a  demonstration  immediat 
(  ctober).  ^^  ^^jj  ^^  intimidating.  His  energy  and  rapi 
Alexander  ^^J  ^^  proceedings  speedily  overawed  all  tho: 
intoGreece,  who  had  Speculated  on  his  youth,  or  had  adopt( 
of  AthenT    **^®   epithets  applied  to  him  by  Demosthenc 

Having  surmounted,  in  a  shorter  time  than  w 
supposed  possible,  the  difficulties   of  his  newly-acquir^ 
position  at  home,  he  marched  into  Greece  at  the  head 
a  formidable  army,  seemingly  about  two  months  after  t 
death  of  Philip.    He  was  favourably  received  by  the  The 
salians,  who  passed  a  vote  constituting  Alexander  head 
Greece  in  place  of  his  father  Philip;  which  vote  was  spee 
ily  confirmed  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  convok 
at  Thermopylae.     Alexander  next  advanced  to  Thebes,  a 
from  thence  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  into  Peloponnes 
The  details  of  his  march  we  do  not  know;  but  his  gr< 
force,  probably  not  inferior  to  that  which  had  conquei 
at  Chseroneia,  spread  terror  everywhere,  silencing  all 
cept  his  partisans.     Nowhere  was  the  alarm  greater  tl 
at  Athens.    The  Athenians,  recollecting  both  the  speec 
of  their  orators  and  the  votes  of  their  assembly, — offens 
at  least,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  Macedonians — trembled  ]  i 
the  march  of  Alexander  should  be  directed  against  tl  < 
city,  and  accordingly  made  preparation  for  standing  a  si<  i 
All  citizens  were  enjoined  to  bring  in  their  families 
properties  from  the  country,  insomuch  that  the  space  w 
in  the  walls  was  full  both  of  fugitives  and  of  cattle.' 
the  same  time,  the  assembly  adopted,  on  the  motion  of 
mades,  a  resolution  of  apology  and  full  submission  to  A 
ander :  they  not  only  recognized  him  as  chief  of  Gre 
but  conferred  upon  him  divine  honours,  in  terms  even  r 
emphatic  than  those  bestowed  on  Philip. 2     The  mc 
with  other  legates,  carried  the  resolution  to  Alexai 
whom  they  found  at  Thebes,  and  who  accepted  their 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  presence  red,    this    was   done    by   the 

of  the    Macedonian    garrison    was  Macedonian   party,    who   the 

connected  with  the   predominance  back  from  exile. 

in  the  city  of  a  party  favourable  '  Demadis   Tragment.     OTtc 

to  Macedonia.  In  the  ensuing  year,  SuiSenaeTioc,  p.  180. 

when  the  resistance  really  occur-  •  Arrian.  i.  1,  4. 


Chap.  XCI. 
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mission.  A  young  speaker  named  Pytheas  is  said  to  have 
opposed  the  vote  in  the  Athenian  assembly.  ^  Whether 
Demosthenes  did  the  like — or  whether,  under  the  feeling 
of  disappointed  anticipations  and  overwhelming  Macedon- 
ian force,  he  condemned  himself  to  silence, — we  cannot 
say.  That  he  did  not  go  with  Demades  on  the  mission  to 
Alexander,  seems  a  matter  of  course,  though  he  is  said  to 
have  been  appointed  by  public  vote  to  do  so,  and  to  have 
declined  the  duty.  He  accompanied  the  legation  as  far  as 
Mount  Kithaeron,  on  the  frontier,  and  then  returned  to 
A.thens.2  We  read  with  astonishment  that  JGschines  and 
his  other  enemies  denounced  this  step  as  a  cowardly  deser- 
:ion.  No  envoy  could  be  so  odious  to  Alexander,  or  so 
ikely  to  provoke  refusal  for  the  proposition  which  he  car- 
ried, as  Demosthenes.  To  employ  him  in  such  a  mission 
.vould  have  been  absurd;  except  for  the  purpose  probably 
ntended  by  his  enemies,  that  he  might  be  either  detained 
Dy  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory  victim,  3  or  sent  back  as 
I  pardoned  and  humiliated  prisoner. 

After  displaying  his  force  in  various  portions  of  Pe- 
oponnesus,   Alexander    returned    to    Corinth, 
vhere  he  convened  deputies  from  the  Grrecian  ^AutuLn). 
ities  generally.     The  list  of  those  cities  which  j^ig^a,nd 
>beyed  the  summons  is  not  before  us,  but  prob-  is  chosen 
bly  it  included  nearly  all  the  cities  qf  Central  lf\^l^^°' 
jreece.     We  know  only  that  the  Lacedsemoni-   ^     ■    • 
ns  continued  to  stand  aloof,  refusing  all  con- 
urrence.    Alexander  asked  from  the  assembled 
eputies  the  same  appointment  which  the  victo- 
ious  Philip  had  required  and  obtained  two  years 
efore — the  hegemony  or  headship  of  the  Greeks   ^J'^^^  ^^ 
ollectively    for    the   purpose   of    prosecuting     ^^^ 


Greeks  in 
the  conven- 
tion at 
Corinth — 
continued 
refusal  of 
concur- 


>  Plutarch, Reipub.  Ger.  Praecept. 
,  804. 

*  ^schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  564. 
50;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth. 
57;  Diodor.  xvii.  4,-  Plutarch, 
emosth.  c.  23  (Plutarch  confounds 
e  proceedings  of  this  year  with 
086  of  the  succeeding  year). 
Jmades,  in  the  fragment  of  his 
ation  remaining  to  us,  makes  no 
lusion  to  this  proceeding  of  De- 
Dsthangs. 


This  decree,  naming  Demosthenes 
among  the  envoys,  is  likely  enough 
to  have  been  passed  chiefly  by  the 
votes  of  his  enemies.  It  was  al- 
ways open  to  an  Athenian  citizen 
to  accept  or  decline  such  an  ap- 
pointment. 

*  Several  years  afterwards,  De- 
mades himself  was  put  to  death 
by  Antipater,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  as  envoy  from  Athens 
(Diodor.  xviii.  48). 

z  2 
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war  against  Persia,  i  To  the  request  of  a  prince  at  th 
head  of  an  irresistible  army,  one  answer  only  was  admiss 
ible.  He  was  nominated  Imperator  with  full  powers,  b 
land  and  sea.  Overawed  by  the  presence  and  sentimei 
of  Macedonian  force,  all  acquiesced  in  this  vote  except  tl; 
Lacedaemonians. 

The  convention  sanctioned  by  Alexander  was  probabl 

the  same  as  that  settled  by  and  with  his  fatht 

of  the  vote  Philip.     Its  grand  and  significant  feature  wa 

thus  passed   that  it  recognised  Hellas  as  a  confederacy  undt 

guaranteed'   the  Macedonian  prince  as  imperator,  or  execi 

*•*?•         *^^®  head  and  arm.   It  crowned  him  with  a  leg 

sanction  as  keeper  of  the  peace  within  Grreec 
and  conqueror  abroad  in  the  name  of  Greece.  Of  its  oth' 
conditions,  some  are  made  known  to  us  by  subsequent  coi 
plaints;  such  conditions  as,  being  equitable  and  tutela: 
towards  the  members  generally,  the  Macedonian  chief  foui 
it  inconvenient  to  observe,  and  speedily  began  to  violai 
Each  Hellenic  city  was  pronounced,  by  the  first  article 
the  convention,  to  be  free  and  autonomous.  In  each,  t 
existing  political  constitution  was  recognised  as  it  stoo 
all  other  cities  were  forbidden  to  interfere  with  it,  or 
second  any  attack  by  its  hostile  exiles.  2  No  new  desp 
was  to  be  established;  no  dispossessed  despot  was  to 
restored. 3  Each  city  became  bound  to  discourage  in  eve 
other,  as  far  as  possible,  all  illegal  violence — such  as  pol 
ical  executions,  confiscation,  spoliation,  re-division  of  la 
or  abolition  of  debts,  factious  manumission  of  slaves,  & 

•  Arrian,i.  1,  2.  alxsiv  itap'  aixiuv  held  to  comprehend  all  the  ex' 

T7]v  TjYsiAOvlav  T^?   irA  to'jc  Ilepoai;  Peloponnesian  cities,  which  set 

oxpaTeiat;,  :^vTiva  <l>iXi7citui:^or]i6ooav  not  probable, 

aai    alTTjaavxa   Xapeiv   itapi  itavxiuv,  '^  Demosthenfis  (or  Pseudo-Dei 

i:Xrjv  Aaxe8ai|jiovitov,  &o.  sthenfis),    Orat.    xvii.    De    Foad 

Arrian  speaks  as  if  this  request  Alexandrine,  p.  213,  214.  e::iTd 

had    been    addressed    only  to  the  tj  ouvQtjxt;  eOOu?  ev  ap^^,  eXeuGsj 

Greeks wifftin Peloponnesus;  more-  eivai  xal  auTov6|Aouc    to'Jc''EXX7jvi 

over  he  mentions   no  assembly  at  'EoTiYop  TeYpa(jLfi.svov,  eav  tiv8(; 

Corinth,  ■which  is  noticed  (though  TtoXixela?   tok;    nap'  ixaotoic    oil 

with  some  confusion)  by  Diodorus,  Jxe  to'Jc  !pxou«  toO?  itspi  i^z  tip-, 

Justin,   and   Plutarch.    Cities   out  u)[xvuaav ,     xaxaXuoiusi,     TtoXepi 

of  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  within  eivai    raoi   Toi«    x^c   tlpr^vT)?    jx 

it,  must  have  been  included  ;  unless  ^ouatv  .... 

we  suppose  that  the  resolution  of  *  Demosthen.    Orat.    de  Foot 

the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which  Alex.  p.  213. 

bad  been   previously  passed,   was  *  Demosth.  lb.  p.  216. 
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^0  each  was  guaranteed  freedom  of  navigation;  maritime 
apture  was  prohibited,  on  pain  of  enmity  from  all.  i  Each 
ras  forbidden  to  send  armed  vessels  into  the  harbour  of 
ny  other,  or  to  build  vessels  or  engage  seamen  there.  2  By 
ach,  an  oath  was  taken  to  observe  these  conditions,  to 
eclare  war  against  all  who  violated  them,  and  to  keep 
lem  inscribed  on  a  commemorative  column.  Provision 
?ems  to  have  been  made  for  admitting  any  additional  city  3 
Q  its  subsequent  application,  though  it  might  not  have 
een  a  party  to  the  original  contract.  Moreover,  it  appears 
lat  a  standing  military  force,  under  Macedonian  orders, 
as  provided  to  enforce  observance  of  the  convention;  and 
lat  the  synod  of  deputies  was  contemplated  as  likely  to 
eet  periodically.* 

Such  was  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  we  know  its 
»rms,  agreed  to  by  the  Grrecian  deputies  at   ^^  33g 
orinth  with  Alexander;  but  with  Alexander   (Autumn). 
b   the    head    of  an    irresistible    army.     He    Authority 


*  Demosth.  ib.  p,  217.  lax'i  fap 
TCOU  sv  TaTq  auvQTrjxai?,  ttjv  QaXax- 
.V  TtXsiv  TO'ji;  (xexe/ovTa?  ttji;  e'lprj- 
A,  xai  fxrjSsva  xtoXusiy  auto'J<;  |xrj5e 
■.tdtYsiv  uXoiov  fiTjSevo;  toutcov  eav 

Tii;  itapa  xaOxa  Ttoi^,  TcoXsfjiiov 
/ai    Tzaai    xoi?    x^?    elpi^vr^?    p-sxe- 

'JfflV 

»  Demosth.  ib.  p.  218,  219.  Boh- 
cke,  in  his  instructive  comments 
.  this  convention  (Forschungen 
f  dem  Gebiete  der  Attischen 
idner,  p.  623),  has  treated  the 
ohibition  here  mentioned  as  if 
were  one  specially  binding  the 
icedonians  not  to  sail  with  armed 
ips  into  the  Peiraeus.  This  un- 
ubtedly    is    the   particular   case 

which  the  orator  insists  ;  but  I 
aceive  it  to  have  been  only  a 
rticular  case  under  a  general 
Dhibitory  rule. 

Arrian,  ii.  1,  7;  ii.  2,  4.  De- 
■  8th.  de  Foed.  Alex.  p.  213.  Ten- 
38,  Mityle  ne,  Antissa,  and  Eresus, 
1  hardly  have  been  members  of 
!  convention  when  first  sworn. 

Demosth.   Orat.   de  Eoed.  Alex. 

215.     eaxl   ^^P   e"*   'cai?  ouv^xai? 

[j-sXeiaQoLi  xov)  ?  auvsSpeuovxa? 


xai  xoo?  £7:1  x'^  xoiv^  ^oXax^ 
x£xaYfJ.svoU(;,  ottco?  ev  xai<;  xoivto- 
vo'jaaic  TtoXejt  fiT)  Yiyvujvxai  Gdvaxoi 
[irfik  90701  Itapa  xou?  xzi\i.i-)0'jc,  xai; 

itoXeat  n6|xou<; Oi  6i  xojoOxov 

Ssouai  xo'Jxtuv  XI  xtuXuiiv,  (1)0x6  xai 
auYxaxaox£ua!;ouoiv,  Ac.  (p.  216). 

The  persons  designated  by  ot  5d, 
and  denounced  throughout  this 
oration  generally,  are,  Alexander 
or  the  Macedonian  officers  and 
soldiers. 

A  passage  in  Deinarchus  cont. 
Demosth.  p.  14,  leads  to  the  sup- 
position, that  a  standing  Macedo- 
nian force  was  kept  at  Corinth, 
occupying  the  Isthmus.  The  The- 
bans  declared  against  Macedonia 
(in  August  or  September  335  B.C.), 
and  proceeding  to  besiege  the  Ma- 
cedonian garrison  in  the  Kadmeia, 
sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from 
the  Arcadians.  "These  envoys  (says 
Deinarchus)  got  with  difficulty  by 
sea  to  the  Arcadians"— ot  xaxa  9d- 
Xauaav  fioXi?  dtplxovTO  %pbz  exsl- 
vouc.  Whence  should  this  difficulty 
arise,  except  from  a  Macedonian 
occupation  of  Corinth? 
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Alexander 
under  the 
convention 
—degrada- 
tion of  the 
leading 
Grecian 
states. 


ciaimed^by  proclaimed  it  as  the  "public  statute  of  the  Greeks," » 
.1        j._     pQQg^i^y^ijjg  a  paramount  obligation,  of  which 
he  was  the  enforcer,  binding  on  all,  and  author- 
ising him  to  treat  all  transgressors  as  rebels. 
It  was  set  forth  as  counterpart  of,  and  substitute 
for,   the  convention  of  Antalkidas,   which  we 
shall  presently  see  the  officers  of  Darius  trying 
to  revive  against  him — the  headship  of  Persia  againsi 
that  of  Macedonia.   Such  is  the  melancholy  degradation  o 
the  Grecian  world,  that  its  cities  have  no  alternative  excep 
to  choose  between  these  two  foreign  potentates — or  ti 
invite  the  help    of  Darius,   the   most   distant  and  leas 
dangerous,  whose  headship   could   hardly  be  more  thai 
nominal,  against  a  neighbour  sure  to  be  domineering  an( 
compressive,  and  likely  enough  to  be  tyrannical.   Of  th 
once  powerful  Hellenic  chiefs  and  competitors — Sparts 
Athens,  Thebes — under  each  of  whom  the  Grecian  worl 
had  been  upheld  as  an  independent  and  self-determinin 
aggregate,  admitting  the  free  play  of  native  sentiment  aii' 
character  under  circumstances  more  or  less  advantageou 
— the  two  last  are  now  confounded  as  common  units  (on 
even  held  under   garrison)   among  the   subject  allies  c 
Alexander;  while  Sparta  preserves  only  the  dignity  of  a 
isolated  independence. 

It  appears  that  during  the  nine  inonths  which  succeede 
B.C.  336-335  the  swearing  of  the  convention,  Alexander  an 
(Winter—  ^^^  officers  (after  his  return  to  Macedonia)  wei  i 
active,  both  by  armed  force  and  by  mission  < 
envoys,  in  procuring  new  adhesions  and  : 
remodelling  the  governments  of  various  citii 
suitably  to  their  own  views.  Complaints  of  su( 
aggressions  were  raised  in  the  public  assemb 
of  Athens,  the  only  place  in  Greece  where  ai 
liberty  of  discussion  still  survived.  An  oratio 
pronounced  by  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  or  o 
of  the  contemporary  anti-Macedonian  politicia 


spring). 

Encroach- 
ments and 
tyranny  of 
the  Mace- 
donian 
officers  in 
Greece- 
complaints 
of  the 
orators  at 
Athens. 


*  Arrian,  i.  10,  10.  Ttopi  xa  xoiv^ 
Cd^av-ra  Totc  "EXXr^oiv.  After  the 
death  of  Darius,  Alexander  pro- 
nounced that  the  Grecian  merce- 
naries who  had  been  serving  with 
that  prince,  were  highly  criminal 
for  having  contravened  the  general 
vote   of  the  Greeks   (irapa   -a  Soy- 


(laxi  Tot  "EXXr^vtjDv),  except  such 
had  taken  service  before  that  v( 
was  passed,  and  except  the  Sit 
peans,  whom  Alexander  conside) 
as  subjects  of  Persia  and  not  p. 
takers,  tou  aoivoO  tu)v  'b-XXi^v 
(Arrian,  iii.  23,  16;  iii.  24,  8,  9). 
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(about  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  335  b.c),  i  imparts 
to  us  some  idea  both  of  the  Macedonian  interventions 
steadily  going  on,  and  of  the  unavailing  remonstrances 
raised  against  them  by  individual  Athenian  citizens.  At 
the  time  of  this  oration,  such  remonstrances  had  already 
been  often  repeated.  They  were  always  met  by  the 
macedonizing  Athenians  with  peremptory  declarations 
that  the  convention  must  be-  observed.  But  in  reply,  the 
remonstrants  urged,  that  it  was  unfair  to  call  upon  Athens 
for  strict  observance  of  the  convention,  while  the  Macedon- 
ians and  their  partisans  in  the  various  cities  were  perpetually 
violating  it  for  their  own  profit.  Alexander  and  his  officers 
(affirms  this  orator)  had  never  once  laid  down  their  arms 
since  the  convention  was  settled.  They  had  been  perpetually 
tampering  with  the  governments  of  the  various  cities,  to 
promote  their  own  partisans  to  power.  2  In  Messene,  Sikyon, 
s,nd  Pellene,  they  had  subverted  the  popular  constitutions, 
banished  many  citizens,  and  established  friends  of  their 
Dwn  as  despots.  The  Macedonian  force,  destined  as  a  public 
guarantee  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  convention,  had 
oeen  employed  only  to  overrule  its  best  conditions,  and  to 
irm  the  hands  of  factious  partisans. 3  Thus  Alexander,  in 
his  capacity  of  Imperator,  disregarding  all  the  restraints 
3f  the  convention,  acted  as  chief  despot  for  the  maintenance 
of  subordinate  despots  in  the  separate  cities. *     Even  at 

*  This  is  the  oration  Ttspl  tu)v  7tp6<;  mosth.),  Orat.  Be  Fcedere  Alex.  p. 
AXe^avOpov  auv9T]x(I)v  already  more  216.  Ojtco  (xsv  toivuv  paSlto;  Tot  or:>.a 
;han  once  alluded  to  above.  Though  STrrjvsYxs  6  MaxsSibv,  (oaxs  ouSs  %a-:i- 
itanding  among  the  Demosthenic  Geto  uiOTrOTS,  dXX'  eti  xotl  vuv  Tcspisp- 
fforks,  it  is  supposed  by  Libanius  X~'^'^^  ''°'^'  °^^''  O'Jvaxai,  &c. 

18  well  as  by  most  modern  critics  ^  Demosth.  ib.  p.  214,  215. 

lot  to  be  the  production  of  Demo-  ■•  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.) 

5then§8— upon  internal  grounds  of  Orat.  De  Eoedere  Alex.  p.  212,  214, 

?tyle,  which  are  certainly  forcible.  215,   220,  where   the  orator  speaks 

Libanius    says  that  it  bears  much  of  Alexander    as   the    xupavvo?    of 

resemblance  to  the  style  of  Hype-  Greece. 

•id^s.    At  any  rate,  there  seems  no  The   orator  argues   (p.  213)   that 

reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  '  the   Macedonians    had    recognised 

sration  of  one  of  the  contemporary  despotism  as  contrary  to  the  con- 

arators.     I    agree   with    Bohnecke  vention,  in  so  far  as  to  expel  the. 

Torschungen,   p.  629)   in  thinking  despots  from  the  towns  of  Antissa 

;hat   it  must   have  been  delivered  and  Eresus  in  Lesbos.  But  probably 

i  few  months  after  the  convention  these  despots   were  in  correspond- 

»vith  Alexander,  before  the  taking  ence    with    the    Persians    on     the 

3f  Thebes.  opposite  mainland,    or  with  Mem- 

*  DemosthenSs    (or   Pseudo-De-  non. 
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Athens,  this  imperial  authority  had  rescinded  sentences 
of  the  Dikastery,  and  compelled  the  adoption  of  measures 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution  K 

At  sea,  the  wrongful  aggressions  of  Alexander  or  his 
.  ofi&cers  had  been  not  less  manifest  than  on  land. 

of°hVcon-  The  convention,  guaranteeing  to  all  cities  the 
vention  at  right  of  free  navigation,  distinctly  forbade  each 
Mace-^  to  take  or  detain  vessels  belonging  to  any  other, 

donian  Nevertheless   the   Macedonians  had  seized,  in 

the  Hellespont,  all  the  merchantmen  coming 
out  with  cargoes  from  the  Euxine,  and  carried  them  into 
TenedoSjWhere  they  weredetained,undervarious  fraudulent 
pretences,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  proprietors 
and  cities  whose  supply  of  com  was  thus  intercepted. 
Among  these  sufferers,  Athens  stood  conspicuous;  since 
consumers  of  imported  corn,  ship-owners,  and  merchants, 
were  more  numerous  there  than  elsewhere.  The  Athenians, 
addressing  complaints  and  remonstrances  without  effect, 
became  at  length  so  incensed,  and  perhaps  uneasy  about 
their  provisions,  that  they  passed  a  decree  to  equip  and 
despatch  100  triremes,  appointing  Menestheus  (son  of 
Iphikrates)  admiral.  By  this  strenuous  manifestation,  the 
Macedonians  were  induced  to  release  the  detained  vessels. 
Had  the  detention  been  prolonged,  the  Athenian  fleet 
would  have  sailed  to  extort  redress  by  force;  so  that,  as 
Athens  was  more  than  a  match  for  Macedon  on  sea,  the 
maritime  empire  of  the  latter  would  have  been  overthrown, 
while  even  on  land  much  encouragement  would  have  been 
given  to  malcontents  against  it.  2    Another  incident  had 

»  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)  ....  p.  218.    'Etoc  yop  Sv  i^Xi  '"*^ 

Orat.  De  FcBdere  Alex.  p.  215.   too^  xata    OoXaaoav  xal    {lovoi^  dvafxtpia- 

5'    l5louc   U|jLOc    v6|j.0U(;    ovaYxdtlouoi  PTjTiiTto;    eivoi  xoploi?   (the  Atheni- 

Xueiv,  TOO?  (xev   xexpifjievou?  iv  toi?  ans),  toT^  ft  xa-za  y^v  «p6?  tr,  Orap- 

lixaffTTjpioi?  d5pievTe<;,  etspa  5e  nop.-  X'^'^'T)    5u'"i|J^E'-  ^'ti  izpo^o\a<,  iTspac 

itXi^Qt)     TOiauTtt     PiaWjievoi    itapavo-  loxopoTepa(;  eupsaQai,  Ac. 

(teiv  ....  We  know  that  Alexander  caused 

*  Demosth.   ib.  p.  217.    eU  touto  a  squadron  of   ships  to  sail  round 

Yap  U7tspo'];lac  ^XOov,  (uaxe  eIc  Teve-  to  and  up  the  Danube  fromByzan- 

6ov  fijcavTa  Ta   tx  too  Hovtou  itXoTa  tium  (Arrian,  i.  3,  3),  to  meet  him 

xarrjaYOv,    xal    axeytopoufxevoi    itepl  after  his  march   by  land   from  the 

auTo  ou  rpoxepov  a<p£ioav,  nplv  ufi.(i(  southern    coast    of   Thrace.     It  is 

i'^Tffiooiafie.  Tpir,peic  Sxaoxov  itXr^poOv  not  improbable  that  the  Athenian 

xai  xa9eXxeiv  eOG'Jc  tots — o  Tap'  eXd-  vessels   detained    may  have  come 

X^otov  iitolr^oev   euTO'j;  dtpaipsGf/vai  loaded  with  a  supply  of  corn,  and 

Sixalux  TT}v  xaxd  GdXeaaav  T)Y(p-ovtav  that  the  detention  of  the  corn-ahipi 

I 
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occurred,  less  grave  than  this,  yet  still  dwelt  upon  by  the 
orator  as  an  infringement  of  the  convention,  and  as  an 
insult  to  the  Athenians.  Though  an  express  article  of  the 
convention  prohibited  armed  ships  of  one  city  from  entering 
the  harbour  of  another,  still  a  Macedonian  trireme  had 
been  sent  into  Peirseus  to  ask  permission  that  smaller 
vessels  might  be  built  there  for  Macedonian  account.  This 
was  offensive  to  a  large  proportion  of  Athenians,  not  only 
as  violating  the  convention,  but  as  a  manifest  step  towards 
employing  the  nautical  equipments  and  seamen  of  Athens 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  Macedonian  navy,  i 

"Let  those  speakers  who  are  perpetually  admonishing 
us  to  observe  the  convention  (the  orator  con-  i^anguage 
tends),  prevail  on  the  imperial  chief  to  set  the   of  the  com- 
example  of  observing  it  on  his  part.  I  too  impress  ^JthenTans 
upon  you  the  like  observance.   To  a  democracy  —they 
nothinsf  is  more  essential  than  scrupulous  regard  ^^^^^^  o^iy 

•  T-         •  -Tkiii  1'        •iif>    on  strict 

to  equity  and  justice.  2  i3ut  the  convention  itseli  observance 
enjoins  all  its  members  to  make  war  against  ^g^/^o^  °^' 
transgressors;  and  pursuant  to  this  article,  you  Boldness  of 
ought  to  make  war  against  Macedon.3  Be  ^^^^^  i^^- 
assured  that  all  Greeks  will  see  that  the  war  is  ^^  ^  ' 
neither  directed  against  them  nor  brought  on  by  your 
fault.  4  At  this  juncture,  such  a  step  for  the  maintenance 
of  your  own  freedom  as  well  as  Hellenic  freedom  generally, 
will  be  not  less  opportune  and  advantageous  than  it  is 
just. 5  The  time  is  coming  for  shaking  off  your  disgraceful 
submission  to  others,  and  your  oblivion  of  our  own  past 
dignity.fi   If  you  encourage  me,  I  am  prepared  to  make  a 

may  have  been  intended  to  facilitate  xal   oxpaxsusaQai  sic'  auTOv  airavxo?. 

this  operation.  Compare  p.  214.  init. 

*  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)  *  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217.  ooSsU  u[jlTv 
Orat.  De  Pcedere  Alex.  p.  219.  i^xaXiuzi.  hots  Tcbv'EXXyjVcuv  ti)?  apa 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  211.  oi(xai  yip  Kapj^rjts  xi  Tcbv  xoi-;^  6}jioXoyt)9sv- 
O'jSsv  outu)  TOi^  ST]fjLoxpaTou[Jisvoi(;  T(uv,  aXXa  xal  x^'P^"'  £;ou3iv  oxi  [xovoi 
rpensiv,  tix;  Tcspi  x6  laov  xai  x6  Si-  e;7]X£Y^axs  xO'k  xauxa  itoiouvxa?,  &c. 
xaiov  O7iou5d!^eiv.  *  Demosth.  ib.  p.  214.    vuvi.  5',  ox' 

I  give  here  the  main  sense,  with-  el?   xauxo   Sixaiov   ajjia  xal  6  xaipcx; 

out  binding   myself  to   the    exact  xal  x6  aujjLtpspov   auvScSpafjnrjxev,   aX- 

phrases.  Xov   apa   xiva  ypo^ow  ava|x£v£ix£  X'^c 

'  Demosth.   ib.    p,   213.     xal    y^^P  IS'a?  eXsuBspia?  a|xa  xal  x^?  xibv  aX- 

Ixi  7tpcJY£Ypa7ixai  ev  xat?  (jyvQr^xai?,  Xtov  'EXXrjvcov  dvxiXaPsaSai; 

•noXE|i.iov  sivai,  tov  exsiva  aTcsp'AXs;-  "^  Demosth.  ib.  p.  220.    £1  apa  Ttoxe 

ovSpoi;  TTOioOvxa,  auooi  xoi<;  x:^?  £lp>^-  Sei  uayjaoQai   alaypu)?   IxspoK;   dxo- 

•vTj?  xoiviuvoOai,  xal  xrjv  ytbpav  auxoO,  XouQoOvxa;,  dXXa  {jlyjS    dvajAvrjaO^vai 
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formal  motion — To  declare  war  against  the  violators  of 
the  convention,  as  the  convention  itself  directs." » 

A  formal  motion  for  declaring  war  would  have  brought 
upon  the  mover  a  prosecution  under  the  Graphe  Parano- 
mon.  Accordingly,  though  intimating  clearly  that  he 
thought  the  actual  juncture  (what  it  was  we  do  not  know) 
suitable,  he  declined  to  incur  such  responsibility  without 
seeing  beforehand  a  manifestation  of  public  sentiment 
sufficient  to  give  him  hopes  of  a  favourable  verdict  from 
the  Dikastery.  The  motion  was  probably  not  made.  But 
a  speech  so  bold,  even  though  not  followed  up  by  a  motion, 
is  in  itself  significant  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Greece, 
during  the  months  immediately  following  the  Alexandrine 
convention.  This  harangue  is  only  one  among  many 
delivered  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  complaining  of 
Macedonian  supremacy  as  exercised  under  the  convention. 
It  is  plain  that  the  acts  of  Macedonian  officers  were  such 
as  to  furnish  ample  ground  for  complaint;  and  the  detention 
of  all  the  trading  ships  coming  out  of  the  Euxine,  shows 
us  that  even  the  subsistence  of  Athens  and  the  islands 
had  become  more  or  less  endangered.  Though  the  Athen- 
ians resorted  to  no  armed  interference,  their  assembly  at 
least  afforded  a  theatre  where  public  protest  could  be 
raised  and  public  sympathy  manifested. 

It  is  probable  too  that  at  this  time  Demosthenes  and 
Encourage-  the  othcr  anti-Maccdonian  speakers  were  en- 
™Tb^  ^^^'^  couraged  by  assurances  and  subsidies  from  Persia. 
Persia  to  Though  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  accession 
the  Greeks,  of  an  untried  youth  of  twenty,  had  led  Darius 
to  believe  for  the  moment  that  all  danger  of  Asiatic  in- 
vasion was  passed,  yet  his  apprehensions  were  now  revived 
by  Alexander's  manifested  energy,  and  by  the  renewal  of 
the  Grecian  league  under  his  supremacy.  2  It  was  appa- 
rently during  the  spring  of  335  b.c,  that  Darius  sent  money 
to  sustain  the  anti-Macedonian  party  at  Athens  and  else- 
where, ^schines  affirms,  and  Deinarchus  afterwards  re- 
peats (both  of  them  orators  hostile  to  Demosthenes) — That 
about  this  time,  Darius  sent  to  Athens  300  talents  which 
the  Athenian  people  refused,  but  which  Demosthenes  took, 

(tTjSEpiioc  ^iXoTi|xlac  T«I)v  e5  dp^^aio-  "  Orat.  De  Fcedere  Alex,  tiv  ooy  xe- 

tAtoo  xal  itXelsToo  xal  fiiXioTa  itdv-  Xeurjxt,  Ypa'|iu),  xa9i7np  ai  oyv9^xai 

Ttov  dv9ptb:riuv  ^JUiv  uuapyouaujv.  xeXcJouoi,    icoXtfjistv    TOi?   ito'^ja^epT}- 

'  DewoBtb.  (or  Pseudo-Demostb.)  xovtv.          *  Diodorus,  xvii.  7. 
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reserving  however  70  talents  out  of  the  sum  for  his  own 
private  purse:  That  public  inquiry  was  afterwards  instituted 
on  the  subject.  Yet  nothing  is  alleged  as  having  been  made 
out;  1  at  least  Demosthenes  was  neither  condemned,  nor  even 
brought  (as  far  as  appears)  to  any  formal  trial.  Out  of  such 
data  we  can  elicit  no  specific  fact.  But  they  warrant  the 
general  conclusion,  that  Darius,  or  the  satraps  in  Asia 
Minor,  sent  money  to  Athens  in  the  spring  of  335  e.g.,  and 
letters  or  emissaries  to  excite  hostilities  against  Alexander. 
That  Demosthenes,  and  probably  other  leading  orators, 
received  such  remittances  from  Persia,  is  no  Corre- 
evidence  of  that  personal  corruption  which  is  spondence 
imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies,  it  is  noway  sthenes 
proved  that  Demosthenes  applied  the  money  to  with  Persia 
his  own  private  purposes.  To  receive  and  ex-  fiiMe^and 
pend  it  in  trying  to  organize  combinations  for  politic 
the  enfranchisement  of  Greece,  was  a  proceeding  which  he 
would  avow  as  not  only  legitimate,  but  patriotic.  It  was 
aid  obtained  from  one  foreign  prince  to  enable  Hellas  to 
throw  off  the  worse  dominion  of  another.  At  this  moment, 
the  political  interest  of  Persia  coincided  with  that  of  all 
Greeks  who  aspired  to  freedom.  Darius  had  no  chance  of 
becoming  master  of  Greece;  but  his  own  security  prescribed 
to  him  to  protect  her  from  being  made  an  appendage  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  his  means  of  doing  so  were 
at  this  moment  ample,  had  they  been  efiicaciously  put  forth. 
Now  the  purpose  of  a  Greek  patriot  would  be  to  preserve 
the  integrity  and  autonomy  of  the  Hellenic  world  against 
all  foreign  interference.  To  invoke  the  aid  of  Persia 
against  Hellenic  enemies — as  Sparta  had  done  both  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
and  as  Thebes  and  Athens  had  followed  her  example  in 
doing  afterwards — was  an  unwarrantable  proceeding:  but 
to  invoke  the  same  aid  against  the  dominion  of  another 

'  JEschinSs  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  634;  into    Greece,    for    tha    purpose    of 

Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  11-19.  exciting  war  against  him.    Alexan- 

p.  9-14.     It  is  -^schines  who  states  der  states  that  the  Lacedaemonians 

that  the   300  talents  were    sent   to  accepted  the  money,   but    that  all 

the  Athenian  people,   and  refused  the  other  Grecian  cities  refused  it 

by  them.  (Arrian,    ii.    14,    9).     There    is    no 

Three  years  later,  after  the  battle  reason  to  doubt  these  facts;  but  I 

of  Issus,   Alexander   in   his  letter  find  nothing  identifying  the  precise 

to  Darius    accuses   that  prince  of  point  of  time  to  which  Alexander 

having  sent  both  letters  and  money  alludes. 
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foreigner,  at  once  nearer  and  more  formidable,  was  open 
to  no  blame  on  the  score  either  of  patriotism  or  policy. 
Demosthenes  had  vainly  urged  his  countrymen  to  act  with 
energy  against  Philip,  at  a  time  when  they  might  by  their 
own  eflForts  have  upheld  the  existing  autonomy  both  for 
Athens  and  for  Greece  generally.  He  now  seconded  or 
invited  Darius,  at  a  time  when  Greece  single-handed  had 
become  incompetent  to  the  struggle  against  Alexander, 
the  common  enemy  both  of  Grecian  liberty  and  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Unfortunately  for  Athens  as  well  as  for 
himself,  Darius,  with  full  means  of  resistance  in  his  hands, 
played  his  game  against  Alexander  even  with  more  stupi- 
dity and  improvidence  than  Athens  had  played  hers  against 
Philip. 

While  such  were  the  aggressions  of  Macedonian  officers 
B.C.  335  in  the  exercise  of  their  new  imperial  authority, 
(Spring).  throughout  Greece  and  the  islands — and  such 
Alexander  ^^^  growing  manifestations  of  repugnance  to  it 
into  Thrace,  at  Athens — Alexander  had  returned  home  to 
hit  wa^^^  push  the  preparations  for  his  Persian  campaign. 
over^Mount  He  did  not  however  think  it  prudent  to  trans- 
Hsemus.  port  his  main  force  into  Asia,  until  he  had  made 
his  power  and  persQnal  ascendency  felt  by  the  Macedonian 
dependencies,  westward,  northward,  and  north-eastward  of 
Pella — Illyrians,  Pseonians,  and  Thracians.  Under  these 
general  names  were  comprised  a  number  i  of  distinct  tribes, 
or  nations,  warlike  and  for  the  most  part  predator3\  Hav- 
ing remained  unconquered  until  the  victories  of  Philip, 
they  were  not  kept  in  subjection  even  by  him  without  dif- 
ficulty: nor  were  they  at  all  likely  to  obey  his  youthful 
successor,  until  they  had  seen  some  sensible  evidence  of 
his  personal  energy. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring,  Alexander  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  marched  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection from  Amphipolis, through  the  narrow  Sapaean  pass 
between  Philippiandthe  sea.  2  In  ten  days'  march  he 
reached  the  difficult  mountain  path  over  which  alone  he 

•  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Thracian  Arrian,  i.  1,  6;  Appian,  Bell.  Civil. 

I9v7]     as    twenty-two     in    number,  iv.  87,  105,  106.     Appian  gives  (iv. 

capable     of    sending     out    200^000  103)  a  good  general  description  of 

foot,    and  16,000  horse  (Strabo,  vii.  the  almost   impassable   and  track- 

Fragm.  Vatic.  48).  less  country  to  the  north  and  north- 

»  Strabo,    vii.    p.    331    (Fragm.) ;  east  of  Philippi. 
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could  cross  Mount  Hsemus  (Balkan).  Here  he  found  a 
body  of  the  free  Thracians  and  of  armed  merchants  of  the 
country  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress,  posted  on  the 
high  ground  with  waggons  in  their  front,  which  it  was  their 
purpose  to  roll  down  the  steep  declivity  against  the  ad- 
vancing ranks  of  the  Macedonians.  Alexander  eluded  this 
danger  by  ordering  his  soldiers  either  to  open  their  ranks^ 
so  as  to  let  the  waggons  go  through  freely — or  where  there 
was  no  room  for  such  loose  array,  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  ground  with  their  shields  closely  packed  together  and 
slanting  over  their  bodies;  so  that  the  waggons,  dashing 
down  the  steep  and  coming  against  the  shields,  were  carried 
off  the  ground,  and  made  to  bound  (wer  the  bodies  on  the 
space  below.  All  the  waggons  rolled  down  without  killing 
a  single  man.  The  Thracians,  badly  armed,  were  then 
easily  dispersed  by  the  Macedonian  attack,  with  the  loss 
of  1500  men  killed,  and  all  their  women  and  children  made 
prisoners.!  The  captives  and  plunder  were  sent  back 
under  an  escort  to  be  sold  at  the  seaports. 

Having  thus  forced  the  mountain  road,  Alexander  led 
his  army  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Hsemus,  and  His  victory 
marched  against  the  Triballi ;  a  powerful  Thracian  over  the 
tribe, — extending  (as  far  as  can  be  determined)  ^"^^i^^- 
from  the  plain  of  Kossovo  in  modern  Servia  northward  to- 
wards the  Danube, — whom  Philip  had  conquered,  yet  not 
without  considerable  resistance  and  even  occasional  defeat. 
Their  prince  Syrmus  had  already  retired  with  the  women 
and  children  of  the  tribe  into  an  island  of  the  Danube  called 
Peuke,  where  many  other  Thracians  had  also  sought  shelter. 
The  main  force  of  the  Triballi  took  post  in  woody  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lyginus,  about  three  days'  marchfrom 
the  Danube.  Being  tempted,  however,  by  an  annoyance  from 
the  Macedonian  light-armed,  to  emerge  from  their  covered 
position  into  the  open  plain,  they  were  here  attacked  by 
Alexander  with  his  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  close  combat, 
and  completely  defeated.     Three  thousand  of  them  were 

•  Arrian,  i.  1,  12,  17.  The  precise  roads,  passable  by  an  army,  cross- 
locality  of  that  steep  road  whereby  ing  this  chain  from  north  to  south 
Alexander  crossed  the  Balkan,  can-  (see  chap.  i.  of  that  work).  Eut 
not  be  determined.  Saron  von  whether  Alexander  passed  by  any 
Moltke,  in  his  account  of  the  Eus-  one  of  these  four,  or  by  some  other 
sian  campaign  in  Bulgaria  (1828-  road  still  more  to  the  west,  we 
1829),  gives  an  enumeration  of  four  cannot  tell. 
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slain,  but  the  rest  mostly  eluded  pursuit  by  means  of  the 
wood,  so  that  they  lost  few  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
Macedonians  was  only  eleven  horsemen  and  forty  foot  slain, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  then 
one  of  Alexander's  confidential  officers,  and  afterwards 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  G-reco-Egyptian  kings,  i 

Three  days'  march,  from  the  scene  of  action,  brought 
He  crosses  Alexander  to  the  Danube,  where  he  found  some 
theDanube,  armed  ships  which  had  been  previously  ordered 
Gefffi,*  and^  to  Sail  (probably  with  stores  of  provision)  from 
returns  Byzantium  round  by  the  Euxine  and  up  the 
^**^^'  river.     He  first  employed  these  ships  in  trying 

to  land  a  body  of  troops  on  the  island  of  Peuke;  but  his 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  steep  banks,  the  rapid  stream, 
and  the  resolute  front  of  the  defenders  oh  shore.  To  compen- 
sate for  this  disappointment,  Alexander  resolved  to  make  a 
display  of  his  strength  by  crossing  theDanube  and  attacking 
the  Getse  ;  tribes,  chiefly  horsemen  armed  with  bows,  2  ana- 
logous to  the  Thraciaus  in  habits  and  language.  They  occu- 
pied the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  their  town  was 
about  four  miles  distant.  The  terror  of  the  Macedonian 
successes  had  brought  together  a  body  of  4000  Getae,  visible 
from  the  opposite  shore,  to  resist  any  crossing.  Accord- 
ingly Alexander  got  together  a  quantity  of  the  rude  boats 
(hollowed  out  of  a  single  trunk)  employed  for  transport  on 
the  river,  and  caused  the  tent-skins  of  the  army  to  be  stufi'ed 
with  hay  in  order  to  support  rafts.  He  then  put  himself 
on  shipboard  during  the  night,  and  contrived  to  carry  across 
the  river  a  body  of  4000  infantry,  and  1500  cavalry,  landing 
on  a  part  of  the  bank  where  there  was  high  standing  wheat 
and  no  enemy's  post.  The  Getae,  intimidated  not  less  by 
this  successful  passage  than  by  the  excellent  array  of  Alex- 
ander's army,  hardly  stayed  to  sustain  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
but  hastened  to  abandon  their  poorly  fortified  town  and 
retire  farther  away  from  the  river.  Entering  the  town 
without  resistance,  he  destroyed  it,  carried  away  such  move- 
ables as  he  found,  and  then  returned  to  the  river  without 
delay.  Before  he  quitted  the  northern  bank,  he  offered 
sacrifice  to  Zeus  the  Preserver — to  Herakles — and  to  the 
God  Ister  (Danube)  himself,  whom  he  thanked  for  having 
shown  himself  not  impassable.  3    On  the  very  same  day,  he 

>  Arrian,  i.  2.  '  Strabo,  vii.  p.  303. 

»  Arrian,  i.  4,  2-7. 
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recrossed  the  river  to  his  camp;  after  an  empty  demon- 
Btration  of  force,  intended  to  prove  that  he  could  do  what 
neither  his  father  nor  any  Grrecian  army  had  ever  yet  done, 
and  what  every  one  deemed  impossible — crossing  the  great- 
est of  all  known  rivers  without  a  bridge  and  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  i 


»  Neither  the  point  where  Alexan- 
der crossed  the  Danube, — nor  the 
situation  of  the  island  called 
Peuke, — nor  the  identity  of  the 
river  Lyginus,  —  nor  the  part  of 
Mount  Hsemus  which  Alexander 
forced  his  way  over — can  be  de- 
termined. The  data  given  by  Ar- 
rian  are  too  brief  and  too  meagre, 
to  make  out  with  assurance  any 
part  of  his  march  after  he  crossed 
the  Nestus.  The  facts  reported  by 
the  historian  represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  what  Alexander  really 
did  in  the  expedition. 

It  seems  clear  however  that  the 
main  purpose  of  Alexander  was  to 
attack  and  humble  the  Triballi. 
Their  locality  is  known  generally 
as  the  region  where  the  modern 
Servia  joins  Bulgaria.  They  reach- 
ed eastward  (in  the  times  of 
Thucydides,  ii.  96)  as  far  as  the 
river  Oskius  or  Isker,  which  crosses 
the  chain  of  Haemus  from  south 
to  north,  passes  by  the  modern 
city  of  Sophia,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube.  Now  Alexander,  in  order 
to  conduct  his  army  from  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Nestus, 
near  its  mouth,  to  the  country  of 
the  Triballi,  would  naturally  pass 
through  Philippopolis,  which  city 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by 
his  father  Philip,  and  therefore 
probably  had  a  regular  road  of 
communication  to  the  maritime 
regions,  (See  Stephanus  Byz,  v. 
<l>iXniic67:oXi;.)  Alexander  would 
cross  Mount  Hsemus,  then,  some- 
where north-west  of  Philippopolis. 
We  read  in  the  year  376  b.c.  (Dio- 
dor.  XV.  36)  of  an  invasion  of  Ab- 
dfira  by  the  Triballi;  which  shows 


that  there  was  a  road,  not  unfit  for 
an  army,  from  their  territory  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nestus,  where  Abdera  was 
situated.  This  was  the  road  which 
Alexander  is  likely  to  have  fol- 
lowed. But  he  must  probably  have 
made  a  considerable  circuit  to  the 
eastward;  for  the  route  which  Paul 
Lucas  describes  himself  as  having 
taken  direct  from  Philippopolis  to 
Drama,  can  hardly  have  been  fit 
for  an  army. 

The  river  Lyginus  may  perhaps 
be  the  modern  Isker,  but  this  is 
not  certain.  The  island  called 
Peuke  is  still  more  perplexing. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (vii. 
p.  301-305).  But  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  either  the  range  of  the 
Triballi,  or  the  march  of  Alexan- 
der, can  have  extended  so  far  east- 
ward. Since  Strabo  (as  well  as 
Arrian)  copied  Alexander's  march 
from  Ptolemy,  whose  authority  is 
very  good,  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  second 
island  called  Peuke  higher  up  the 
river. 

The  geography  of  Thrace  is  so 
little  known,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  at  our  inability  to  identify 
these  places.  We  are  acquainted, 
and  that  but  imperfectly,  with  the 
two  high  roads,  both  starting  from 
Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  1. 
The  one  (called  the  King's  Eoad, 
from  having  been  in  part  the  march 
of  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
Livy,  xxxix.  27;  Herod,  vii.  115) 
crossing  the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestus, 
touching  the  northern  coast  of  the 
iEgean   Sea  at  Neapolis,   a  little 
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The  terror  spread  by  Alexander's  military  operations 
was  so  great,  that  not  only  the  Triballi,  but  the  other 
autonomous  Thracians  around,  sent  envoys  tendering 
presents  or  tribute,  and  soliciting  peace.  Alexander  grant- 
ed their  request.  EQs  mind  being  bent  upon  war  with 
Asia,  he  was  satisfied  with  having  intimidated  these  tribes 
so  as  to  deter  them  from  rising  during  his  absence.  What 
conditions  he  imposed,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  accepted 
the  presents.  ^ 

While  these  applications  from  the  Thracians  were 
under  debate,  envoys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of 
Gauls  occupying  a  distant  mountainous  region 
westward  towards  the  Ionic  Gulf.  Though 
strangers  to  Alexander,  they  had  heard  so  much 
of  the  recent  exploits,  that  they  came  with 
demands  to  be  admitted  to  his  friendship.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished both  for  tall  stature  and  for  boastful  language. 
Alexander   readily  exchanged  with   them  assurances   of 


Embassy 
of  Gauls  to 
Alexander. 
His  self- 
conceit. 


south  of  Philippi ;  then  crossing 
the  Strymon  at  Amphipolis,  and 
stretching  through  Pella  across 
Inner  Macedonia  and  Illyria  to 
Dyrrhachium  (the  Via  Egnatia).  2. 
The  other,  taking  a  more  northerly 
course,  passing  along  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Hebrus  from  Adri- 
anople  to  Philippopolis,  then 
through  Sardica  (Sophia)  and 
Naissus  (Nisch),  to  the  Danube, 
near  Belgrade;  being  the  high  road 
now  followed  from  Constantinople 
to  Belgrade. 

But  apart  from  these  two  roads, 
scarcely  anything  whatever  is 
known  of  the  country.  Especially 
the  mountainous  region  of  Rho- 
dop6,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Strymon,  on  the  north  and  east  by 
the  Hebrus,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  .£gean,  is  a  Terra  Incognita, 
except  the  few  Grecian  colonies 
on  the  coast.  Very  few  travellers 
have  passed  along  or  described  the 
southern  or  King's  Road,  while  the 
region  in  the  interior,  apart  from 
the  high  road,  was  absolutely  un- 
explored until  the  visit  of  M.  Vi- 


qnesnel  in  1847,  under  scientific 
mission  from  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  brief,  but  interesting 
account,  composed  byM.  Viques- 
nel  of  this  rugged  and  impractic- 
able district,  is  contained  in  the 
"Archives  des  Missions  Scientiti- 
ques  et  Litt6raires"  for  1850,  pub- 
lished at  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the 
map  intended  to  accompany  that 
account  has  not  yet  been  prepared; 
but  the  published  data,  as  far  as 
they  go,  have  been  employed  by 
Kiepert  in  constructing  his  receit 
map  of  Turkey  in  Europe;  t^e  best 
map  of  these  regions  now  existing, 
though  still  very  imperfect.  The 
illustrations  (Erlauterungen)  an- 
nexed by  Kiepert  to  his  map  of 
Turkey,  show  the  defective  data 
on  which  the  chartography  of  this 
country  is  founded.  Until  the  sur- 
vey of  M.  Viquesnel,  the  higher 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Strymon, 
and  nearly  all  the  course  of  the 
Nestus,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
wholly  unknown. 
'  Arrian,  1.4,6;  Strabo,  vii  p.  301. 
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alliance.  Entertaining  them  at  a  feast,  he  asked,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  what  it  was  that  they  were  most 
afraid  of,  among  human  contingencies?  They  replied, 
that  they  feared  no  man,  nor  any  danger,  except  only,  lest 
the  heaven  should  fall  upon  them.  Their  answer  disap- 
pointed Alexander,  who  had  expected  that  they  would 
name  him,  as  the  person  of  whom  they  were  most  afraid ; 
BO  prodigious  was  his  conceit  of  his  own  exploits.  He 
observed  to  his  friends  that  these  Grauls  were  swaggerers. 
Yet  if  we  attend  to  the  sentiment  rather  than  the  language, 
we  shall  see  that  such  an  epithet  applies  with  equal  or 
greater  propriety  to  Alexander  himself.  The  anecdote  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  it  proves  at  how  early  an  age  the 
exorbitant  self-esteem,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him 
manifesting,  began.  That  after  the  battle  of  Issus  he 
should  fancy  himself  superhuman,  we  can  hardly  be  aston- 
ished; but  he  was  as  yet  only  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
and  had  accomplished  nothingbeyond  his  march  into  Thrace 
and  his  victory  over  the  Triballi. 

After  arranging  these  matters,  he  marched  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  into  the  territory  of  the  Agri- 
anes  and  the  other  Pseonians,  between  the  rivers  Aiex^a^de? 
totrymon  and  Axius  hi  the  highest  portion  of  o^^'"  ^}^^- 

11-  TT  1  iiiTP    tus  and  the 

tneir  course.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  body  oi  iiiyrians. 
Agrianes  under  their  prince  Langarus,  who  had 
ilready  contracted  a  personal  friendship  for  him  at  Pella 
before  Philip's  death.  News  came  that  the  Illyrian  Klei- 
tus,  son  of  Bardylis,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Philip, 
lad  revolted  at  Pelion  (a  strong  post  south  of  lake  Lychni- 
lus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chain  of  Skardus  and  Pindus, 
lear  the  place  where  that  chain  is  broken  by  the  cleft 
called  the  Klissura  of  Tzangon  or  Devol  i)  —  and  that  the 
vestern  Iiiyrians,  called  Taulantii,  under  their  prince 
jl-laukias,  were  on  the  march  to  assist  him.  Accordingly 
Alexander  proceeded  thither  forthwith,  leaving  Langarus. 
0  deal  with  the  Illyrian  tribe  Autariatae,  who  had  threatened 

0  oppose  his  progress.  He  marched  along  the  bank  and 
ip  the  course  of  the  Erigon,  from  a  point  near  where  it 
oins  the  Axius.  2     On  approaching  Pelion,  he  found  the 

•  For    the    situation    of   Pelion,  p.  310-324. 

ompare  Livy,  xxxi.  33,  34,  and  the  '  Assuming   Alexander   to   have 

emarks  of  Colonel  Iieake,Travels  been  in   the  territory  of  the   Tri- 

1  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch,  28,  balli,  the  modern  Servia,  he  would 
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lUyrians  posted  in  front  of  the  town  and  on  the  heights 
around,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Glaukias  their  promised 
ally.  While  Alexander  was  making  his  dispositions  for 
attack,  they  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  the  victims 
being  three  boys,  three  girls,  and  three  black  rams.  At 
first  they  stepped  boldly  forward  to  meet  him,  but  before 
coming  to  close  quarters,  they  turned  and  fled  into  the 
town  with  such  haste  that  the  slain  victims  were  left 
lying  on  the  spot,  i  Having  thus  driven  in  the  defenders, 
Alexander  was  preparing  to  draw  a  wall  of  circumvallation 
round  the  Pelion,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Glaukias  with  so  large  a  force  as  to  compel  him  to 
abandon  the  project.  A  body  of  cavalry,  sent  out  from 
the  Macedonian  camp  under  Philotas  to  forage,  were  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off  by  Glaukias,  and  were  only  rescued 
by  the  arrival  of  Alexander  himself  with  a  reinforcement. 
In  the  face  of  this  superior  force,  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
off  the  Macedonian  army,  through  a  narrow  line  of  road 
along  the  river  Eordaikus,  where  in  some  places  there  wae 
only  room  for  four  abreast,  with  hill  or  marsh  everywhere 
around.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  skilful  manoeuvres,  and 
by  effective  employment  of  his  battering-train  or  project- 
ile machines  to  protect  the  rear-guard,  Alexander  com- 
pletely baffled  the  enemy,  andbrought  off  his  army  withou' 
loss.  2  Moreover  these  Illyrians,  who  had  not  known  hov 
to  make  use  of  such  advantages  of  position,  abandonee 
themselves  to  disorder  as  soon  as  their  enemy  had  retreat 
ed,  neglecting  all  precautions  for  the  safety  of  their  camp 
Apprised  of  this  carelessness,  Alexander  made  a  force« 

in   this  march   follow  mainly  the  west.  If  he  then  followed  the  coure  ■ 

road    which     is     now     frequented  of    the    Erigon,     he    would     pas 

between    Belgrade     and     Bitolia;  through  the  portions  of  Macedoni 

through  the  plain  ofKossovo,  Pri-  then  called  Deuriopia  and  Pelage 

stina,  Katschanik  (rounding  on  the  nia:  he  would  go  between  the  rif'  - 

north-eastern  side  the  Ljubatrin,  the  of  mountains,   through  whicl 

north-eastern     promontory    termi-  Erigon  breaks,  called  Nidje  or. 

nating  the  chain  of  Skardus),  Usch-  south  ,  and  Babuna  on  the  nort 

kub,    Kuprili,     along    the    higher  He  would  pass  afterwards  to  FL 

course  of  the  Axius  or  Vardar  until  rina,  and  not  to  Bitolia. 

the   point    where    the    Erigon    or  See  Kiepert's  map  of  these  regioi 

Tscherna   joins    that    river    below  —a   portion   of  his   recent  map  . 

Kuprili.    Here  he  would  be  among  Turkey  in  Europe- and  Griesbacb 

the  Paeonians  and  Agrianes,  on  the  description  of  the  general  track, 

east— and   the    Dardani   and  Auta-  '  Arrian,  i.  6,  12. 

riatae,  seemingly  on  the  north  and  '  Arrian,  i.  6,  3-18. 
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night-march  back,  at  the  head  of  his  Agrianian  division 
and  light  troops  supported  by  the  remaining  army.  He 
surprised  the  Illyrians  in  their  camp  before  daylight.  The 
success  of  this  attack  against  a  sleeping  and  unguarded 
army  was  so  complete,  that  the  Illyrians  fled  at  once  with- 
out resistance.  Many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners;  the 
rest,  throwing  away  their  arms,  hurried  away  homeward, 
pursued  by  Alexander  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
Illyrian  prince  Kleitus  was  forced  to  evacuate  Pelion, 
which  place  he  burned,  and  then  retired  into  the  territory 
of  Glaukias.  i 

Just  as  Alexander  had  completed  this  victory  over 
Kleitus  and  the  Taulantian  auxiliaries,  and  be-   ^  ^ 
fore  he  had  returned  home,  news  reached  him   (August). 
of  a  menacing   character.      The  Thebans  had 
declared  themselves  independent  of  him,  and  were  besieging 
his  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 

Of  this  event,  alike  important  and  disastrous  to  those 
who  stood  forward,  the  immediate  antecedents  The  The- 
are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us.     It  has  al-   ^^^^  ^®- . 
ready  been  remarked  that  the  vote  of  submission  independ- 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  Alexander  as  Im-   ^^^^ 
perator,  during  the  preceding  autumn,  had  been  M&ce- 
'  passed  only  under  the  intimidation  of  a  present  donia. 
Macedonian  force.  Though  the  Spartans  alone  had  courage 
to  proclaim  their  dissent,  the  Athenians,  Arcadians,  jEto- 
lians,  and  others,  were  well  known,  even  to  Alexander  him- 
self, as  ready  to  do  the  like  on  any  serious  reverse  to  the 
Macedonian  arms.  2     Moreover  the  energy  and  ability  dis- 
played by  Alexander  had  taught  the   Persian  king  that 
all  danger  to  himself  was  not  removed  by  the  death  of 
Philip,  and  induced  him  either  to  send,  or  to  promise,  pe- 
cuniary aid  to  the  anti-Macedonian  Greeks.      "We  have 
already  noticed  the  manifestation  of  anti-Macedonian  sen- 
timent   at    Athens — proclaimed  by  several   of  the  most 
eminent  orators — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  and 
others;  as  well  as  by  active  military  men  like  Charidemus 
and  Ephialtes,3  who  probably  spoke  out  more  boldly  when 
Alexander  was  absent  on  the  Danube.     In  other  cities, 
the  same  sentiment  doubtless  found  advocates,  though  less 
distinguished  ;  but  at  Thebes,  where  it  could  not  be  openly 

'  Arrian,  i.  6.  19-22.  '  Arriau,  i.  7,  5. 

»  -Lilian,  V.  H.  xii.  57. 
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proclaimed,  it  prevailed  with  the  greatest  force. »  The 
Thebans  suffered  an  oppression  from  which  most  of  the 
other  cities  were  free — the  presence  of  a  Macedonian  garri- 
son in  their  citadel;  just  as  they  had  endured,  fifty  years 
before,  the  curb  of  a  Spartan  garrison  after  the  fraud  of 
Phoebidas  and  Leontiades.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former, 
the  effect  was  to  arm  the  macedonising  leaders  with  abso- 
lute power  over  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  inflict  upon 
the  latter  not  merely  the  public  mischief  of  extinguishing 
all  free  speech,  but  also  multiplied  individual  insults  and 
injuries,  prompted  by  the  lust  and  rapacity  of  rulers,  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic.  2  A  number  of  Theban  citizens, 
among  them  the  freest  and  boldest  spirits,  were  in  exile 
at  Athens,  receiving  from  the  public  indeed  nothing  beyond 
a  safe  home,  but  secretly  encouraged  to  hope  for  better 
things  by  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti-Macedonian 
leaders.  3  In  like  manner  fifty  years  before,  it  was  at 
Athens,  and  from  private  Athenian  citizens,  that  the  The- 
bans Pelopidas  and  Mellon  had  found  that  sympathy  which 
enabled  them  to  organise  their  daring  conspiracy  for  re- 
scuing Thebes  from  the  Spartans.  That  enterprise,  ad- 
mired throughout  Greece  as  alike  adventurous,  skilful, 
and  heroic,  was  the  model  present  to  the  imagination  of 
the  Theban  exiles,  to  be  copied  if  any  tolerable  opportunity 
occurred. 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  Greece,  during  the  long 
B.C.  336  absence  of  Alexander  on  his  march  into  Thrace 
^^'  J  and  Illyria;  a  period  of  four  or  five  months, 
encouraged  ending  at  August  335  B.C.  Not  only  was 
and^^'^*'  Alexander  thus  long  absent,  but  he  sent  home 
longVb-       no  reports  of  his  proceedings.     Couriers  were 

'  Demadfi?,  UTtep  rrj;  5(o5£xaeTia?,  [teVoi,  ouS  s  tt)  v  fiouXnav  6t:o« 
g.  14.  6r)iiotoi  Se  [xsY'^'J'foveiyov  5ea-  ijisveiv,  ou5eTo«  5pp«i«6pa'» 
(t6v  TT)v  TU)v  Maxe66-<u)v  cppo'Jpdv,  utp'      tic   el?    to    cXeu9cpa  aibpiaTat 

dXXo  xal  TY)v  itoppTjolov  acpT^p7)vTo See  Demadfis  itepl  t'^?  5u)6«xa£Tioc, 

*  The  Thebans,   in  setting  forth  8.13,  the  speech  of  Cleadas,  Justin, 

their  complaints  to  the  Arcadians,  xi.  4;    and   (Deinarchus   cont.  De- 

■tated— 5ti  06  T7)v  itpoc  TO'jc  'EXXtj-  mosth.  s.  20)  compare  Livy,  xxxix. 

voc  tpiXlov  07)1^0101  SiaXoaoi  PooXopie-  27— about  the  working:  of  the  Mace- 

voi,  Toi?  JcpdtYfiaoiv  eitov«9T7]aov,  oC»6*  donian    garrison    at    Maroneia,   in 

tvovTlov  TU)v  'EXXf^viov  oySev  npiSov-  the   time   of  Fhilip  son    of  Deme« 

Tn,    dXXo    TO    nop'    oOtoi;    bnb  trius. 

TU)v    Mox«66vujv    tv    T^    it6X«i  •  Demadfis    ::tpl  ttjc  6uj5ixaiTia«, 

7iv6|i«vo  9tpnv  oixtTi  6uvo-  Fragm.  ad  fin. 
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likely   enough   to    be   intercepted  among  the  ^if^jl^^gg** 
mountains  and  robbers  of  Thrace;  and  even  if  anl^by' 
they  reached  Pella,  their  despatches  were  not  J'^p*^'"*^.?^ 
publicly  read,  as  such  communications  would 
have  been  read  to  the  Athenian  assembly.     Accordingly 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  rumours  arose  of  his 
having  been  defeated  and  slain.     Among  these  reports, 
both  multiplied  and  confident,  one  was  even  certified  by  a 
liar  who  pretended  to  have  just  arrived  from  Thrace,  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  and  to  have  been 
himself  wounded  in  the  action  against  the  Triballi,  where 
Alexander  had  perished.  ^     This  welcome  news,  not  fabri- 
cated, but  too  hastily  credited,  by  Demosthenes  and  Ly- 
kurgus,2  was  announced  to  the  Athenian  assembly.    In 
spite  of  doubts  expressed  by  Bemades  and  Phokion,  it  was 
believed  not  only  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Theban  exiles 
there  present,  but  also  by  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  jEtolians 
and  other  Greeks.     For  a  considerable  time,  through  the 
absence  of  Alexander,  it  remained  uncontradicted,  which 
increased  the  confidence  in  its  truth. 

It  was  upon  the  full  belief  in  this  rumour,  of  Alexan- 
der's defeat  and  death,  that  the  Grecian  cities  The  The- 
proceeded.  The  event  severed  by  itself  their  ban  exiles 
connexion  with  Macedonia.  There  was  neither  Athens  get 
son  nor  adult  brother  to  succeed  to  the  throne:  possession 
so  that  not  merely  the  foreign  ascendency,  but  °^  ^^®^* 
even  the  intestine  unity,  of  Macedonia,  was  likely  to  be 

'  Arrian,  i.  7,  3,    Kai  yap  xal  1:0-  rex  ceciderit,   se   quoque  vulnera- 

Xu?  6  Xoyo?  (of  the  death  of  Alex-  turn  diceret." 

«nder)  xal  Tcapi  itoXXtLv  ecpoiTa,  5ti  Compare    Tacitus,   Histor.   i.   34. 

Te   ypdvov   auTJv    o'jx   oXiyov   xal    oTi  "Vix  dum  egresso  Pisone,  occisum 

0'j5i[jLla  difysXlauap' auToO  acpixTOj&c.  in  castris  Othonem,  vagus  primum 

'  Demades   Ttspl   -r^^   SuiSsxasTta?,  et    incertus    rumor,     mox,    ut    in 

ad  fin.    Tjvlxa    Ar,|xoa9£vTfj;  xal    Au-  magnis    mendaciis,    interfuisae   se 

xo'jpYo?  Tw  [xsv  Xoifoj  Ttapa-raTTOfj.svoi  quidam,  et  vidisse  affirmabant,  cre- 

trj'ic,  Maxeo6<a?  evlxtov  ev  Tpi^iXXoi?,  dula  fam&   inter   gaudentes    et  in- 

•fL'Jvov  6'  o'jy  opato;  eitl  too    pViixaxo;  curiosos   ....  Obvius    in    palatio 

vsxpov  TOv  'AXs^avSpov  7;poi9r)/.av. .. .  Julius  Atticus,  speculator,  cruen- 

£|jis  Si  OTJYvov  xal  itsplXu^rov  i^aoxov  turn    gladium    ostentans,    occisum 

euai  [XY]  ouvEuSoxoOvTa,  Ac.  d  se  Othonem  exclamavit." 

Justin,   xi.   2.     "Dempsthenem  It   is  stated  that  Alexander  was 

oratorem,  qui  Macedonum  deletas  really  wounded   in   the   head  by  a 

omnes  cum  rege  copias  k  Triballis  stone,  in  the  action  with  the  Illy- 

affirmaverit,  producto  in  concionem  riana    (Plutarch,   Eortun.  Alex.    p. 

auctore,   qui  in  eo  prsclio,    in  quo  327). 
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broken  up.  In  regard  to  Athens,  Arcadia,  Elis,  ^tolia, 
&c.,  the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  was  doubtless  vehe- 
mently manifested,  but  no  special  action  was  called  for. 
It  was  otherwise  in  regard  to  Thebes.  Phoenix,  Prochy- 
tes,  and  other  Theban  exiles  at  Athens,  immediately  laid 
their  plan  for  liberating  their  city  and  expelling  the  Mace- 
donian garrison  from  the  Kadmeia.  Assisted  with  arms 
and  money  by  Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian  citizens^ 
and  invited  by  their  partisans  at  Thebes,  they  suddenly 
entered  that  city  in  arms.  Though  unable  to  carry  the 
Kadmeia  by  surprise,  they  seized  in  the  city,  and  put  to 
death,  Amyntas,  a  principal  Macedonian  officer,  with  Ti- 
molaus,  one  of  the  leading  macedonizing  Thebans.  i  They 
then  immediately  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Thebans,  to  whom  they  earnestly  appealed  for  a  vigorous 
effort  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  and  reconquer  the  ancient 
freedom  of  the  city.  Expatiating  upon  the  misdeeds  of 
the  garrison  and  upon  the  oppressions  of  those  Thebans 
who  governed  by  means  of  the  garrison,  they  proclaimed 
that  the  happy  moment  of  liberation  had  now  arrived, 
through  the  recent  death  of  Alexander.  They  doubtless 
recalled  the  memory  of  Pelopidas,  and  the  glorious  enter- 
prise, cherished  by  all  Theban  patriots,  whereby  he  had 
rescued  the  city  from  Spartan  occupation,  forty-six  years 
before.  To  this  appeal  the  Thebans  cordially  responded. 
The  assembly  passed  a  vote,  declaring  severance  from 
Macedonia,  and  autonomy  of  Thebes — and  naming  as 
Boeotarchs  some  of  the  returned  exiles,  with  others  of  the 
same  party,  for  the  purpose  of  energetic  measures  against 
the  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  2 

Unfortunately  for  Thebes,  none  of  these  new  Boeot- 
They  be-  archs  were  men  of  the  stamp  of  Epaminondas, 
Ma?ed?^  probably  not  even  of  Pelopidas.  Yet  their 
niana  in  Scheme,  though  from  its  melancholy  result  it  is 
the  Kad-  generally  denounced  as  insane,  really  promised 
entreat*°aid  better  at  first  than  that  of  the  anti-Spartan  con- 
from  other  spirators  in  380  b.c.  The  Kadmeia  was  instantly 
Favourable  summoued;  hopes  being  perhaps  indulged,  that 
sympathies  the  Macedonian  commander  would  surrender  it 
wa^rd^  °*  with  as  little  resistance  as  the  Spartan  harmost 
them,  but  jj^d  douo.  But  such  hopes  were  not  realized 
no^po8i  ive   pjjQjp    j^j^j    probably    caused    the    citadel   tc 

•  Arrian,    i.   7,    1;    compare  Dei-      p.  63. 
narchus   cont.  DemoBtheoea,  s.  75.         *  Arrian,  i.  7,  3-17. 
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be  both  strengthened  and  provisioned.  The  garrison 
defied  the  Theban  leaders,  who  did  not  feel  themselves 
strong  enough  to  give  orders  for  an  assault,  as  Pelopidas 
in  his  time  was  prepared  to  do,  if  surrender  had  been 
denied.  1  They  contented  themselves  with  drawing  and 
guarding  a  double  line  of  circumvallation  round  the  Kad- 
meia,  so  as  to  prevent  both  sallies  from  within  and  supplies 
from  without.  2  They  then  sent  envoys  in  the  melancholy 
equipment  of  suppliants,  to  the  Arcadians  and  others,  re- 
presenting that  their  recent  movement  was  directed,  not 
against  Hellenic  union,  but  against  Macedonian  oppression 
and  outrage,  which  pressed  upon  them  with  intolerable 
bitterness.  As  Greeks  and  freemen  they  entreated  aid  to 
rescue  them  from  such  a  calamity.  They  obtained  much 
favourable  sympathy,  with  some  promise  and  even  half- 
performance.  Many  of  the  leading  orators  at  Athens — De- 
mosthenes, Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  and  others — together 
with  the  military  men  Charidemus  and  Ephialtes — strongly 
urged  their  countrymen  to  declare  in  favour  of  Thebes  and 
send  aid  against  the  Kadmeia.  But  the  citizens  generally, 
following  Demades  and  Phokion,  waited  to  be  better 
assured  both  of  Alexander's  death  and  of  its  consequences, 
before  they  would  incur  the  hazard  of  open  hostility 
against  Macedonia,  though  they  seem  to  have  declared 
sympathy  with  the  Theban  revolution.  3  Demosthenes 
farther  went  as  envoy  into  Peloponnesus,  while  the  Mace- 
donian Antipater  also  sent  round  urgent  applications  to 
the  Peloponnesian  cities,  requiring  their  contingents,  as 
members  of  the  confederacy  under  Alexander,  to  act 
against  Thebes.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  backed 
by  his  money,  or  by  Persian  money  administered  through 
him,  prevailed  on  the  Peloponnesians  to  refuse  compliance 
with  Antipater,  and  to  send  no  contingents  against  Thebes.* 
The  Eleians  and  JEtolians  held  out  general  assurances 
favourable  to  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  while  the  Arcadians 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,   11.     See  of  Athens  some  years   afterwards, 

Ch.  LXXVII.  of  this  History.  awardintf  a  statue  and  other  honours 

*  Arrian,  i.  7,  14.  to  DemosiLenes,  thes3  proceedings 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  8.  in   Peloponnesus    are   enumerated 

*  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  among  his  titles  to  public  gratitude 
14.  8.  19.  xal  'ApxaScov  rjxovxtov  el?  — xal  di(;  excbXuae  nsXoTtovvTjoiouc 
l39p.6v,  xai  Tr]v  (xev  ::apa 'AvTiTctxTpou  eirl  Sv^i^a?  'AXs^avSpcp  3oY]67Jaai,  yp/j- 
irpiapsiavaitpaxTOviitoaTSiXdvTiovj&c.  ixsTa  8oo;  xai  auTO?  tzpza^zbaac,  &c. 

In  thfi  vote  passed  by  the  people     (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,   p.  850.) 
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even  went  so  far  as  to  send  out  some  troops  to  second  it, 
though  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the  isthmus,  i 

Here  was  a  crisis  in  Grecian  affairs,  opening  new 
Chances  of  possibilities  for  the  recovery  of  freedom.  Had 
Thebes  and  the  Arcadians  and  other  Greeks  lent  decisive 
nor^unfa-'  aid  to  Thebes — had  Athens  acted  even  with  as 
vourabie.  much  energy  as  she  did  twelve  years  afterwards 
during  the  Lamian  war,  occupying  Thermopylae  with  an 
army  and  a  fleet — the  gates  of  Greece  might  well  have 
been  barred  against  a  new  Macedonian  force,  even  with 
Alexander  alive  and  at  its  head.  That  the  struggle  of 
Thebes  was  not  regarded  at  the  time,  even  by  macedonising 
Greeks,  as  hopeless,  is  shown  by  the  subsequent  obser- 
vations both  of  ^schines  and  Deinarchus  at  Athens, 
^schines  (delivering  five  years  afterwards  his  oration 
against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  by  his 
perverse  backwardness  brought  about  the  ruin  of  Thebes. 
The  foreign  mercenaries  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of 
the  Kadmeia  were  ready  (jEschines  afiirms)  to  deliver  up 
that  fortress,  on  receiving  five  talents:  the  Arcadian 
generals  would  have  brought  up  their  troops  to  the  aid  of 
Thebes,  if  nine  or  ten  talents  had  been  paid  to  them — 
having  repudiated  the  solicitations  of  Antipater.  Demo- 
sthenes (say  these  two  orators)  having  in  his  possession 
300  talents  from  the  Persian  king,  to  instigate  anti-Mace- 
donian movements  in  Greece,  was  supplicated  by  the 
Theban  envoys  to  furnish  money  for  these  purposes,  but 
refused  the  request,  kept  the  money  for  himself,  and  thus 
prevented  both  the  surrender  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the 
onward  march  of  the  Arcadians.  2  The  charge  here  ad- 
vanced against  Demosthenes  appears  utterly  incredible. 
To  suppose  that  anti-Macedonian  movements  counted  for 
so  little  in  his  eyes,  is  an  hypothesis  belied  by  his  whole 
history.  But  the  fact  that  such  allegations  were  made  by 
JEschines  only  five  years  afterwards,  proves  the  reports 
and  the  feelings  of  the  time — that  the  chances  of  success- 
ful resistance  to  Macedonia  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans 
were  not  deemed  unfavourable.  And  when  the  Athen- 
ians, following  the  counsels  of  Demades  and  Phokion, 
refused   to   aid   Thebes   or   occupy   Thermopylae  —  they 

■  Arrian,  i.  10,  2;  ^achin^s  adv.     Deinarch.   adv.  Demostb.  p.  15,  16. 
Ktesiphont.  p.  634.  s.  19-22. 

*  iBschinfts    adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  634  ; 
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perhaps  consulted  the  safety  of  Athens  separately,  but 
they  receded  from  the  generous  andPan-hellenic  patriotism 
which  had  animated  their  ancestors  against  Xerxes  and 
Mardonius.  i 

The  Thebans,  though  left  in  this  ungenerous  isolation, 
pressed  the  blockade  of  the  Kadmeia,  and  would  presently 
have  reduced  the  Macedonian  garrison,  had  they  not  been 
surprised  by  the  awestriking  event  of  Alexander  arriving 
in  person  at  Onchestus  in  Bceotia,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army.  The  first  news  of  his  being  alive  was 
furnished  by  his  arrival  at  Onchestus.  No  one  could  at 
first  believe  the  fact.  The  Theban  leaders  contended  that 
it  was  another  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeropus,  at  the  head 
of  a  Macedonian  army  of  relief.  2 

In  this  incident  we  may  note  two  features,  which 
characterized  Alexander  to  the  end  of  his  life; 
matchless   celerity  of  movement,   and  no  less 
remarkable  favour  of  fortune.  Had  news  of  the 
Theban  rising  first  reached  him  while  on  the 
Danube   or   among   the  distant  Triballi,  —  or 
even  embarrassed  in  the  difficult  region  round 
Pelion,  —  he  could  hardly  by  any  effort  have 
arrived  in  time  to  save  the  Kadmeia.    But  he 
learnt  it  just  when  he  had  vanquished  Kleitus  ^^e^®*^"^ 
and  Glaukias,  so  that  his  hands  were  perfectly 
free  —  and  also  when  he  was  in  a  position  peculiarly  near 
and  convenient  for  a  straight  march  into  Grreece  without 


Bapid 
march  and 
unexpected 
arrival  of 
Alexander 
with  his 
army  before 
Thebes. 
His  good 
fortune  as 
to  the  time 


'  See  Herod,  viii.  143.  Demosthe- 
nes in  his  orations  frequently  in- 
sists on  the  different  rank  and 
position  of  Athens,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  smaller  Grecian 
states— and  on  the  higher  and  more 
arduous  obligations,  consequent 
thereupon.  This  is  one  grand  point 
of  distinction  between  his  policy 
and  that  of  Phokion.  See  a  striking 
passage  in  the  speech  De  Corona,, 
p.  245.  s.  77;  and  Orat.  De  Republ. 
Ordinand.  p,  167.  s.  37. 

Isokrates  holds  the  same  lan- 
guage touching  the  obligations  of 
Sparta,— in  the  speech  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Archidamus. 
"No  one  will  quarrel  with  Epidau- 


rians  and  Phliasians,  for  looking 
only  how  they  can  get  through 
and  keep  themselves  in  being.  But 
for  Lacedajmonians,  it  is  impossible 
to  aim  simply  at  preservation  and 
nothing  beyond— by  any  means, 
whatever  they  may  be.  If  we  can- 
not preserve  ourselves  with  honour, 
we  ought  to  prefer  a  glorious  death." 
(Isokrates,  Orat.  vi.  Archid.  s.  106.) 

The  backward  and  narrow  policy, 
which  Isokrates  here  proclaims  as 
fit  for  Epidaurus  and  Phlius,  but 
not  for  Sparta— is  precisely  what 
Phokion  always  recommended  for 
Athens,  even  while  Philip's  power 
was  yet  nascent  and  unsettled. 

*  Arrian,  i.  7,  9, 
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going  back  to  Pella.  From  the  pass  of  Tschangon  (or  of 
the  river  Devol),  near  which  Alexander's  last  victories 
were  gained,  his  road  lay  southward,  following  downwards 
in  part  the  higher  course  of  the  river  Haliakmon,  through 
Upper  Macedonia  or  the  regions  called  Eordsea  and 
Elymeia  which  lay  on  his  left,  while  the  heights  of  Pindus 
and  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Aous,  occupied  by  the 
Epirots  called  Tymphsei  and  Parauaei,  were  on  the  right. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  march,  crossing  the  lower  ridges 
of  the  Cambunian  mountains  (which  separate  Olympus 
from  Pindus  and  Upper  Macedonia  from  Thessaly),  Alexan- 
der reached  the  Thessalian  town  of  Pelinna.  Six  days  more 
brought  him  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus.  ^  He  was  already 
within  Thermopylae,  before  any  Greeks  were  aware  that 
he  was  in  march,  or  even  that  he  was  alive.  The  question 
about  occupying  Thermopylae  by  a  Grecian  force  was  thuE 
set  aside.  The  difficulty  of  forcing  that  pass,  and  the 
necessity  of  forestalling  Athens  in  it  by  stratagem  oi 
celerity,  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Alexander,  as  it  had 
been  to  that  of  Philip  in  his  expedition  of  346  b.c.  againsi 
the  Phokians. 

His  arrival,  in  itself  a  most  formidable  event,  tolc 
with  double  force  on  the  Greeks  from  its  extreme  sud- 
denness. We  can  hardly  doubt  that  both  Athenians  anc 
Thebans  had  communications  at  Pella — that  they  lookec 
upon  any  Macedonian  invasion  as  likely  to  come  fron 
thence  —  and  that  they  expected  Alexander  himsel 
(assuming  him  to  be  still  living,  contrary  to  their  belief 
back  in  his  capital  before  he  began  any  new  enterprise 
Upon  this  hypothesis  —  in  itself  probable,  and  such  a; 
would  have  been  realised  if  Alexander  had  not  already 
advanced  so  far  southward  at  the  moment  when  he  receive( 
the  news 2  —  they  would  at  least  have  known  beforeham 
of  his  approach,  and  would  have  had  the  option  of  i 
defensive  combination  open.  As  it  happened,  hisunexpectec 
appearance  in  the  heart  of  Greece  precluded  all  combina 
tions,  and  checked  all  idea  of  resistance. 

•  Arrian,  i.  7,  6.    See  respecting  '  Diodorus   (xvii.    9)   incorrectl. 

this  region,  Colonel  Leake's  Tra-  says  that  Alexander  came  back  un 

vels  in  Northern  Greece,  ch.  vi.  p.  expectedly  from  Thrace.    Had  thi 

300-304;    ch.  xxviii.  p.  303-305.  &c. ;  been  the  fact,  he  would  have  com 

and  for  Alexander's  line  of  march,  by  Pella. 
the  map  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  he  marched  his 
army  round  Thebes,  so  as  to  encamp  on  the  g.^g^  ^^ 
south  side  of  the  city;  whereby  he  both  inter-  Thebes. 
cepted  the  communication  of  the  Thebans  with  J^o^n^o™*" 
Athens,  and  exhibited  his  force  more  visibly  to  Alexander, 
the  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  The  Thebans,  J]^i'"o";^"th'e 
though  alone  and  without  hope  of  succour,  Thebans  to 
maintained  their  courage  unshaken.  Alexander  ^^^^^t. 
deferred  the  attack  for  a  day  or  two,  in  hopes  that  they 
would  submit;  he  wished  to  avoid  an  assault  which  might 
cost  the  lives  of  many  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  required 
for  his  Asiatic  schemes.  He  even  made  public  proclama- 
tion, i  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  anti- Macedonian 
leaders  Phoenix  and  Prochytes,  but  offering  to  any  other 
Theban  who  chose  to  quit  the  city,  permission  to  come 
and  join  him  on  the  terms  of  the  convention  sworn  in  the 
preceding  autumn.  A  general  assembly  being  convened, 
the  macedonising  Thebans  enforced  the  prudence  of 
submission  to  an  irresistible  force.  But  the  leaders  recently 
returned  from  exile,  who  had  headed  the  rising,  warmly 
opposed  this  proposition,  contending  for  resistance  to  the 
death.  In  them,  such  resolution  may  not  be  wonderful, 
since  (as  Arrian2  remarks)  they  had  gone  too  far  to  hope 
for  lenity.  As  it  appears  however  that  the  mass  of  citizens 
deliberately  adopted  the  same  resolution,  in  spite  of  strong 
persuasion  to  the  contrary,  3  we  see  plainly  that  they  had 
already  felt  the  bitterness  of  Macedonian  dominion,  and 
that  sooner  than  endure  a  renewal  of  it,  sure  to  be  yet 
worse,  coupled  with  the  dishonour  of  surrendering  their 
leaders — they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  perish  with  the 
freedom  of  their  city.  At  a  time  when  the  sentiment  of 
Hellas  as  an  autonomous  system  was  passing  away,  and 
when  Grecian  courage  was  degenerating  into  a  mere 
instrument  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Macedonian  chiefs, 
these  countrymen  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  set  an 
example  of  devoted  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Grecian 
liberty,  not  less  honourable  than  that  of  Leonidas  at 
Thermopylae,  and  only  less  esteemed  because  it  proved 
infructuous. 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  9;  Plutarch,  Alex-         '  Arrian,  i.  7,  16. 
and.  11.  »  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 
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In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  Alexander,  the  Thebans 
Capture  of  ^lade  from  their  walls  a  counter-proclamation, 
Thebes  by  demanding  the  surrender  of  his  officers  Anti- 
Mas^acre  of  pater  and  Philotas,  and  inviting  every  one  to  join 
the  popuia-  them,  who  desired,  in  concert  with  the  Persian 
*^°°"  king  and  the  Thebans,  to  liberate  the  Greeks 

and  put  down  the  despot  of  Hellas.  ^  Such  a  haughty  de- 
fiance and  retort  incensed  Alexander  to  the  quick.  He 
brought  up  his  battering  engines  and  prepared  everything 
for  storming  the  town.  Of  the  murderous  assault  which 
followed,  we  find  difi'erent  accounts,  not  agreeing  with  each 
other,  yet  not  wholly  irreconcileable.  It  appears  that  the 
Thebans  had  erected,  probably  in  connexion  with  their 
operations  against  the  Kadmeia,  an  outwork  defended  by 
a  double  palisade.  Their  walls  were  guarded  by  the  least 
efi'ective  soldiers,  metics  and  liberated  slaves;  while  their 
best  troops  were  bold  enough  to  go  forth  in  front  of  the 
gates  and  give  battle.  Alexander  divided  his  army  into 
three  divisions;  one  under  Perdikkas  and  Amyntas,  against 
the  outwork — a  second,  destined  to  combat  the  Thebans 
who  sallied  out — and  a  third,  held  in  reserve.  Between 
the  second  of  these  three  divisions,  and  the  Thebans  in 
front  of  the  gutes,  the  battle  was  so  obstinately  contested, 
that  success  at  one  time  seemed  doubtful,  and  Alexander  was 
forced  to  order  up  his  reserve.  The  first  MacedoniamsuccesE 
was  gainedbyPerdikkas,^who,aidedby  the  division  of  Amyn- 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  9,  ■novtp  xtbv  4XAvtu)v  Suvsvsy^siaa, 

»  The    attack   of   Perdikkas    was  Arr.  i,  9,  9):  the  bloodshed  and  pil- 

represented  by  Ptolemy,  from  whom  lage  were  committed  by  the  vindic- 

Arrian  copies  (i.  8,  1),  not  only  as  tive    sentiment    of    the    Bceotiar 

b  iing    the    first    and    only    attack  allies. 

made  by  the  Macedonian  army  on  Diodorus  had  before  him  a  very 

Thebes,   but  also  as  made  by  Per-  different  account.    He  affirms  thai 

dikkas  without  orders  from  Alex-  Alexander     both     combined     and 

ander,  who  was  forced  to  support  ordered  the  assault— that  the  The- 

it   in    order  to  preserve  Perdikkas  bans   behaved   like   bold   and   des- 

from    being    overwhelmed    by    the  perate   men,   resisting   obstinately 

Thebans.      According   to   Ptolemy  and     for    a    long    time— that     the 

and  Arrian,  therefore,  the  storming  slaughter  afterwards  wascommitted 

of  Thebes  took  place  both  without  by  the  general  body  of  the  assail- 

the  orders,  and  against  the  wishes,  ants;    the    BcEotian     allies    being 

of  Alexander;    the    capture   more-  doubtlessconspicuous  among  tl>em 

over  was  effected  rapidly  with  little  Diodorus    gives    this    account     a1 

trouble    to   the   besieging  army  (rj  some  length,  and   with    his  custo- 

4).u)!Ji?  5i'    6).iyou    ts    xol    o  •!»    5"Jv  mary      rhetorical      amplifications 
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tas  and  also  by  the  Agrianian  regiment  and  the  bowmen, 
carried  the  first  of  the  two  outworks,  as  well  as  a  postern 
gate  which  had  been  left  unguarded.  His  troops  also 
stormed  the  second  outwork,  though  he  himself  was  severely- 
wounded  and  borne  away  to  the  camp.  Here  the  Theban  de- 
fenders fled  back  into  the  city,  along  the  hollow  way  which  led 
to  the  temple  of  Herakles,  pursued  by  the  light  troops  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest.  Upon  these  men,  however,  the  Thebans 
presently  turned,  repelling  them  with  the  loss  of  Eurybotas 


Plutarch  and  Justin  are  more  brief ; 
but  coincide  in  the  same  general 
view,  and  not  in  that  of  Arrian. 
Polysenus  again  (iv.  3,  12)  gives 
something  different  from  all. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  narra- 
tive of  Diodorus  is  (in  its  basis, 
and  striking  off  rhetorical  ampli- 
fications) more  credible  than  that 
of  Arrian.  Admitting  the  attack 
made  by  Perdikkas,  I  conceive  it 
to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  Alexander.  I  cannot 
think  it  probable  that  Perdikkas 
attacked  without  orders,  or  that 
Thebes  was  captured  with  little 
resistance.  It  was  captured  by  one 
assault  (^schinSs  adv.  Ktesiph.  p. 
524),  but  by  an  assault  well  com- 
bined and  stoutly  contested— not 
by  one  begun  without  preparation 
or  order,  and  successful  after 
hardly  any  resistance.  Alexander, 
after  having  offered  what  he  thought 
liberal  terms,  was  not  the  man  to 
shrink  from  carrying  his  point  by 
force;  nor  would  the  Thebans 
have  refused  those  terms,  unless 
their  minds  had  been  made  up  for 
strenuous  and  desperate  defence, 
without  hope  of  ultimate  success. 
What  authority  Diodorus  follow- 
5d,  we  do  not  know.  He  may 
lave  followed  Kleitarchus,  a  con- 
emporary  and  an  iEolian,  who 
nust  have  had  good  means  of  in- 
ormation  respecting  such  an  event 
18  the  capture  of  Thebes  (see  Geier, 
Uexaudri  M.  Historiarum  Scrip- 
ores   setate   suppares,   Lips.    1814, 


p.  6-152;  and  Vossius,  De  Histori- 
cis  Graecis,  i.  x.  p.  90,  ed.  "Wester- 
mann).  I  have  due  respect  for  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy,  but  I  cannot 
go  along  with  Geier  and  other 
critics  who  set  aside  all  other 
witnesses,  even  contemporary,  re- 
specting Alexander,  as  worthy  of 
little  credit,  unless  where  such 
witnesses  are  confirmedby  Ptolemy 
or  Aristobulus.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  Ptolemy  did  not  compose 
his  book  until  after  he  became  king 
of  Egypt,  in  306  B.C.;  nor  indeed 
until  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in 
301,  according  to  Geier  (p.  1) ;  at 
least  twenty-nine  years  after  the 
sack  of  Thebes.  Moreover,  Pto- 
lemy was  not  ashamed  of  what 
Geier  calls  (p.  11)  the  "pious  fraud'» 
of  announcing,  that  two  speaking 
serpents  conducted  the  array  of 
Alexander  to  the  holy  precinct  of 
Zeus  Ammon  (Arrian,  iii.  3). 
Lastly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
depositions  which  are  found  in 
other  historians,  but  not  in  Pto- 
lemy and  Aristobulus,  relate  prin- 
cipally to  matters  discreditable  to 
Alexander.  That  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus  forgot  or  omitted,  is 
in  my  judgement  far  more  prob- 
able, than  that  other  historians 
invented.  Admiring  biographers 
would  easily  excuse  themselves 
for  refusing  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  such  acts  as  the  massacre  of 
the  Branchidae,  or  the  dragging  of 
the  wounded  Batis  at  Gaza. 
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their  commanding  officer  and  seventy  men  slain.  In  pur- 
suing these  bowmen,  the  ranks  of  the  Thebans  became 
somewhat  disordered,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  resist 
the  steady  charge  of  the  Macedonian  guards  and  heavy  in- 
fantry coming  up  in  support.  They  were  brol<en,  and 
pushed  back  into  the  city;  their  rout  being  rendered  still 
more  complete  by  a  sally  of  the  Macedonian  gcimson  out 
of  the  Kadmeia.  The  assailants  being  victorious  on  this 
side,  the  Thebans  who  were  maintaining  the  combat  without 
the  gates  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  advancing 
Macedonians  forced  their  way  into  the  town  along  with 
them.  "Within  the  town,  however,  the  fighting  still  conti- 
nued ;  the  Thebans  resisting  in  organised  bodies  as  long 
as  they  could;  and  when  broken,  still  resisting  even  single- 
handed.  None  of  the  military  population  sued  for  mercy; 
most  of  them  were  slain  in  the  streets;  but  a  few  cavalry 
and  infantry  cut  their  way  out  into  the  plain  and  escaped. 
The  fight  now  degenerated  into  a  carnage.  The  Macedo- 
nians with  their  Paeonian  contingents  were  incensed  with 
the  obstinate  resistance;  while  various  Greeks  serving  as 
auxiliaries— Phokians,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  Plat aeans, 
— had  to  avenge  ancient  and  grievous  injuries  endured  from 
Thebes.  Such  furious  feelings  were  satiated  by  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  of  all  who  came  in  their  way,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex — old  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  houses  and  even  in  temples.  This  wholesale  slaughter 
was  accompanied  of  course  by  all  the  plunder  and  manifold 
outrage  with  which  victorious  assailants  usually  reward 
themselves.! 

More  than  five  hundred  Macedonians  are  asserted  to 
Thebes  is  have  been  slain,  and  six  thousand  Thebans. 
T*heban*^^  Thirty  thousand  captives  were  collected.  2  The 
captives  final  destiny  of  these  captives,  and  of  Thebes 
^1^*^  **•  th  i^^^lfj  was  submitted  by  Alexander  to  the  Or- 
territory  chomenians,  Plataeans,  Phokians,  and  other 
amon^"t*he  ^^^^^^^^  auxiliaries  in  the  assault.  He  must 
neighbour-  havc  known  well  beforehand  what  the  sentence 
ing  cities,  of  such  judges  would  be.  They  pronounced, 
that  the  city  of  Thebes  should  be  razed  to  the  ground: 
that  the  Kadmeia  alone  should  be  maintained,  as  a  military 

•  Arrian,  i.  8;  Diodor.  xvii.  12, 13.      (Alexand.  H)   agree   in  giving  the 
'  Diodorus  (xvii.l4)  and  Plutarch      totals  of  COOO  and  30,000. 
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post  with  Macedonian  garrison  :  that  the  Theban  territory- 
should  be  distributed  among  the  allies  themselves:  that 
Orchoraenus  and  Plataea  should  be  rebuilt  and  fortified: 
that  all  the  captive  Thebans,  men,  women,  and  children, 
should  be  sold  as  slaves — excepting  only  priests  and 
priestesses,  and  such  as  were  connected  by  recognised  ties 
of  hospitality  with  Philip  or  Alexander,  or  such  as  had  been 
proxeni  of  the  Macedonians:  that  the  Thebans  who  had 
escaped  should  be  proclaimed  outlaws,  liable  to  arrest  and 
death,  wherever  they  were  found;  and  that  every  Grecian 
city  should  be  interdicted  from  harbouring  them,  i 

This  overwhelming  sentence,  in  spite  of  an  appeal 
for  lenity  by  a  Theban  2  named  Kleadas,  was   The  Kad- 
passed  by  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  of  Alexander,  meia  is 
and  executed  by  Alexander  himself,  who  made   ^s^a^^^*^ 
but  one  addition  to  the  excepting  clauses.     He  Macedonian 
left  the  house  of  Pindar  standing,  and  spared   '^^g^^*"^ 
the  descendants  of  the  poet.    "With  these  reser-   Retribution 
ves,  Thebes  was  effaced  from  the  earth.     The  ^^"^^^jj'g® 
Theban  territory  was  partitioned  among  the   fromOrcho- 
recoustituted  cities  of  Orchomenus  and  Plataea.  p^^JJ^^^^  *^^ 
Nothing,  except  the  Macedonian  military  post 
at  the  Kadmeia,  remained  to  mark  the  place  where  the 
chief  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy  had  once  stood.     The 
captives  were  all  sold,  and  are  said  to  have  yielded  440 
talents;  large  prices  being  offered  by  bidders  from  feelings 
of  hostility  towards  the  city. 3     Diodorus  tells  us  that  this 
sentence  was  passed  by  the  general  synod  of  Greeks.   But 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  synod,  sub- 
servient though  it  was  sure  to  be  when  called  upon  to 
deliberate  under  the  armed  force  of  Alexander,  could  be 
brought  to  sanction  such  a  ruin  upon  one  of  the  first  and 
most  ancient  Hellenic  cities.     For  we  learn  from  Arrian 
that  the  question  was  discussed  and  settled  only  by  the 
Grecian  auxiliaries  who  had  taken  part  with  Alexander;* 
and  that  the  sentence  therefore  represents  the  bitter  anti- 
pathies   of  the   Orchomenians,   Plataeans,  &c.     Without 
doubt,  these  cities  had  sustained  harsh  and  cruel  treatment 

*  Arrian,  i.  9  ;  Diodor,  xvii.  14.       tenditur." 

'  Justin,  xi.  4.  *  Arrian,   i,  9,  13.    ToT?  8s  jisxa- 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  14;  Justin,  xi.  4:  oyoOai  tou  ipYou  ^u(jL|x(iyoi;,  ol;  Bf] 
"pretium  non  ex  ementiuin  com-  xal  ir.i^:pz'\l^^  'A).£;av5po?  xi  xaxa 
mode,  Bed  ex  inimicorum  odio  ex-  xi;  6r(3a<;  5ia9sivai,  £6o;£,  &c. 
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from  Thebes.  In  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  retri- 
bution upon  the  Thebans  was  merited.  Those  persons, 
however,  who  (as  Arrian  tells  us)  pronounced  the  cata- 
strophe to  be  a  divine  judgement  upon  Thebes  for  having 
joined  Xerxes  against  Greece  ^  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
— must  have  forgotten  that  not  only  the  Orchomenians, 
but  even  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  namesake  and  pre- 
decessor of  the  destroying  conqueror,  had  served  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  along  with  the  Thebans. 

Arrian  vainly  endeavours  to  transfer  from  Alexander 
Sentiments  ^0  the  minor  Boeotian  towns  the  odium  of  this 
cruel  destruction,  unparalleled  in  Grecian 
history  (as  he  himself  says),  when  we  look  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  city;  yet  surpassed  in  the 
aggregate  by  the  subversion  under  the  arms  of 
Philip,  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  free  Chalkidic 
cities,  thirteen  years  before.  The  known 
antipathy  of  these  Boeotians  was  invoked  by  Alexander 
to  colour  an  infliction  which  satisfied  at  once  his  sentiment^ 
by  destroying  an  enemy  who  defied  him — and  his  policy, 
by  serving  as  a  terrific  example  to  keep  down  other 
Greeks.  2  But  though  such  were  the  views  which  governed 
him  at  the  moment,  he  came  afterwards  to  look  back  upon 
the  proceeding  with  shame  and  sorrow.  The  shock  to 
Hellenic  feeling,  when  a  city  was  subverted,  arose  not 
merely  from  the  violent  extinction  of  life,  property,  liberty, 
and  social  or  political  institutions — but  also  from  the  ob- 
literation of  legends  and  the  suppression  of  religious 
observances,  thus  wronging  and  provoking  the  local  Gods 
and  heroes.  We  shall  presently  find  Alexander  himself 
sacrificing  at  Ilium,  3  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of 


of  Alexan- 
der, at  the 
time  and 
afterwards, 
respecting 
the  de- 
struction 
of  Thebes. 


*  Arrian,  i.  9,  10.  He  informs  us 
(i.  9,  12)  that  there  were  many  pre- 
vious portents  which  foreshadowed 
this  ruin:  Diodorus  (xvii.  10),  on 
the  contrary,  enumerates  many  pre- 
vious signS;  all  tending  to  en- 
courage the  Thebans. 

*  Plutarch,  Alex.  11.  tj  (jiev  niXi^ 
•^Xu)  xal  Si7pitao9eiao  xaxeaxa^pv],  to 
jiev  8Xov  itp'>a5oxi^ffavTo«  aoTou  tooc 
'EXXtjva;  icotSei  TTjXixo'Jttp  exTcXaYiv- 
Tac  xal  itTrjSotvTa?  dTptjj.fyffeiv,  &XXu)c 
-zz    xal    xaXXu))Ti(ja|jL£vo'J     yapl^^euQai 


Toi?  Tu)v  aufji[jLiyu>v  i•{xXrl^laa\.•^. 

»  Arrian,  i.  11,  13,  To  illustrate 
farther  the  feeling  of  the  Greeks, 
respecting  the  wrath  of  the  Gods 
arising  from  the  discontinuance  of 
worship  where  it  had  been  long 
continued— I  transcribe  a  passage 
from  Colonel  Sleeman's  work  re- 
specting the  Hindoos^  whose  re- 
ligious feelings  are  on  so  many 
points  analogous  to  those  of  tb9 
Hellenes:— 

Human  sacrifices  were  certainly 
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Greece, 

Sympathy 

of  the 

Athenians 


Priam,  still  subsisting  and  efficacious,  against  himself  and 
his  race,  as  being  descended  from  Neoptolemus  the  slayer 
of  Priam.  By  his  harsh  treatment  of  Thebes,  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  wine,  said  to  have 
been  born  in  that  city,  and  one  of  the  principal  figures  in 
Theban  legend.  It  was  to  inspirations  of  the  offended 
Dionysus  that  Alexander  believed  himself  to  owe  that 
ungovernable  drunken  passion  under  which  he  afterwards 
killed  Kleitus,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  his  Macedonian 
soldiers  to  follow  him  farther  into  India.  ^  If  Alexander 
in  after  days  thus  repented  of  his  own  act,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  like  repugnance  was  felt  still  more  strongly  by 
others;  and  we  can  understand  the  sentiment  under  which, 
a  few  years  after  his  decease,  the  Macedonian  Kassander, 
son  of  Antipater,  restored  the  destroyed  city. 

At  the  time,  however,   the  effect  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  was  one  of  unmitigated   Extreme 
terror  throughout  the  Grecian  cities.     All  of  terror 
them  sought  to  make  their  peace  with  the  con- 
queror.    The    Arcadian   contingent   not   only 
returned  home  from  the  Isthmus,  but  even  con- 
demned their  leaders  to  death.     The  Eleians 
recalled  their  chief  macedonising  citizens  out   thr¥heban 
of  exile  into  ascendency  at  home.     Each  tribe   exiles. 
of  ^tolians    sent    envoys  to  Alexander,  entreating  for- 

offered  in  the  city  of  Saugor  during  priests  out 
the  whole  Mahratta  government,  reasoned  in 
up  to  the  year  1800 — when  they 
were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  local 
governor,  Assa  Sahib,  a  very  hu- 
mane man.  I  once  lieard  a  learned 
Brahmin  priest  say,  that  he  thought 
the  decline  of  his  (Assa  Sahib's) 
family  and  government  arose  from 
ihis  innovation.  'There  is  (said 
36)  no  sin  in  not  offering  human 
iacririces  to  the  Gods,  where  none 
lave  been  offered ;  but  where  the 
^ods  have  been  accustomed  to  them, 
hey  are  very  naturally  annoyed 
then  the  rite  is  abolished,  and  visit 
he  place  and  people  with  all  hinds 
f  calamity.''  The  priest  did  not 
eem  to  think  that  there  was  any- 
hing  singular  in  this  mode  of 
aasoning:  perhaps  three  Brahmin 

VOL.  XI. 


of   four  would    have 
the 


same  manner."  i 
(Sleeman,  Rambles  and  Recollec-  \ 
tions  of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.  \ 
ch.  XV,  p,  130.) 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  13:  compare 
Justin,  xi,  4 ;  and  IsokratSs  ad 
Philipp.  (Or,  V,  s.  35),  where  he 
recommends  Thebes  to  Philip  on 
the  ground  of  pre-eminent  worship 
towards  Herakles, 

It  deserves  notice,  that  while 
Alexander  himself  repented  of  the 
destruction  of  Thebes,  the  mace- 
donising orator  at  Athens  describes 
it  as  a  just,  though  deplorable 
penalty,  brought  by  the  Thebans 
upon  themselves  by  reckless  in- 
sanity of  conduct  (JEschines  adv. 
Ktesiph,  p,  524) 
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giveness  for  their  manifestations  against  him.   At  Athens, 
we  read  with  surprise,  that  on  the  very  day  when  Thebes 
was  assaulted  and  taken,  the  great  festival  of  Eleusinian 
Demeter,  with  its  multitudinous  procession  of  votaries 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  was  actually  taking  place,  at  a 
distance  of  two  days'  march  from  the  besieged  city.    Most 
Theban  fugitives  who  contrived  to  escape,  fled  to  Attica 
as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  communicating  to  the  Athen- 
ians their  own  distress  and  terror.    The  festival  was  forth- 
with suspended.     Every  one  hurried  within  the  walls  oi 
Athens,  ^  carrying  with  him  his  moveable  property  into  s 
state   of  security.     Under  the  general  alarm   prevalent 
that  the  conqueror  would  march  directly  into  Attica,  anc 
under  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  defence,  the  person; 
both  most  alarmed  and  most  in  real  danger  were,  of  course 
Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Charidemus,  and  those  others  whc 
had  been  loudest  in  speech  against  Macedonia,  and  hat 
tried  to  prevail  on  the  Athenians  to  espouse  openly  thi . 
cause  of  Thebes.   Yet  notwithstanding  such  terror  of  con 
sequences  to  themselves,  the  Athenians  afforded  shelte 
and  sympathy  to  the  miserable  Theban  fugitives.     The; 
continued  to  do  this  even  when  they  must  have  knowi 
that  they  were  contravening  the  edict  of  proscription  jus 
sanctioned  by  Alexander. 

Shortly  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  that  monard 
Alexander  with  a  menacing  letter,  formally  demanding  th 
demands  Surrender  of  eight  or  ten  leading  citizens  o 
rendW'of  Athens — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperide.' 
the  chief  Polyeuktus,  Moerokles,  Diotimus,2  Ephialte; 
donian**'*'  ^^^^  Charidemus.  Of  these  the  first  four  wer 
leaders  at  eminent  orators,  the  last  two  military  men;  a 
MemoT&hie  strenuous  advocates  of  an  anti-Macedonia 
debate  at  policy.  Alexander  in  his  letter  denounced  th 
The^del  t®^  ^s  the  causes  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  t 
niand  the  offensive  resolutions  which  had  been  adopte 

refused.       ^^  Athens  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  even  ( 

'  Arrian,  i.  10,  4.  Diotimus,  except  that  Demosthen 

*  The  name  of  Diotimus  is  men-  (De  Coronft,  p.  264)  alludes  to  hi 

tioned  by  Arrian  (i.  10,  6),  but  not  along  with  Charidemus,  as  havii 

by   Plutarch;   who   names    Demon  received  an  expression  of  gratitu 

instead  of  him  (Plutarch;  Demosth.  from  the  people,  in  requital  for 

c.  23),  and  Kallisthenfis  instead  of  present  of   shields  which  he   b. 

Hyperidfis.  We  knownothing  about  made.   He  is  mentioned  also,  alo) 
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the  recent  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Thebans.i  This 
momentous  summons,  involving  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  public  debate  at  Athens,  was  submitted  to  the 
assembly.  A  similar  demand  had  just  been  made  upon 
the  Thebans,  and  the  consequences  of  refusal  were  to  be 
read  no  less  plainly  in  the  destruction  of  their  city  than  in 
the  threats  of  the  conqueror.  That  even  under  such  trying 
circumstances,  neither  orators  nor  people  failed  in  courage 
— we  know  as  a  general  fact;  though  we  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage (as  Livy  had  in  his  time)  of  reading  the  speeches 
made  in  the  debate.  2  Demosthenes,  insisting  that  the  fate 
of  the  citizens  generally  could  not  be  severed  from  that  of 
the  specific  victims,  is  said  to  have  recounted  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  the  old  fable — of  the  wolf  requiring  the 
sheep  to  make  over  to  him  their  protecting  dogs,  as  a  con- 
dition of  peace — and  then  devouring  the  unprotected  sheep 
forthwith.  He,  and  those  demanded  along  with  him, 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  people,  in  whose  cause  alone 
they  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  Phokion 
on  the  other  hand — silent  at  first,  and  rising  only  under 
constraint  by  special  calls  from  the  popular  voice — con- 
tended that  there  was  not  force  enough  to  resist  Alexander, 
and  that  the  persons  in  question  must  be  given  up.  He 
even  made  appeal  to  themselves  individually,  reminding 
them  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus, 
memorable  in  Attic  legend — and  calling  on  them  to  sur- 
render themselves  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
public  calamity.  He  added,  that  he  (Phokion)  would 
rejoice  to  offer  up  either  himself,  or  his  best  friend,  if  by 
such  sacrifice  he  could  save  the  city.  3  Lykurgus,  one  of 
the  orators  whose  extradition  was  required,  answered  this 
speech  of  Phokion  with  vehemence  and  bitterness ;  and  the 
public  sentiment  went  along  with  him,  indignantly  repudi- 
ating Phokion's  advice.     By  a  resolute  patriotism  highly 

with  CharidSmus  and  others,  in  the  versus  quem  Athenis,  in   civitate 

third  of  the  Demosthenic  epistles,  fract&  Macedonum  armis,  cernente 

p.  1482.  turn  maxima  prope  fumantes  The- 

'  Arrian,   i.  10,  6;  Plutarch,  Vit.  barum   ruinas,    concionari     libere 

X.  Orat.  p.  847.     e^igTSi   aOxov  (De-  ausi    sint    homines,  — id    quod    ex 

mo8then§8)   d;teiXu)v  el  (jltj  5oir)aav.  monumentis  orationum  patet,"  &c, 

Diodor.xvii.  16;  Plutarch,  Demosth,  *  Plutarch,  Phokion,   9-17;   Dio- 

23.  dor,  xvii.  15. 


Livy,  ix.  18.  "(Alexander),  ad- 
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honourable  at  this  trying  juncture,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  persons  demanded  should  not  be  surrendered.  ^ 

On  the  motion  of  Demades,  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Alexander,  deprecating  his  wrath  against  the 
ten,  and  engaging  to  punish  them  by  judicial 
sentence,  if  any  crime  could  be  proved  against 
them.  Demades,  who  is  said  to  have  received 
from  Demosthenes  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  under- 
took this  mission.  But  Alexander  was  at  first 
inexorable;  refusing  even  to  hear  the  envoys, 
and  persisting  in  his  requisition.  It  was  only 
by  the  intervention  of  a  second  embassy,  headed 
by  Phokion,  that  a  remission  of  terms  was  ob- 
tained. Alexander  was  persuaded  to  withdraw 
his  requisition,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
banishment  of  Charidemus  and  Ephialtes,  the  two  anti- 
Macedonian  military  leaders.  Both  of  them  accordingly, 
and  seemingly  other  Athenians  with  them,  passed  into 
Asia,  where  they  took  service  under  Darius.  2 

It  was  indeed  no  part  of  Alexander's  plan  to  under- 


Embassy  of 
the  Athe- 
nians to 
Alexander. 
He  is  per- 
suaded to 
acquiesce 
in  the 
refusal, 
and  to  be 
satisfied 
with  the 
banishment 
of  Chari- 
demus and 
Ephialtes. 


•  Diodor.  xvii.  15.  '0  6e  S'^fxo? 
TOOTov  (jiev  (Phokion)  xoi?  9opu[ioi(; 
e^efiaXe,  upoaivTioc  dxoucuv  tou?  X6- 

*  Arrian,  i.  10,  8;  Diodor.  xvii. 
15;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  17;  Justin, 
xi.  4;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth. 
p.  26. 

Arrian  states  that  the  visit  of 
Demad§s  with  nine  other  Athenian 
envoys  to  Alexander,  occurred 
prior  to  the  demand  of  Alexander 
for  the  extradition  of  the  ten 
citizens.  He  (Arrian)  affirms  that 
immediately  on  hearing  the  capture 
of  Thebes,  the  Athenians  passed 
a  vote,  on  the  motion  of  Demadds, 
to  send  ten  envoys,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  satisfaction  that 
Alexander  had  come  safely  from 
the  lUyrians,  and  that  he  had 
punished  the  Thebans  for  their 
revolt.  Alexander  (according  to 
Arrian)  received  this  mission  cour- 
teously, but  replied  by  sending  a 
letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  in- 


sisting on  the  surrender  of  the  ten 
citizens. 

Now  both  DiodoruB  and  Plutarch 
represent  the  mission  of  Demades 
as  posterior  to  the  demand  made 
by  Alexander  for  the  ten  citizens  ; 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  meet 
and  deprecate  that  demand. 

In  my  judgement,  Arrian's  tale 
is  the  less  credible  of  the  two.  I 
think  it  highly  improbable  that 
the  Athenians  would  by  public 
vote  express  satisfaction  that  Alex- 
ander had  punished  the  Thebans 
for  their  revolt.  If  the  maccdon- 
ising  party  at  Athens  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  so  ignominious 
a  vote,  they  would  also  have  been 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  sub- 
sequent proposition  of  Phokion — 
that  the  ten  citizens  demanded 
should  be  surrendered.  The  fact, 
that  the  Athenians  afforded  willing 
shelter  to  the  Theban  fugitives,  is 
a  farther  reason  for  disbelieving 
this  alleged  vote. 
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take  a  siege  of  Athens,  which  might  prove  long  and  difficult, 
since  the  Athenians  had  a  superior  naval  force,  with  the 
sea  open  to  them,  and  the  chance  of  effective  support  from 
Persia.  When  therefore  he  saw  that  his  demand  for  the 
ten  orators  would  be  firmly  resisted,  considerations  of 
policy  gradually  overcame  his  wrath,  and  induced  him  to 
relax. 

Phokion  returned  to  Athens  as  the  bearer  of  Alexan- 
der's concessions,  thus  relieving  the  Athenians 
from  extreme  anxiety  and  peril.     His  influence  '"J^jf'^^.® 
— already  great  and  of  long  standing,  since  for  in  obtain- 
years  past  he  had  been  perpetually  re-elected   ing  tbese 
general — became  greater  than  ever,  while  that  terms— his 
of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti-Macedonian   increased 
orators  must  have   been  lowered.     It  was  no   arithena.^ 
mean  advantage  to  Alexander,  victorious  as  he 
was,  to  secure  the  incorruptible  Phokion  as  leader  of  the 
macedonising  party  at  Athens.  His  projects  against  Persia 
were  mainly  exposed  to  failure  from  the  possibility   of 
opposition    being   raised  against  him  in  Greece  by  the 
agency  of  Persian  money  and  ships.      To  keep  Athens 
out  of  such  combinations,  he  had  to  rely  upon  the  per- 
sonal influence  and  party  of  Phokion,  whom  he  knew  to 
have  always  dissuaded  her  from  resistance  to  the  ever- 
growing aggrandisement  of  his  father  Philip.     In  his  con- 
versation with  Phokion  on  the  intended  Asiatic  expedition, 
Alexander  took  some  pains  to  flatter  the  pride  of  Athens 
by  describing  her  as  second  only  to  himself,  and  as  entitled 
to  the  headship  of  Greece,  in  case  anything  should  happen 
to  him.  1     Such  compliments  were  suitable  to  be  repeated 
in  the  Athenian  assembly:  indeed  the  Macedonian  prince 
might  naturally  prefer  the  idea  of  Athenian  headship  to 
that  of  Spartan,  seeing  that  Sparta  stood  aloof  from  him, 
an  open  recusant. 

The  animosity  of  Alexander  being  appeased,  Athens 
resumed  her  position  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
federacy under  his  imperial  authority.  Without     (Autumn), 
visiting  Attica,  he  now  marched  to  the  Isthmus   Alexander 
of  Corinth,  where  he  probably  received  from   ^  2^^^-^^^ 
various  Grecian  cities  deputations  deprecating   of  the  ^^^'^ 
his  displeasure,  and  proclaiming  their  submis-   G^recian 
Bion  to  his  imperial  authority.     He  alsoprob-  Srview 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  17;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  13. 
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with  the  ^^^y  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Grecian 
philosopher  synod,  where  he  would  dictate  the  contingents 
Diogenes,  required  for  his  intended  Asiatic  expedition 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  To  the  universal  deference  and 
submission  which  greeted  him,  one  exception  was  found 
— the  Cynic  philosopher  Diogenes,  who  resided  at  Corinth, 
satisfied  with  a  tub  for  shelter,  and  with  the  coarsest 
and  most  self-denying  existence.  Alexander  approached 
him  with  a  numerous  suite,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished 
for  anything;  upon  which  Diogenes  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied,— "Nothing,  except  that  you  would  stand  a  little 
out  of  my  sunshine."  Both  the  philosopher  and  his 
reply  provoked  laughter  from  the  bystanders,  but  Alex- 
ander himself  was  so  impressed  with  the  independent 
and  self-sufficing  character  manifested,  that  he  exclaimed, 
— "If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes."  ^ 

Having  visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received 
or  extorted  from  the  priestess  2  an  answer  bearing  fa- 
vourable promise  for  his  Asiatic  schemes,  he  returned 
to  Macedonia  before  the  winter.  The  most  important 
permanent  effect  of  his  stay  in  Greece  was  the  recon- 
B.o.  335-334  stitution  of  Boeotia;  that  is,  the  destruction  of 
(Winter).  Thebcs,  and  the  reconstitution  of  Orchomenus, 
Ee-consti-  Thespise,  and  Plataea,  dividing  between  them  the 
Orchomet  Theban  territory;  all  guarded  and  controlled  by 
nus  and  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  It  would 
Ee^urn  of  have  been  interesting  to  learn  some  details  about 
Alexander  this  process  of  destruction  and  restitution  of  the 
to  Peiia.  Boeotian  towns ;  a  process  not  only  calling  forth 
strong  manifestations  of  sentiment,  but  also  involving  im- 
portant and  difficult  questions  to  settle.  But  unfortunately  we 
are  not  permitted  to  know  anything  beyond  the  general  fact. 

Alexander  left  Greece  for  Bella  in  the  autumn  of  335 
B.C.,  and  never  saw  it  again. 

It  appears,  that  during  this  summer,  while  he  was 
occupied  in  his  Illyrian  and  Theban  operations, 
Miiitar  *^®  Macedonian  force  under  Parmenio  in  Asia 

operations  had  had  to  Contend  against  a  Persian  army,  of 
nio^i^nTsia  ^^^^^  mercenaries,  commanded  by  Memnon  the 
Minor  Bhodian.     Parmenio,  marching  into  -^olis,  be- 

Mem°^*  sieged  and  took  Grynium;  after  which  he  at- 
emnon.       ^j^^jj^g^j  Pitane,  but  was  compelled  by  Memnon 

•  Plutarch,  Alex.  14.  *  Plutarch,  Alex.  14. 
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to  raise  the  siege.  Memnon  even  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Macedonian  force  under  Kallas  jn  the  Troad,  com- 
pelling them  to  retire  to  Hhoeteum.  But  he  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  surprise  Kyzikus,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  plundering  the  adjoining  territory,  i  It  is 
affirmed  that  Darius  was  engaged  this  summer  in  making 
large  preparations,  naval  as  well  as  military,  to  resist  the 
intended  expedition  of  Alexander.  Yet  all  that  we  hear  of 
what  was  actually  done  implies  nothing  beyond  a  moder- 
ate force. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  7. 
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CHAPTER  XCII. 

ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER. 

A  TBAB  and  some  months  had  sufficed  for  Alexander  to 
335  334    ^^^®  *  ^^^*  display  of  his  energy  and  military 

skill,  destined  for  achievements  yet  greater; 
and  to  crush  the  growing  aspirations  for  freedom  among 
Greeks  on  the  south,  as  well  as  among  Thracians  on  the 
north,  of  Macedonia.  The  ensuing  winter  was  employed 
in  completing  his  preparations ;  so  that  early  in  the  spring 
of  334  B.C.,  his  army  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Asia  was 
mustered  between  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  while  his  fleet 
was  at  hand  to  lend  support. 

The  whole  of  Alexander's  remaining  life — from  his 
jj^  .  crossing  the  Hellespont  in  March  or  April  334 

Aiei"ander'8  B.C.  to  his  death  at  Babylon  in  June  323  b.c, 
reign  the  eleven  years  and  two  or  three  months — was 
GreecTis  passcd  in  Asia,  amidst  unceasing  military  oper- 
near^  a       ations,    and    ever-multiplied    conquests.      He 

never  lived  to  revisit  Macedonia ;  but  his  achieve- 
ments were  on  so  transcendent  a  scale,  his  acquisitions 
of  territory  so  unmeasured,  and  his  thirst  for  farther  ag- 
grandisement still  so  insatiate,  that  Macedonia  sinks  into 
insignificance  in  the  list  of  his  possessions.  Much  more 
do  the  Grecian  cities  dwindle  into  outlying  appendages 
of  a  newly-grown  Oriental  empire.  During  all  these  eleven 
years,  the  history  of  Greece  is  almost  a  blank,  except  here 
and  there  a  few  scattered  events.  It  is  only  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  that  the  Grecian  cities  again  awaken  into 
active  movement. 

The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  do  not  belong 

directly  and  literally  to  the  province  of  an 
extent  the  historian  of  Greece.  They  were  achieved  by 
Asiaticpro-  armics  of  which  the  general,  the  principal  offi- 
Aiexander  cers,  and  most  part  of  the  soldiers,  were  Mace- 
beiongedto  donian.  The  Greeks  who  served  with  him  were 
hrsto'*^         only  auxiliaries,  along  with  the  Thracians  and 

Paeonians.     Though    more  numerous  than  all 
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the  other  auxiliaries,  they  did  not  constitute,  like  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks  in  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  the 
force  on  which  he  mainly  relied  for  victory.  His  chief- 
secretary,  Eumenes  of  Kardia,  was  a  Greek,  and  prob- 
ably most  of  the  civil  and  intellectual  functions  connect- 
ed with  the  service  were  also  performed  by  Greeks. 
Many  Greeks  also  served  in  the  army  of  Persia  against 
him,  and  composed  indeed  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
real  force  (disregarding  mere  numbers)  in  the  army  of 
Darius  than  in  that  of  Alexander.  Hence  the  expedition 
becomes  indirectly  incorporated  with  the  stream  of  Gre 
cian  history  by  the  powerful  auxiliary  agency  of  Greeks 
on  both  sides — and  still  more,  by  its  connexion  with  pre- 
vious projects,  dreams,  and  legends  long  antecedent  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  Macedon — as  well  as  by  the  character 
which  Alexander  thought  fit  to  assume.  To  take  revenge 
on  Persia  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  to 
liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  been  the  scheme  of  the 
Spartan  Agesilaus,  and  of  thePheraean  Jason;  with  hopes 
grounded  on  the  memorable  expedition  and  safe  return 
of  the  Ten  Thousand.  It  had  been  recommended  by  the 
rhetor  Isokrates,  first  to  the  combined  force  of  Greece, 
while  yet  Grecian  cities  were  free,  under  the  joint  head- 
ship of  Athens  and  Sparta — next,  to  Philip  of  Macedon 
as  the  chief  of  united  Greece,  when  his  victorious  arms 
had  extorted  a  recognition  of  headship,  setting  aside 
both  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  enterprising  ambition  of 
Philip  was  well  pleased  to  be  nominatedchief  of  Greece 
for  the  execution  of  this  project.  From  him  it  passed 
to  his  yet  more  ambitious  son. 

Though  really  a  scheme  of  Macedonian  appetite  and  for 
Macedonian    aggrandisement,    the    expedition 
against  Asia  thus  becomes  thrust  into  the  series   lenic  pro- 
of Grecian  events,  under  the  Pan-hellenic  pre-   teuces  set 
tence  of  retaliation  for  the  long-past  insults  of  ander.  The 
Xerxes.     I  call  it  a  pretence,  because  it  had  real  feeling 
ceased  to  be  a  real  Hellenic  feeling,  and  served   Greeks  was 
now  two  different  purposes ;    first,  to  ennoble   adverse  to 
the  undei-taking  in  the  eyes  of  Alexander  him- 
self, whose  mind  was  very  accessible  to  religious  and  le- 
gendary sentiment,  and  who  willingly  identified  himself 
with  Agamemnon  or  Achilles,  immortalised  as  executors 
of  the  collective  vengeance  of  Greece  for  Asiatic  insult — - 
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next,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  Greeks  quiet  during  his  al 
sence.  He  was  himself  aware  that  the  real  sympathie 
of  the  Greeks  were  rather  adverse  than  favourable  to  hi 
success. 

Apart  from  this  body  of  extinct  sentiment,  ostenta 
Analogy  of  tiously  rekindled  for  Alexander's  purposes,  th 
position  of  the  Greeks  in  reference  to  his  Asia 
tic  conquests  was  very  much  the  same  as  tha 
of  the  German  contingents,  especially  those  o 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  who  served  i: 
the  grand  army  with  which  the  Emperor  Nape 
leon  invaded  Russia  in  1812.  They  had  m 
public  interest  in  the  victory  of  the  invadei 
which  could  end  only  by  reducing  them  to  stil 
greater  prostration.  They  were  likely  to  adhere  to  thei: 
leader  as  long  as  his  power  continued  unimpaired,  but  m 
longer.  Yet  Napoleon  thought  himself  entitled  to  reckoi 
upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  Frenchmen,  and  to  denounce 
the  Germans  in  the  service  of  Russia  as  traitors  who  ha( 
forfeited  the  allegiance  which  they  owed  to  him.  We  fine 
him  drawing  the  same  pointed  distinction  between  th( 
Russian  and  the  German  prisoners  taken,  as  Alexandei 
made  between  Asiatic  and  Grecian  prisoners.  These  Gre 
cian  prisoners  the  Macedonian  prince  reproached  as  guilty 
of  treason  against  the  proclaimed  statute  of  collective  Hel 
las,  whereby  he  had  been  declared  general  and  the  Persiar 
king  a  public  enemy,  i 


*  Arrian,  i.  16,  10  ;  i.  29,  9,  about 
the  Grecian  prisoners  taken  at  the 
victory  of  the  Granikus— Sjou;  5i 
a6-rd)v  alyfjL!xXd)TOUC  eXa^z,  tO'JTOo; 
8e  6fy(ja;  £v  7:e6ai<;,  el?  MaxsSovlav 
d7teue|ji']<ev  ^pYot^eoftai,  5ti  izapd  xi 
xoiv^  So^avxa  Toic'EXXrijiv/EXXrive; 
6vte;,  evavtla  t^  *EXXa5i  urep  t<I)v 
PapPapu)v  ejiiyovTo.  Also  iii.  23,  15, 
about  the  Gr  jcian  soldiers  serving 
with  the  Persians,  and  made  pris- 
oners in  Hyrkania  — 'ASixsiv  yap 
litYiXa  (said  Alexander)  to-jc  atpa- 
Teyofiivo'Jc  evavxia  x^  'EXXiSi  TiapA 
TOi?  PapPipoi?  napa  xi  SoYfi-axa  Tu)v 
*EXX;^vtov. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  1812, 
near    Moscow,     General    Winzin- 


gerode,  a  German  officer  in  th< 
Kussian  service, — with  his  aide-de 
camp  a  native  Russian,  Narishkin 
—became  prisoner  of  the  French 
He  was  brought  to  Napoleon- 
"At  the  sight  of  that  German  pen- 
eral,  all  the  secret  resent; 
of  Napoleon    took    fire.  'Wl 

you   (he  exclaimed)?  a  man 

out  country  1  When  I  was  at  w»; 
with  the  Austrians,  I  found  yoi 
in  their  ranks.  Austria  has  become 
my  ally,  and  you  have  enteret 
into  the  Russian  service.  Yoi 
have  been  one  of  the  warmest  in 
Btigators  of  the  presentwar.  Kover 
theless,  you  are  a  native  of  th- 
Confederation   of  the  Rhine :    yot 
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Hellas,  as  a  political  aggregate,  has  now  ceased  to 
exist,  except  in  so  far  as  Alexander  employs  the  Greece  an 
aame  for  his  own  purposes.  Its  component  appendage, 
members  are  annexed  as  appendages,  doubtless  able  appen- 
Df  considerable  value,  to  the  Macedonian  king-  ^*»®' *° . 
iom.  Fourteen  years  before  Alexander's  ac-  *^® 
session,  Demosthenes,  while  instigating  the  Athenians  to 
uphold  Olynthus  against  Philip,  had  told  them  i— "The 
Macedonian  power,  considered  as  an  appendage,  is  of  no 
mean  value ;  but  by  itself,  it  is  weak  and  full  of  embarrass- 
ments." Inverting  the  position  of  the  parties,  these  words 
represent  exactly  what  Greece  herself  had  become,  in  re- 
ference to  Macedonia  and  Persia,  at  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der's accession.  Had  the  Persians  played  their  game  with 
tolerable  prudence  and  vigour,  his  success  would  have  been 
measured  by  the  degree  to  which  he  could  appropriate 
orrecian  force  to  himself,  and  withhold  it  from  his  enemy. 

Alexander's  memorable  and  illustrious  manifestations, 
on  which  we  are  now  entering,  are  those,  not  of  Extraordi- 
fche  ruler  or  politician,  but  of  the  general  and  nary  miii- 
:he  soldier.  In  this  character  his  appearance  mentTand " 
forms  a  sort  of  historical  epoch.  It  is  not  mere-  capacity  of 
y  in  soldierlike  qualities — in  the  most  forward  le^^nder. 
ind  even  adventurous  bravery — in  indefatigable  personal 
ictivity,  and  in  endurance  as  to  hardship  and  fatigue, — 
:hat  he  stands  preeminent;  though  these  qualities  alone, 
>vhen  found  in  a  king,  act  so  powerfully  on  those  under  his 
command,  that  they  suffice  to  produce  great  achievements, 
iven  when  combined  with  generalship  not  surpassing 
he  average  of  his  age.  But  in  generalship,  Alexander 
-vas  yet  more  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries.     His 

ire    my   subject.    You   are  not   an  he  was   liberated  by  the  Cossacks 

>rdinary  enemy:    you  are  a  rebel:  during    his    passage    into   France: 

have  a  right  to  bring  you  to  trial,  but  the  language  of  Napoleon  ex- 

rens    d'armes,    seize    this    man!'  presses   just    the    same    sentiment 

Then  addressing  the  aide-de-camp  as  that  of  Alexander   towards  the 

)f  Winzingerode,  Napoleon   said,  captive  Greeks. 

As    for    you,    Count   Narishkin,  I  *  Demosth.     Olynth.     ii.     p.    14. 

lave  nothing  to  reproach  you  with  :  "OXux;  fjisv  -jfoip  yj  Max£5ovixr)  SovajAi; 

'ou  are  a  Russian,    you  are  doing  xal  dpyjl)  ev  (jisv  it  p  o  jGt^xt]  ?  fx  spei 

'Our  duty.'"     (S^gur's  Account  of  eoTi  th:  oi  ajxixpa,  olov  Ou^pfs  7to8' 

he  Campaign  in  Russia,  book  ix.  Opiiv   eui    TijxoQsou   Ttpo?    'GXuvQiou? 

■h.  vi.  p.  132.)  ....    o6tt!]    6s    xaQ'    aoTrjv   djQevii]? 

These    threats    against    Winzin-  xol  noXXcLv  xax(bv  esxl  fxsffTij. 
jerode  were  not  realised,  because 
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strategic  combinations,  his  employment  of  different  descrij 
tions  of  force  conspiring  towards  one  end,  his  long-sighte 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  campaigns,  his  constant  fori 
sight  and  resource  against  new  difficulties,  together  wit 
rapidity  of  movement  even  in  the  worst  country — all  on 
scale  of  prodigious  magnitude — are  without  parallel  i 
ancient  history.  They  carry  the  art  of  systematic  an 
scientific  warfare  to  a  degree  of  efficiency,  such  as  eve 
successors  trained  in  his  school  were  unable  to  keep  u 
unimpaired. 

"We  must  recollect  however  that  Alexander  found  th  i 
^  .  Macedonian  military  system  built  up  by  Philij 
Grecian^  ^^  and  had  only  to  apply  and  enlarge  it.  As  tram 
^B.T{a.Te,  mitted  to  him,  it  embodied  the  accumulated  re 
and  contri-  sult  and  matured  fruit  of  a  series  of  successiv 
^^"^o'^y  Jo  improvements,  applied  by  Grecian  tacticians  t 
organiza"^  the  primitive  Hellenic  arrangements.  Durin, , 
tion  of         the  sixty  years  before  the  accession  of  Alexac 

Macedonia,    j         ,1     *^      .      p  u    j  i.  •  i 

der,  the  art  oi  war  had  been  conspicuously  pro 
gressive — to  the  sad  detriment  of  Grecian  political  freedon 
"Everything  around  us  (says  Demosthenes  addressing  th 
people  of  Athens  in  342  b.c.)  has  been  in  advance  for  som 
years  past — nothing  is  like  what  it  was  formerly — but  nc 
where  is  the  alteration  and  enlargement  more  conspicuou 
than  in  the  affairs  of  war.  Formerly,  the  LacedaemoniaD 
as  well  as  other  Greeks  did  nothing  more  than  invade  eacl 
other's  territory,  during  the  four  or  five  summer  monthf 
with  their  native  force  of  citizen  hoplites:  in  winter  the; 
stayed  at  home.  But  now  we  see  Philip  in  constant  actior 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  attacking  all  around  him,  no 
merely  with  Macedonian  hoplites,  but  with  cavalry,  ligh 
infantry,  bowmen, 'foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  and  sieg' 
batteries."  i 

I  have  in  several  preceding  chapters  dwelt  upon  thi 
progressive  change  in  the  character  of  Grecian  soldiership 
At  Athens,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  burg 
hers  had  become  averse  to  hard  and  active  military  ser 
vice.  The  use  of  arms  had  passed  mainly  to  professiona 
soldiers,  who,  without  any  feeling  of  citizenship),  serve( 
wherever  good  pay  was  offered,  and  became  immensely 

>  Demosth.    Pbilipp.    iii.    p.   123,     said    by   the    orator,    not    strictl; 
124;  compare  Olynth.  ii.   p.   22.    I     adhering  to  his  words, 
give  here  the  substance  of  what  in 
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nultiplied,  to  the  detriment  and  danger  of  Grecian  society.  * 
yiany  of  these  mercenaries  were  hghtly  armed — peltasts 
lerved  in  combination  with  the  hoplites.2  Iphikrates 
rreatly  improved  and  partly  re-armed  the  peltasts;  whom 
le  employed  conjointly  with  hoplites  so  effectively  as  to 
,stonish  his  contemporaries.  3  His  innovation  was  farther 
ieveloped  by  the  great  military  genius  of  Epaminondas ; 
rho  not  only  made  infantry  and  cavalry,  light-armed  and 
eavy-armed,  conspire  to  one  scheme  of  operations,  but 
Iso  completely  altered  the  received  principles  of  battle- 
lanceuvring,  by  concentrating  an  irresistible  force  of  attack 
n  one  point  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  keeping  the  rest  of 
is  own  line  more  on  the  defensive.  Besides  these  import- 
Qt  improvements,  realised  by  generals  in  actual  practice, 
itelligent  officers  like  Xenophon  embodied  the  results  of 
leir  military  experience  in  valuable  published  criticisms." 
uch  were  the  lessons  which  the  Macedonian  Philip  learnt 
ad  applied  to  the  enslavement  of  those  Greeks,  especially 


'  Isokrates,  in  several  of  his  dis- 
urses,  notes  the  gradual  increase 
these  mercenaries — men  -without 
gular  means  of  subsistence,  or 
:ed  residence,  or  civic  obliga- 
)ns.  Or,  iv.  (Panegyr.),  s.  195; 
•.  V.  (Philippus),  s.  112-142;  Or. 
ii.  (De  Pace),  s.  31-56. 
'  Xenoph.  Magist.  Equit.  ix,  4. 
5a  6'  iftli  xol  Aotx£Sai[jiovi.oi<  to 
itixov  dp^dtjievov  eoSoxifjieiv,  etcsI 
'Ou;  iitTtea?  itpoasXaPov  xal  dv  ~ai; 
Xon  TtoXeai  uavTaj^ou  xd  $evixo 
I)  ei>5oxi|jLOovTa. 

Compare  Demosth.  Philippic,  i,  p. 
Xenoph.   Hellenic,    iv.  4,  14; 
tkratfis,    Orat.  vii.   (Areopagit.), 
)3. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  im- 
)ved  arming  of  peltasts  intro- 
jed  by  Iphikratds,  see  Chap. 
.XV.  of  this  History.  Respect- 
tbese  improvements,  the  state- 
nts  both  of  Diodorus  (xv.  44) 
I  of  Nepos  are  obscure.  MM. 
9tow  and  Kochly  (in  their  valu- 
ework,  Geschichte  des  Griechi- 
en  Kriegswesens,  Aarau,  1852, 
ii.  p.  164)   have   interpreted  the 


statements  in  a  sense  to  which  I 
cannot  subscribe.  They  think  that 
Iphikrates  altered  not  only  the 
arming  of  peltasts,  but  also  that 
of  hoplites;  a  supposition,  which 
I  see  nothing  to  justify. 

*  Besides  the  many  scattered  re- 
marks in  the  Anabasis,  the  Cyro- 
psedia  is  full  of  discussion  and 
criticism  on  military  phsenomena. 
It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent 
Xenophon  had  present  to  his  mind 
all  the  exigences  of  war,  and  the 
different  ways  of  meeting  them. 
See  as  an  example,  Cyropaed.  vi. 
2;  ii.  1. 

The  work  on  sieges,  by  .ffineas 
(Poliorketica),  is  certainly  anterior 
to  the  military  improvements  of 
Philip  ofMacedon;  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  See 
the  preface  to  it  by  Riistow  and 
Kochly,  p.  8,  in  their  edition  of 
Die  Griechischen  Kriegsschriftstel- 
ler,  Leipz.  1853.  In  this  work,  al- 
lusion is  made  to  several  others, 
now  lost,  by  the  same  author  — 
DapaaxeuaoTiXT)  pi^Xo;,  IIoptaTixr) 
pijiXo?,  SxpaTOTreSeoTixT^,  &c. 
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of  the  Thebans,  from  whom  they  were  derived.  In  hii 
youth,  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  he  had  probably  conversec 
with  Epaminondas,  and  must  certainly  have  become  fami 
liar  with  the  Theban  military  arrangements.  He  had  everj 
motive,  not  merely  from  ambition  of  conquest,  but  ever 
from  the  necessities  of  defence,  to  turn  them  to  account 
and  he  brought  to  the  task  military  genius  and  aptitude  ol 
the  highest  order.  In  arms,  in  evolutions,  in  engines,  ir 
regimenting,  in  war-office  arrangements,  he  introduced 
important  novelties;  bequeathing  to  his  successors  the 
Macedonian  military  system,  which,  with  improvements  bj 
his  son,  lasted  until  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Rome 
near  two  centuries  afterwards. 

The  military  force  of  Macedonia,  in  the  times  anterioi 
Macedon-  *^  Philip,  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  thai 
ian  military  of  Thessaly,  in  a  well-armed  and  well-mountet 
befole^""^  cavalry,  formed  from  the  substantial  proprietors 
Philip.  of  the  country — and  in  a  numerous  assemblage 

firm'^ca^^  of  peltasts  or  light  infantry  (somewhat  analo 
yairy:  poor  gous  to  the  Thessalian  Penestse):  these  lattei 
infantry.  yj^e^e  the  rural  population,  shepherds  or  culti 
vators,  who  tended  sheep  and  cattle,  or  tilled  the  earth 
among  the  spacious  mountains  and  valleys  of  TJppei 
Macedonia.  The  Grecian  towns  near  the  coast,  and  th( 
few  Macedonian  towns  in  the  interior,  had  citizen-hoplitei 
better  armed;  but  foot  service  was  not  in  honour  amon^ 
the  natives,  and  the  Macedonian  infantry  in  their  genera 
character  were  hardly  more  than  a  rabble.  At  the  perio( 
of  Philip's  accession,  they  were  armed  with  nothing  bette; 
than  rusty  swords  and  wicker  shields,  noway  sufficient  t( 
make  head  against  the  inroads  of  their  Thracian  anc 
Illyrian  neighbours;  before  whom  they  were  constant!; 
compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  up  to  the  mountains,  i  Thei 
condition  was  that  of  poor  herdsmen,  half-naked  or  coverec 

*  See    the    striking    speech    ad-  t«   xol   TpipaXXoi?  xol  toI<   6fi6poi 

dressed  by   Alexander  to   the  dis-  Op^fSi,   x^'"K-'-*^°"J   H^^''  ^H-^"*  *'''^'  ''^ 

contented  Macedonian   soldiers,   a  SupBspojv  ^opeiv  £6u)xe,   xaxr^YaY*  ^ 

few   months   before   his  death,    at  ix  tu)v  opujv  e?  xa  ueSia,  aSiopidjfOO 

Opis  or  Susa  (Arrian,  vii.  9).  xoToaxi^oa?  xoi?  itpoa/tbpoic  xiJbv  P«f 

....   «l)iXiit7co(;    Yorp    itopa).a3(i>v  pdpcDv,  (ix;  (itj  xtupituv  *Tt  hiupoxijir 

Ofia?  itXavT^Toc  xoil  oitopou?,  jv  5i(p9«-  itioxtuovxa?  f^aXXov  ^  t^  olxslo  aptr 

potic  -ro'j?    roXXoo?   vsfiov-ac   ivo  xa  au)Ceo8ai  .... 

opT)    Ttpo^oxa    oaxi   6Xiya,   xoi   (urep  In  the  version  of  the  same  speM 

to6tu)v  xax«i)«  fjioxo|j.evou?  'IXXupioic  given   by   Curtius    (x.   10,   23),  W 
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only  with  hides,  and  eating  from  wooden  platters;  not 
much  different  from  that  of  the  population  of  Upper 
Macedonia  three  centuries  before,  when  first  visited  by 
Perdikkas  the  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when 
the  wife  of  the  native  prince  baked  bread  with  her  own 
hands,  i  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Macedonian  infant- 
ry was  thus  indifferent,  the  cavalry  of  the  country  was 
excellent,  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  the  war 
carried  on  by  Sparta  against  Olynthus  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards.  2  These  horsemen,  like  the  Thessalians, 
charged  in  compact  order,  carrying  as  their  principal  weap- 
on of  offence,  not  javelins  to  be  hurled,  but  the  short 
thrusting-pike  for  close  combat. 

Thus  defective  was  the  military  organization  which 
Philip  found.     Under  his  auspices  it  was  cast  Phuip  re- 
altogether  anew.  The  poor  and  hardy  Landwehr  arms  and 
of  Macedonia,  constantly  on  the  defensive  against   ge"g°fhe'^*' 
predatory  neighbours,  formed  an  excellent  ma-  infantry, 
terial  for  soldiers,  and  proved  not  intractable  JedoniS" 
to  the  innovations  of  a  warlike  prince.     They  pike  or 
were  placed  under  constant  training  in  the  re-   ^*"ssa. 
gular  rank  and  file  of  heavy  infantry:  they  were  moreover 
brought  to  adopt  a  new  description  of  arm,  not  only  in 
itself  very   difficult   to  manage,  but  also   comparatively 
useless  to  the  soldier  when  fighting  singlehanded,  and  only 
available  by  a  body  of  men  in  close  order,  trained  to  move 
or  stand  together.    The  new  weapon,  of  which  we  first 
hear  the  name  in  the  army  of  Philip,  was  the  sarissa — the 
Macedonian  pike  or  lance.     The  sarissa  was  used  both  by 
the  infantry  of  his  phalanx,  and  by  particular  regiments 
of  his  cavalry;  in  both  cases  it  was  long,  though  that  of 
the  phalanx  was  much  the  longer  of  the  two.  The  regiments 
of  cavalry  called  Sarissophori  or  Lancers  were  a  sort  of 
light-horse,  carrying  a  long  lance,  and  distinguished  from 
the  heavier  cavalry  intended  for  the  shock  of  hand  combat, 
who  carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike.    The  sarissa  of  this 

find,  "Modo  sub  Philippo  seminu-  army  of  Brasidas    and  Perdikkas, 

dis,    amicula  ex  purpura    sordent,  where    the    Macedonian   foot    are 

aurum  et  argentum  oculi  ferre  non  described  as  aXXo?  o[jliXo<:  tu)v  Pap- 

possunt:  lignea  enim  vasa  deside-  3dpu)v  noXui;. 

rant,    et   ex  cratibus   scuta  rubigi-  »  Herodot.  viii.  137. 

nemqne  gladiorum,"  Ac.  »  Thucyd.   ii.  100;   Xenoph.  Hel- 

Compare    the    description    given  len.  v.  2,  40-42. 
by    Thucydid§s,    iv.    124,     of    the 
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cavalry  may  have  been  fourteen  feet  in  length,  as  long  as 
the  Cossack  pike  now  is ;  that  of  the  infantry  in  phalanx 
was  not  less  than  twenty-one  feet  long.  This  dimension  is 
so  prodigious  and  so  unwieldy,  that  we  should  hardly  be- 
lieve it,  if  it  did  not  come  attested  by  the  distinct  assertion 
of  an  historian  like  Polybius. 

The  extraordinary  reach  of  the  sarissa  or  pike  consti- 
Macedon-  tuted  the  prominent  attribute  and  force  of  the 
ian phalanx  Macedonian  phalanx.  The  phalangites  were 
armed  and  drawn  up  in  files  generally  of  sixteen  deep,  each 
arrayed.  called  a  Lochus;  with  an  interval  of  three  feet 
between  each  two  soldiers  from  front  to  rear.  In  front  stood 
the  lochage,  a  man  of  superior  strength,  and  of  tried  mili- 
tary experience.  The  second  and  third  men  in  the  file,  as 
well  as  the  rearmost  man  who  brought  up  the  whole,  were 
also  picked  soldiers,  receiving  larger  pay  than  the  rest. 
Now  the  sarissa,  when  in  horizontal  position,  was  held  with 
both  hands  (distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the  pike  of 
the  Grecian  hoplite,  which  occupied  only  one  hand,  the  other 
being  required  for  the  shield),  and  so  held  that  it  projected 
fifteen  feet  before  the  body  of  the  pikeman;  while  the  hin- 
der portion  of  six  feet  was  so  weighted  as  to  make  the 
pressure  convenient  in  such  division.  Hence,  the  sarissa 
of  the  man  standing  second  in  the  file,  projected  twelve 
feet  beyond  the  front  rank;  that  of  the  third  man,  nine 
feet;  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ranks  respectively  six 
feet  and  three  feet.  There  was  thus  presented  a  quintuple 
series  of  pikes  by  each  file  to  meet  an  advancing  enemy. 
Of  these  five,  the  three  first  would  be  decidedly  of  greater 
projection,  and  even  the  fourth  of  not  less  projection,  than 
the  pikes  of  Grecian  hoplites  coming  up  as  enemies  to  the 
charge.  The  ranks  behind  the  fifth,  while  serving  to  sus- 
tain and  press  onward  the  front,  did  not  carry  the  sarissa 
in  a  horizontal  position,  but  slanted  it  over  the  shoulders 
of  those  before  them,  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  any  darts 
or  arrows  which  might  be  shot  over  head  from  the  rear 
ranks  of  the  enemy. > 

The  phalangite  (soldier  of  the  phalanx)  was  farther 
It  was  ori-  provided  with  a  short  sword,  a  circular  shield 
destined  to  ®^  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  a 
contend         breast-piece,  leggings,  and  a  kausia  or  broad- 

■  Respecting    the   length  of  the   pike    of  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
tee  Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 
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brimmed  hat  — the  head-covering  common  in  the   against  the 
Macedonian  army.     But  the  long  pikes  were  in   p""®??* ^ 

,       ,1     ji  •  r  J    r     ^  n  r    hoplites    as 

truth  the  mam  weapons  oi  detence  as  well  as  oi   organised 
offence.    They  were  destined  to  contend  against   ^y  Epami- 
the  charge  of  Grrecian  hoplites  with  the  one- 
handed  pike  and  heavy  shield;  especially  against  the  most 
formidable  manifestation  of  that  force,  the  deep  Theban 
column  organised  by  Epaminondas.    This  was  what  Philip 
had  to  deal  with,  at  his  accession,  as  the  irresistible  infantry 
of  Greece,  bearing  down  every  thing  before  it  by  thrust 
of  pike  and  propulsion  of  shield.     He  provided  the  means 
of  vanquishing  it,  by  training  his  poor  Macedonian  infantry 
to  the  systematic  use  of  the  long  two-handed  pike.     The 
Theban  column,  charging  a  phalanx  so  armed,  found  them- 
selves unable  to  break  into  the  array  of  protended  pikes, 
or  to  come  to  push  of  shield.  We  are  told  that  at  the  battle 
Df  Chseroneia,  the  front  rank  Theban  soldiers,  the  chosen 
nen  of  the  city,  all  perished  on  the  ground;  and  this  is  not 
wonderful,  when  we  conceive  them  as  rushing,  by  their  own 
courage  as  well  as  by  the  pressure  upon  them  from  behind, 
ipon  a  wall  of  pikes  double  the  length  of  their  own.     We 
nust  look  at  Philip's  phalanx  with  reference  to  the  ene- 
nies  before  him,  not  with  reference  to  the  later  Roman 
)rganization,  which  Polybius  brings  into  comparison.    It 
mswered  perfectly  the  purposes  of  Philip,  who  wanted  it 
aainly  to  stand  the  shock  in  front,   thus  overpowering 
xrecian  hoplites  in  their  own  mode  of  attack.     Now  Poly- 
)ius  informs  us,  that  the  phalanx  was  never  once  beaten, 
Q  front  and  on  ground  suitable  for  it;  and  wherever  the 
round  was  fit  for  hoplites,  it  was  also  fit  for  the  phalanx, 
^he  inconveniences  of  Philip's  array,  and  of  the  long  pikes, 
rose  from  the  incapacity  of  the  phalanx  to  change  its  front 
r  keep  its  order  on  unequal  ground;  but  such  inconveni- 
nces  were  hardly  less  felt  by  Grrecian  hoplites.  i 

The  Macedonian  phalanx,  denominated  the  Pezet8eri2 
r  Foot  Companions  of  the  King,  comprised  the   ^^  .^^ 
eneral  body  of  native  infantry,  as  distinguished   and  divi- 
•om  special  corps  d'armee.  The  largest  division   ^ions  of 

*  The  impression  of  admiration,  bius  (Polybius,  Fragm.  xxix.  6,  11; 

id  even   terror,   with   which   the  Livy,  xliv.  49). 

Oman  general  PaulusEmilius  was  '^  Harpokration   and   Photius,  v. 

ized,  on  first  seeing  the  Maccdo-  nst^s-taipoijDemost.  Olynth.ii.p.  23; 

an   phalanx    in    battle    array   at  Arrian,  iv.  23,    1.      tu)v  ueCeToiipcov 

•dna  — hasbeen  recorded  by  Poly-  xaXoup.svu)vta;Td^£t<;,andii.  23, 2,&c. 
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the  phalanx  Qf  j^  which  we  find  mentioned  under  Alexander, 
arnfe*d^"       and  which   appears   under  the  command  of  a 
infantry.       general  of  division,   is  called   a  Taxis.     How 
many  of  these  Taxeis  there  were  in  all,  we  do  not  know; 
the  original  Asiatic  army  of  Alexander  (apart  from  what 
he  left  at  home)  included  six  of  them,  coinciding  apparently 
with  the  provincial  allotments   of  the  country:   Orestae, 
Lynkestae,  Elimiotse,  Tymphaei,  &c.i      The   writers  on 
tactics  give  us  a  systematic  scale  of  distribution  (ascending 
from  the  lowest  unit,  the  Lochus  of  sixteen  men,  by  suc- 
cessive multiples  of  two,  up  to  the  quadruple  phalanx  of 
16,384  men)  as  pervading  the  Macedonian  army.     Among 
these  divisions,  that  which  stands  out  as  most  fundamental 
and  constant,  is  the  Syntagma,  which  contained  sixteen 
Lochi.     Forming  thus  a  square  of  sixteen  men  in  front 
and  depth,  or  256  men,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  distinci 
aggregate  or  permanent  battalion,  having  attached  toitfoui 
supernumeraries,  an  ensign,  a  rear-man,  a  herald,  and  ar 
attendant  or  orderly.  2   Two  of  these  Syntagmas  composec 
a  body  of  512  men,  called  a  Pentakosiarchy,  which  in  Phi 
lip's  time  is  said  to  have  been  the  ordinary  regiment,  act 
ing  together  under  a  separate  command;  but  several  0 
these  were  doubled  by  Alexander  when  he  reorganized  hi 
army  at  Susa,3  so  as  to  form  regiments  of  1024  men,  eacl 
under  his  Chiliarch,  and  each  comprising  four  Syntagmas 


Since  we  know  from  Demosthenfis 
that  the  pezetseri  date  from  the  time 
of  Philip,  it  is  probable  that  the 
passage  of  AnaximenSs  (as  cited 
byHarpokration  and  Photius)which 
refers  them  to  Alexander,  has  as- 
cribed to  the  sonwhat  really  belongs 
to  the  father.  The  term  iTatpoi,  in 
reference  to  the  kings  of  Macedo- 
nia, first  appears  in  Plutarch,  Pelo- 
pidas,  27,  in  reference  to  Ptolemy, 
before  the  time  of  Philip  :  see  Otto 
AbeljMakedonienvorKonigPhilip, 
p.  129  (the  passage  of-^Elian  referred 
to  by  him  seems  o(  little  moment). 
The  term  Companions  or  Comrades 
bad  under  Philip  a  meaning  purely 
military,  designating  foreigners  as 
well  as  Macedonians  serving  in  his 
army:  see  Theopompus,  Fiag.  249. 
The    term,  originally  applied  only 


to   a  select   few,    was   by   degree 
extended  to  the  corps  generally. 

'  Arrian,  i.  14,  3;  iii.  16,  19;  Die 
dor.  xvii.  57.  Compare  the  note  c  ■ 
Scbmieder  on  the  above  passage  c  >■ 
Arrian;  also  Droysen,  Geschichl  "| 
Alexanders  des  Grossen,  p.  95,  9'  | 
and  the  elaborate  note  of  Miitze 
on  Curtius,  v.  2,  3.  p.  400. 

The  passage  of  Arrian  (his  d< 
Bcription  of  Alexander's  army  a 
rayed  at  the  Granikus)  is  confuse* 
and  seems  erroneous  in  some  won 
of  the  text;  yet  it  may  be  held  1 
justify  the  supposition  of  six  taxe 
of  pezetseri  in  Alexanders  phalau 
on  that  day.  There  seem  al^^o  to  \ 
six  taxeis  at  Arb61a  (iii.  11,  16). 

»  Arrian,  Tactic,  c.  10;  iElia 
Tactic,  c.  9. 

»  Curtius,  V.  2,  3. 
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All  this  systematic  distribution  of  the  Macedonian  military 
force  when  at  home,  appears  to  have  been  arranged  by  the 
genius  of  Philip.  On  actual  foreign  service,  no  numerical 
precision  could  be  observed;  a  regiment  or  a  division  could 
not  always  contain  the  same  fixed  number  of  men.  But  as 
to  the  array,  a  depth  of  sixteen,  for  the  files  of  the  phalan- 
gites, appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  important  and 
characteristic,!  perhaps  essential  to  impart  a  feeling  of 
confidence  to  the  troops.  It  was  a  depth  much  greater 
than  was  common  with  Grrecian  hoplites,  and  never  sur- 
passed by  any  Greeks  except  the  Thebans. 

But  the  phalanx,  though  an  essential  item,  was  yet 
only  one  among  many,  in  the  varied  military  or-   Light  in- 
ganization  introduced  by  Philip.   It  was  neither  fantry  of 
intended,  nor  fit,  to  act  alone ;  being  clumsy  in  HypaT-^"" 
changing  front  to  protect  itself  either  in  flank   pistse,  or 
or  rear,  and  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  uneven      ^*'^<i^- 
ground.     There  was  another  description  of  infantry  orga- 
nized by  Philip  called  the  Hypaspists — shield-bearers  or 
Guards; 2  originally  few  in  number,  and  employed  for  per- 
sonal  defence   of  the   prince — but    afterwards    enlarged 
into  several  distinct  corps  d'armee.     These  Hypaspists  or 
Guards  were  light  infantry  of  the  line ;  3  they  were  hoplites, 
keeping  regular  array  and  intended  for  close  combat,  but 
more  lightly  armed,  and  more  fit  for  diversities  of  circum- 
stance and  position  than  the  phalanx.   They  seem  to  have 
fought  with   the   one-handed  pike   and   shield,  like   the 
Greeks ;    and  not  to  have  carried  the  two-handed  phalan- 
gite  pike  or  sarissa.     They  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate 
place  between  the  heavy  infantry  of  the  phalanx  properly 
so   called — and   the  peltasts   and  light  troops  generally. 
Alexander  in  his  later  campaigns  had  them  distributed  into 
Chiliarchies  (how  the  distribution  stood  earlier,  we  have 

'This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  arrange-  vii.  11,  5.  vii.  23,  4—8). 

ments  made  by  Alexander  a  short  a  The  proper  meaning  of  67:aoiri- 

time  before  his  death,  when  he  in-  £,-^1,  as  guards  or  personal  attend- 

corporated  Macedonian  and  Persian  ants    on    the    prince,    appears    in 

soldiers    in   the    same   lochus;  the  Arrian    i.  6    3-  vii.  8    6. 

normal    depth    of  sixteen   was  re-  Neoptolemus,  as  apxiuTuaaTciuTTj^to 

tained;  all  the  front  ranks  or  pri-  Alexander,  carried 'the   shield  and 

vileged    men   being    Macedonians,  lance  of  the  latter  on  formal  occa- 

The  Macedo'  ians  were   much  Imrt  gjons  (Plutarch,  Eumenes,  1). 

at  seeing    ther   native    regimental  •   »     •         •■    j    o    .i     ••    ««    - 

,         J      ..,-   A    .     .       ,  »      .  Arrian,  u.  4,  3,  4;  u.  20,  5. 

array  shared  with  Asiatics  (Arrian,  ' 

2  c2 


f 
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no  distinct  information),  at  least  three  in  number,  and 
probably  more,  i  We  find  them  employed  by  him  in  for- 
ward and  aggressive  movements ;  first  his  light  troops  and 
cavalry  begin  the  attack;  next  the  hypaspists  come  to  fol- 
low it  up;  lastly,  the  phalanx  is  brought  up  to  support 
them.  The  hypaspists  are  used  also  for  assault  of  walled 
places,  and  for  rapid  night  marches.  2  What  was  the  total 
number  of  them  we  do  not  know.  3 

Besides  the  phalanx,  and  the  hypaspists  or  Guards, 
Light  the  Macedonian  army,  as  employed  by  Philip 

troops  ^  and  Alexander,  included  a  numerous  assemblage 
mostly  ^  of  desultory  or  irregular  troops,  partly  native 
foreigners.  Macedonians,  partly  foreigners,  Thracians,  Paeo- 
nians,  &c.  They  were  of  different  descriptions;  peltasts, 
darters,  and  bowmen.  The  best  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  the  Agrianes,  a  Pseonian  tribe  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  javelin.  All  of  them  were  kept  in  vigorous  movement 
by  Alexander,  on  the  flanks  and  in  front  of  his  heavy  in- 
fantry, or  intermingled  with  his  cavalry, — as  well  as  for 
pursuit  after  the  enemy  was  defeated. 

Lastly,  the  cavalry  in  Alexander's  army  was  also 
Macedon-  admirable — at  least  equal,  and  seemingly  even 
ian  cavalry  superior  in  efficiency,  to  his  best  infantry. ^  I 
ceiience—  have  already  mentioned  that  cavalry  was  the 
how  regi-  choice  native  force  of  Macedonia,  long  before 
mented.  ^^^  ^^j^^  of  Philip;  by  whom  it  had  been  ex- 
tended and  improved. 5  The  heavy  cavalry,  wholly  or 
chiefly  composed  of  native  Macedonians,  was  known  by 
the  denomination  of  the  Companions.  There  was  besides 
a  new  and  lighter  variety  of  cavalry,  apparently  introduced 

*  Arrian,  iv.  30,  11;  v.  23,  11.  timn?  exercitfta  parti,"  Ac. 

»  Arrian,  ii.  20,  6;   ii.  23,  6;   iii.         «  We  are  told  that  Philip,   after 

18,  8.  his  expedition  acainst  the  Scythi- 

*  Droysen  and  Schmieder  give  the  ans  about  three  years  before  his 
number  of  hypaspistsinAlexander's  death,  exacted  and  sent  into  Mace- 
army  at  Issus,  as  6000.  That  this  donia  20,000  chosen  mares  ,  in 
opinion  rests  on  no  sufi&cient  evi-  order  to  improve  the  breed  of  Ma- 
dence,  has  been  shown  by  Miitzell  cedonian  horses.  The  regal  haras 
(ad  Curtium,  v.  2,  3.  p.  399).  But  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella 
that  the  number  of  hypaspists  left  (Justin,  ix.  2;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  752, 
by  Philip  at  his  death  was  6000  in  which  passage  of  Strabo,  the 
seems  not  improbable.  details  apply  to  the  haras  of  Seleu- 

*  See  Arrian,  v.  14,  1;  v.  16,  4;  kus  Nikator  at  Apameia,  not  to 
Curtius,  vi.  9,  22.    «Equitatui,  op-  that  of  Philip  at  Pella). 
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by  Philip,  and  called  the  Sarissophori,  or  Lancers,  used 
like  Cossacks  for  advanced  posts  or  scouring  the  country. 
The  sarissa  which  they  carried  was  probably  much  shorter 
than  that  of  the  phalanx;  but  it  was  long,  if  compared 
with  the  xyston  or  thrusting-pike  used  by  the  heavy  cavalry 
for  the  shock  of  close  combat.  Arrian,  in  describing  the 
army  of  Alexander  at  Arbela,  enumerates  eight  distinct 
squadrons  of  this  heavy  cavalry — or  cavalry  of  the  Com- 
panions; but  the  total  number  included  in  the  Macedonian 
army  at  Alexander's  accession,  is  not  known.  Among  the 
squadrons,  several  at  least  (if  not  all)  were  named  after 
particular  towns  or  districts  of  the  country — Bottiaea,  Am- 
iphipolis,  Apollonia,  Anthemus,  &c.;i  there  was  one  or 
more,  distinguished  as  the  Royal  Squadron — the  Agema 
or  leading  body  of  cavalry — at  the  head  of  which  Alexan- 
der generally  charged,  himself  among  the  foremost  of  the 
actual  combatants.  2 

The  distribution  of  the  cavalry  into  squadrons  was 
■  that  which  Alexander  found  at  his  accession ;  but  he  altered 
it,  when  he  remodelled  the  arrangements  of  his  army  (in 
330  B.C.)  at  Susa,  so  as  to  subdivide  the  squadron  into 
two  Lochi,  and  to  establish  the  Lochus  for  the  elementary 
division  of  cavalry,  as  it  had  always  been  of  infantry.3 
His  reforms  went  thus  to  cut  down  the  primary  body  of 
cavalry  from  the  squadron  to  the  half-squadron  or  Lochus, 
while  they  tended  to  bring  the  infantry  together  into  larger 
bodies — from  cohorts  of  500  each  to  cohorts  of  1000  men 
each. 

Among  the  Hypaspists  or  Guards,  also,  we  find  an 
Agema  or  chosen  cohort  which  was  called  upon  oftener 
than  the  rest  to  begin  the  fight.   A  still  more  select  corps 

•  Arrian,  i.  2,8,  9  (where  we  also  it;   nor  can  I  think   it  safe  to  aa- 

find  mentioned  to-j?  ex  x-^?  avtoBsv  surae,  as  they  do,    that  Alexander 

Maxsoovla?  iTTTCsa*;)  ;   i.  12,  12;  ii.  9,  carried  over  with  him  to  Asia  jus* 

6;  iii.  11,  12,  /la//' of  the  Macedonian  entire  force. 

About  the  t7::iEi(;  aotpiaaocpopoi,  see  "^  Arrian,  iii.  11,  11;  iii.  13,  1;  iii, 

i.  13,  1.  18,8.    In  the  first  of  these  passages, 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  we  have  iXoi  PaanXixai  in  the  plural 

been  sixteen   squadrons   of  heavy  (iii.  11,  12).    It  seems  too  that  the 

cavalry,  and  eight  squadrons  of  the  different  iXai  alternated  with  each 

Sarissophori,— each  squadron  from  other  in  the  foremost  position,   or 

180   to    250   men  —  as   Riistow    and  TjYsfjiovia,   for   particular  days  (Ar- 

Kochly  conceive  (p.  243).  But  there  rian,  i.  14,  9). 

is  no  suSlcient   evidence  to  prove  *  Arrian,  iii.  16,  19. 
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were,  the  Body- Guards;  a  small  company  of  tried  and 
The  select  Confidential  men,  individually  known  to  Alex- 
Macedon-  ander,  always  attached  to  his  person,  and  acting 
Gua^'^^"'^"  3'S  adjutants  or  as  commanders  for  special  service. 
The  Royal  These  Body-Guards  appear  to  have  been  chosen 
■^**^®''  persons   promoted   out   of  the  Eoyal  Youths 

or  Pages;  an  institution  first  established  by  Philip,  and 
evincing  the  pains  taken  by  him  to  bring  the  leading 
Macedonians  into  military  organization  as  well  as  into 
dependence  on  his  own  person.  The  Boyal  Youths,  sons 
of  the  chief  persons  throughout  Macedonia,  were  taken 
by  Philip  into  service,  and  kept  in  permanent  residence 
around  him'for  purposes  of  domestic  attendance  and  com- 
panionship. They  maintained  perpetual  guard  of  his  palace, 
alternating  among  themselves  the  hours  of  daily  and  nightly 
watch:  they  received  his  horse  from  the  grooms,  assisted 
him  to  mount,  and  accompanied  him  if  he  went  to  the 
chase:  they  introduced  persons  who  came  to  solicit  inter- 
views, and  admitted  his  mistresses  by  night  through  a 
special  door.  They  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  down 
to  dinner  with  him,  as  well  as  that  of  never  being  flogged 
except  by  his  special  order.  ^     The  precise  number  of  the 

>  Arrian,   iv.  13,  1.    'Ex  OiXlititoo  sonibus  equos,  quumrexascensurui 

■^v^SiQxaQsaTrixo;,  TU)v  svTsXei  Maxe-  •esset,  admovebant;    comitabantur 

SovcDv  TO'J?  iraiSai;,    Saoi    £<;    rjXixlav  que    et    venantem,    et    in    prseliis 

e(j.eipaxiaavTo,  xamXifztj^ai  e<;  (ispa-  omnibus  artibus  studiorum  libera 

nelav  too  (iaaiXeu)!;.     Ta  6s  Ttspl  ttjv  lium     exculti.      Praecipuus     bono; 

aXX7)v  SiaiTotv  tou  oibfjiaTOc  Siaxovei-  habebatur,  quod  licebat  sedentibu: 

o9ai  paaiXei,  xal  xoi|Jitb|A£vov  ^puXda-  vesci    cum    rege.      Gastigandi    eo; 

oeiv,  toutok;  tTceTexpanTo'   xol  bnoxt  verberibus  nullius  potestas  prsete: 

eSeXoovoi  PaaiXeo?,  to-Ji;  itc^tou?  irapo  ipsum    erat*     Hcec  cohors  velut  se 

Tuiv  licicoxoficDv  5£y6|ji£voi  exelvoi  itpoa-  minarium    ducum    praefectorumqu* 

■nYOv  ,    xal    dvepaXov    oOtoi   PaaiXea  apud  Macedonas  fuit:  hinc  habuen 

TOv    Ilepcjixov    Tpoitov,    xol    TTji;    enl  posteri  reges,  quorum  stirpibus  pos 

e^po    cfiXoTijjila?     PaaiXsi    xoivtuvol  multas    states   Romani    opes   ade 

raav,  &c.  merunt."   Compare  Curtius  ▼.  6,  42 

Curtius,  viii.  6,  1.  "Mos  erat  prin-  and  ^lian,  V.  H.  xiv.  49. 

cipibus  Macedonum  adultos  liberos  This  information   is    interesting 

regibus    tradere,     ad    munia    baud  as    an  illustration    of  Macedoniai 

multum  servilibus    ministeriis   ab-  manners   and   customs,    which    ar- 

horrentia.       Excubabant     servatis  very    little    known    to  us.     In  th' 

noctium    vicibus     proximi    foribus  last  hours  of  the  Macedonian  mon 

ejus  aedis,  in  qu&  rex  acquiescebat.  archy,    after   the   defeat    at  Pydn: 

Per  hos    pellices   introducebantur,  (lf>8  B.C.),  the  pueri  regii  followe< 

alio    aditu  quam  quern   armati  oh-  the    defcatec]    king  Perseus   to   th' 

sidebant.     lidem  acceptos  ab  aga-  Bunctuai-y  at  Samothracc,  and  neve 
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company  we  do  not  know;  but  it  must  have  been  not 
small,  since  fifty  of  these  youths  were  brought  out  from 
Macedonia  at  once  by  Amyntas  to  join  Alexander,  and  to 
be  added  to  the  company  at  Babylon,  i  At  the  same  time 
the  mortality  among  them  was  probably  considerable; 
since,  in  accompanying  Alexander,  they  endured  even  more 
than  the  prodigious  fatigues  which  he  imposed  upon  him- 
self. 2  The  training  in  this  corps  was  a  preparation  first 
for  becoming  Body-Guards  of  Alexander, — next,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  great  and  important  military  commands. 
Accordingly,  it  had  been  the  first  stage  of  advancement  to 
most  of  the  Diadochi,  or  great  officers  of  Alexander,  who 
after  his  death  carved  kingdoms  for  themselves  out  of 
his  conquests. 

It  was  thus  that  the  native  Macedonian  force  was 
enlarged  and  diversified  by  Philip,  including  at  ^^^  . 
his  death: — 1.  The  phalanx,  Foot-campanions,  or   auxiliaries 
general  mass  of  heavy  infantry,  drilled  to  the  use  ^^j?°^*^ 
of  the  long  two-handed  pike  or  sarissa — 2.  The   Thes^aiian 
Hvpaspists,   or     lis-hter-armed   corps   of  foot-   cavalry— 
guards — 3.  The  companions,  or  heavy  cavalry,   iiiyrians— 
the  ancient  indigenous  force  consisting  of  the  Thracians, 
more  opulent  orsubstantialMacedonians — 4.  The 
lighter  cavalry,  lancers,  or  Sarissophori.   "With  these  were 
joined  foreign  auxiliaries  of  great  value.   The  Thessalians, 
whom  Philip  had  partly  subjugated  and  partly  gained  over, 
furnished  him  with  a  body  of  heavy  cavalry  not  inferior  to 
the  native  Macedonian.   From  various  parts  of  Grreece  he 
derived  hoplites,  volunteers  taken  into  his  pay,  armed  with 
the  full-sized  shield  and  one-handed  pike.   From  the  war- 
like tribes  of  Thracians,  Paeonians,  Blyrians,  &c.,  whom  he 
had  subdued  around  him,  he  levied  contingents  of  light 
troops  of  various  descriptions,peltasts,  bowmen,  darters,  &c., 
all  excellent  in  their  way,  and  eminently  serviceable  to  his 
combinations,  in  conjunction  with  the  heaviermasses.  Last- 
ly ,  Philip  had  completed  his  military  arrangements  by 

quitted  him  until  the  moment  -when  Euripides,  to  be  flogged  (Aristotle, 

he  surrendered  himself  to  the  Ro-  Polit.  v.  8,  13). 

mans  (Livy,  xlv.  5).  i  Curtius,  v.  6,  42;   Diodor.  xvii. 

An  an  illustration  of  the  scour-  65. 

ging,  applied  as  a   punishment  to  2  -yVe  read  this  about  the  youth- 

these  young  Macedonians  of  rank,  f^i  Philippus,   brother  of  Lysima- 

see    the     case     of    Dekamnichus,  ghus  (Curtius,  viii.  2,  36). 
handed  over  by  king  Archelaus  to 
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organising  what  may  be  called  an  effective  siege-train  for 
sieges  as  well  as  for  battles;  a  stock  of  projectile  and  batter- 
ing machines,  superior  to  anything  at  that  time  extant.  We 
find  this  artillery  used  by  Alexander  in  the  very  first  year 
of  his  reign,  in  his  campaign  against  the  lUyrians.  i  Even  in 
his  most  distant  Indian  marches,  he  either  carried  it  with 
him,  or  had  the  means  of  constructing  new  engines  for  the 
occasion.  There  was  no  part  of  his  military  equi23ment 
more  essential  to  his  conquests.  The  victorious  sieges  of 
Alexander  are  among  his  most  memorable  exploits. 

To  all  this  large,  multifarious  and  systematised  array 
azines  ^^  actual  forcc,  are  to  be  added  the  civil  estab- 
war-office,*  lishments ,  the  depots,  magazines  of  arms,  pro- 
^t*Pena**'  vision  for  remounts,  drill  officers  and  adjutants, 
&c.,  indispensable  for  maintaining  it  in  constant 
training  and  efficiency.  At  the  time  of  Philip's  accession, 
Pella  was  an  unimportant  place; 2  at  his  death,  it  was  not 
only  strong  as  a  fortification  and  place  of  deposit  for  regal 
treasure,  but  also  the  permanent  centre,  war-office,  and 
training  quarters,  of  the  greatest  military  force  then  known. 
The  military  registers  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  Macedo- 
nian discipline  were  preserved  there  until  the  fall  of  the 
monq^chy.3  Philip  had  employed  his  life  in  organising  this 
powerful  instrument  of  dominion.  His  revenues,  large  as 
they  were,  both  from  mines  and  from  tributary  conquests, 
had  been  exhausted  in  the  work,  so  that  he  had  left  at  his 
decease  a  debt  of  500  talents.  But  his  son  Alexander  found 
the  instrument  ready-made,  with  excellent  officers,  and 
trained  veterans  for  the  front  ranks  of  his  phalanx. ^ 

This  scientific  organisation  of  military  force,  on  a  large 
jracedon-  scale  and  with  all  the  varieties  of  arming  and 
ian  apti-  equipment  made  to  cooperate  for  one  end,  is  the 
purely  great  fact  of  Macedonian  history.     Nothing  of 

military—  ^jjg  same  kind  and  magnitude  had  ever  before 
pride*8tood  been  seen.  The  Macedonians,  like  Epirots  and 
li^eu^'or  ^"  -^tolians,  had  no  other  aptitude  or  marking  qua- 
national  lity  except  those  of  soldiership.  Their  rude  and 
Bontiment.     scattered  tribes  manifest  no  definite  political 

•  Arrian,  i.  6,  17.  ment«  of  Seleakus  Nikator  at  Apa- 

•  Demo8then68,De  Corona,  p.  247.  meia  in  Syria,  and  those  of  Philip 

•  Livy,  xlii.  51;  xliv.  46,  also  the  at  Pella  in  Macedonia, 
comparison  in  Strabo,   xvi.  p.  752,  *  Justin,    xi.  6.    About   the  debt 
between    the    military    establish*  of  500  talents  left  by  Philip,  sea 
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institutions  and  little  sentiment  of  national  brotherhood; 
their  union  was  mainly  that  of  occasional  fellowship  in  arms 
under  the  king  as  chief.  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas  was 
the  first  to  organise  this  military  union  into  a  system  per- 
manently and  efficaciously  operative,  achieving  by  means 
of  it  conquests  such  as  to  create  in  the  Macedonians  a  common 
pride  of  superiority  in  arms,  which  served  as  substitute  for 
political  institutions  or  nationality.  Such  pride  was  still 
farther  exalted  by  the  really  superhuman  career  of  Alex- 
ander. The  Macedonian  kingdom  was  nothing  but  a  well- 
combined  military  machine,  illustrating  the  irresistible  su- 
periority of  the  rudest  men,  trained  in  arms  and  conducted 
by  an  able  general,  not  merely  over  undisciplined  multitudes, 
but  also  over  free,  courageous,  and  disciplined  citizenship, 
with  highly  gifted  intelligence. 

During  the  winter  of  335-334  B.C.,  after  the  destruction 
of  Thebes  and  the  return  of  Alexander  from   ^  ^  ^^^ 
Greece  to  Pella,   his  final  preparations  were   j^       j. 
made  for  the  Asiatic  expedition.     The  Mace-   Alexander 
donian  army,  with  the   auxiliary  contingents   previous  to 
destined  for  this  enterprise,  were  brought  to-   ture  for^'^" 
gether  early  in  the  spring.     Antipater,  one  of  •^^^*- 
the  oldest  and  ablest  officers   of  Philip,    was   left^fs^  ^^ 
appointed  to  act  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia  during  vice-roy  at 
the  king's  absence.     A  military  force,  stated  at 
12,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry,  i  was  left  with  him  to 
keep  down  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  resist  aggressions  from 
the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  repress  discontents   at  home. 
Such  discontents  were  likely  to  be  instigated  by  leading 
Macedonians  or  pretenders  to  the  throne,   especially   as 
Alexander  had  no  direct  heir :  and  we  are  told  that  Anti- 
pater and  Parmenio  advised  postponement  of  the  expedi- 
tion until  the  young  king  could  leave  behind  him  an  heir 
of  his  own  lineage.  2     Alexander  overruled  these  represen- 
tations, yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  lessen  the  perils  at  home 
by  putting  to  death  such  men  as  he  principally  feared  or 
mistrusted,  especially  the  kinsmen  of  Philip's  last  wife 
Kleopatra.3     Of  the  dependent  tribes  around,  the  most 

the  words  of  Alexander,  Arrian^vii.  •  Diodor.  xvii.  17. 

9,  10.    Diodorus  affirms  (xvi.  8)  that  *  Diodor.  xvii.  16. 

Philip's    annual    return    from    the  *  Justin,  xi.  5.     "Proficiscens  ad 

gold    mines    was    1000    talents;    a  Persicum    bellum    omnes    novercse 

total  not  much  to  be  trusted.  suse    cognatos,    quos    Philippus  in 
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energetic  chiefs  accompanied  his  army  into  Asia,  either  by 
their  own  preference  or  at  his  requisition.  After  these  pre- 
cautions, the  tranquillity  of  Macedonia  was  entrusted  to 
the  prudence  and  fidelity  of  Antipater,  which  were  still 
farther  ensured  by  the  fact  that  three  of  his  sons  accom- 
panied the  king's  army  and  person.  1  Though  unpopular 
in  his  deportment, 2  Antipater  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
very  responsible  position  with  zeal  and  ability;  notwith- 
standing the  dangerous  enmity  of  Olympias,  against  whom 
he  sent  many  complaints  to  Alexander  when  in  Asia,  while 
she  on  her  side  wrote  frequent  but  unavailing  letters  with  a 
view  to  ruin  him  in  the  esteem  of  her  son.  After  a  long 
period  of  unabated  confidence,  Alexander  began  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  to  dislike  and  mistrust  Antipater. 
He  always  treated  Olympias  with  the  greatest  respect; 
trying  however  to  restrain  her  from  meddling  with  politi- 
cal affairs,  and  complaining  sometimes  of  her  imperious 
exigences  and  violence.  ^ 


excelsiorem  dignitatis  locum  pro- 
vehens  imperils  proefecerat,  inter- 
fecit.  Sed  nee  suis,  qui  apti  regno 
videbantur,  pepercit;  ne  qua  mate- 
ria seditionig  procul  se  agente  in 
Macedonia  remaneret."  Compare 
also  xii.  6,  where  the  Pausanias 
mentioned  as  having  been  put  to 
death  by  Alexander  is  not  the  as- 
sassin of  Philip.  Pausanias  was  a 
common  Macedonian  name  (see 
Diodor.  xvi.  93). 

I  see  no  reason  for  distrusting 
the  general  fact  here  asserted  by- 
Justin.  We  know  from  Arrian  (who 
mentioned  the  fact  incidentally  in 
his  work  za  (tSTa  'AXs^avSpov,  though 
he  says  nothing  about  it  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander—see  Photius,  Cod.  92.  p.  220) 
that  Alexander  put  to  death,  in 
the  early  period  of  his  reign,  his 
first  cousin  and  brother-in-law 
Amyntas.  Much  less  would  he 
scruple  to  kill  the  friends  or  re- 
latives of  Kleopatra.  Neither  Alex- 
ander nor  Antipater  would  account 
such  proceeding  anything  else  than 
a  reasonable  measure  of  prudential 


policy.  By  the  Macedonian  com- 
mon law,  when  a  man  was  found 
guilty  of  treason,  all  his  relatives 
were  condemned  to  die  along  with 
him  (Curtius,  vi.  11,  20). 

Plutarch  (De  Fortune  Alex.  Magn. 
p.  342)  has  a  general  allusion  to 
these  precautionary  executions  or- 
dered by  Alexander.  Fortune  (he 
says)  imposed  upon  Alexander  Sst- 
vTjv  itpo;  avSpot?  ofioB'JXou;  xai  ffuy- 
YEvsi;  8ia  cpovou  xai  aiSi^po'j  xal  jropo? 
dv(iYx7)v  ojAOvrjc,  dTepTteoxaTOv  tcXo? 

'  Kassander  commanded  a  corps 
ofThracians  and  Pseonians  :  lollas 
and  Philippus  were  attached  to  the 
king's  person  (Arrian,  vii.  27,  2; 
Justin,  xii.  14;  Diodor.  xvii.  17). 

»  Justin,  xvi.  1,  14.  '•Antipatrum 
—  amariorem  semper  ministrura 
regni,  quam  ipsos  reges,  fui8se,"($:c 

»  Plutarch,  Altxand.  25-39;  Ar- 
rian, vii.  12,  12.  He  was  wont  tc 
say,  that  liis  mother  exacted  fron 
him  a  heavy  house  rent  for  his  do 
micile  of  ton  months. 

Kleopatra  also  (sister  of  Alexan 
der    and    daughter    of   Olympi 
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The  army   intended  for  Asia,  having  been  assembled 
at  Pella,  was  conducted  by  Alexander  himself 
first  to  Amphipolis,  where  it  crossed  the  Stry-   (April), 
mon;  next  along  the  road  near  the  coast  to  the   Marcii  of 
river  Nestus  and  to  the  towns  of  Abdera  and   to  the^  ^^ 
Maroneia;  then  through  Thrace  across  the  rivers   Heiies- 
Hebrus  and  Melas ;  lastly,  through  the  Thracian   Passage 
Chersonese  to  Sestos.     Here  it  was  met  by  his   across  to  , 
fleet  consisting  of  1 60  triremes,  with  a  number  ^^^^' 
of  trading  vessels  besides,  i  made  up  in  large  proportions 
from  contingents  furnished  by  Athens  and  Grecian  cities.  2 
The  passage  of  the  whole  army — infantry,  cavalry,  and 
machines,  on  ships,  across  the  strait  from  Sestos  in  Europe 
to  Abydos  in  Asia — was  superintended  by  Parmenio,  and 
accomplished  without  either  difficulty  or  resistance.     But 
Alexander  himself,  separating  from  the  army  at  Sestos, 
went  down  to  Elaeus  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Chersonese.     Here  stood  the  chapel  and  sacred  precinct 
of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  who  was  sUin  by  Hektor;  having 
been  the  first  Greek  (according  to  the  legend  of  the  Trojan 
war)  who  touched  the  shore  of  Troy.     Alexander,  whose 
imagination  was  then  full  of  Homeric  reminiscences,  ofi'ered 
sacrifice  to  the  hero,  praying  that  his  own  disembarkation 
might  terminate  more  auspiciously. 

He  then  sailed  across  in  the  admiral's  trireme,  steering 
with  his  own  hand,  to  the  landing-place  near   yigit  of 
Ilium  called  the  Harbour  of  the  Achseans.     At   Alexander 
mid-channel  of  the  strait,  he  sacrificed  a  bull,   *°  n^^m. 
with  libations  out  of  a  golden  goblet,  to  Poseidon  and  the 
Nereids.   Himself  too  in  full  armour,  he  was  the  first  (like 
Protesilaus)  to  tread  the  Asiatic  shore ;  but  he  found  no 
enemy  like  Hektor  to  meet  him.     From  hence,  mounting 
the  hill  on  which  Ilium  was  placed,  he  sacrificed  to  the 
patron-goddess  Athene;  and  deposited  in  her  temple  his 
own  panoply,  taking  in  exchange  some  of  the  arms  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  the  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  which  he 
caused  to   be  carried  by  guards  along  with  him  in  his 

exercised  considerable  influence  in  court   to  her  (Memnon,    Heracl.  c, 

the  government.  Dionysius,  despot  4.  ap,  Photium,  Cod.  224). 

ofthe Pontic  Herakleia,  maintained  •  Arrian,  i.  11,  9. 

himself  against  opposition   in  his  *  The  Athenians  furnished  twenty 

government,    during    Alexander's  ships  of  war,  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 

life,    mainly  by   paying    assiduous 
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subsequent  battles.  Among  other  real  or  supposed  monu- 
ments of  this  interesting  legend,  the  Ilians  showed  to  him 
the  residence  of  Priam  with  its  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios, 
where  that  unhappy  old  king  was  alleged  to  have  been  slain 
by  Neoptolemus.  Numbering  Neoptolemus  among  his 
ancestors,  Alexander  felt  himself  to  be  the  object  of 
Priam's  yet  unappeased  wrath;  and  accordingly  offered 
sacrifice  to  him  at  the  same  altar,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
piation and  reconciliation.  On  the  tomb  and  monumental 
column  of  Achilles,  father  of  Neoptolemus,  he  not  only 
placed  a  decorative  garland,  but  also  went  through  the 
customary  ceremony  of  anointing  himself  with  oil  and 
running  naked  up  to  it:  exclaiming  how  much  he  envied 
the  lot  of  Achilles,  who  had  been  blest  during  life  with  a 
faithful  friend,  and  after  death  with  a  great  poet  to 
celebrate  his  exploits.  Lastly,  to  commemorate  his 
crossing,  Alexander  erected  permanent  altars  in  honour 
of  Zeus,  Athene,  and  Herakles;  both  on  the  point  of 
Europe  which  his  army  had  quitted,  and  on  that  of  Asia 
where  it  had  landed,  i 

The  proceedings  of  Alexander,  on  the  ever-memorable 
Analogy  of  site  of  Ilium,  are  interesting  as  they  reveal  one 
t^^th^"^^"^  side  of  his  imposing  character — the  vein  of 
Greek  legendary   sympathy   and   religious   sentiment 

heroes.  wherein  alone  consisted  his  analogy  with  the 

'  Arrian,  i.  11;  Plutarch  Alexand.  p.    742,    ed.  Olearius  —  6p6[jioi<;   6' 

15;  Justin,  xi.  5.     The  ceremony  of  eppuOfAiaixsvoK    auvrjXoXaCov,    dvaxa- 

running  up  to  the  column  of  Achilles  XoOvtsi;    to-;  'AyiXXea,  Ac,    and  the 

etill  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Plu-  pages  preceding  and  following). 

tarch  —  dXei'j^dtfisvo;   XiTca  xal  [xs-ra  Diknarchus  (Fragm.  19,  ed.Didot, 

TUJv4Taipu>vCTUvavo5  pa(jLu>vYy[i.v6:,  ap.    Athenaeum,  xiii.    p.     603)    had 

tLaue  p  sQoc  eo  Ti  V,  Ac.  The  words  treated  in  a  special  work  about  the 

here    seem    to  imply  that  this  mo-  sacrifices  offered  to  Ath6n6  at  Ilium 

numental    column   was    placed   on  (Hspl  t;^?  ev  'iXiw  Uuaiai;)  by  Alex- 

an  eminence,  and  tliat  it  was  used  ander,  and  by  many  others  before 

as  a  goal  for  runners  to  run  up  to  him;  by  Xerxfes  (Herodot.  vii.  43), 

in  matches  at  the  festivals.   Philo-  who  offered  up  1000  oxen  — by  Min- 

Etratus,  five  centuries   after  Alex-  darus  (Xenoph  Hellen.  1.1,  4,  Ac), 

ander,  conveys  a  vivid   picture    of  In  describing   tlie    proceedings    of 

the  numerous  legendary    and  reli-  Alexander    at    Ilium,    Diksarchus 

fiious  associations  connected  with  appears    to   have    dwelt    much    on 

the    plain   of  Troy   and   with   the  the    warm     sympathy    which    that 

tomb  of  Protesilaus  at  PHajus,  and  prince  exhibited   for  the   affection 

of  the  many  rites   and  ceremonies  between  Achilles    and    Patroklus- 

performed  tliere    even  in    his  time  which  sympathy   Dika-archus   illu- 

(Philostrat.   Heroica,    xix.    14,    16.  strated  by  characterising  Alexander 
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Greeks.  The  young  Macedonian  prince  had  nothing  of 
that  sense  of  correlative  right  and  obligation  which  char- 
acterised the  free  Greeks  of  the  city  community.  But  he 
was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  the  heroic  Greeks,  i 
his  warlike  ancestors  in  legend,  Achilles  and  Neoptolemus, 
and  others  of  that  ^akid  race,  unparalleled  in  the  attri- 
butes of  force — a  man  of  violent  impulse  in  all  directions, 
sometimes  generous,  often  vindictive — ardent  in  his  indi- 
vidual affections  both  of  love  and  hatred,  but  devoured 
especially  by  an  inextinguishable  pugnacity,  appetite  for 
conquest,  and  thirst  for  establishing  at  all  cost  his  superior- 
ity of  force  over  others — "Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non 
arrogat  armis" — taking  pride,  not  simply  in  victorious 
generalship  and  direction  of  the  arms  of  soldiers,  but  also 
in  the  personal  forwardness  of  an  Homeric  chief,  the 
foremost  to  encounter  both  danger  and  hardship.  To 
dispositions  resembling  those  of  Achilles,  Alexander  in- 
deed added  one  attribute  of  a  far  higher  order.  As  a 
general,  he  surpassed  his  age  in  provident  and  even  long- 
sighted combinations.  With  all  his  exuberant  courage 
and  sanguine  temper,  nothing  was  ever  omitted  in  the  way 
of  systematic  military  precaution.  Thus  much  he  borrowed, 
though  with  many  improvements  of  his  own,  from  Grecian 
intelligence  as  applied  to  soldiership.  But  the  character 
and  dispositions,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Asia,  had  the 
features,  both  striking  and  repulsive,  of  Achilles,  rather 
than  those  of  Agesilaus  or  Epaminondas. 

The  army,  when  reviewed  on  the  Asiatic   Review  and 
shore  after  its  crossing,  presented   a  total  of  the  Mace- 
30,000  infantry,  and  4500  cavalry,  thus  distri-   Ionian 

■I     ',     J  •'  '  •' '  army  m 

buted: —  Asia. 

Infantrt. 

Macedonian  phalanx  and  hypaspists 12,000 

Allies       7,000 

Mercenaries 5,000 

Under  the  command  of  Parmenio 24,000 

Odryssians,  Triballi  (both  Thracians),  and  Illyrians     .   ,      5,000 

Agria,nes  and  archers 1,000 

Total  Infantry 30,000 

as  9iXoTtaicexa(7vu)<,  and  by  recount-  'AXxyi^  fisv  Yap  IScoxsv  'OXipiirio? 

ing  his   public   admiration  for  the  AlaxiSvioi 

eunuch  BagSas:    compare  Curtius,  ^ouv  6'  'A|xudaovl8ai?,  TtXouxov  8' 

X.  i.  26-about  Bag6as.  g^op'  'ATpet57)<jiv. 

>  Plutarch ,  Fort.  Al.  M  ii.  p.  334.  ^^^^.^^    Fragment.  223,  ed. 

BpiBu; 6-nT07:aXa?,  Saioc;  avTiraXoic  Marktscheffel.) 

— TaUTYjV    ejrtOV    TSyvYlV  TtpOYOVlXTlV  dTt.' 

Aiaxiiicuv    &c.       '-    •      "^   '  Like  Achilles,  Alexander  was  dis- 
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Cavalry. 
Macedonian  heavy— under  Philotas  son  of  Parmenio    .  .     1,500 

Thessalian  (also  heavy)— under  Kallas 1,500 

Miscellaneous  Grecian— under  Erigyius 600 

Thracian  and  Paeonian  (light)— under  Kassandet  .  .     .   . 9oo 

Total  cavalry 4^00 

Such  seems  the  most  trustworthy  enumeration  of  Alex- 
ander's first  invading  army.  There  were  however  other 
accounts,  the  highest  of  which  stated  as  much  as  43,000  in- 
fantry with  4000  cavalry,  i  Besides  these  troops,  also,  there 
must  have  been  an  effective  train  of  projectile  machines  and 
engines,  for  battles  and  sieges,  which  we  shall  soon  find  in 
operation.  As  to  money,  the  military  chest  of  Alexander, 
exhausted  in  part  by  profuse  donatives  to  his  Macedonian 
ofl&cers,2  was  as  poorly  furnished  as  that  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte on  first  entering  Italy  for  his  brilliant  campaign 
of  1796.  According  to  Aristobulus,  he  had  with  him  only 
seventy  talents ;  according  to  another  authority,  no  more 
than  the  means  of  maintaining  his  army  for  thirty  days. 
Nor  had  he  even  been  able  to  bring  together  his  auxiliaries, 
or  complete  the  outfit  of  his  army,  without  incurring  a  debt 
of  800  talents,  in  addition  to  that  of  500  talents  contracted 
by  his  father  Philip. 3  Though  Plutarch «  wonders  at  the 
smallnessof  the  force  with  which  Alexander  contemplated 

tinguished  for    swiftness   of    foot  5000"  (Ex.  Al.  i.  11, 4).    Anaximen^s 

(Plutarch,  Fort.  Al.  M.  i.  p.  331).  alleged  43,000   infantry,   with  5500 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  17.  Plutarch  (Alex-  cavalry.      Kallisthen^s   (ap.   Poly- 

and.     16)     says     that    the    highest  bium,  xii.  19)  stated  40,000  infantry, 

numbers    which    he    had    read   of,  with  4500  cavalry.     Justin  (xi.  6) 

were,  —  43,000   infantry   with  5000  gives    32,000    infantry,    with    4500 

cavalry:  the  lowest  numbers,  30,000  cavalry. 

infantry  with  4000  cavalryCassuming  My  statement  in  the  text  follows 

the  correction  of  Sintenis,  xexpaxK;-  Diodoru8,who  standsdistinguislied, 

yiXio'ji;  in  place  of  TrevTaxiayi)  io'J?  by  recounting  not  merely  the  total, 

to  be  well  founded,  as  it  probably  but  the  component   items  besides, 

is -compare  Plutarch,   Fort.  Alex.  In  regard  to  the  total  of  infantry, 

M.  i.  p.  327).  he  agrees  with   Ptolemy   and  Ari- 

According  to  Plutarch  (Fort.  Al.  stobulus:   as  to  cavalry,  his  state- 

M.  p.  327),  both  Ptolemy  and  Ari-  meut  is  a  mean  between  the  two. 

stobulus  slated  the  number  of  in-  *  Plutarch,  Alexand.  15, 

fantry  to   be   30,000;    but   Ptolemy  *  Arrian,    vii.   9,    10— the   speech 

gave  the  cavalry  as  5000,  Aristobulus,  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Alex* 

as  only  4000.    Nevertheless  Arrian  anderhimself— and  Curtius,  x.  2,  24. 

— who  professes   to   follow  mainly  Onesikritusstated  that  Alexander 

Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  whenever  owed   at   this    time   a  debt   of  200 

they   agree — states  the  number  of  talents  (Plutarch,  Alex.  \5). 

infantry  as   "not   much   more  than  ♦  Plutarch,   Fort.   Alex.  M.   i.  p. 

30,000;  the  cavalry   as  more   than  -327;  Justin,  xi.  6. 

i 
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the  execution  of  such  great  projects,  yet  the  fact  is,  that  in 
infantry  he  was  far  above  any  force  which  the  Persians  had 
to  oppose  him;  1  not  to  speak  of  comparative  disciphne  and 
organisation,  surpassing  even  that  of  the  Grecian  merce- 
naries, who  formed  the  only  good  infantry  in  the  Persian 
service;  while  his  cavalry,  though  inferior  as  to  number, 
was  superior  in  quality  and  in  the  shock  of  close  combat. 

Most  of  the  officers  exercising  important  command 
in  Alexander's  army  were  native  Macedonians.  Chief  Mace- 
His  intimate  personal  friend  Hephsestion,  as  well  donian 
as  his  body-guards  Leonnatus  and  Lysimachus,  officers, 
were  natives  ofPella:  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  Pithon, 
were  Eordians  from  Upper  Macedonia;  Kraterus  andPer- 
dikkas,  from  the  district  ofUpper  Macedonia  called  Orestis;  2 
Antipater  with  his  son  Kassander,  Kleitus  son  of  Dropides, 
Parmenio  with  his  two  sonsPhilotas  andNikanor,  Seleukus, 
Koenus,  Amyntas,  Philippus  (these  two  last  names  were 
borne  by  more  than  one  person),  Antigonus,  Neoptolemus,^ 
Meleager,  Peukestes,  &c.,  all  these  seem  to  have  beennative 
Macedonians.  All  or  most  of  them  had  been  trained  to  war, 
under  Philip,  in  whose  service  Parmenio  and  Antipater 
especially,  had  occupied  a  high  rank. 

Of  the  many  Greeks  in  Alexander's  service,  we  hear 
offew  in  important  station.  Medius,  aThessalian  Greeks  in 
from  Larissa,wasamonghisfamiliarcompanions;  Alexander's 
but  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  all  was  Eumenes  of 
Eumenes,  a  native  of  Kardia  in  the  Thracian  ^ardia. 
Chersonese.  Eumenes,  combining  an  excellent  Grecian  edu- 
cation with  bodily  activity  and  enterprise,  had  attracted 
when  a  young  man  the  notice  of  Philip,  and  had  been 
appointed  as  his  secretary.  After  discharging  these  duties 
for  seven  years  until  the  death  of  Philip,  he  was  continued 
by  Alexander  in  the  post  of  chief  secretary  during  the  whole 
of  that  king's  life.*  He  conducted  most  of  Alexander's 
correspondence,  and  the  daily  record  of  his  proceedings, 
which  was  kept  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Ephemerides. 

»  Arrian,  i.  13,  4.  compare  Justin,  xv.  3. 

'  Arrian,   vi.  28,   6;  Arrian,   In-         '  Neoptolemus     belonged,     like 

dica,  18;  Ju8tin,xv.  3— 4.  Porphyry  Alexander   himself,   to  the  ^akid 

(Pragm.ap.Syncellum,  Frag.Histor.  gens  (Arrian,  ii.  27,  9). 
Graec.   vol.   iii.  p.   695—698)  speaks         *  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  c.  1;    Cor- 

of  Lysimachus  as  aThessalian  from  nelius  Nepos,  Eumen.  c.  1. 
Kranon;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake:  ' 
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But  though  his  special  duties  were  thus  of  a  civil  character, 
he  was  not  less  eminent  as  an  officer  in  the  field.  Occasion- 
ally entrusted  with  high  military  command,  he  received 
from  Alexander  signal  recompenses  and  tokens  of  esteem. 
In  spite  of  these  great  qualities — or  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  them — he  was  the  object  of  marked  jealousy  and  dislike  i 
on  the  part  of  the  Macedonians,  —  from  Hephaestion  the 
friend,  and  Neoptolemus  the  chief  armour-bearer,  of  Alex- 
ander, down  to  the  principal  soldiers  of  the  phalanx.  Neo- 
ptolemus  despised  Eumenes  as  an  unwarlike  penman.  The 
contemptuous  pride  with  which  Macedonians  had  now  come 
to  look  down  on  Greeks,  is  a  notable  characteristic  of  the 
victorious  army  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  a  new  feature  in 
history;  retorting  the  ancient  Hellenic  sentiment,  in 
which  Demosthenes,  a  few  years  before,  had  indulged  towards 
the  Macedonians.  2 

Though  Alexander  had  been  allowed  to  land  in  Asia 
Persian  uuopposed,  an  army  was  already  assembled  under 
forces—  the  Persian  satraps  within  a  few  days'  march  of 
Memnon*"  Abydos.  Since  the  reconquest  of  Egypt  and 
the  Rho-  Phenicia,  about  eight  or  nine  years  before,  by 
lans.  ^j^g  Persian  king  Ochus,  the  power  of  that  empire 

had  been  restored  to  a  point  equal  to  any  anterior  epoch 
since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece.  The  Persian 
successes  in  Egypt  had  been  achieved  mainly  by  the  arms 
of  Greek  mercenaries,  under  the  conduct  and  through  the 
craft  of  the  E,hodian  general  Mentor;  who,  being  seconded 
by  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  con- 
fidential minister  of  Ochus,  obtained  not  only  ample  presents, 
but  also  the  appointment  of  military  commander  on  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic  seaboard. ^  He  procured  the 
recall  of  his  brother  Memnon,  who  with  his  brother-in-law 
Artabazushad  been  obliged  to  leave  Asia  from  unsuccessful 
revolt  against  the  Persians,  and  had  found  shelter  with 


•  Arrian,    vii.    13,    1;    Plutarch,  itp6Tepov  rplaaGai. 

Eum.  2,  3,  8,  10.  Compare    this    with   the    excla- 

'  Demosth.    Philip,    iii.    p.    119,  mations  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers 

respecting    Philip  —  o'i    fiivov   o'jx  (called  Argyraspides)  against  their 

''EXX'»]vO(;     ovToc ,    ou5e     Tcpoor^xovTO?  distinguished  chief  Eamenfis,  call- 

ou6ev  ToI«  "EXXtjoiv,  dXX'  oiiSe  Pap-  ing  him  Xs^povTjalTTj^  6Xe9poc  (Plu- 

Papoo    evTeuOev    29ev    xaXov    elireiv,  tarch,Eumenfe8,  18). 

aXX'    iXdOpoo    MaxeSovo?,   89ev  »  See ,  in  reference  to   these   in- 

ov)S'    dvSpdnoSov   onouSatov  ouSev  ^v  cidents,  Cliap.  XC. 
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Philip.  1  He  farther  subdued,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  various 
Greek  and  Asiatic  chieftains  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  among 
them,  the  distinguished  Herraeias,  friend  of  Aristotle,  and 
master  of  the  strong  post  of  Atarneus.2  These  successes 
of  Mentor  seem  to  have  occurred  about  343  b.c.  He,  and 
hisbrotherMemnon  after  him,  upheld  vigorously  theauthor- 
ity  of  the  Persian  king  in  the  regions  near  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  probably  by  them  that  troops  were  sent  across  the 
strait  both  to  rescue  the  besieged  town  of  Perinthus  from 
Philip,  and  to  act  against  that  prince  in  other  parts  of 
Thrace; 3  that  an  Asiatic  chief,  who  was  intriguing  to  faci- 
litate Philip's  intended  invasion  of  Asia,  was  seized  and  sent 
prisoner  to  the  Persian  court;  and  that  envoys  from  Athens, 
soliciting  aid  against  Philip,  were  forwarded  to  the  same 
place.  4 

Ochus,  though  successful  in  regaining  the  full  extent 
of  Persian  dominion,  was  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  succession 
who  shed  by  wholesale  the  blood  of  his  family  of  the  Per- 
and  courtiers.  About  the  year  338  b.c,  he  died  !i*ochus-'' 
poisoned  by  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  who  placedupon  Darius  Co- 
the  throne  Arses,  one  of  the  king's  sons,  killing  ^omannus. 
all  the  rest.  After  two  years,  however,  Bagoas  conceived 
mistrust  of  Arses,  and  put  him  to  death  also,  together  with 
all  his  children:  thus  leaving  no  direct  descendant  of  the 
regal  family  alive.  He  then  exalted  to  the  throne  one  of  his 
friends  named  Darius  Codomannus  (descended  from  one  of 
the  brothers  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon),  who  had  acquired 
glory,  in  a  recent  war  against  the  Kadusians,  by  killing  in 
single  combat  a  formidable  champion  of  the  enemy's  army. 
Presently,  however,  Bagoas  attempted  to  poison  Darius 
also ;  but  the  latter,  detecting  the  snare,  forced  him  to  drink 
the  deadly  draught  himself. &   In  spite  of  such  murders  and 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  52,'  Curtius,  vi.  4,  *  Letter  of  Alexander,  addressed 

25;  vi.  5,2.     Curtius  mentions  also  to  Darius  after  the  battle  of  Issus 

Manapis,     another    Persian    exile,  apud  Arrian.  ii.  14,  7.    Other  troops 

who  had  fled  from  Ochus  to  Philip,  sent  by    the  Persians   into  Thrace 

*  Diodor.    xvi.    52.      About    the  (besides  those    despatched  to  the 

•trength  of  the  fortress  of  Atarneus,  relief   of  Perinthus),   are  here  al- 

see  Xeuoph.     Hellen.     iii.    2,    11;  luded  to. 

Diodor.  xiii.  65.     It  had  been  held  «  DemosthenSs,  Philippic,    iv.  p 

in  defiance  of  the   Persians,   even  139, 140;  Epistola  Philippi  apud  De- 

before    the    time    of   Hermeias    —  mosthen.  p.  160. 

Compare    also    IsokratSs,    Or.   iv.  *  Diodor.   xvii.   5;    Justin,   x.  3; 

CPanegyr.)  s.  167.  Curtius,  x.  5,  22. 
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change  in  the  line  of  succession,  which  Alexander  afterwards 
reproached  to  Darius ,  i  the  authority  of  Darius  seems  to 
have  been  recognised,  without  any  material  opposition, 
throughout  all  the  Persian  empire. 

Succeeding  to  the  throne  in  the  early  part  of  b.c.  336, 
when  Philip  was  organising  the  projected  inva* 
tions  of  sion  of  Persia,  and  when  the  first  Macedonian 
Darius  for  division  Under  Parmenio  and  Attains  was  already 
making  war  in  Asia — Darius  prepared  measures 
of  defence  at  home,  and  tried  to  encourage  anti-Macedonian 
movements  in  Greece.  2  On  the  assassination  of  Philip  by 
Pausanias,  the  Persian  king  publicly  proclaimed  himself 
(probably  untruly)  as  having  instigated  the  deed,  and  alluded 
in  contemptuous  terms  to  the  youthful  Alexander.  3  Conceiv- 
ing the  danger  from  Macedonia  to  be  past,  he  imprudently 
slackened  his  efi'orts  and  withheld  his  supplies  during  the 
first  months  of  Alexander's  reign,  when  the  latter  might 
have  been  seriously  embarrassed  in  Greece  and  in  Europe  by 
the  effective  employment  of  Persian  ships  and  money.  But 
the  recent  successes  of  Alexander  in  Thrace,  Illyria,  and 
Boeotia,  satisfied  Darius  that  the  danger  was  not  past,  so  that 
he  resumed  his  preparations  for  defence.  The  Phenician 
fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped;  the  satraps  in  Phrygia 
and  Lydia  got  together  a  considerable  force,  consisting  in 
part  of  Grecian  mercenaries;  while  Memnon,  on  the  sea- 
board, was  furnished  with  the  means  of  taking  5000  of  these 
mercenaries  under  his  separate  command.  ^ 

We  cannot  trace  with  any  exactness  the  course  of  these 
Operations    events   durinor  the    nineteen    months   between 

of  Memnon      .,  t,°  .  ji.'ij-  -a- 

before  Alexander's  accession  and  his  landing  m  Asia 

wriv*r"*"'^  (August  336  B.C.  to  March  or  April  334  b.c). 
We  learn  generally  that  Memnon  was  active 
und  even  aggressive  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
-^gean.  Marching  northward  from  his  own  territory  (the 
region  of  Assus  or  Atarneus  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttiums)  across  the  range  of  Mount  Ida,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  the  town  of  Kyzikus  on  the  Propontis.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, though  only  by  a  little,  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  it, 

'  Arrian,  ii.  14,  10.  i,  17,  9.     ir.i  T:f)v  ^(ibpav  tt|v  Mejivovoc 

*  Diodor.    xvii.    7.     '  Arrian,   ii.      ETteji'^tv  —  which   doubtless  means 
14,  11.  this  ref^ion ,  conquered  by  Mentor 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  7.  from  Hermeias  of  Atarneus. 
'  Diodor.  xvii.  7:  compare  Arrian, 
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and  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  rich  booty  from 
the  district  around,  i  The  Macedonian  generals  Parmenio 
and  Kallas  had  crossed  into  Asia  with  bodies  of  troops.  Par- 
menio, acting  in  ^olis,  took  Grynium,  but  was  compelled 
by  Memnon  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pitane ;  while  Kallas,  in 
the  Troad,  was  attacked,  defeate(i,  and  compelled  to  retire 
to  Rhoeteium.s 

We  thus  see  that  during  the  season  preceding  the  land- 
ing of  Alexander,  the  Persians  were  in  consider-  .  . 
able  force,  and  Memnon  both  active  and  success-  of  ^the  °pir^ 
ful  even  against  the  Macedonian  generals,  on  the  si^^s  at  sea: 
region  north-east  of  the  ^gean.  This  may  help  prudence  in 
to  explain  that  fatal  imprudence,  whereby  the  Per-  letting 
sians  permitted  Alexander  to  carry  over  without  cro^ss^the^'^ 
opposition  his  grand  army  into  Asia,  in  the  spring  Hellespont 
of334B.c.Theypossessedamplemeans  of  guarding  '^"^ppo^ed. 
the  Hellespont,  had  they  chosen  to  bring  up  their  fleet, 
which,  comprising  as  it  did  the  force  of  the  Phenician 
towns,  was  decidedly  superior  to  any  naval  armament  at 
the  disposal  of  Alexander.  The  Persian  fleet  actually  came 
into  the  ^gean  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Now  Alexander's 
designs,  preparations,  and  even  intended  time  of  march, 
must  have  been  well  known  not  merely  to  Memnon,  but  to 
the  Persian  satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  got  together 
troops  to  oppose  him.  These  satraps  unfortunately  supposed 
themselves  to  be  a  match  for  him  in  the  field,  disregard- 
ing the  pronounced  opinion  of  Memnon  to  the  contrary, 
and  even  overruling  his  prudent  advice  by  mistrustful  and 
calumnious  imputations. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  landing,  a  powerful  Persian 
force  was  already  assembled  near  Zeleia  in  the  I'ersian 
HellespontinePhrygia,  under  command  of  Arsites   sembie^d  in 
the  Phrygian  satrap,  supported  by  several  other  Phrygia, 
leading  Persians — Spithridates  (satrap  of  Lydia  gSes^and" 
and   Ionia),   Pharnakes,   Atizyes,   Mithridates,   others. 
Rheomithres,  Niphates,  Petines,  &c.  Forty  of  these  men 
were  of  high  rank  (denominated  kinsmen  of  Darius),  and 
distinguished  for  personal  valour.   The  greater  number  of 
the  army  consisted  of  cavalry,  including  Modes,  Baktrians, 


*  Diodor.    xvii.  7 ;  Polyeenus ,  v.     of  military  operations   near   Mag- 
34,  5.  nesia,  between  Parmenio  and  Mem- 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  7.     We  read  also     non  (Polysenus,  v.  34,  4). 

2d  2 
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Hyrkanians,  Kappadokians,  Paphlagonians,  &c.  i  In  cavalry 
they  greatly  outnumbered  Alexander;  but  their  infantry 
was  much  inferior  in  number,  2  composed  however,  in  large 
proportion,  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  The  Persian  total  is 
given  by  Arrian  as  2 0,0 00 cavalry,  and  nearly  20,000  merce- 
nary foot;  by  Diodorus  as  10,000  cavalry,  and  100,000  in- 
fantry; by  Justin  even  at  600,000.  The  numbers  of  Arrian 
are  the  more  credible;  in  those  of  Diodorus  the  total  of 
infantry  is  certainly  much  above  the  truth — that  of  ca- 
valry probably  below  it. 

Memnon,  who  was  present  with  his  sons  and  with  his 
own  division,  earnestly  dissuaded  the  Persian 
Memnon',^  leaders  from  hazarding  a  battle.  Reminding 
to  avoid  them  that  the  Macedonians  were  not  only  much 
?a^iId^and°o  Superior  in  infantry,  but  also  encouraged  by 
employ  the  the  leadership  of  Alexander — he  enforced  the 
Jggre^ss'ive  necessity  of  employing  their  numerous  cavalry 
warfare  in  to  destroy  the  forage  and  provisions,  and  if  ne- 
and'^eece.  cessary,  even  towns  themselves — in  order  to 
render  any  considerable  advance  of  the  invading 
force  impracticable.  While  keeping  strictly  on  the  defensive 
in  Asia,  he  recommended  that  aggressive  war  should  be 
carried  into  Macedonia;  that  the  fleet  should  be  brought 
up,  a  powerful  land-force  put  aboard,  and  strenuous  efforts 
made,  not  only  to  attack  the  vulnerable  points  of  Alex- 
ander at  home,  but  also  to  encourage  active  hostility 
against  him  from  the  Greeks  and  other  neighbours. ' 

Had  his  plan  been  energetically  executed  by  Persian 
arms  and  money,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Antipater  in 


*  Diodor.  xvii.  18,  19 ;  Arrian,  i. 
12,  14 ;  i.  16,  5. 

*  Arrian,  i.  12,  16 ;  i.  13,  4. 

*  Compare  the  policy  recommend- 
ed by  Memnon,  as  set  forth  in 
Arrian  (i.  12,  16),  and  in  Diodorus 
(xTii.  18).  The  superiority  of  Dio- 
dorus is  here  incontestable.  He 
proclaims  distinctly  both  the  de- 
fensive and  the  offensive  side  of 
Memnon's  policy;  which,  when 
taken  together,  form  a  scheme  of 
operations  no  less  effective  than 
prudent.  But  Arrian  omits  all  no- 
tice of  the  offensive  policy ,  and 
mentions  only   the   defensive— the 


retreat  and  destruction  of  the 
country;  which,  if  adopted  alone, 
could  hardly  have  been  reckoned 
upon  for  success,  in  starving  out 
Alexander,  and  might  reasonably 
be  called  in  question  by  the  Per- 
sian generals.  Moreover,  we  should 
form  but  a  poor  idea  of  Memnon's 
ability ,  if  in  this  emergency  he 
neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the 
irresistible  Persian  fleet. 

I  notice  the  rather  this  point  of 
superiority  of  Diodorus,  because 
recent  critics  have  manifested  a 
tendency  to  place  too  exclusive  a 
confidence  in  Arrian ,  and  to  dis- 
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Macedonia  would  speedily  have  found  himself  pressed  by 
serious  dangers  and  embarrassments,  and  that  Alexander 
would  have  been  forced  to  come  back  and  protect  his  own 
dominions;  perhaps  prevented  by  the  Persian  fleet  from 
bringing  back  his  whole  army.  At  any  rate,  his  schemes  of 
Asiatic  invasion  must  for  the  time  have  been  suspended. 
But  he  was  rescued  from  this  dilemma  by  the  igno-  Arsitss  re- 
rance,  pride,  and  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Per-  jects  Mem- 
sian  leaders.  Unable  to  appreciate  Alexander's  vice,^and 
military  superiority,  and  conscious  at  the  same  determines 
time  of  their  own  personal  bravery,  they  re-  *^  ^^^*' 
pudiated  the  proposition  of  retreat  as  dishonourable,  in- 
sinuating that  Memnon  desired  to  prolong  the  war  in  order 
to  exalt  his  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Darius.  This 
sentiment  of  military  dignity  was  farther  strengthened  by 
the  fact,  that  the  Persian  military  leaders,  deriving  all  their 
revenues  from  the  land,  would  have  been  impoverished  by 
destroying  the  landed  produce.  Arsites,  in  whose  territory 
the  army  stood,  and  upon  whom  the  scheme  would  first  take 
effect,  haughtily  announced  that  he  would  notpermit  a  single 
house  in  it  to  be  burnt,  i  Occupying  the  same  satrapy  as 
Pharnabazus  had  possessed  sixty  years  before,  he  felt  that 
he  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  Pharnabazus 
under  the  pressure  of  Agesilaus —  "of  not  being  able  to 
procure  a  dinner  in  his  own  country."  2  The  proposition  of 
Memnon  was  rejected,  and  it  was  resolved  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Granikus. 

This  unimportant  stream,  commemorated  in  the  Hiad, 
and  immortalised  by  its  association  with  the  name  of 
Alexander,  takes  its  rise  from  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount 
Ida  near  Skepsis,3  and  flows  northward  into  the  Propontis, 
which  it  reaches  at  a  point  somewhat  east  of  the  Greek  town 
of  Parium.  It  is  of  no  great  depth:  near  the  point  where 
the  Persians  encamped,  it  seems  to  have  been  fordable  in 


credit  almost  all  allegations  respect-  set   up    as   the    only    trustworthy 

ing     Alexander    except    such    as  witness. 

Arrian    either    certifies    or  coun-  •  Arrian,  i.  12,  18. 

tenances.    Arrian  is   a  very  valu-  '  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  iv.  1.  83. 

able  historian  ;   he  has  the   merit  *  Strabo,  xii,  p.  602.    The  rivers 

of  giving  us  plain  narrative  without  Skamander,  iBsepus,  and  Granikus, 

rhetoric,  which  contrasts  favour-  all  rise  from  the  same  height,  called 

ably  both  with  Diodorus  and  with  Kotylus.     This  comes  from  Deme- 

Curtius;     but    he    must    not     be  trius,  a  native  of  Skfipsis. 
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many  places;  but  its  right  bank  was  somewhat  high  and 
steep,  thus  offering  obstruction  to  an  enemy's 
sians^take  attack.  The  Persians,  marching  forward  from 
post  on  the  Zcleia,  took  up  a  position  near  the  eastern  side 
riverGrani-  ^f  ^j^^  Granikus,  where  the  last  declivities  of 
Mount  Ida  descend  into  the  plain  of  Adrasteia, 
a  Greek  city,  situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium.  ^ 

Meanwhile  Alexander  marched  onward  towards  thispo- 
Aiexander  sition,  from  Arisbe  (where  he  had  reviewed  his 
reaches  the  army) — on  the  first  day  to  Perkote,  on  the  se- 
anTre*'-''''  coud  to  the  rivcr  Praktius,  on  the  third  to  Her- 
soives  to  motus;  receiving  on  his  way  the  spontaneous 
p°ggag*^at  surrender  of  the  town  of  Priapus.  Aware  that 
once,  in  the  enemy  was  not  far  distant,  he  threw  out  in 
dissuasion^  advance  a  body  of  scouts  under  Amyntas,  con- 
of  Parme-  sisting  of  four  squadrons  of  light  cavalry  and  one 
"^°'  of  the  heavy  Macedonian  (Companion)  cavalry. 

From  Hermotus  (the  fourth  day  from  Arisbe)  he  marched 
towards  the  Granikus,  in  careful  order,  with  his  main  pha- 
lanx in  double  files,  his  cavalry  on  each  wing,  and  the  bag- 
gage in  the  rear.  On  approaching  the  river,  he  made  his 
dispositions  for  immediate  attack,  though  Parmenio  advised 
waiting  until  the  next  morning.  Knowing  well,  like  Memnon 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  chances  of  a  pitched  battle  were 
all  against  the  Persians,  he  resolved  to  leave  them  no  op- 
portunity of  decamping  during  the  night. 

In  Alexander's  array,  the  phalanx  or  heavy  infanti^ 
Disposition  formed  the  central  body.  The  six  Taxeis  or  divi- 
of  the  two  sions,  of  which  it  consisted,  were  commanded 
armies.  (reckoning  from   right   to  left)  by  Perdikkas, 

Koenus,  Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  Philippus,  Meleager, 
andKraterus.  2  Immediately  on  the  right  of  the  phalanx,  were 
the  hypaspistae,  or  light  infantry,  under  Nikanor  son  of 
Parmenio — then  the  light  horse  or  lancers,  the  Paeonians, 


•  Diodor.  xvii.18, 19.  Oi  pipPatpoi,  words  iaxe  ski  to  fisaovrij?  ^yjiKdaTjc 

T7)v    uncbpeiav     xaTeiXr,ij.[jLevoi ,     &c.  Ti^ewc    seem   to   prove   that   there 

"prima  congressio  in  campis  Adra-  were  three   Ti^ei?   of  the   phalanx 

stiig  fuit."    Justin,  xi.  6;  compare  (Kraterus,Meleager,  and  Philippus) 

Strabo,  xiii.  p.  687,  588.  included    in   the  left   half  of  the 

'Arrian,   1.14,  3.    The   text   of  army— and  three  others  (Perdikkas, 

Arrian  is  not  clear.    The  name  of  Koenus,  and  Amyntas)  in  the  right 

Eraterus    occurs    twice.      Various  half;   while    the   words   eni   fis,  ij 

explanations  are    proposed.      The  Kpaxipou    xou    'AX»$av6poo    appear 
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and  the  Apolloniate  squadron  of  Companion-cavalry  com- 
manded by  the  Ilarch  Sokrates,  all  under  Amyntas  son  of 
Arrhibseus — lastly  the  full  body  of  Companion-cavalry,  the 
bowmen  and  the  Agrianian  darters,  all  under  Philotas 
(son  of  Parmenio),  whose  division  formed  the  extreme 
right.  1  The  left  flank  of  the  phalanx  was  in  like  manner 
protected  by  three  distinct  divisions  of  cavalry  or  lighter 
troops — first,  by  the  Thracians,  under  Agathon — next,  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  under  Philippus  son  of  Mene- 
laus — lastly,  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  under  Kallas,  whose 
division  formed  the  extreme  left.  Alexander  himself  took 
the  command  of  the  right,  giving  that  of  the  left  to  Par- 
menio ;  by  right  and  left  are  meant  the  two  halves  of  the 
army,  each  of  them  including  three  Taxeis  or  divisions  of 
the  phalanx  with  the  cavalry  on  its  flank — for  there  was 
no  recognized  centre  under  a  distinct  command.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Granikus,  the  Persian  cavalry  lined  the 
bank.  The  Medes  and  Baktrians  were  on  their  right,  under 
E-heomithres — the  Paphlagonians  and  Hyrkanians  in  the 
centre,  under  Arsites  and  Spithridates — on  the  left  were 
Memnon  and  Arsamenes  with  their  divisions. 2  The  Persian 
infantry,  both  Asiatic  and  Grecian,  were  kept  back  in 
reserve ;  the  cavalry  alone  being  relied  upon  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river. 

In  this  array,  both  parties  remained  for  some  time, 
watching  each  other  in  anxious  silence.  3  There  Battle  of  the 
being  no  firing  or  smoke,  as  with  modern  Granikus. 
armies,  all  the  details  on  each  side  were  clearly  visible 
to  the  other;  so  that  the  Persians  easily  recognized 
Alexander  himself  on  the  Macedonian  right  from  the 
splendour  of  his  armour  and  military  costume,  as  well 
as  from  the  respectful  demeanour  of  those  around  him. 
Their  principal  leaders  accordingly  thronged  to  their  own 

wrongly  inserted.  There  is  no  good  ther  this  total   includes   all   then 

reason    for  admitting    two   distin-  present  in   the    field,    or  only  the 

guished  officers,  each  named  Kra-  Companion- cavalry  —  we    cannot 

terus.     The  name  of  Philippus  and  determine  (Plutarch,  Alex.  ,16). 

his  Td^ic;    is   repeated  twice;   once  '  Diodor.  xvii.  19. 

in  counting  from  the   right    of  the  '  Arrian,  i.  14,  8.     Xpovov  (isv  67] 

Ta^si;,  —   once  again  in   counting  dficpoxspa  xi  aTpaTi'j|xaxo:,   ire'  dxpoo 

from  the  left.  too  TLOxafi-oO  i'sz^zGi-ze, ,  oito  too  to 

'  Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  {jleXXov  oxveIv  rjiuyiav^Y^v'  xai  aiY"?) 

Btruck  into  the  river  with  thirteen  -^v  tioXXtj  £'p'  exax jpujv. 
squadrons  (iXat)  of  cavalry.    AYhe- 
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left,  which  they  reinforced  with  the  main  strength  of  their 
cavalry,  in  order  to  oppose  him  personally.  Presently  he 
addressed  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  troops, 
and  gave  the  order  for  advance.  He  directed  the  first 
attack  to  be  made  by  the  squadron  of  Companion-cavalry 
whose  turn  it  was  on  that  day  to  take  the  lead — (the 
squadrons  of  Apollonia,  of  which  Sokrates  was  captain — 
commanded  on  this  day  by  Ptolemseus  son  of  Philippus) 
supported  by  the  light  horse  or  Lancers,  the  Pseonian  dart- 
ers (infantry),  and  one  division  of  regularly  armed  infantry, 
seemingly  hypaspistae.  ^  He  then  himself  entered  the  river, 
at  the  head  of  the  right  half  of  the  army,  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, which  advanced  under  sound  of  trumpets  and  with 
the  usual  war-shouts.  As  the  occasional  depths  of  water 
prevented  a  straightforward  march  with  one  uniform  line, 
the  Macedonians  slanted  their  course  suitably  to  the  ford- 
able  spaces ;  keeping  their  front  extended  so  as  to  approach 
the  opposite  bank  as  much  as  possible  in  line,  and  not  in 
separate  columns  with  flanks  exposed  to  the  Persian  cavalry.  2 
Not  merely  the  right  under  Alexander,  but  also  the  left 
under  Parmenio,  advanced  and  crossed  in  the  same  move- 
ment and  under  the  like  precautions. 

The  foremost  detachment  under  Ptolemy  and  Amyntas, 
on  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  encountered  a  strenuous 
resistance,  concentrated  as  it  was  here  upon  one  point. 
They  found  Memnon  and  his  sons  with  the  best  of  the 
Persian  cavalry  immediately  in  their  front;  some  on  the 
summit  of  the  bank,  from  whence  they  hurled  down  their 
javelins — others  down  at  the  water's  edge,  so  as  to  come  to 
closer  quarters.  The  Macedonians  tried  every  effort  to  make 
good  their  landing,  and  push  their  way  by  main  force  through 

'  Arrian,  i.  14,  9.   to'j<;  rpoSpojiouc  Apparently,   this   passage   Xo^tjv 

Irntiaz  mean    the    same    cavalry  as  oei  JiapaTelvtov  xirjv  t«6iv,  iq  :iopeiXx« 

those  who   are   called   (in  i.  14,  2)  to  peOixa   is   to    be  interpreted   by 

oaptsao^opouc  innia^,  under  Amyn-  the  phrase  which   follows,  descri- 

tas  son  of  Arrhibseus.  bing  the  purpose  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

*  Arrian,  i.  14,  10.  Autoc  Sc  (Alez>  I  cannot    think    that  the   words 

ander)   ayiuv   to  JiSiov  xtpa?  ....  imply  a  movement  en  ichelon,  at 

epiPaivsi    £<;    tov    itopov,     Xo$tIjv    o«l  Riistow  and  Kochly   contend  (Ge- 

7tapaTtivu)v  ttIjv  t45i'  "Q  napsiXxe  to  schichte  des   Griechischen  Kriegs- 

pcu(ia,  Iva    5t)  jit)    txflalvovTi   auT(ji  wesens,  p.  271)— nor  a  crossing  of 

ol  Ilepaai  xaTot   xtpac   TcpoanlTCTouv,  the   river   against    the   stream,  to 

4XXo  xai    o6t6c,    u>c    dvyaxov,    t^  break  the  force  of  the  current,  as 

<piXaY7i  itpofffiiSiQ  xItoI;.  is  the  opinion  of  others. 
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the  Persian  horse,  but  in  vain.  Having  both  lower  ground 
and  insecure  footing,  they  could  make  no  impression,  but 
were  thrust  back  with  some  loss,  and  retired  upon  the  main 
body  which  Alexander  was  now  bringing  across.  On  his 
approaching  the  shore,  the  same  struggle  was  renewed 
around  his  person  with  increased  fervour  on  both  sides. 
He  was  himself  among  the  foremost,  and  all  near  him  were 
animated  by  his  example.  The  horsemen  on  both  sides  be- 
came jammed  together,  and  the  contest  was  one  of  physical 
force  and  pressure  by  man  and  horse;  but  the  Macedonians 
had  a  great  advantage  in  being  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  strong  close-fighting  pike,  while  the  Persian  weapon 
was  the  missile  javelin.  At  length  the  resistance  was  sur- 
mounted, and  Alexander,  with  those  around  him,  gradually 
thrusting  back  the  defenders,  made  good  their  way  up  the 
high  bank  to  the  level  ground.  At  other  points  the  resist- 
ance was  not  equally  vigorous.  The  left  and  centre  of  the 
Macedonians,  crossing  at  the  same  time  on  all  practicable 
spaces  along  the  whole  line,  overpowered  the  Persians  sta- 
tioned on  the  slope,  and  got  up  to  the  level  ground  with 
comparative  facility.  <  Indeed  no  cavalry  could  possibly 
stand  on  the  bank  to  offer  opposition  to  the  phalanx  with 
its  array  of  long  pikes,  wherever  this  could  reach  the  ascent 
in  any  continuous  front.  The  easy  crossing  of  the  Mace- 
donians at  other  points  helped  to  constrain  those  Persians, 
who  were  contending  with  Alexander  himself  on  the  slope, 
to  recede  to  the  level  ground  above. 

Here  again,  as  at  the  water's  edge,  Alexander  was  fore- 
most in  personal  conflict.  His  pike  having  been  Cavalry 
broken,  he  turned  to  a  soldier  near  him — Aretis,   pg^g^^^^i 
one  of  the  horseguards  who  generally  aided  him   dang'er^of 
in  mounting  his  horse — and  asked  for  another.  But  ^i*^^j*^d«'« 
this  man,  having  broken  his  pike  also,  showed  the   saved  by 
fragment  to  Alexander,  requesting  him  to  ask   Kieitus. 
some  one  else;  upon  which  the  Corinthian  Demaratus,  one 
of  the  Companion-cavalry  close  at  hand,  gave  him  his  weapon 
instead.    Thus  armed  anew,  Alexander  spurred  his  horse 

'  Arrian,  i.  15,  5.     Kol  Tispi  auxbv  Arrian's  description  of  the  battle 

(Alexander     himself)     ^uvsiaTrjxsi  had  before  been.    Dwelling  almost 

\kayrri  xap-zpa ,    xal    ev  Toutoi  aXXai  exclusively  upon  the  personal  pre- 

E7t'  aXXai?  Tibv  Tdfsujv  toU  MaxeSooi  sence   and  achievements  of  Alex- 

Biepaivov  ou  ^^aXeitux;  "^St).  ander,     he     had    said    little    even 

These   words   deserve   attention,  about  the  right   half  of  the  army 

because  they  show  how  incomplete  and  nothing  at  all  about   the  left 
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forward  against  Mithridates  (son-in-law  of  Darius),  who 
was  bringing  up  a  column  of  cavalry  to  attack  him,  but  was 
himself  considerably  in  advance  of  it.  Alexander  thrust  his 
pike  into  the  face  of  Mithridates,  and  laid  him  prostrate 
on  the  ground :  he  then  turned  to  another  of  the  Persian 
leaders,  E-hoesakes,  who  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
his  scimitar,  knocked  off  a  portion  of  his  helmet,  but  did 
not  penetrate  beyond.  Alexander  avenged  this  blow  by 
thrusting  Rhoesakes  through  the  body  with  his  pike,  i  Mean- 
while a  third  Persian  leader,  Spithridates,  was  actually 
close  behind  Alexander,  with  hand  and  scimitar  uplifted  to 
cut  him  down.  At  this  critical  moment,  Kleitus  son  of 
Drop  ides — one  of  the  ancient  officers  of  Philip,  high  in  the 
Macedonian  service — struck  with  full  force  at  the  uplifted 
arm  of  Spithridates  and  severed  it  from  the  body,  thus  pre- 
serving Alexander's  life.  Other  leading  Persians,  kinsmen 
of  Spithridates,  rushed  desperately  on  Alexander,  who  re- 
ceived many  blows  on  his  armour,  and  was  in  much  danger. 
But  the  efforts  of  his  companions  near  were  redoubled,  both 
to  defend  his  person  and  to  second  his  adventurous  daring. 
It  was  on  that  point  that  the  Persian  cavalry  was  first 
broken.  On  the  left  of  the  Macedonian  line,  the  Thessalian 
cavalry  also  fought  with  vigour  and  success ;  2  and  the  light- 
armed  foot,  intermingled  with  Alexander's  cavalry  generally, 
did  great  damage  to  the  enemy.  The  rout  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  once  begun,  speedily  became  general.  They  fled  in 
all  directions,  pursued  by  the  Macedonians. 

But  Alexander  and  his  officers  soon  checked  this  ardour 
of  pursuit,  calling  back  their  cavalry  to  complete  his  victory. 
The  Persian  infantry,  Asiatics  as  well  as  Greeks,  had  re- 
mained without  movement  or  orders,  looking  on  the  cavalry 
battle  which  had  just  disastrously  terminated.  To  thera 
Alexander  immediately  turned  his  attention. 3  He  brought 
up  his  phalanx  and  hypaspistas  to  attack  them  in  front, 
while  his  cavalry  assailed  on  all  sides  their  unprotected 

half  of  it    under    Parmenio.     We  xvi.  20;  Plutarch,  Alex.  16.  These 

discover  from  these  words  that  all  authors  differ  in  the  details.    I  fol- 

the  T(i$ei;  of  the  phalanx  (not  only  low  Arrian. 

the  three  in  Alexander's  half,  but  *  Diodor   xvii.  21. 

also  the  three  in  Parmenio's  half)  '  Arrian,  i.  16,  1.    Plutarch  says 

passed  the  river  nearly  at  the  same  that   the   infantry,   on   seeing  the 

time,  and  for  the   most  part  with  cavalry  routed,  demanded  to  capitu- 

little  or  no  resistance.  late  on  terms  with  Alexander;  but 

'  Arrian,   i.  15,   0—12;    Diodor.  this  seems  hardly  probable. 
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flanks  and  rear;    he  himself  charged  with    the    cavalry, 
and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.   His  infantry   complete 
alone   was   more  numerous  than  they,  so  that    victory  of 
against  such  odds  the  result  could  hardly  be   DesSTctiok' 
doubtful.     The  greater  part  of  these   merce-   of  the  Ore- 
naries,  after   a  valiant  resistance,  were  cut  to   ry^on^the*' 
pieces  on  the  field.  "We  are  told  that  none  escaped,   side  of  the 
except  2000  made  prisoners,  and  some  who  re-   ^"^lans. 
mained  concealed  in  the  field  among  the  dead  bodies,  i 

In  this  complete  and  signal  defeat,  the  loss  of  the 
Persian  cavalry  was  not  very  serious  in  mere  ^ogg  of  the 
number — for  only  1000  of  them  were  slain.  But  Persians  — 
the  slaughter  of  the  leading  Persians,  who  had  SeTr^iead^^ 
exposed  themselves  with  extreme  bravery  in  the  ing  men 
personal  conflict  against  Alexander,  was  terrible.  ^^^^"" 
There  were  slain  not  only  Mithridates,  E,hcesakes,  Spithri- 
dates,  whose  names  have  been  already  mentioned, — but  also 
Pharnakes,  brother-in-law  of  Darius,  Mithrobarzanes  satrap 
of  Kappadokia,  Atizyes,  Kiphates,  Petines  and  others;  all 
Persians  of  rank  and  consequence.  Arsites,  the  satrap  of 
Phrygia,  whose  rashness  had  mainly  caused  the  rejection  of 
Memnon's  advice,  escaped  from  the  field,  but  died  shortly 
afterwards  by  his  own  hand,  from  anguish  and  humiliation.  2 
The  Persian  or  Perso-Grrecian  infantry,  though  probably 
more  of  them  individually  escaped  than  is  implied  in  Arrian's 
account,  was  as  a  body  irretrievably  ruined.  No  force  was 
either  left  in  the  field,  or  could  be  afterwards  re-assembled 
in  Asia  Minor. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been 
very  small.  Twenty-five  of  the  Companion-  gmaii  loss 
cavalry,  belonging  to  the  division  under  Ptolemy  of  theMace- 
and  Amyntas,  were  slain  in  the  first  unsuccessful  ^^^*'^^- 
attempt  to  pass  the  river.  Of  the  other  cavalry,  sixty  in  all 
were  slain;  of  the  infantry,  thirty.  This  is  given  to  us  as 
the  entire  loss  on  the  side  of  Alexander.  3  It  is  only  the 
number  of  killed;  that  of  the  wounded  is  not  stated;  but 
assuming  it  to  be  ten  times  the  number  of  killed,  the  total 
of  both  together  will  be  1265.*      If  this  be  correct,  the 

'  Arrian,   i.  16,  4;   Diodor.  xvii.       and  that  more  than  20,000  men  were 
21.  Diodorus  says  that  on  the  part       made  prisoners, 
of  the   Persians   more   than   10,000  '  Arrian,  i.  16,  5,  6. 

foot  were  killed,  with  2000  cavalry  ;  *  Arrian,  i.  16,  7,  8, 

*  Arrian,   in  describing  another 
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resistance  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  except  near  that  point 
where  Alexander  himself  and  the  Persian  chiefs  came  into 
conflict,  cannot  have  been  either  serious  or  long  protracted. 
But  when  we  add  farther  the  contest  with  the  infantry,  the 
smallness  of  the  total  assigned  for  Macedonian  killed  and 
wounded  will  appear  still  more  surprising.  The  total  of  the 
Persian  infantry  is  stated  at  nearly  20,000,  most  part  of 
them  Greek  mercenaries.  Of  these  only  2000  were  made 
prisoners;  nearly  all  the  rest  (according  to  Arrian)  were 
slain.  Now  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  well  armed,  and 
not  likely  to  let  themselves  be  slain  with  impunity ;  more- 
over Plutarch  expressly  affirms  that  they  resisted  with 
desperate  valour,  and  that  most  of  the  Macedonian  loss  was 
incurred  in  the  conflict  against  them.  It  is  not  easy  there- 
fore to  comprehend  how  the  total  number  of  slain  can  be 
brought  within  the  statement  of  Arrian.  i 

After  the  victory,  Alexander  manifested  the  greatest 
Alexander'  s^^^^i*^^®  ^^r  his  wounded  soldiers,  whom  he 
kindness  to  visited  and  consoled  in  person.  Of  the  twenty- 
ed  so?'*"'^  ^^®  Companions  slain,  he  caused  brazen  statues, 
diers,  and  by  Lysippus,  to  be  erected  at  Dium  in  Macedonia, 
severe  where  they  were  still  standing  in  the  time  of 

o^thTore-  Arrian.  To  the  surviving  relatives  of  all  the 
cian  pri-  slain  he  also  granted  immunity  from  taxation  and 
from  personal  service.  The  dead  bodies  were 
honourably  buried,  those  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  of  his  own 
soldiers.  The  two  thousand  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service 
who  had  become  his  prisoners,  were  put  in  chains,  and  trans- 
ported to  Macedonia  there  to  work  as  slaves;  to  which  treat- 
ment Alexander  condemned  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  taken  arms  on  behalf  of  the  foreigner  against  Greece, 
in  contravention  of  the  general  vote  passed  by  the  synod 
at  Corinth.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  to  Athens  three 
hundred  panoplies  selected  from  the  spoil,  to  be  dedicated 
to  Athene  in  the  acropolis  with  this  inscription —  "Alex* 

battle ,  considers   that  the  proper-  and.   16.     Aristobalus  (apud   Plu- 

tion   of   twelve   to    one,   between  tarch.   L   e.)   said  that  there   were 

wounded  and  killed,  is  above  what  slain   among    the    companions    of 

could   have  been   expected   (v.  24,  Alexander  (xu>v  icipl -cov 'AXt^avSpov) 

8).     Riiitow   and   Kochly    (p.   273)  thirty-four  persons,  of  whom  nine 

state  that   in   modern  battles  ,  the  were  infantry.    This  coincides  with 

ordinary    proportion    of    wounded  Arrian's  statement  about  the  twen- 

to  killed  is  from  8:  1  to  10:  1,  ty-five  companions  of  the  cavalry, 

'  Arrian,  i.  16,  8;  Plutarch,  Alex-  slain. 
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ander,  son  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks  except  the  Lacedae- 
monians (present  these  offerings),  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
foreigners  inhabiting  Asia."  i  Though  the  vote  to  which 
Alexander  appealed  represented  no  existing  Grecian  as- 
piration, and  granted  only  a  sanction  which  could  not  be 
safely  refused,  yet  he  found  satisfaction  in  clothing  his  own 
self-aggrandising  impulse  under  the  name  of  a  supposed 
Panhellenic  purpose:  which  was  at  the  same  time  usefulas 
strengthening  his  hold  upon  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  only 
persons  competent,  either  as  officers  or  soldiers,  to  uphold 
the  Persian  empire  against  him.  His  conquests  were  the 
extinction  of  genuine  Hellenism,  though  they  diffused  an 
exterior  varnish  of  it,  and  especially  the  Greek  language, 
over  much  of  the  Oriental  world.  True  Grecian  interests 
lay  more  on  the  side  of  Darius  than  of  Alexander. 

The  battle  of  the  Granikus,  brought  on  by  Arsites  and 
the  other  satraps  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mem-   unskiifui- 
non,  was  moreover  so  unskilfully  fought  by  them,   ness  of  the 
that  the  gallantry  of  their  infantry,  the  most  f^^J^g*^ 
formidable  corps  of  Greeks  that  had  ever  been  immense 
in  the  Persian  service,  was  rendered  of  little  ^^^^^p^^?"^ 
use.   The  battle,  properly  speaking,  was  fought   by  Aiex- 
only  by  the  Persian  cavalry; 2  the  infantry  was   ander's  vie- 
left  to  be  surrounded  and  destroyed  afterwards.       °'^^" 

No  victory  could  be  more  decisive  or  terror-striking 
than  that  of  Alexander.  There  remained  no  force  in  the 
field  to  oppose  him.  The  impression  made  by  so  great  a 
public  catastrophe  was  enhanced  by  two  accompanying 
circumstances;  first,  by  the  number  of  Persian  grandees 
who  perished,  realising  almost  the  wailings  of  Atosa,  Xer- 
xes, and  the  Chorus,  in  the  Persse  of  JEschylus,^  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis — next,  by  the  chivalrous  and  successful 
prowess  of  Alexander  himself,  who,  emulating  the  Homeric 
Achilles,  not  only  rushed  foremost  into  the  meUe,  but 
killed  two  of  these  grandees  with  his  own  hand.  Such  ex- 
ploits, impressive  even  when  we  read  of  them  now,  must  at 
the  moment  when  they  occurred  have  acted  most  powerfully 
upon  the  imagination  of  contemporaries. 

'  Arrian,  i.  16,  10,  11.  Attic  month  Thargelion :   probably 

*  Arrian  usually  calls  the  battle  the   beginning   of  May    (Plutarch, 

of  the   Granikus    an  i7ti;o(j.a)(ia  (i.  Camillus,  19). 

17,  10,  and  elsewhere).  '  .ffischylus,  Pers.  950  seqq 
The    battle   was    fought    in   the 
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Several  of  the  neighbouring  Mysian  mountaineers, 
Terror  and  though  mutinous  subjects  towards  Persia,  came 
submission  downto  make  submission  to  him,  and  were  permit- 
tics^oAfex"  t^d  to  occupy  their  lands  under  the  same  tribute  as 
ander.  Sur-  they  had  paid  before.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
thS^s"  o°ng  neighbouring  Grecian  city  of  Zeleia,  whose  troops 
fortress  of  had  served  with  the  Persians,  surrendered  and 
SardiB.  obtained  their  pardon;  Alexander  admitting  the 

plea  that  they  had  served  only  under  constraint.  He  then 
sentParmenio  to  attack  Daskylium,  the  stronghold  and  chief 
residence  of  the  satrap  of  Phrygia.  Even  this  place  was 
evacuated  by  the  garrison  and  surrendered,  doubtless  with 
a  considerable  treasure  therein.  The  whole  satrapy  of 
Phrygia  thus  fell  into  Alexander's  power  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  administered  by  Kallas  for  his  behalf,  levy- 
ing the  same  amount  of  tribute  as  had  been  paid  before.  * 
He  himself  then  marched,  with  his  main  force,  in  a  southerly 
direction  towards  Sardis — the  chief  town  ofLydia,  and  the 
main  station  of  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  citadel 
of  Sardis — situated  on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock  projecting 
from  Mount  Tmolus,  fortified  by  a  triple  wall  with  an  ade- 
quate garrison — was  accounted  impregnable,  and  at  any 
rate  could  hardly  have  been  taken  by  anything  less  than  a 
long  blockade,  2  which  would  have  allowed  time  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fleet  and  the  operations  of  Memnon.  Yet  such 
was  the  terror  which  now  accompanied  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, that  when  he  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Sardis,  he 
met  not  only  a  deputation  of  the  chief  citizens,  but  also  the 
Persian  governor  of  the  citadel,  Mithrines.  The  town,  cita- 
del, garrison,  and  treasure  were  delivered  up  to  him  with- 
out a  blow.  Fortunately  for  Alexander,  there  was  not  in 
Asia  any  Persian  governor  of  courage  and  fidelity  such 
as  had  been  displayed  by  Maskames  and  Boges  after  the 
repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece.  3  Alexander  treated  Mi- 
thrines with  courtesy  and  honour,  granted  freedom  to  the 
Sardians  and  to  the  other  Lydians  generally,  with  the  use 
of  their  own  Lydian  laws.  The  betrayal  of  Sardis  by  Mith- 
rines was  a  signal  good  fortune  to  Alexander.   On  going  up 

'  Arrian,  i.  17,  1,  2.  216),   and   was   taken   at  last  onlj 

^  About  the  almost  impregnable  by  the  extreme  carelessness  of  the 

fortificationsandposition  of  Sardis,  defenders;   even  then  ,    the  citadel 

see   PolybiuB  ,   vii.   16—18;  Herod.  was  still  held, 

i.  84.    It  held   out  for  nearly  two  »  Herodot.  vii.  106,  107. 

yean   against  Antiocbus  III.  (b.o. 
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to  the  citadel,  he  contemplated  with  astonishment  its  pro- 
digious strength;  congratulating  himself  on  so  easy  an 
acquisition,  and  giving  directions  to  build  there  a  temple 
of  Olympian  Zeus,  on  the  spot  where  the  old  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Lydia  had  been  situated.  He  named  Pausanias 
governor  of  the  citadel,  with  a  garrison  of  Peloponnesians 
from  Argos;  Asander,  satrap  of  the  country;  and  Nikas, 
collector  of  tribute,  i  The  freedom  granted  to  the  Ly- 
dians,  whatever  it  may  have  amounted  to,  did  not  exoner- 
ate them  from  paying  the  usual  tribute. 

From  Sardis,  he  ordered  Kallas,  the  new  satrap  of 
Hellespontine  Phrygia — and  Alexander  son  of 
Aeropus,  who  had  been  promoted  in  place  of  Som  s'ardls 
Kallas  to  the  command  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry  to  the  coast. 
— to  attack  Atarneus  and  the  district  belonging  Ephesu^s  °^ 
to  Memnon,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite  Lesbos. 
Meanwhile  he  himself  directed  his  march  to  Ephesus,  which 
he  reached  on  the  fourth  day.  Both  at  Ephesus  and  at  Miletus 
— the  two  principal  strongholds  of  the  Persians  on  the 
coast,  as  Sardis  was  in  the  interior — the  sudden  catastrophe 
at  the  Granikus  had  struck  unspeakable  terror.  Hegesi- 
stratus,  governor  of  the  Persian  garrison  (Greek  merce- 
naries) at  Miletus,  sent  letters  to  Alexander  offering  to 
surrender  the  town  on  his  approach;  while  the  garrison  at 
Ephesus,  with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas,  got  on  board 
two  triremes  in  the  harbour  and  fled.  It  appears  that  there 
had  been  recently  a  political  revolution  in  the  town,  con- 
ducted by  Syrphax  and  other  leaders,  who  had  established 
an  oligarchical  government.  These  men,  banishing  their 
political  opponents,  had  committed  depredations  on  the 
temple  of  Artemis,  overthrown  the  statue  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  dedicated  therein,  and  destroyed  the  sepulchre  of 
Heropythus  the  liberator  in  the  agora.  2  Some  of  the  party, 
though  abandoned  by  their  garrison,  were  still  trying  to 
invoke  aid  from  Memnon,  who  however  was  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance. Alexander  entered  the  town  without  resistance, 
restored  the  exiles,  established  a  democratical  constitution, 

■  Arrian,  i.  17,  5—9  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  Heropythus  was,  or  under  what  cir^ 

21.  cumstances  he  had  liberated  Ephe-. 

*  Arrian  ,   1.    17^12.     Respecting  sus.  It  would  have  been  interesting 

these     commotions     at    Ephesus,  to  know  these  facts,  as  illustrating 

which  had  preceded  the  expedition  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 

of  Alexander,  we  have  no  infor-  previous  to  Alexander's  invasion, 
mation :    nor    are    we    told    who 
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and  directed  that  the  tribute  heretofore  paid  to  the  Per- 
sians should  now  be  paid  to  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  Syr- 
phax  and  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the  temple,  from 
whence  they  were  dragged  by  the  people  and  stoned  to 
death.  More  of  the  same  party  would  have  been  despatch- 
ed, had  not  the  popular  vengeance  been  restrained  by 
Alexander;  who  displayed  an  honourable  and  prudent  mo- 
deration. 1 

Thus  master  of  Ephesus,  Alexander  found  himself  in 

communicationwith  his  fleet,  under  the  command 
the  first  re-  of  Nikanor;  and  received  propositions  of  sur- 
sistance  at    render  from  the  two  neighbouring  inland  cities, 

Magnesia  and  Tralleis.  To  occupy  these  cities, 
he  despatched  Parmenio  with  5000  foot  (half  of  them  Mace- 
donians) and  200  of  the  Companion-cavalry;  while  he  at 
the  same  time  sent  Antimachus  with  an  equal  force  in  a 
northerly  direction,  to  liberate  the  various  cities  of  ^Eolic 
and  Ionic  Greeks.  This  officer  was  instructed  to  put  down 
in  each  of  them  the  ruling  oligarchy,  which  acted  with  a 
mercenary  garrison  as  an  instrument  of  Persian  Supremacy 
— to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens — 
and  to  abolish  all  payment  of  tribute.  He  himself — after 
taking  part  in  a  solemn  festival  and  procession  to  the  temple 
of  Ephesian  Artemis,  with  his  whole  army  in  battle-array 
—marched  southward  towards  Miletus;  his  fleet  under 
Nikanor  proceeding  thither  by  sea.2  He  expected  probably 
to  enter  Miletus  with  as  little  resistance  as  Ephesus.  But 
his  .hopes  were  disappointed:  Hegesistratus,  commander 
of  the  garrison  in  that  town,  though  under  the  immediate 
terror  of  the  defeat  at  the  Granikus  he  had  written  to  offer 
submission,  had  now  altered  his  tone,  and  determined  to 
hold  out.  The  formidable  Persian  fleet,  3  four  hundred  sail 
of  Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships  of  war  with  well-trained 
seamen,  was  approaching. 

This  naval  force,  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  would 
Near  ap-  have  prevented  Alexander  from  crossing  into 
the*Pereian  Asia,  now  afforded  the  only  hope  of  arresting 
fleet.  Mem-  t^e  rapidity  and  ease  of  his  conquests.  AVhat 
commaid-^  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Persian  officers 
er-in-cMef  since  the  defeat  at  the  Granikus,  we  do  not  hear. 
Bians!    *''   Many  of  them  had  fled,  along  with  Memnon,  to 

•  Arrian,  i.  17,  10—13.  «  Arrian,  i.  18,  5,  6. 

'  Arrian,  i.  13,  10—13. 
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Miletus;!  and  they  were  probably  disposed,  under  the  pre- 
sent desperate  circumstances,  to  accept  the  command  of 
Memnon  as  their  only  hope  of  safety,  though  they  had  de- 
spised his  counsel  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Whether  the 
towns  in  Memnon's  principality  of  Atarneus  had  attempted 
any  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  we  do  not  know. 
His  interests  however  were  so  closely  identified  with  those 
of  Persia,  that  he  had  sent  up  his  wife  and  children  as  host- 
ages, to  induce  Darius  to  entrust  him  with  the  supreme 
conduct  of  the  war.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  presently 
sent  down  by  that  prince ;  2  but  at  the  first  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  under  the  command  of  Mem- 
non, who  was  however  probably  on  board. 

It  came  too  late  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Miletus.  Three 
days  before  its  arrival,  Nikanor  the  Macedonian  The  Mace- 
admiral,  with  his  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Ionian  fleet 
ships,  had  occupied  the  island  of  Lade,  which  the  haibour 
commanded  the  harbour  of  that  city.  Alexander  of  Miletus, 
found  the  outer  portion  of  Miletus  evacuated,  outtheP^e^r- 
and  took  it  without  resistance.  He  was  making  ^^^s- 
preparations  to  besiege  the  inner  city,  and  had  declines  ^"^ 
already  transported  4000  troops  across  to  the  naval  com- 
island  of  Lade,  when  the  powerful  Persian  fleet  debate  with 
came  in  sight,  but  found  itself  excluded  from  I'armenio. 
Miletus,  and  obliged  to  take  moorings  under  the  neighbour- 
ing promontory  of  Mykale.  Unwilling  to  abandon  without 
a  battle  the  command  of  the  sea,  Parmenio  advised  Alex- 
ander to  fight  this  fleet,  offering  himself  to  share  the  hazard 
aboard.  But  Alexander  disapproved  the  proposition,  affirm- 
ing that  his  fleet  was  inferior  not  less  in  skill  than  in 
numbers;  that  the  high  training  of  the  Macedonians  would 
tell  for  nothing  on  shipboard;  and  that  a  naval  defeat  would 
be  the  signal  for  insurrection  in  Grreece.  Besides  debating 
such  prudential  reasons,  Alexander  and  Parmenio  also 
differed  about  the  religious  promise  of  the  case.  On  the 
sea-shore,  near  the  stern  of  the  Macedonian  ships,  Par- 
menio had  seen  an  eagle,  which  filled  him  with  confidence 
that  the  ships  would  prove  victorious.  But  Alexander  con- 
tended that  this  interpretation  was  incorrect.  Though  the 
eagle  doubtless  promised  to  him  victory,  yet  it  had  been 
seen  on  land — and  therefore  his  victories  would  be  on 
land :  hence  the  result  signified  was,  that  he  would  over- 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  22.      2  Diodor.  xvii.  23. 
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come  the  Persian  fleet,  by  means  of  land  operations.  *  This 
part  of  the  debate,  between  two  practical  military  men  of 
ability,  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  whole;  illustrating  as 
it  does,  not  only  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  age,  but 
also  the  pliancy  of  the  interpretative  process,  lending  itself 
equally  well  to  inferences  totally  opposite.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  sagacious  and  a  dullwitted  prophet,  accommodating 
ambiguous  omens  to  useful  or  mischievous  conclusions,  was 
one  of  very  material  importance  in  the  ancient  world. 

Alexander  now  prepared  vigorously  to  assault  Mi- 
Aiexander  letus,  repudiating  with  disdain  an  offer  brought 
besieges  to  him  by  a  Milesian  citizen  named  Glaukippus 
Capture'  of  — that  the  city  should  be  neutral  and  open  to 
the  city.  jjim  as  wcll  as  to  the  Persians.  His  fleet  under 
Nikanor  occupied  the  harbour,  blocked  up  its  narrow  mouth 
against  the  Persians,  and  made  threatening  demonstrations 
from  the  water's  edge;  while  he  himself  brought  up  his 
battering-engines  against  the  walls,  shook  or  overthrew 
them  in  several  places,  and  then  stormed  the  city.  The  Mi- 
lesians, with  the  Grecian  mercenary  garrison,  made  a  brave 
defence,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
assault.  A  large  number  of  them  were  slain,  and  there  was 
no  way  of  escape  except  by  jumping  into  little  boats,  or 
swimming  off  upon  the  hollow  of  the  shield.  Even  of  these 
fugitives,  most  part  were  killed  by  the  seamen  of  the  Mace- 
donian triremes;  but  a  division  of  300  Grecian  mercenaries 
got  on  to  an  isolated  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  there  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  Alexander,  as 
soon  as  his  soldiers  were  thoroughly  masters  of  the  city,  went 
himself  on  shipboard  to  attack  the  mercenaries  on  the  rock, 
taking  with  him  ladders  in  order  to  effect  a  landing  upon 
it.  But  when  he  saw  that  they  were  resolved  on  a  desperate 
defence,  he  preferred  admitting  them  to  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, and  received  them  into  his  own  service.  2  To  the  sur- 
viving Milesian  citizens  he  granted  the  condition  ofa  free  city, 
while  hecausedalltheremainingprisonerstobesoldas  slaves. 

The  powerful  Persian  fleet,  from  the  neighbouring 
ThePersian  promontory  of  Mykale,  was  compelled  to  witness, 
fo^Hahk'^^  without  being  able  to  prevent,  the  capture  of 
nassus!  ^^  Miletus,  and  was  presently  withdrawn  to  Hali- 
d  ^b^^d**^'  karnassus.  At  the  same  time  Alexander  came 
hiB  own  to  the  resolution  of  disbanding  his  own  fleet; 
fleet.  which,  while  costing  more  than  he  could  then 

»  Arrlan,  i.  18,  9-16;  i.  20,  2.     «  Arrian,  i,  19;  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 
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afford,  was  nevertheless  unfit  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in 
open  sea.  He  calculated  that  by  concentrating  all  his  efforts 
on  land  operations,  especially  against  the  cities  on  the  coast, 
he  should  exclude  the  Persian  fleet  from  all  effective  hold 
on  Asia  Minor,  and  ensure  that  country  to  himself.  He 
therefore  paid  off  all  the  ships,  retaining  only  a  moderate 
squadron  for  the  purposes  of  transport,  i 

Before  this  time,  probably,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast 
northward  of  Miletus — including  the  Ionic  and  March  of 
^olic  cities  and  the  principality  of  Memnon —  to^Hailkar- 
had  either  accepted  willingly  the  dominion  of  nassus. 
Alexander,  or  had  been  reduced  by  his  detach-  ^/xa^ia^^^ 
ments.  Accordingly  he  now  directed  his  march  joins  him. 
southward  of  Miletus,  towards  Karia,  and  especially  towards 
Halikarnassus,  the  principal  city  of  that  territory.  On 
f^ntering  Karia,  he  was  met  by  Ada,  a  member  of  the 
Karian  princely  family,  who  tendered  to  him  her  town  of 
Alinda  and  her  other  possessions,  adopting  him  as  her  son, 
and  entreating  his  protection.  Not  many  years  earlier,  under 
Mausolus  und  Artemisia,  the  powerful  princes  of  this  family 
had  been  formidable  to  all  the  Grecian  islands.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Karia  that  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  reigning 
family  intermarried  with  each  other:  Mausolus  and  his  wife 
Artemisia  were  succeeded  by  Idrieus  and  his  wife  Ada,  all 
four  being  brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters  of  Heka- 
tomnus.  On  the  death  of  Idrieus,  his  widow  Ada  was  expelled 
fromHalikarnassusandother  parts  of  Karia  by  her  surviving 
brother  Pixodarus;  though  she  still  retained  some  strong 
towns,  which  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  the  conquests 
of  Alexander.  Pixodarus,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  leading  Persian  named  Oron- 
tobates,  warmly  espoused  the  Persian  cause,  and  made  Hali- 
karnassus a  capital  point  of  resistance  against  the  invader. 2 

But  it  was  not  by  him  alone  that  this  city  was  defended. 
The  Persian  fleet  had  repaired  thither  from  Mi-   strong  gar- 
letus;  Memnon,  now  invested  by  Darius  with  "son,  and 
supreme  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the   fe°nsive^' 

'  Arrian,  i,  20, 1—4;  Diodor,  xvii.  only  have     exposed    them    to  be 

22.  At  the  same  time,  the  statement  captured  by  the  Persian  fleet, 

of  Diodorus  can  hardly  be  correct  We    shall     see    that   Alexander 

(xvii.  24),  that  Alexander  sent  his  reorganised  his  entire  fleet  during 

battering  engines  from  Miletus  to  the  ensuing  year. 

Halikarnassus  by  sea.    This  would  *  Arrian  ,    i.  23,   11,   12;   Diodor. 

xvii.  24;  Strabo  xiv.  p.  657. 

2  E  2 
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P"P«'*t'o">  -^gean,  was  there  in  person.  There  was  not  only 
nassus!  '  Orontobates  with  many  other  Asiatics,  but  also 
a  large  garrison  of  mercenary  Greeks,  commanded  by 
Ephialtes,  a  brave  Athenian  exile.  The  city,  strong  both 
by  nature  and  by  art,  with  a  surrounding  ditch  forty-five 
feet  broad  and  twenty-two  feet  deep,  i  had  been  still  farther 
strengthened  under  the  prolonged  superintendence  of  Mem- 
non;2  lastly,  there  were  two  citadels,  a  fortified  harbour 
with  its  entrance  fronting  the  south,  abundant  magazines  of 
arms,  and  good  provision  of  defensive  engines.  The  siege 
of  Halikarnassus  was  the  most  arduous  enterprise  which 
Alexander  had  yet  undertaken.  Instead  of  attacking  it  by 
land  and  sea  at  once,  as  at  Miletus,  he  could  make  his  ap- 
proaches only  from  the  land,  while  the  defenders  were 
powerfully  aided  from  seaward  by  the  Persian  ships  with 
their  numerous  crews. 

His  first  efforts,  directed  against  the  gate  on  the  north 
Siege  of  ^^^  northeast  of  the  city,  which  led  towards  My- 
Haiikar-  lasa,  were  interrupted  by  frequent  sallies  and 
Brav'ery  of  discharges  from  the  engines  on  the  walls.  After 
the  garri-  a  few  days  thus  spent  without  much  avail,  he 
Ep'hiaitgs^''  passed  with  a  large  section  of  his  army  to  the 
the  Athe-  western  side  of  the  town,  towards  the  outlying 
^^^^'  portion  of  the  projecting  tongue  of  land,  on  which 

Halikarnassus  and  Myndus  (the  latter  farther  westward) 
were  situated.  "While  making  demonstrations  on  this  side  of 
Halikarnassus,  he  at  the  same  time  attempted  a  uightattack 
on  Myndus,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  after  some  hours  of 
fruitless  effort.  He  then  confined  himself  to  the  siege  of 
Halikarnassus.  His  soldiers,  protected  from  missiles  by 
moveable  penthouses  (called  Tortoises),  gradually  filled  up 
the  wide  and  deep  ditch  round  the  town,  so  as  to  open  a 
level  road  for  his  engines  (rolling  towers  of  wood)  to  come 
up  close  to  the  walls.  The  engines  being  brought  up  close, 
the  work  of  demolition  was  successfully  prosecuted;  not- 
withstanding vigorous  sallies  from  the  garrison,  repulsed, 
though  not  without  loss  and  diflficulty,  by  the  Macedonians. 
Presently  the  shock  of  the  battering-engines  had  over- 
thrown two  towers  of  the  city-wall,  together  with  two  inter- 
mediate breadths  of  wall;  and  a  third  tower  was  beginning 


*  Arrian,  1.  20,  13.  M«|jlvu)v  t«  auT6;    naptbt  ix  noXXoO 

*  Arrian,  i.  20,  6.  ^ouiitavTa  Tauxa       napeaxEuixev,  Ac. 
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to  totter.  The  besieged  were  employed  in  erecting  an  inner 
wall  of  brick  to  cover  the  open  space,  and  a  wooden  tower 
of  the  great  height  of  150  feet  for  the  purpose  of  casting  pro- 
jectiles, i  It  appears  that  Alexander  waited  for  the  full 
demolition  of  the  third  tower,  before  he  thought  the  breach 
wide  enough  to  be  stormed;  but  an  assault  was  prematurely- 
brought  on  by  two  adventurous  soldiers  from  the  division 
of  Perdikkas.2  These  men,  elate  with  wine,  rushed  up 
singlehanded  to  attack  the  Mylasean  gate,  and  slew  tke 
foremost  of  the  defenders  who  came  out  to  oppose  them, 
until  at  length,  reinforcements  arriving  successively  on  both 
sides,  a  general  combat  took  place  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  wall.  In  the  end,  the  Macedonians  were  victorious, 
and  drove  the  besieged  back  into  the  city.  Such  was 
the  confusion,  that  the  city  might  then  have  been  assaulted 
and  taken,  had  measures  been  prepared  for  it  beforehand. 
The  third  tower  was  speedily  overthrown;  nevertheless, 
before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  besieged  had  already 
completed  their  half-moon  within,  against  which  accord- 
ingly, on  the  next  day,  Alexander  pushed  forward  his  en- 
gines. In  this  advanced  position,  however,  being  as  it  were 
within  the  circle  of  the  city-wall,  the  Macedonians  were 
exposed  to  discharges  not  only  from  engines  in  their  front, 
but  also  from  the  towers  yet  standing  on  each  side  of  them. 
Moreover,  at  night,  a  fresh  sally  was  made  with  so  much 
impetuosity,  that  some  of  the  covering  wicker-work  of  the 
engines,  and  even  the  main  woodwork  of  one  of  them,  was 
burnt.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Philotas  and 
Hellanikus,  the  officers  on  guard,  preserved  the  remainder ; 
nor  were  the  besieged  finally  driven  in,  until  Alexander 
himself  appeared  with  reinforcements. 3  Though  his  troops 
had  been  victors  in  these  successive  combats,  yet  he  could 
not  carry  off  his  dead,  who  lay  close  to  the  walls,  without 
soliciting  a  truce  for  burial.  Such  request  usually  counted 
as  a  confession  of  defeat:  nevertheless  Alexander  solicited 
the  truce,  which  was  granted  by  Memnon,  in  spite  of  the 
contrary  opinion  of  Ephiaites.* 


'  Compare    Arrian,   i.    21,    7,   8 ;  Perdikkas ,  though  Diodorus  sayg 

Diodor.  xvii.  25,  26.  that   it    occurred   at  night,   which 

^  Both  Arrian  (i.  21,  5)  and  Dio-  cannot  well  be  true, 

dorus  (xvii.  25)  mention   this  pro-  *  Arrian,  i.  21,  7—12, 

ceeding    of    the    two    soldiers    of  *  Diodor.  xvii.  25. 
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After  a  few  days  of  interval,  for  burying  his  dead  and 
Desperate  repairing  the  engines,  Alexander  recommenced 
E^l?  \L  —  Q-t^ack  upon  the  half-moon,  under  his  own  personal 
at^first  sue-  superintendence.  Among  the  leaders  within,  a  con- 
cessf  ui,  but  viction  gained  ground  that  the  place  could  not  long 
he^himBeif  hold  out.  Ephialtes  especially,  resolved  not  to  sur- 
is  slain.  yive  the  capture,  and  seeing  that  the  only  chance 
of  preservation  consisted  in  destroying  the  besieging  en- 
gines, obtained  permission  from  Memnon  to  put  himsell"  at 
the  head  of  a  last  desperate  sally.  ^  He  took  immediately 
near  him  2000  chosen  troops,  half  to  encounter  the  enemy, 
half  with  torches  to  burn  the  engines.  At  daybreak,  all 
the  gates  being  suddenly  and  simultaneously  thrown  open, 
sallying  parties  rushed  out  from  each  against  the  besiegers; 
the  engines  from  within  supporting  them  by  multiplied 
discharges  of  missiles.  Ephialtes  with  his  division,  march- 
ing straight  against  the  Macedonians  on  guard  at  the  main 
point  of  attack,  assailed  them  impetuously,  while  his  torch- 
bearers  tried  to  set  the  engines  on  fire.  Himself  distin- 
guished no  less  for  personal  strength  than  for  valour,  he  occu- 
pied the  front  rank,  and  was  so  well  seconded  by  the  courage 
and  good  array  of  his  soldiers  charging  in  deep  column, 
that  for  a  time  he  gained  advantage.  Some  of  the  engines 
were  successfully  fired,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops,  consisting  of  young  troops,  gave  way  and  fled. 
They  were  rallied  partly  by  the  efforts  of  Alexander,  but 


*  The  last  desperate  struggle  of 
the  besieged,  is,  what  stands  de- 
scribed in  i,  23  of  Arrian ,  and  in 
xvii.  26,  27  of  Diodorus  ;  though 
the  two  descriptions  are  very  differ- 
ent. Arrian  does  not  name  Ephi- 
altes at  Halikarnassus.  He  follows 
the  Macedonian  authors,  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus;  who  probably 
dwelt  only  on  Memnon  and  the 
Persians  as  their  real  enemies, 
treating  the  Greeks  in  general  as 
a  portion  of  the  hostile  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  Diodorus  and  Cur- 
tius  appear  to  have  followed,  in 
great  part,  Grecian  authors;  in 
whose  view,  eminent  Athenian 
exiles,  like  Ephialtes  and  Chari- 
demus,  counted  for  much  more. 


The  fact  here  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus ,  that  Kphialt6s  drove  back 
the  young  Macedonian  guard,  and 
that  the  battle  was  restored  only 
by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
old  guard — is  one  of  much  interest 
which  I  see  no  reason  for  mis- 
trusting, though  Arrian  says  no- 
thing about  it.  Curtius  (v.  2  ;  viii. 
1)  makes  allusion  to  it  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  naming  Athar- 
rias:  the  part  of  his  work  in  which 
it  ought  to  have  been  narrated  is 
lost.  On  this,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, Arrian  slurs  over  the  partial 
reverses,  obstructions,  and  losses, 
of  Alexander's  career.  His  author- 
ities probably   did  so   before  him. 
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still  more  by  the  older  Macedonian  soldiers,  companions  in 
all  Philip's  campaigns ;  who,  standing  exempt  from  night- 
watches,  were  encamped  more  in  the  rear.  These  veterans, 
among  whom  one  Atharrias  was  the  most  conspicuous,  up- 
braiding the  cowardice  of  their  comrades,  i  cast  themselves 
into  their  accustomed  phalanx-array,  and  thus  both  with- 
stood and  repulsed  the  charge  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
Ephialtes,  foremost  among  the  combatants,  was  slain,  the 
rest  were  driven  back  to  the  city,  and  the  burning  engines 
were  saved  with  some  damage.  During  this  same  time,  an 
obstinate  conflict  had  also  taken  place  at  the  gate  called 
Tripylon,  where  the  besieged  had  made  another  sally,  over 
a  narrow  bridge  thrown  across  the  ditch.  Here  the  Mace- 
donians were  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy  (not  the  son 
of  Lagus),  one  of  the  king's  body-guards.  He,  with  two  or 
three  other  conspicuous  officers,  perished  in  the  severe 
struggle  which  ensued,  but  the  sallying  party  were  at  length 
repulsed  and  driven  into  the  city.  2  The  loss  of  the  besieged 
was  severe,  in  trying  to  get  again  within  the  walls,  under 
vigorous  pursuit  from  the  Macedonians. 

By  this  last  unsuccessful  effort,  the  defensive  force  of 
Halikarnassus  was  broken.  Memnon  and  Oronto- 
bates,  satisfied  that  no  longer  defence  of  the   forced^to^^ 
town  was  practicable,  took  advantage  of  the  night   abandon 
to  set  fire  to  their  wooden  projectile  engines  and  ^a^gg^us^" 
towers,  as  well  as  to  their  magazines  of  arms,   and  w/th- 
with  the  houses  near  the  exterior  wall,  while   garrison^by 
they  carried  away  the  troops,  stores,  and  inhabit-   sea,  retaiu- 
ants,   partly  to   the   citadel  called  Salmakis —  JJf  cUadei. 
partly  to  the  neighbouring  islet  called  Arkon-  Alexander ' 
nesus— partly  to  the  island  of  Kos.3  Though  thus  tarnasfus.'' 
evacuating  the  town,  however,  they  still  kept  good 
garrisons  well  provisioned  in  the  two  citadels  belonging  to  it. 
The  conflagration,  stimulatedbyastrong  wind, spreadwidely. 
It  was  only  extinguished  by  the  orders  of  Alexander,  when 
he  entered  the  town,  and  put  to  death  all  those  whom  he 
found  with  firebrands.  He  directed  that  the  Halikarnassians 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  27;   Curtius,  v.  1;  a'Jva9poia92vT£(;     xai    auvaoriaavTSi;, 

viii.  2  .  .  .  .  oi  ^ip  Ttpsa^'JtaTOi  tu)-;  UTisaxYjaav  xo'lx;  5oxoiivTa?  7)5r)  vsvixr)- 

MaxsSovtov,     6ia     [jiiv     TTf)v    TjXixlav  xsvai  .... 

ditoXeXojxsvoi    tujv     xivSuviov ,    oy-ve-  *  Arrian,  i.  22,  5. 

aTpaT£U|x£voi  62  OiXiuTrcp  ....  Tol?  '  Arrian,  i.  23,  3,  4;  Diodor.  xvii. 
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found  in  the  houses  should  be  spared,  but  that  the  city  itself 
should  be  demolished.  He  assigned  the  whole  of  Karia  to 
Ada,  as  a  principality,  doubtless  under  condition  of  tribute. 
As  the  citadels  still  occupied  by  the  enemy  were  strong 
enough  to  require  a  long  siege,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  remain  in  person  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them;  but 
surrounding  them  with  a  wall  of  blockade,  he  left  Ptolemy 
and  3000  men  to  guard  it.  i 

Having  concluded  the  siege  of  Halikarnassus,  Alex- 
B.c.  334-333  ander  sent  back  his  artillery  to  Tralles,  ordering 
(Winter).  Parmeuio,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  cavalry, 
the  allied  infantry,  and  the  baggage  waggons,  to  Sardis. 

The  ensuing  winter  months  he  employed  in  the  con- 
B.c.  334-333  quest  of  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.  All  this 
(Winter),  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  mountainous; 
Winter  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus  descending  nearly  to 
ofTie^x"  ^^^  ^^^  ^°  ^^  ^^  leave  little  or  no  intervening 
ander  along  breadth  of  plain.  In  spite  of  great  strength  of 
Im  coast'  situation,  such  was  the  terror  of  Alexander's 
of  Asia  arms,  that  all  the  Lykian  towns — Hyparna,  Tel- 
Minor.  missus,  Pinara,  Xanthus,  Patara,  and  thirty  others 

— submitted  to  him  without  a  blow.  2  One  alone  among 
them,  called  Marmareis,  resisted  to  desperation. 3  On  reach- 
ing the  territory  called  Milyas,  the  Phrygian  frontier  of 
Lykia,  Alexander  received  the  surrender  of  the  Greek 
maritime  city,  Phaselis.  He  assisted  the  Phaselites  in  de- 
stroying a  mountain  fort  erected  and  garrisoned  against  them 
by  the  neighbouring  Pisidian  mountaineers  and  paid  a 
public  compliment  to  the  sepulchre  of  their  deceased  towns- 
man, the  rhetorician  Theodektes.* 

After  this  brief  halt  at  Phaselis  Alexander  directed 
his  course  to  Perge  in  Pamphylia.  The  ordinary  mountain 
road,  by  which  he  sent  most  of  his  army,  was  so  difl&cult  as 
to  require  some  leveling  by  Thracian  light  troops  sent  in 
advance  for  the  purpose.  But  the  king  himself,  with  a 
select  detachment,  took  a  road  more  difficult  still,  called 
Klimax,  under  the  mountains  by  the  brink  of  the  sea. 
When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  this  road  was  covered 
by  such  a  depth  of  water  as  to  be  impracticable;  for  some 
time  before  he  reached  the  spot,  the  wind  had  blown  strong 

»  Arrian,  i.  23,  11 ;    Diodor.  xvii.  »  Diodor.  xvii.  28. 

7;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  657.  «  Arrian,  i.  24, 11;  Plutarch,  Alex- 

*  Arrian,  i.  24,  6—9.  and.  17. 
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from  the  south — but  as  he  came  near,  the  special  provi- 
dence of  the  Gods  (so  he  and  his  friends  conceived  it) 
brought  on  a  change  to  the  north,  so  that  the  sea  receded 
and  left  an  available  passage,  though  his  soldiers  had  the 
water  up  to  their  waists.  ^  From  Perge  he  marched  on  to 
Side,  receiving  on  his  way  envoys  from  Aspendus,  who 
offered  to  surrender  their  city,  but  deprecated  the  entrance 
of  a  garrison;  which  they  were  allowed  to  buy  off  by  pro- 
mising fifty  talents  in  money,  together  with  the  horses 
which  they  were  bringing  up  as  tribute  for  the  Persian 
ting.  Having  left  a  garrison  at  Side ,  he  advanced  onward 
to  a  strong  place  called  Syllium,  defended  by  brave  natives 
with  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  aid  them.  These  men  held 
out,  and  even  repulsed  a  first  assault;  which  Alexander 
could  not  stay  to  repeat,  being  apprised  that  the  Aspen- 
dians  had  refused  to  execute  the  conditions  imposed,  and 
had  put  their  city  in  a  state  of  defence.  Returning  rapidly, 
he  constrained  them  to  submission,  and  then  marched  back 
to  Perge ;  from  whence  he  directed  his  course  towards  the 
greater  Phrygia,2  through  the  difficult  mountains,  and 
almost  indomitable  population,  of  Pisidia. 

After  remaining  in  thePisidian  mountains  long  enough 
to  reduce  several  towns  or  strong  posts,  Alexan-   Alexander 
der  proceeded  northward  into  Phrygia,  passing  his"  w?ntw 
by  the  salt  lake  called  Askanius  to  the  steep  and  campaign 
impregnable  fortress  of  Kelaenae ,  garrisoned  by  clffu^e^S* 
1 000  Karians,  and  100  mercenary  Grreeks.  These   Keisense. 
men,  having  no  hope  of  relief  from  the  Persians,  offered 
to  deliver  up  the  fortress,  unless  such  relief  should  arrive 
before  the  sixtieth  day.3   Alexander  accepted  the  proposi- 
tions, remained  ten  days  at  Kelsenae,  and  left  there  Anti- 
gonus  (afterwards  the  most  powerful  among  his  successors) 
as  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  1500  men.    He  then  marched 
northward  to  Gordium  on  the  river  Sangarius,  where  Par- 
menio  was  directed  to  meet  him,  and  where  his  winter- 
campaign  was  concluded.  4 

•  Arrian ,    i.  26,  4.    oux   avsu   too  this  special  favour  from  the  Gods 

Ssiou,  tbt;  auTo;  te  xal  ot  a|xcp'  (jcjtov  as  some  of  his  panegyrists  hoasted 

t^TjYOuvTO,  &c.     Strabo,  xiv.  p.  666;  for  him. 

Curtius,  V.  3,  22.  *  Arrian,  i.  27,  1—8. 

Plutarch's   words    (Alexand.    17)  '  Curtius,  iii.  1,  8. 

must  be  taken  to  mean  that  Alex-  *  Arrian,  i.  29,  1—5. 
ander  did  not  boast   so  much   of 
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APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN 
SARISSA  OR  PIKE. 

Thb  statements  tiere  given  about  the  length  of  the  sarissa  carried  by 
the  phalangite,  are  taken  from  Polybius  ,  whose  description  is  on  all 
points  both  clear  and  consistent  with  itself.  "The  sarissa  (he  says)  is 
sixteen  cubits  long,  according  to  the  original  theory;  and  fourteen 
cubits,  as  adapted  to  actual  practice"  —  to  Se  ■z^b■^  oapioacuv  [xsye^oi; 
eati,  xaxa  jjljj  ttjv  e?  apX^;C  UJtoOsaiv,  SxxalSsxa  nT,)r(Lv,  xa-ri  ck  ttjv 
dtpfjLOYTjv  T7)y  rtpo;  ttjv  dXr,9siov,  SsxoTsaoapiov.  To'JTiov  6e  tou;  Teasapa? 
d<poipel  TO  fieTtt^u  Taiv  X^P^''^  SiaoTr^ixa,  xol  to  xaToitiv  ar^x(0(ia  t^? 
i:po3oX^5  (xviii.  12). 

The  difference  here  indicated  by  Polybius  between  the  length  in 
theory,  and  that  in  practice,  may  probably  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  the  phalangites,  when  in  exercise,  used  pikes  of  the  greater  length  ; 
when  on  service,  of  the  smaller:  just  as  the  Koman  soldiers  were 
trained  in  their  exercises  to  use  arms  heavier  than  they  employed 
against  an  enemy. 

Of  the  later  Tactic  writers,  Leo  (Tact.  vi.  39)  and  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  repeat  the  double  measurement  of  the  sarissa  as  given 
by  Polybius.  Arrian  (Tact.  c.  12)  and  Polysenus  (ii.  29,  2)  state  its 
length  at  sixteen  cubits  — .^lian  (Tact.  c.  14)  gives  fourteen  cubits. 
All  these  authors  follow  either  Polybius,  or  some  other  authority 
concurrent  with  him.  None  of  them  contradict  him,  though  none  state 
the  case  so  clearly  as  he  does. 

Messrs.  EUstow  and  Kochly  (Gesch.  des  Griech.  Kriegswesens,  p.  2SS), 
authors  of  the  best  v^-ork  that  I  know  respecting  ancient  military  matters, 
reject  the  authority  of  Polybius  as  it  here  stands.  They  maintain  that 
the  passage  must  be  corrupt,  and  that  Polybius  must  have  meant  to 
say  that  the  sarissa  was  sixteen  feet  in  length— not  sixteen  culita. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  their  opinion,  nor  do  I  think  that  their  criticism 
on  Polybius  is  a  just  one. 

First  they  reason  as  if  Polybius  had  said  that  the  sarissa  of  actual 
service  was  sixteen  cubits  long.  Computing  the  weight  of  such  a  weap- 
on from  the  thickness  required  in  the  shaft,  they  pronounce  that  it 
would  be  unmanageable.  Lut  Polybius  gives  the  actual  length  as  only 
fourteen  cubits:  a  very  material  difference.  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis 
of  these  authors— that  corruption  of  the  text  has  made  us  read  cttlits 
where  we  ought  to  have  read  feet,  —  it  will  follow  that  the  let  gth  of 
the  sarissa,  as  given  by  Polybius  ,  would  be  fourteen  feet,  not  sixteen 
feet.  Now  this  length  is  not  sutficient  to  justify  various  passages  ia 
which  its  prodigious  length  is  set  forth. 

Next,  they  impute  to  Polybius  a  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Bo- 
man  soldier  occupied  a  space  of  three  feet,  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  a  Macedonian  soldier— and  yet  that  in  the  fight,  he  had  two  Mace- 
donian  soldiers  and  ten  pikes,  opposed  to  him  (xviii.  13).  But  there 
is  here  no  contradiction  at  all:  for  Polybius  expressly  says  that  the 
JEtoman,   though   occupying  three  feet  when  the  legion  was  drawn  up 
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in  order,  required,  when  fighting,  an  expansion  of  the  ranks  and  an 
increased  interval  to  the  extent  of  three  feet  behind  him  and  on  each 
side  of  him  (ydXaajjia  xai  Sidaxaaiv  aXXrjXuiv  l/siv  Sei^asi  to-j;  av5pa<; 
eXi^i^fOv  TpeX?  uoSa?  xst'  ETCiaTaxTjv  xal  itapaaxixiriv)  in  order  to  allow 
full  play  for  his  sword  and  shield.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  true  that 
each  Koman  soldier,  when  actually  marching  up  to  attack  the  phalanx 
occupied  as  much  ground  as  two  phalangites,  and  had  ten  pikes  to 
deal  with. 

Farther,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Polybius,  in  speaking  of 
cubits,  really  meant  feet:  because  (cap.  12)  he  speaks  of  three  feet  as 
the  interval  between  each  rank  in  the  file,  and  these  three  feet  are 
clearly  made  equal  to  two  cubits.  His  computation  will  not  come  light, 
if  in  place  of  cubits  you  substitute  feet. 

We  must  therefore  take  the  assertion  of  Polybius  as  we  find  it;  that 
the  pike  of  the  phalangite  was  fourteen  cubits  or  twenty-one  feet  in 
length.  Now  Polybius  had  every  means  of  being  well  informed  on  such 
a  point.  He  was  above  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  last  war 
of  the  Eomans  against  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus,  in  which  war  he 
himself  served.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Scipio,  the  son  of 
Paulus  Emilius,  who  gained  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Lastly,  he  had  paid 
great  attention  to  tactics  ,  and  had  even  written  an  express  work  on 
the  subject. 

It  might  indeed  be  imagined,  that  the  statement  of  Polybius,  though 
true  as  to  his  own  time,  was  not  true  as  to  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander.  But  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  such  a  suspicion— 
which  moreover  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  RUstow  and  Kochly. 

Doubtless  twenty-one  feet  is  a  prodigious  length,  unmanageable  ex- 
cept by  men  properly  trained ,  and  inconvenient  for  all  evolutions. 
But  these  are  just  the  terms  under  which  the  pike  of  the  phalangite 
is  always  spoken  of.  So  Livy,  xxxi.  39,  "Erant  pleraque  silvestria 
circa,  incommoda  phalangi  maximS  Macedonum  ;  quae,  nisi  ubi  prcslon- 
gis  hastis  velut  vallum  ante  clypeos  objecit  (quod  ut  fiat,  libero  cam- 
po  opus  est)  nullius  admodum  usus  est."  Compare  also  Livy,  xliv. 
40,  41,  where,  among  other  intimations  of  the  immense  length  of  the 
pike,  we  find,  "Si  carptim  aggrediendo,  circumagere  immobilem  longi- 
tudine  et  gravitate  hastam  cogas ,  confusa  strue  implicatur ;'  also 
xxxiii.  8,  9. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat 
had  to  fight  their  way  across  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who  carried 
a  pike  fifteen  cubits  long,  together  with  a  short  sword:  he  does  not 
mention  a  shield,  but  they  wore  greaves  and  helmets  (Anab.  iv.  7,  15). 
This  is  a  length  greater  than  what  Polybius  ascribes  to  the  pike  of 
the  Macedonian  phalangite.  The  Mosynceki  defended  their  citadel  "with 
pikes  so  long  and  thick  that  a  man  could  hardly  carry  them"  (Anabas. 
V.  4,  25).  In  the  Iliad,  when  the  Trojans  are  pressing  hard  upon  the 
Greek  ships,  and  seeking  to  set  them  on  t  re,  Ajax  is  described  as 
planting  himself  upon  the  poop,  and  keeping  off  the  assailants  with  a 
thrusting -pike  of  twenty -two  cubits  or  thirty -three  feet  in  length 
(^ujxov  vau|xayov  ev  iiaXo:[XTf)iiv— SutuxaieixoaiirTiyy,  Iliad,  xv.  678).  The 
spear  of  Hektor  is  ten  cubits,  or  eleven  cubits,  in  length— intended 
to  be  hurled  (Iliad,  vi.  319;  viii.  494)— the  reading  is  not  settled,  whether 
eyXOi;  i)^'  i/SixcxTirjy,  or  eyx^;  ey^ev  Oixditrj^u. 
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The  Swiss  infantry,  and  the  German  Landsknechte,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  in  many  respects  a  reproduction  of  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx: close  ranks,  deep  files,  long  pikes,  and  the  three  or  four  first 
ranks  composed  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  men  in  the  regiment- 
either  officers,  or  picked  soldiers  receiving  double  pay.  The  length 
and  impenetrable  array  of  their  pikes  enabled  them  to  resist  the  charge 
of  the  heavy  cavalry  or  men  at  arms:  they  were  irresistible  in  front, 
unless  an  enemy  could  find  means  to  break  in  among  the  pikes,  which 
was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  done.  Their  great  confidence  was  in  the 
length  of  the  pike— Macchiavelli  says  of  them  (Ritratti  dell'  Alemagna, 
Opere,  t,  iv.  p.  159;  and  Dell'  Arte  della  Guerra,  p.  232—236),  "Dicono 
tenere  tale  ordine,  che  non  6  possibile  entrare  tra  loro,  n6  accostarseli, 
quanto  d  la  picca  lunga.  Sono  ottime  genti  in  campagna,  a  far  gior- 
nata:  ma  per  espugnare  terre  non  vagliono,  e  poco  nel  difenderlo:  ed 
universalniente ,  dove  non  possano  tenere  I'ordine  loro  della  milizta 
non  vagliano." 
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CHAPTER  XCIII. 

SECOND  AND  THIED  ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEX- 
ANDER—BATTLE OF  ISSUS— SIEGE  OP  TYRE. 

It  was  about  February  or  March  333  B.C.,  when  Alexan- 
der reached  Gordium;  where  he  appears  to  have  ^  ^  333 
halted  for  some  time,  giving  to  the  troops  who  '  *  ' 
had  been  with  him  in  Pisidia  a  repose  doubtless  cutTthe  ^^ 
needful.  While  at  Gordium,  he  performed  the  Gordian 
memorable  exploit  familiarly  known  as  the  cut- 
ting of  the  Gordian  knot.  There  was  preserved  in  the 
citadel  an  ancient  waggon  of  rude  structure,  said  by  the 
legend  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  peasant  Gordius  and 
his  son  Midas — the  primitive  rustic  kings  of  Phrygia,  de- 
signated as  such  by  the  Gods,  and  chosen  by  the  people. 
The  cord  (composed  of  fibres  from  the  bark  of  the  cornel 
tree),  attaching  the  yoke  of  this  waggon  to  the  pole,  was 
so  twisted  and  entangled  as  to  form  a  knot  of  singular 
complexity,  which  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  untie. 
An  oracle  had  pronounced,  that  to  the  person  who  should 
untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined.  When  Alexan- 
der went  up  to  see  this  ancient  relic,  the  surrounding 
multitude,  Phrygian  as  well  as  Macedonian,  were  full  of 
expectation  that  the  conqueror  of  the  Granikus  and  of 
Halikarnassus  would  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  knot 
and  acquire  the  promised  empire.  But  Alexander,  on 
inspecting  the  knot,  was  as  much  perplexed  as  others  had 
been  before  him,  until  at  length ,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  he 
drew  his  sword  and  severed  the  cord  in  two.  By  every  one 
this  was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  problem,  thus  making 
good  his  title  to  the  empire  of  Asia;  a  belief  which  the 
Gods  ratified  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  during 
the  ensuing  night.  ^ 

'  Arrian,  ii.  3;  Curtius,  iii.  2,  17;  Plutarch,  Alex.  18;  Justin,  xi.  7. 
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At  Gordium ,  Alexander  was  visited  by  envoys  from 
He  refuses  Athens,  entreating  the  liberation  of  the  Athe- 
the  libera-  nian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  who  were 
Athenian  DOW  at  work  chained  in  the  Macedonian  mines, 
prisoners.  But  he  refused  this  prayer  until  a  more  con- 
venient season.  Aware  that  the  Greeks  were  held  attached 
to  him  only  by  their  fears,  and  that,  if  opportunity  occurred, 
a  large  fraction  of  them  would  take  part  with  the  Persians, 
he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relax  his  hold  upon  their 
conduct.  1 

Such  opportunity  seemed  now  not  unlikely  to  occur. 
B.C.  333.  Memnon,  excluded  from  eflBcacious  action  on  the 
Progress  of  continent  since  the  loss  of  Halikarnassus,  was 
Memnon       employed  among  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  (dur- 

Persfan  ^^g  *^^  ^^^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^•^•)  f  ^ith    the  purpoSB 

fleet-they  of  carrying  war  into  Greece  and  Macedonia, 
c^ilios'^and  Invested  with  the  most  ample  command,  he  had 
a  large  part  a  large  Phcnician  fleet  and  a  considerable  body 
they^Ks-^""  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  together  with  his  nephew 
Biege  Mity-  Pharnabazus  and  the  Persian  Autophradates. 
oVMemnon!  Having  acquired  the  important  island  of  Chios, 
Capture  of*  through  the  cooperation  of  a  part  of  its  inhab- 
Mityisns.  itants,  he  next  landed  on  Lesbos,  where  four  out  of 
the  five  cities,  either  from  fear  or  preference,  declared  in 
his  favour;  while  Mitylene,  the  greatest  of  the  five,  already 
occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  stood  out  against 
him.  Memnon  accordingly  disembarked  his  troops  and 
commenced  the  blockade  of  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land, 
surrounding  it  with  a  double  palisade  wall  from  sea  to  sea. 
In  the  midst  of  this  operation  he  died  of  sickness;  but  his 
nephew  Pharnabazus,  to  whom  he  had  consigned  the 
command  provisionally,  until  the  pleasure  of  Darius  could 
be  known,  prosecuted  his  measures  vigorously,  and  brought 
the  city  to  a  capitulation.  Itwas  stipulated  that  the  garrison 
introduced  by  Alexander  should  be  dismissed;  tliat  the 
column,  recording  alliance  with  him,  should  be  demolished ; 
that  the  Mityleneans  should  become  allies  of  Darius,  upon 
the  terms  of  the  old  convention  called  by  the  name  of 
Antalkidas;  and  that  the  citizens  in  banishment  should  be 
recalled,  with  restitution  of  half  their  property.  But  Phar- 
nabazus, as  soon  as  admitted,  violated  the  capitulation  at 
once.   He  not  only  extorted  contributions,  but  introduced 

>  Arrian,  i.  29,  8. 
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a  garrison  under  Lykomedes,  and  established  a  returned 
exile  named  Diogenes  as  despot.  ^  Such  breach  of  faith 
was  ill-calculated  to  assist  the  farther  extension  of  Persian 
influence  in  Greece. 

Had  the  Persian  fleet  been  equally  active  a  year  earlier, 
Alexander's  army  could  never  have  landed  in  Hopes 
Asia.    Nevertheless,  the  acquisitions  of  Chios  ^^l^^^^^^ 
and  Lesbos,  late  as  they  were  in  coming,  were  the  Persian 
highly  important  as  promising  future  progress.  y^f^J^^^'^y 
Several  of  the  Cyclades  islands  sent  to  tender  the  death  of 
their  adhesion  to  the  Persian  cause;  the  fleet  Memnon. 
was  expected  in  Eubcea,  and  the  Spartans  began  to  count 
upon  aid  for  an  anti-Macedonian  movement. 2  But  all  these 
hopes    were    destroyed    by    the   unexpected    decease   of 
Memnon. 

It  was  not  merely  the  superior  ability  of  Memnon,  but 
also  his  established  reputation  both  with  Greeks  Memnon»8 
and  Persians,  which  rendered  his  death  a  fatal  fj.^g*^j.a^ig 
blow  to  the  interests  of  Darius.  The  Persians  mischief  to 
had  with  them  other  Greek  ofi&cers — brave  and  Darius, 
able — probably  some  not  unfit  to  execute  the  full  Mem- 
nonian  schemes.  But  none  of  them  had  gone  through  the 
same  experience  in  the  art  of  exercising  command  among 
Orientals — none  of  them  had  acquired  the  confidence  of 
Darius  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to  be  invested  with  the 
real  guidance  of  operations,  and  upheld  against  court- 
calumnies.  Though  Alexander  had  now  become  master  of 
Asia  Minor,  yet  the  Persians  had  ample  means,  if  eff'ective- 
ly  used,  of  defending  all  that  yet  remained,  and  even  of 
seriously  disturbing  him  at  home.  But  with  Memnon 
vanished  the  last  chance  of  employing  these  means  with 
wisdom  or  energy.  The  full  value  of  his  loss  was  better 
appreciated  by  the  intelligent  enemy  whom  he  opposed, 
than  by  the  feeble  master  whom  he  served.  The  death  of 
Memnon,  lessening  the  efiiciency  of  the  Persians  at  sea, 
allowed  full  leisure  to  re -organize  the  Macedonian  fleet,  3 
and  to  employ  the  undivided  land-force  for  farther  inland 
conquest.  4 

1  Arrian,  ii.  1,  4—9.  (Alexander)— satis  gnarus  ,  cuncta 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  29.  in   expedite    fore,    si   nihil    ab  eo 

'  Arrian,  ii.  2,  6;  Curtius,  iii.  3,  moveretur." 

19;  iii.  4,  8.     "Nondum  enim  Mem-  *  Diodor.  xvi.  31. 

nonem  vit^  ezcessisae  cognoverat 
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If  Alexander  was  a  gainer  in  respect  to  his  own  oper- 
ations by  the  death  of  this  eminent  E-hodian,  he 
Darhil^s^"  was  yet  more  a  gainer  by  the  change  of  policy 
plan  caused  which  that  event  induced  Darius  to  adopt.  The 
even^"  He  ^^^^^sian  king  resolved  to  renounce  the  defensive 
resolves  to  schemes  of  Memnon,  and  to  take  the  oflFensive 
take  the       against  the  Macedonians  on  land.    His  troops, 

offensive  p  ■>   r-  ,■>  •  /., 

on  land.  His  already  summoned  trom  the  various  parts  of  the 
land-foree  empire,  had  partially  arrived,  and  were  still  com- 
ing in.i  Their  numbers  became  greater  and 
greater,  amounting  at  length  to  a  vast  and  multitudinous 
host,  the  total  of  which  is  given  by  some  as  600,000  men 
—by  others  as  400,000  infantry  and  100,000  cavalry. 
The  spectacle  of  this  showy  and  imposing  mass,  in  every 
variety  of  arms,  costume,  and  language,  filled  the  mind  of 
Darius  with  confidence;  especially  as  there  were  among 
them  between  20,000  and  30,000  Grecian  mercenaries.  The 
Persian  courtiers,  themselves  elate  and  sanguine,  stimulated 
and  exaggerated  the  same  feeling  in  the  king  himself,  who 
became  confirmed  in  his  persuasion  that  his  enemies  could 
never  resist  him.  From  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  and  India,  the 
contingents  had  not  yet  had  time  to  arrive;  but  most  of 
those  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  sea  had 
come  in — Persians,  Medes,  Armenians,  Derbikes,  Barka- 
nians,  Hyrkanians,  Kardakes,  &c.;  all  of  whom,  mustered  in 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  are  said  to  have  been  counted, 
like  the  troops  of  Xerxes  in  the  plain  of  Doriskus,  by  paling 
off  a  space  capable  of  containing  exactly  10,000  men,  and 
passing  all  the  soldiers  through  it  in  succession.  2  Neither 
Darius  himself,  nor  any  of  those  around  him,  had  ever  before 
seen  so  overwhelming  a  manifestation  of  the  Persian  im- 
perial force.  To  an  Oriental  eye,  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
real  conditions  of  military  preponderance, — accustomed 
only  to  the  gross  and  visible  computation  of  numbers  and 
physical  strength, — the  king  who  marched  forth  at  the 
head  of  such  au  army  appeared  like  a  God  on  earth,  certain 
to  trample  down  all  before — ^just  as  most  Greeks  had 
conceived  respecting  Xerxes, ^  and   by   stronger   reason 

»  Diodor.  xvii.  30,  31.    Diodorus  must  have  been  sent  out  before, 

represents    the    Persian    king    as  *  Curtiua,  iii.  2. 

having   begun   to   issue   letters    of  *  Herodot.  vii.  66 — andthecollo- 

convocation   for  the  troops,  after  quy  between  Xerxes  andDemaratus 

be   heard    the    death   of  Memnon  ;  vii.  103,  104—  where  the  language 

which  cannot  be  true.    The  letters  put  by  Herodotus   into  the  mouth 
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Xerxes  respecting  himself,  a  century  and  a  half  before. 
Because  all  this  turned  out  a  ruinous  mistake,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  feeling,  given  in  Curtius  and  Diodorus,is often 
mistrusted  as  baseless  rhetoric.  Yet  it  is  in  reality  the 
self-suggested  illusion  of  untaught  men,  as  opposed  to 
trained  and  scientific  judgement. 

But  though  such  was  the  persuasion  of  Orientals,  it 
found  no  response  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent  Free  speech 
Athenian.   Among  the  Grreeks  now  near  Darius,   ?°^  sound 
was  the  Athenian  exile  Charidemus ;  who  having  S  Charl^ 
incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  Alexander,  ^smus.  He 
had  been  forced  to  quit  Athens  after  the  Mace-  death  by 
donian  capture  of  Thebes,  and  had  fled  together  Darius, 
with  Ephialtes  to  the  Persians.    Darius,  elate  with  the 
apparent  omnipotence  of  his  army  under  review,  and  hear- 
ing but  one  voice  of  devoted  concurrence  from  the  courtiers 
around   him,   asked  the  opinion   of  Charidemus,   in  full 
expectation  of  receiving  an  affirmative  reply.  So  completely 
were  the  hopes  of  Charidemus  bound  up  with  the  success 
of  Darius,   that  he  w^ould  not  suppress  his  convictions, 
however  unpalatable,  at  a  moment  when  there  was  yet  a 
possibility  that  they  might  prove  useful.   He  replied  (with 
the  same  frankness  as  Demaratus  had  once  employed  to- 
wards Xerxes),  that  the  vast  multitude  now  before  him 
were  unfit  to  cope  with  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  the  invaders.    He  advised  Darius  to  place  no  reliance 
on  Asiatics,  but  to  employ  his  immense  treasures  in  sub- 
sidizing an  increased  army  of  Grecian  mercenaries.     He 
tendered  his  own  hearty  services  either  to  assist  or  to 
command.    To  Darius,  what  he  said  was  alike  surprising 
md  ofi'ensive;  in  the  Persian  courtiers,  it  provoked  intoler- 
ible  wrath.  Intoxicated  as  they  all  were  with  the  spectacle 
)f  their  immense  muster,  it  seemed  to  them  a  combination 
)f  insult  with  absurdity,  to  pronounce  Asiatics  worthless  as 
compared  with  Macedonians,  and  to  teach  the  king  that  his 
empire   could   be   defended  by  none  but  Greeks.    They 
lenounced  Charidemus  as  a  traitor  who  wished  to  acquire 
he  king's  confidence  in  order  to  betray  him  to  Alexander. 
)arius,   himself  stung  with  the  reply,   and  still  farther 

f  Xerxgs  is  natural  and  instruct-  Asiatic     multitude  —  Xenophon, 

^e.  On  the  other  hand,  the  superior  Anabas.  i.  7,  4.     Compare  the  blunt 

enetration  of  Cyrus  the  younger  language  of  the   Arcadian  Antio- 

xpresses   supreme     contempt    for  chus— Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38;  and 

lie    military     inefficiency     of    an  Cyropsed.  viii.  8,  20. 
VOL.  XI.  2  P 
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exasperated  by  the  clamours  of  his  courtiers,  seized  with 
his  own  hands  the  girdle  of  Charidemus,  and  consigned  hin. 
to  the  guards  for  execution.  "You  will  discover  too  late 
(exclaimed  the  Athenian)  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said. 
My  avenger  will  soon  be  upon  you."i 

Filled  as  he  now  was  with  certain  anticipations  of 
Darius  success  and  glory,  Darius  resolved  to  assume  in 

M*mnon^8^  persou  the  command  of  his  army,  and  march 
plans,  just  down  to  Overwhelm  Alexander.  From  this 
when^he"^^  moment,  his  land-army  became  the  really  import- 
had  the  hest  ant  and  aggressive  force,  with  which  he  himself 
posiSons  ^^^  *^  ^^*-  Herein  we  note  his  distinct  aband- 
for  ex-  onment  of  the  plans  of  Memnon — the    turning- 

them^with  poii^t  of  his  future  fortune.  He  abandoned  them, 
effect.  too,  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  might  have 

been  most  safely  and  completely  executed.  For  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  when  Memnon's  counsel  was  \ 
originally  given,  the  defensive  part  of  it  was  not  easy  to 
act  upon;  since  the  Persians  had  no  very  strong  or  command- 
ing position.  But  now,  in  the  spring  of  333  B.C.,  they  had 
a  line  of  defence  as  good  as  they  could  possibly  desire; 
advantages,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  line  of  Mount  Taunis, 
barring  the  entrance  of  Alexander  into  Kilikia;  a  line  of 
defence  (as  will  presently  appear)  nearly  inexpugnable. 
Next,  even  if  Alexander  had  succeeded  in  forcing  this  line 
and  mastering  Kilikia,  there  would  yet  remain  the  narrow 
road  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea,  called  the 
Amanian  Gates,  and  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria— 
and  after  that ,  the  passes  over  Mount  Amanus  itself — all 
indispensable  for  Alexander  to  pass  through,  and  capable  oil 
being  held,  with  proper  precautions,  against  the  strongesi 
force  of  attack.  A  better  opportunity  for  executing  thtj 
defensive  part  of  Memnon's  scheme  could  not  present  itself 
and  he  himself  must  doubtless  have  reckoned  that  sucl 
advantages  would  not  be  thrown  away. 

The  momentous  change  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  th« 
Darius  Persian  king,  was  manifested  by  the  order  whicl 

recalls  the     he  Sent  to  the  fleet  after  receiving  intelligenc 
mMce^naries   of  the  death  of  Memnon.  Confirming  the  appoint 
from  the        ment  of  Phamabazus  (made  provisionally  byth 
"*'*  dying  Memnon)  as  admiral,  he  at  the  same  tim 

•  Gurtius,  iii.  2,  10-20;  Diodor.  X7ii.  30. 
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despatched  Thymodes  (son  of  Mentor  and  nephew  of  Mem- 
non)  to  bring  away  from  the  fleet  the  Grecian  mercenaries 
who  served  aboard,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  main 
Persian  army,  i  Here  was  a  clear  proof  that  the  main  stress 
of  offensive  operations  was  henceforward  to  be  transferred 
from  the  sea  to  the  land. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  note  such  desertion  of 
policy,  on  the  part  of  Darius,  as  the  critical  criticism  of 
turning-point  in  the  Greco-Persian  drama — be-  Arrian  on 
cause  Arrian  and  the  other  historians  leave  it  ■'^j^^^^"^'^ 
out  of  sight,  and  set  before  us  little  except 
secondary  points  in  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  they 
condemn  the  imprudence  of  Darius,  for  coming  to  fight 
Alexander  within  the  narrow  space  near  Issus,  instead  of 
waiting  for  him  on  the  spacious  plains  beyond  Mount 
Amanus.  Now,  unquestionably,  granting  that  a  general 
battle  was  inevitable,  this  step  augmented  the  chances  in 
favour  of  the  Macedonians.  But  is  was  a  step  upon  which 
no  material  consequences  turned;  for  the  Persian  army 
under  Darius  was  hardly  less  unfit  for  a  pitched  battle  in 
the  open  plain;  as  was  afterwards  proved  at  Arbela.  The 
real  imprudence — the  neglect  of  the  Memnonian  warning — 
consisted  in  fighting  the  battle  at  all.  Mountains  and 
defiles  were  the  real  strength  of  the  Persians,  to  be  held  as 
posts  of  defence  against  the  invader.  If  Darius  erred,  it 
was  not  so  much  in  relinquishing  the  open  plain  of  Sochi, 
as  in  originally  preferring  that  plain  with  a  pitched  battle, 
to  the  strong  lines  of  defence  offered  by  Taurus  and  Amanus. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian,  exact  perhaps  in  what  it 
affirms,  is  not  only  brief  and  incomplete,  but  even  omits 
on  various  occasions  to  put  in  relief  the  really  important 
and  determining  points. 

While  halting  at  Gordium,  Alexander  was  joined  by 
those  newly-married  Macedonians  whom  Jie  had   ^^  333 
sent  home  to  winter,  and  who  now  came  back   (Summer), 
with  reinforcements    to   the   number   of  3000   March  of 
infantry  and  300  cavalry,  together  with  200  Thes-   ^Jj^jJ*""*^®' 
salian  cavalry,  and  150  Eleians.2  As  soon  as  his   Oordium 
troops  had  been  sufficiently  rested,  he  marched   ^^'^^^^_ 
(probably  about  the  latter  half  of  May)  towards   goJia  and 
Paphlagonia  and  Kappadokia.  At  Ankyra  he  was   f^^P^' 
met  by  a  deputation  from  the  Paphlagonians,  who 

*  Arrian,  ii.  2,  1  j  ii.  13,  3.    Curtius,  iii.  3,  1.        ^  Arrian,  i.  29,  6. 
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submitted  themselves  to  his  discretion,  only  entreating  that 
he  would  not  conduct  his  army  into  their  country.  Accept- 
ing these  terms,  he  placed  them  under  the  government  of 
Kallas,  his  satrap  of  Hellespontine  Phrygia.  Advancing 
farther,  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Kappadokia,  even  to  a 
considerable  extent  beyond  the  Halys,  leaving  therein 
Sabiktas  as  satrap.  ^ 

Having  established  security  in  tiis  rear,  Alexander 
B.C.  333,  marched  southward  towards  Mount  Taurus.  He 
He  arrives  ^^^^^^^^  ^  P^st  Called  the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  at  the 
at  the  line  northern  foot  of  that  mountain,  near  the  pass 
T*^  ^"— *  Tauri-pylae,  or  Kilikian  Gates ,  which  forms  the 
difficulties  regular  communication  between  Kappadokia  on 
of  the  pass,  the  north  side,  andKilikia  on  the  south,  of  this 
great  chain.  The  long  road  ascending  and  descending  was 
generally  narrow,  winding,  and  rugged,  sometimes  between 
two  steep  and  high  banks;  and  it  included,  near  its  southern 
termination,  one  spot  particularly  obstructed  and  difficult. 
From  ancient  times,  down  to  the  present,  the  main  road 
from  Asia  Minor  into  Kilikia  and  Syria  has  run  through 
this  pass.  During  the  Roman  empire,  it  must  doubtless 
have  received  many  improvements,  so  as  to  render  the 
traffic  comparatively  easier.  Yet  the  description  given  of 
it  by  modern  travellers  represents  it  to  be  as  difficult  as 
any  road  ever  traversed  by  an  army.  2  Seventy  years  before 
Alexander,  it  had  been  traversed  by  the  younger  Cyrus 
with  the  10,000  Greeks,  in  his  march  up  to  attack  his 
brotherArtaxerxes;andXenophon,3  who  then  went  through 
it,  pronounces  it  absolutely  impracticable  for  an  army,  if 
opposed  by  any  occupying  force.  So  thoroughly  persuaded 
was  Cyrus  himself  of  this  fact,  that  he  had  prepared  a  fleet, 

■  Arrian,  ii.  4,  2;   Curtius,  iii.  1,  undefended,  so  that  Ibrahim  Pacha 

22 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  18.  passed      from     Tarsus     along     it 

'  Respecting  this  pass,  see  Chap,  without  opposition.  The  Turkish 
LXIX.  of  the  present  History,  troops  occupied  the  easternmost 
There  are  now  two  passes  over  pass,  but  defended  themselves  bad- 
Taurus,  from  Erekli  on  the  north  ly,  so  that  the  passage  was  forced 
side  of  the  mountain — one  the  by  the  Egyptians  (Histoire  de  la 
easternmost,  descending  upon  Ada-  Guerre  de  Mehemed  Ali,  par  Ca- 
na  in  Kilikia— the  other,  the  dalvdne  et  Earrault,  p.  243). 
westernmost,  upon  Tarsus.  In  the  Alexander  crossed  Taurus  by  the 
war  (1832)  between  the  Turks  and  easternmost  of  the  two  passes. 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Turkish  com-  *  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  2,  21  ;  Dio- 
mander  left  the  westernmost  pass  dor.  xiv.  20. 
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in  case  he  found  the  pass  occupied,  to  land  troops  by  sea 
in  Kilikia  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders;  and  great  indeed 
was  his  astonishment  to  discover  that  the  habitual  reck- 
lessness of  Persian  management  had  left  the  defile  un- 
guarded. The  narrowest  part,  while  hardly  sufficient  to 
contain  four  armed  men  abreast,  was  shut  in  by  precipitous 
rocks  on  each  side,  i  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  the  spot  in 
which  the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon  might  have  been 
made  sure.  To  Alexander,  inferior  as  he  was  by  sea,  the 
resource  employed  by  the  younger  Cyrus  was  not  open. 

Yet  Arsames,  the  Persian  satrap  commanding  at  Tarsus 
in  Kilikia,  having  received  seemingly  from  his   ^^  333 
master  no  instructions,  or  worse  than  none,  acted 
as  if  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  his  enterprising   Arsamgs," 
enemy  north  of  Mount  Taurus.     On  the  first   ^^^  Persian 
approach  of  Alexander,  the  few  Persian  soldiers   Alexander 
occupying  the  pass  fled  without  striking  a  blow,   passes 
being  seemingly  unprepared  for  any  enemy  more   Taurus 
formidable  than  mountain-robbers.    Alexander   without  the 
thus  became  master  of  this  almost  insuperable   an^ce/^He  " 
barrier  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 2  On  the  en-   enters 
suing  day  he  marched  his  whole  army  over  it  into      *'^^"^' 
Kilikia,  and  arriving  in  a  few  hours  at  Tarsus,  found  the 
town  already  evacuated  by  Arsames. 3 

At  Tarsus  Alexander  made  a  long  halt;  much  longer 
than  he  intended.  Either  from  excessive  fatigue,   ^  ^  333 
or  from  bathing  while  hot  in  the  chilly  water  of  (Summer). 
the  river  Kydnus,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  Dangerous 
fever,  which  presently  increased  to  so  dangerous   ijiness  of 
a  pitch  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.    Amidst   His^cmifi-^' 
the  grief  and  alarm  with  which  this  misfortune   denceinthe 
filled  the  army,  none  of  the  physicians  would   phuYppS, 
venture  to  administer  remedies,    from  fear  of  who  cures 
being  held  responsible  for  what  threatened  to  be     ^™' 


'  Curtius,  iii.  4,   11. 

»  Curtius,  iii,  4,  11.  "Contempla- 
tus  locorum  situm  (Alexander), 
non  alias  dicitur  magis  admiratus 
esse  felicitatem  suam,"  &c. 

SeePiutarch,  Demetrius,  47,  where 
Agathokles  (son  of  Lysimachus) 
holds  the  line  of  Taurus  against 
Demetrius  Poliorketes. 


'  Arrian,  ii.  4,  3-8;  Curtius  ,  iii. 
4.  Curtius  ascribes  to  Arsames  the 
intention  of  executing  what  had 
beea  recommended  by  Memnon  be- 
fore the  battle  of  the  Granikus  — 
to  desolate  the  country  in  order 
to  check  Alexander's  advance.  But 
th's  can  hardly  be  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  proceeding.Arriau's 
account  seems  more  reasonable. 
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a  fatal  result,  i  One  alone  among  them,  an  Akarnanian  named 
Philippus,  long  known  and  trusted  by  Alexander,  engaged 
to  cure  him  by  a  violent  purgative  draught.  Alexander 
directed  him  to  prepare  it ;  but  before  the  time  for  taking 
it  arrived,  he  received  a  confidential  letter  from  Parmenio, 
entreating  him  to  beware  of  Philippus,  who  had  been  bribed 
by  Darius  to  poison  him.  After  reading  the  letter,  he  put 
it  under  his  pillow.  Presently  came  Philippus  with  the 
medicine,  which  Alexander  accepted  and  swallowed  with- 
out remark,  at  the  same  time  giving  Philippus  the  letter 
to  read,  and  watching  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
The  look,  words,  and  gestures  of  the  physician  were  such 
as  completely  to  reassure  him.  Philippus,  indignantly  repu- 
diating the  calumny,  repeated  his  full  confidence  in  the  medi- 
cine, and  pledged  himself  to  abide  the  result.  At  first  it 
operated  so  violently  as  to  make  Alexander  seemingly  worse, 
and  even  to  bring  him  to  death's  door ;  but  after  a  certain 
interval,  its  healing  effects  became  manifest.  The  fever  was 
subdued,  and  Alexander  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  to 
the  delight  of  the  whole  army.  2  A  reasonable  time  sufficed 
to  restore  him  to  his  former  health  and  vigour. 

It  was  his  first  operation,  after  recovery,  to  send  for- 
Operations  ward  Pamienio,  at  thehead  of  the  Greeks,  Tliessa- 
andei\^"  Hans,  and  Thracians,  in  his  army,  for  the  purpose 
Kiiikia.  of  clearing  the  forward  route  and  of  securing  the 
pass  called  the  Gates  of  Kiiikia  and  Syria.  3  This  narrow 
road,  bounded  by  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus  on  the  east 
and  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  had  been  once  barred  by  a 
double  cross-wall  with  gates  for  passage,  marking  the 
original  boundaries  of  Kiiikia  and  Syria.  The  Gates,  about 
six  days'  march  beyond  Tarsus,*  were  found  guarded,  but 

•  When  Hephaestion  died  of  fever  continued    for  four  years— to  con- 

at   Ekbatana ,     nine     years    after-  trast  the  generous  confidence  which 

wards,  Alexander  caused  the  phy-  he  here  displayed  towards  Philip- 

sician    who    had    attended   him   to  pus,    with   his  cruel  prejudgement 

be    crucified    (Plutarch,    Alexand.  and  torture  of  Phildtas  four  years 

72;  Arrian,  vii.  U).  afterwards. 

«  This  interesting  anecdote  is  re-  '  Arrian,    ii.   5,  1;    Diodor.  xvii. 

counted,  with  more  or  lessofrhe-  32;  Curtius,  iii.  7,  6. 

toric  and  amplification,  in  all  the  *  Cyrus  the  younger  was  five  days 

historians— Arrian,    ii.  4;    Diodor.  in  marching  from  Tarsus  to  Issus, 

xvii.   31;    Plutarch,    Alexand.  19;  and   one    day    more   from  Issus  to 

Curtius,  iii.  6;  Justin,  xi.  8.  the    Gates    of  Kiiikia    and    Syria, 

It  is  one  mark  of  the  difference  — Xeuoph.  Anab.  i.  4, 1;  Chap.  LXIX 

produced  in  the  character  of  Alex-  of  this /History, 
ander,    by    superhuman    successes 
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the  guard  fled  with  little  resistance.  At  the  same  time, 
Alexander  himself,  conducting  the  Macedonian  troops  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  from  Tarsus,  employed  some  time 
in  mastering  and  regulating  the  towns  of  Anchialus  and 
Soli,  as  well  as  the  Kilikian  mountaineers.  Then,  returning 
to  Tarsus,  and  recommencing  his  forward  march,  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  infantry  and  with  his  chosen  squadron  of 
cavalry,  first  to  Magarsus  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyra- 
mus,  next  to  Mallus;  the  general  body  otcavalry,  under  Phi- 
lotas,  being  sent  by  a  more  direct  route  across  the  Aleian 
plain.  Mallus,  sacred  to  the  prophet  Amphilochus  as  patron- 
hero,  was  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Argos;  on  both  these 
grounds  Alexander  was  disposed  to  treat  it  with  peculiar 
respect.  He  offered  solemn  sacrifice  to  Amphilochus,  exempt- 
ed Mallus  from  tribute,  and  appeased  some  troublesome 
discord  among  the  citizens.^ 

It  was  at  Mallus  that  he  received  his  first  distinct 
communication  respecting  Darius  and  the  main 
Persian  army;  which  was  said  to  be  encamped  at   ^'^' 
Sochi  in  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount   Afexander 
Amanus  about  two  days'  march  from  the  moun-   out  of 
tain  pass  now  called  Beylan.    That  pass,  travers-   J^rouS 
ing  the  Amanian  range,  forms  the  continuance   issus,  to 
of  the  main  road  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria,   JrS^"' 
after  having  passed  first  over  Taurus,  and  next 
through  the  difficult  point  of  ground  above  specified  (call- 
ed  the    Gates    of  Kilikia    and    Syria),   between  Mount 
Amanus  and  the  sea.  Assembling  his  principal  officers,  Alex- 
ander communicated  to  them  the  position  of  Darius,  now 
encamped  in  a  spacious  plain  with  prodigious  superiority 
of  numbers,  especially  of  cavalry.  Though  the  locality  was 
thus  rather  favourable  to  the  enemy,  yet  the  Macedonians, 
full  of  hopes  and  courage,  called  upon  Alexander  to  lead 
them  forthwith  against  him.  Accordingly  Alexander,  well 
pleased  with  their  alacrity,  began  his  forward  march  on 
the  following  morning.    He  passed  through  Issus,  where 
he  left  some  sick  and  wounded  under  a  moderate  guard — 
then  through  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  At  the  second 
day's  march  from  those  Gates,  he  reached   the   seaport 
Myriandrus,  the  first  town  of  Syria  or  Phenicia.2 

Here,  having  been  detained  in  his  camp  one  day  by  a 
dreadful  storm,  he  received  intelligence  which  altogether 

'  Arrian,  ii.  5,  11.  2  Arrian,  ii.  6. 
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changed  his  plans.  The  Persian  army  had  been  marched 
away  from  Sochi,  and  was  now  in  Kilikia,  following  in  his 
rear.    It  had  already  got  possession  of  Issus. 

Darius  had  marched  out  of  the  interior  his  vast  and 
March  of  miscellaneous  host,  stated  at  600,000  men.  His 
Darius  from  mother,  his  wife,  his  harem,  his  children,  his  per- 
to^theeYst-"^  sonal  attendants  of  every  description,  accom- 
panied him,  to  witness  what  was  anticipated  as 
a  certain  triumph.  All  the  apparatus  of  ostenta- 
tion and  luxury  was  provided  in  abundance,  for 
the  king  and  for  his  Persian  grandees.  The  bag- 
gage was  enormous:  of  gold  and  silver  alone,  we 
are  told  that  there  was  enough  to  furnish  load 
for  600  mules  and  300  camels,  i  A  temporary 
bridge  being  thrown  over  the  Euphrates,  five 
days  were  required  to  enable  the  whole  army  to 
cross.  2  Much  of  the  treasure  and  baggage,  how- 
ever, was  not  allowed  to  follow  the  army  to 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Amanus,  but  was  sent  under  a  guard 
to  Damascus  in  Syria. 

At  the  head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host,  Darius  was 
eager  to  bring  on  at  once  a  general  battle.    It 
was  not  sufficient  for  him  simply  to  keep  back 
an  enemy,  whom,  when  once  in  presence,  he  cal- 
culated on  crushing  altogether.   Accordingly,  he 
had  given  no  orders  (as  we  have  just  seen)  to 
defend  the  line  of  the  Taurus;  he  had  admitted 
Alexander  unopposed  into  Kilikia,  and  he  in- 
tended to  let  him  enter  in  like  manner  through 
the  remaining  strong  passes — first,  the  Gates  of 
ander  come   Kilikia  and  Syria,  between  Mount  Amanus  and 
and'^/ght  a   the  sea — next,  the  pass,  now  called Beylan,  across 
pitched         Amanus  itself.  He  both  expected  and  wished  that 
*"  ®*  his  enemy  should  come  into  the  plain  to  fight, 

there  to  be  trodden  down  by  the  countless  horsemen  of 
Persia. 

But  such  anticipation  was  not  at  once  realized.  The 
Impatience  movements  of  Alexander,  hitherto  so  rapid  and 
the  de"ay  of  Unremitting,  seemed  suspended.  We  have  already 
Alexander  noticed  the  dangerous  fever  which  threatened  his 
He^crosses  ^^^^f  Occasioning  not  only  a  long  halt,  but  much 
Mount  uneasiness  among  the  Macedonian  army.     All 


em  side  of 
Mount 
Amanus. 
Immense 
numbers  of 
his  army  : 
groat 

wealth  and 
ostentation 
in  it;  the 
treasure 
and  bag- 
gage is 
sent  to  Da- 
mascus. 
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Position  of 
Darius  on 
the  plain 
eastward  of 
Mount 
Amanus. 
He  throws 
open  the 
mountain 
passes,  to 
let  Alex- 


>  Cttrtius,  iii.  3,  24. 


«  Curtius,  ill.  7, 
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was  doubtless  reported  to  the  Persians,  with  A™*x^'^\ 
abundant  exaggerations;  and  when  Alexander,  Alexander 
immediately  after  recovery,  instead  of  marching  V^i?® 
forward  towards  them,  turned  away  from  them  Kiiik?a° 
to  subdue  the  western  portion  of  Kilikia,  this  again  was  con- 
strued by  Darius  as  an  evidence  of  hesitation  and  fear.  It 
is  even  asserted  that  Parmenio  wished  to  await  the  attack 
of  the  Persians  in  Kilikia,  and  that  Alexander  at  first  con- 
sented to  do  so.  1  At  any  rate,  Darius,  after  a  certain  inter- 
val, contracted  the  persuasion,  and  was  assured  by  his  Asia- 
tic councillors  and  courtiers,  that  the  Macedonians,  though 
audacious  and  triumphant  against  frontier  satraps,  now 
hung  back  intimidated  by  the  approaching  majesty  and  full 
muster  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  would  not  stand  to 
resist  his  attack.  Under  this  impression  Darius  resolved 
upon  an  advance  into  Kilikia  with  all  his  army.  Thymodes 
indeed,  and  other  intelligent  Grecian  advisers — together 
with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas — deprecated  his  new 
resolution,  entreating  him  to  persevere  in  his  original  pur- 
pose. They  pledged  themselves  that  Alexander  would  come 
forth  to  attack  him  wherever  he  was,  and  that  too,  speedily. 
They  dwelt  on  the  imprudence  of  fighting  in  the  narrow 
defiles  of  Kilikia,  where  his  numbers,  and  especially  his 
vast  cavalry,  would  be  useless.  Their  advice,  however,  was 
not  only  disregarded  by  Darius,  but  denounced  by  the  Per- 
sian councillors  as  traitorous.  2  Even  some  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  camp  shared,  and  transmitted  in  their  letters  to  Athens, 
the  blind  confidence  of  the  monarch.  The  order  was  forth- 
with given  for  the  whole  army  to  quit  the  plains  of  Syria 
and  march  across  Mount  Amanus  into  Kilikia.  ^  To  cross, 
by  any  pass,  over  such  a  range  as  that  of  Mount  Amanus, 
with  a  numerous  army,  heavy  baggage,  and  ostentatious 
train  (including  all  the  suite  necessary  for  the  regal  family), 
must  have  been  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  time;  and  the 

^  Curtius,  iii.  7,  8.  showingthese  letters,  and  boasting 
*  From  ^schines  (cont.  Ktesi-  of  the  good  news  which  was  at 
phont.  p.  552)  it  seems  that  Demo-  hand.  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xi.  8, 
sthenSs,  and  the  anti-Macedonian  3)  also  reports  the  confident  anti- 
statesmen  at  Athens,  received  cipations  of  Persian  success,  enter- 
letters  at  this  moment  written  in  tained  by  Samballat  at  Samaria, 
high  spirits,  intimating  that  Alex-  as  well  as  by  all  the  Asiatics 
ander  was  "caught  and  pinned  up"  around. 

in    Kilikia.     Demosthenes    (if  we  '  Arrian,  ii.  6;  Curtius,  iii.  8,  2; 

may  believe  .^schinfes)  went  about  Diodor.  xvii.  32. 
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only  two  passes  over  this  mountain  were,  both  of  them,  narrow 
and  easily  defensible,  i  Darius  followed  the  northernmost  of 
the  two,  which  brought  him  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  at  the  same  time  that  the  Macedonians  were 
He  arrives  uiarching  southward  to  cross  Mount  Amanus  by 
in  Alex-  the  soulhem  pass,  and  attack  Darius  in  the 
re&T^'and  plain — Darius  was  coming  over  into  Kilikia  by 
captures  the  northern  pass  to  drive  them  before  him  back 
isBus.  into  Macedonia.  2EeachingIssus,  seemingly  about 

two  days  after  they  had  left  it,  he  became  master  of  their  sick 
and  wounded  left  in  the  town.  With  odious  brutality,  his 
grandees  impelled  him  to  inflict  upon  these  poor  men  either 
death  or  amputation  of  hands  and  arms.^  He  then  marched 
forward — along  the  same  road  by  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
which  had  already  been  followed  by  Alexander — and  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pinarus. 

The  fugitives  from  Issus  hastened  to  inform  Alexan- 
Return  of  <ier,  whom  they  overtook  at  Myriandrus.  So 
Alexander  astonished  was  he  that  he  refused  to  believe  the 
riaSiruf:'  news  Until  it  had  been  confirmed  by  some  officers 
his  address  whom  he  seut  northward  along  the  coast  of  the 
to  his  army.  q^|£  ^^  ^  small  galley,  and  to  whom  the  vast 
Persian  multitude  on  the  shore  was  distinctly  visible.  Then, 
assembling  the  chief  officers,  he  communicated  to  them  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy,  expatiating  on  the  favour- 
able auspices  under  which  a  battle  would  now  take  place. ^ 
His  address  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  his  hearers, 
who  demanded  only  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  * 

•  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Famil.  xv.  4.  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  while 

See   the  instructive  commentary  of  he  himself   marched    backward    to 

Miitzell  ad  Curtium,    iii.  8.  p.  103,  Soli  and  Anchialus.     He  and  Par- 

104.  I  have  given,  in  an  Appendix  menio    must  have    been   separated 

to     this    Volume    a    Plan    of   the  at  this  time  by  a  distance  not  less 

ground  near  Issus,   together  with  than  eight  days  of  ordinary  march, 

some  explanatory  comments.  If,  during  this  interval,  Darius  had 

'Plutarch   (Alexand.   20)    states  arrived    at  Issus,    he    would  have 

this  general  fact  correctly;  but  he  been  just  between  them,  and  would 

is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  two  have    cut   them    off    one    from  tlie 

armies  missed    one   another  in  the  other.    It   was    Alexander's    good 

night,  Ac.  luck  that  so  grave  an  embarrassment 

»  Arrian,  ii.  7,  2  ;  Curtius  ,  iii.  8,  did  not  occur. 

14.    I  liave  mentioned,  a  few  pages  *  Arrian,  ii.  7.  8. 

back,  that  about  a  fortnight  before  »  Arrian,   ii.  7;   Curtius,  iii.  10; 

Alexander  had  sent  Parmenio  for-  Diodor.  xvii.  33. 
ward    from    Tarsus   to    secure   the 
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His  distance  from  the  Persian  position  may  have  been 
about  eighteen  miles,  i  By  an  evening  march,  Position  of 
after  supper,  he  reached  at  midnight  the  narrow  the  Mace- 
defile  (between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea)  a?my^south 
called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  through  of  the  river 
which  he  had  marched  two  days  before.  Again  ^^"^'■"s- 
master  of  that  important  position,  he  rested  there  the  last 
portion  of  the  night,  and  advanced  forward  at  daybreak 
northward  towards  Darius.  At  first  the  breadth  of  practi- 
cable road  was  so  confined  as  to  admit  only  a  narrow 
column  of  march,  with  the  cavalry  following  the  infantry; 
presently  it  widened,  enabling  Alexander  to  enlarge  his 
front  by  bringing  up  successively  the  divisions  of  the 
phalanx.  On  approaching  near  to  the  river  Pinarus  (which 
flowed  across  the  pass),  he  adopted  his  order  of  battle. 
On  the  extreme  right  he  placed  the  hypaspists,  or  light 
division  of  hoplites;  next  (reckoning  from  right  to  left), 
five  Taxeis  or  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  under  Koenus, 
P&rdikkas,  Meleager,  Ptolemy,  and  Amyntas.  Of  these 
three  last  or  left  divisions,  Kraterus  had  the  general 
command;  himself  subject  to  the  orders  of  Parmenio,  who 
commanded  the  entire  left  half  of  the  army.  The  breadth 
of  plain  between  the  mountains  on  the  right,  and  the  sea 
on  the  left,  is  said  to  have  been  not  more  than  fourteen 
stadia,  or  somewhat  more  than  one  English  mile  and  a 
half.  2  From  fear  of  being  outflanked  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Persians,  he  gave  strict  orders  to  Parmenio 
to  keep  close  to  the  sea.  His  Macedonian  cavalry,  the 
Companions,  together  with  the  Thessalians,  were  placed 
on  his  right  flank;  as  were  also  the  Agrianes,  and  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  light  infantry.  The  Peloponnesian 
and  allied  cavalry,  with  the  Thracian  and  Kretan  light 
infantry,  were  sent  on  the  left  flank  to  Parmenio.  3 

Darius,  informed  that  Alexander  was   approaching, 


*  KallisthenSs  called  the  distance  ly  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the 

100  stadia  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  19).    This  goodness   of  the   criticism;    which 

seems  likely  to  be  under  the  truth,  in   some  points  is   certainly   over- 

Polybius    criticises    severely  the  strained, 

description  given  by  Kallisthenfis  *   KallisthenSs      ap.     Polybium, 

of  the    march    of  Alexander.     Not  xii.  17. 

having    before    us    the     words    of  *  Arrian,  ii.  P,  4—13. 
Kallisthenes  himself,  we  are  hard- 
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Position  of  resolved  to  fight  where  he  was  encamped,  behind 
the  Persian  the  riverPinarus.  He,  however,  threw  across  the 
of'^he^p?-  ^  river  a  force  of  30,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  in- 
narus.  fantry,  to  ensure  the  undisturbed  formation  of 

his  main  force  behind  the  river,  i  He  composed  his  phalanx, 
or  main  line  of  battle,  of  90,000  hoplites;  30,000  Greek  hop- 
lites  in  the  centre,  and  30,000  Asiatics  armed  as  hoplites 
(called  Kardakes),  on  each  side  of  these  Greeks.  These  men 
— not  distributed  into  separate  divisions,  but  grouped  in  one 
body  or  multitude  2 — filled  the  breadth  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  On  the  mountains  to  his  left,  he  placed  a 
body  of  20,000  men,  intended  to  act  against  the  right  flank 
and  rear  of  Alexander.  But  for  the  great  numerical  mass 
of  his  vast  host,  he  could  find  no  room  to  act;  accordingly 
they  remained  useless  in  the  rear  of  his  Greek  and  Asiatic 
hoplites;  yet  not  formed  into  any  body  of  reserve,  or  kept 
disposable  for  assisting  in  case  of  need.  When  his  line  was 
thoroughly  formed,  he  recalled  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pinarus  the  30,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry  which  he 
had  sent  across  as  a  protecting  force.  A  part  of  this  cavalry 


»  Compare KallisthenSs  ap.Polyb. 
xii.  17  ;  and  Arrian,  ii.  8,  8.  Con- 
sidering how  narrow  the  space 
was,  such  numerous  bodies  as  these 
30,000  horse  and  20,000  foot  must 
have  found  little  facility  in  moving. 
Kallistheugs  did  not  notice  them, 
as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  Po- 
lybius. 

*  Arrian  ,  ii.  8,  9.  Tooo  jtoo;  Yap 
en  I  9aX  aYYO?  oirX^;  eSsyexo  to 
yujpiov,  hi  eTaaoovTO. 

The  depth  of  this  single  phalanx 
is  not  given,  nor  do  we  know  the 
exact  width  of  the  ground  which 
it  occupied.  Assuming  a  depth  of 
sixteen,  and  one  pace  in  breadth 
to  each  soldier,  4000  men  would 
stand  in  the  i)readth  of  a  stadium 
of  250  paces;  and  therefore  80,000 
men  in  a  breadth  of  twenty  stadia 
(see  the  calculation  of  Riistow 
and  Kochly  (p.  280)  about  the  Ma- 
cedonian line).  Assuming  a  depth 
of  twenty-six,  G500  men  would  stand 
iu  the  breadth  of  tlie  stadium,  and 


therefore  90,000  in  a  total  breadth 
of  14  stadia  which  is  that  given  by 
Kallisthenes.  But  there  must  have 
been  intervals  left,  greater  or  less, 
we  know  not  how  many;  the  cover- 
ing detachments,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  before  the  river  Pinarus, 
must  have  found  some  means  of 
passing  through  to  the  rear,  when 
recalled. 

Mr.  Kinneir  states  that  the 
breadth  between  Mount  Amanus  and 
the  sea  varies  between  one  mile 
and  a  half  (English)  and  three 
miles.  The  fourteen  stadia  of  Kal- 
listhenes are  equivalent  to  nearly 
one  English  mile  and  three-quart- 
ers. 

Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  mod- 
ern times  have  Oriental  armies 
ever  been  trained  ,  by  native  offi- 
cers, to  regularity  of  march  or 
array — see  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Per- 
sia, ch.  xxiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  498;  Vol- 
ney,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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were  sent  to  his  extreme  left  wing,  but  the  mountain  ground 
was  found  unsuitable  for  them  to  act,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  cross  to  the  right  wing,  where  accordingly  the 
great  mass  of  the  Persian  cavalry  became  assembled.  Da- 
rius himself  in  his  chariot  was  in  the  centre  of  the  line, 
behind  the  Grecian  hoplites.  In  the  front  of  his  whole  line 
ran  the  river  or  rivulet  Pinarus;  the  banks  of  which,  in 
many  parts  naturally  steep,  he  obstructed  in  some  places 
by  embankments.! 

As  soon  as  Alexander,  by  the  retirement  of  the  Persian 
covering  detachment,  was  enabled  to  perceive  Battle  of 
the  final  dispositions  of  Darius,  he  made  some  issus. 
alteration  in  his  own,  transferring  his  Thessalian  cavalry 
by  a  rear  movement  from  his  right  to  his  left  wing,  and 
bringing  forward  the  lancer-cavalry  or  sarrissophori,  as 
well  as  the  light  infantry,  Paeonians  and  archers,  to  the 
front  of  his  right.  The  Agrianians,  together  with  some 
cavalry  and  another  body  of  archers,  were  detached  from 
the  general  line  to  form  an  oblique  front  against  the  20,000 
Persians  posted  on  the  hill  to  outflank  him.  As  these  20,000 
men  came  near  enough  to  threaten  his  flank,  Alexander 
directed  the  Agrianians  to  attack  them,  and  to  drive  them 
farther  away  on  the  hills.  They  manifested  so  little  firmness, 
and  gave  way  so  easily,  that  he  felt  no  dread  of  any  serious 
aggressive  movement  from  them.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  holding  back  in  reserve  against  them  a  body 
of  300  heavy  cavalry;  while  he  placed  the  Agrianians  and 
the  rest  on  the  right  of  his  main  line,  in  order  to  make  his 
front  equal  to  that  of  his  enemies. 2 

Having  thus  formed  his  array,  after  giving  the  troops  a 
certain  halt  after  their  march,  he  advanced  at  a  very  slow  pace, 
anxious  to  maintain  his  own  front  even,  and  anticipating 
that  the  enemy  might  cross  the  Pinarus  to  meet  him.  But 
as  they  did  not  move,  he  continued  his  advance,  preserving 

>  Arrian,  ii.  10,  2.    Kallisthenes  90,000  hoplites,    not  including  ca- 

appears  to  have  reckoned  the  mer-  valry  (Polyb.  xii.  18). 

cenaries     composing    the    Persian  '  Arrian,  ii.  9;    KallisthenSs  ap. 

phalanx  at  30,000— and  the  cavalry  Polyb.    xii.   17.     The    slackness  of 

at  30,000.      He   does    not   seem    to  this  Persian   corps   on    the    flank, 

have  taken  account  of   the  Karda-  and  the  ease  with  which  Alexander 

kes.    Yet  Polybius  in  his  criticism  drove  them  back— a  material  point 

tries   to    make    out  that  there  was  in    re'"erence    to    the    battle — are 

not    room    for    an    array    of   even  noticed  also  by  Curtius  ,  iii.  9,  11. 
jO.OOO  ;    while    Arrian    enumerates 
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the  uniformity  of  the  front,  until  he  arrived  within 
bowshot,  when  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  hyp- 
aspists,  and  divisions  of  the  phalanx  on  the  right,  accelerated 
his  pace,  crossed  the  river  at  a  quick  step,  and  fell  upon 
the  Kardakes  or  Asiatic  hoplites  on  the  Persian  left.  Un- 
prepared for  the  suddenness  and  vehemence  of  this  attack, 
these  Kardakes  scarcely  resisted  a  moment,  but  gave  way 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  close  quarters,  and  fled,  vigorously 
pressed  by  the  Macedonian  right.  Darius,  who  was  in  his 
chariot  in  the  centre,  perceived  that  this  untoward  desertion 
exposed  his  person  from  the  left  flank.  Seized  with  panic, 
he  caused  his  chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  fled  with  all 
speed  among  the  foremost  fugitives.  ^  He  kept  to  his  chariot 
as  long  as  the  ground  permitted,  but  quitted  it  on  reaching 
some  rugged  ravines,  and  mounted  on  horseback  to  make 
sure  of  escape;  in  such  terror  that  he  cast  away  his  bow, 
his  shield,  and  his  regal  mantle.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
given  a  single  order,  nor  to  have  made  the  smallest  effort 


*  Arrian,  ii.  11,  6.  e-jQu?,  d)?  etx^v 
67:1   Tou   SpfxaTOc,    ouv  TOi?  Ttptbxoi? 

This  simple  statement  of  Arrian 
is  far  more  credible  than  the  highly 
■wrought  details  given  by  Diodorus 
(xvii.  34)  and  Curtius  (iii.  11,  9) 
about  a  direct  charge  of  Alex- 
ander upon  the  chariot  of  Darius 
and  a  murderous  combat  imme- 
diately round  that  chariot,  in  which 
the  horses  became  wounded  and 
unmanageable  ,  so  as  to  be  on  the 
point  of  overturning  it.  Chares  even 
•went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  Alex- 
ander had  come  into  personal  con- 
flict with  Darius,  from  whom  he 
had  received  his  wound  in  the  thigh 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  20).  Plutarch  had 
seen  the  letter  addressed  by  Alex- 
ander to  Antipater,  simply  inti- 
mating that  he  had  received  a 
slight  wound  In  the  thigh. 

In  respect  to  this  point,  as  to  so 
many  others,  Diodorus  and  Curtius 
have  copied  the  same  authority. 

Kallisthenfis  (ap.  Polyb,  xii.  22) 
stated  that  Alexander  had  laid  his 


plan  of  attack  with  a  view  to  bear 
upon  the  person  of  Darius,  which 
is  not  improbable  (compareXenoph. 
Anab.  i.  8,  22) ,  and  was  in  fact 
realized,  since  the  first  successful 
charge  of  the  Macedonians  came 
eo  near  to  Darius,  as  to  alarm  him 
for  the  safety  of  his  own  person. 
To  the  question  put  by  Polybius 
—How  did  Alexander  know  in  what 
part  of  the  army  Darius  was?— we 
may  reply,  that  the  chariot  and  per- 
son of  Darius  would  doubtless  be 
conspicuous  :  moreover,  the  Persian 
kings  were  habitually  in  the  centre 
—and  Cyrus  the  younger,  at  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa,  directed  the 
attack  to  be  made  exactly  against 
the  person  of  his  brother  Arta- 
xerx^s. 

After  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  Arta- 
xerxes  assumed  to  himself  the 
honour  of  having  slain  Cyrus  with 
his  own  hand  ,  and  put  to  deati 
those  who  had  really  done  the 
deed  because  they  boasted  of  1 
(Plutarch,  Artax.  16). 
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to  repair  a  first  misfortune.  The  flight  of  the  king  was  the 
signal  for  all  who  observed  it  to  flee  also ;  so  that  the  vast 
host  in  the  rear  were  quickly  to  be  seen  trampling  one 
another  down,  in  their  eff'orts  to  get  through  the  difficult 
ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  Darius  was  himself 
not  merely  the  centre  of  union  for  all  the  miscellaneous 
contingents  composing  the  army,  but  also  the  sole  com- 
mander; so  that  after  his  flight  there  was  no  one  left  to  give 
any  general  order. 

This  great  battle — we  might  rather  say,  that  which 
ought  to  have  been  a  great  battle — was  thus   ^^  , 

lost, — through  the  giving  way  of  the  Asiatic  hop-  immediate 
lites  on  the  Persian  left,  and  the  immediate  flight  ^^^^  ^ 
of  Darius, — within  a  few  minutes  after  its  defeat  of 
commencement.  But  the  centre  and  right  of  the  *^®  ^®'^- 
Persians,  not  yet  apprised  of  these  misfortunes, 
behaved  with  gallantrj\  When  Alexander  made  his  rapid 
dash  forward  with  the  right,  under  his  own  immediate 
command,  the  phalanx  in  his  left  centre  (which  was  under 
Kraterus  and  Parmenio)  either  did  not  receive  the  same 
accelerating  order,  or  found  itself  both  retarded  and  disor- 
dered by  greater  steepness  in  the  banks  of  thePinarus.  Here 
it  was  charged  by  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  the  best  troops 
in  the  Persian  service.  The  combat  which  took  place  was 
obstinate,  and  the  Macedonian  loss  not  inconsiderable;  the 
general  of  division,  Ptolemy  son  of  Seleukus,  with  120  of 
the  front-rank  men  or  choice  phalangites,  being  slain.  But 
presently  Alexander,  having  completed  the  rout  on  the 
enemies'  left,  brought  back  his  victorious  troops  from  the 
pursuit,  attacked  the  Grrecian  mercenaries  in  flank,  and 
gave  decisive  superiority  to  their  enemies.  These  Grecian 
mercenaries  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retire.  On  finding  that 
Darius  himself  had  fled,  they  got  away  from  the  field  as  well 
as  they  could,  yet  seemingly  in  good  order.  There  is  even 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  part  of  them  forced  their  way  up 
the  mountains  or  through  the  Macedonian  line,  and  made 
their  escape  southward,  i 

'  This  is  the  supposition   of  Mr.  on  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates, 

Williams ,    and    it   appears   to  me  Journal  of  the  Geograph.  Society, 

probable,    though   Mr.    Ainsworth  1838,  p.  194.]  These  Greeks,   being 

calls  it  in  question,  in  consequence  merely  fugitives  with  arms  in  their 

of  the   difficulties    of  the   ground  hands— with    neither    cavalry   nor 

southward  of  Myriandrus  towards  baggage — could   make    their    way 

the  sea.  [See  Mr.  Alnsworth's  Essay  over  very  difficult  ground. 
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Meanwhile  on  the  Persian  right,  towards  the  sea,  the 
heavy-armed  Persian  cavalry  had  shown  much  bravery. 
They  were  bold  enough  to  cross  thePinarus '  and  vigorously 
to  charge  the  Thessalians;  with  whom  they  maintained  a 
close  contest,  until  the  news  spread  that  Darius  had  dis- 
appeared, and  that  the  left  of  the  army  was  routed.  They 
then  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  sustaining  terrible  damage 
from  their  enemies  in  the  retreat.  Of  the  Kardakes  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  Grecian  hoplites  in  the  Persian  line,  we 
hear  nothing,  nor  of  the  Macedonian  infantry  opposed  to 
them.  Perhaps  these  Kardakes  came  little  into  action,  since 
the  cavalry  on  theirpart  of  the  field  were  so  severely  engaged. 
At  any  rate  they  took  part  in  the  general  flight  of  the  Per- 
sians, as  soon  as  Darius  was  known  to  have  left  the  field.  2 

The  rout  of  the  Persians  being  completed,  Alexander 
vi  orous  hegan  a  vigorous  pursuit.  The  destruction  and 
and  de-  slaughter  of  the  fugitives  were  prodigious, 
structive  Amidst  so  small  a  breadth  of  practicable  ground, 
Aiex-^  narrowed  sometimes  into  a  defile  and  broken  by 

»°^®'"—  frequent  watercourses,  their  vast  numbers  found 
the  mcTther  no  room,  and  trod  one  another  down.  As  many 
and  -wife  of  perished  in  this  way  as  by  the  sword  of  the  con- 
querors ;  insomuch  that  Ptolemy  (afterwards  king 
of  Egypt,  the  companion  and  historian  of  Alexander)  re- 
counts that  he  himself  in  the  pursuit  came  to  a  ravine  choked 
up  with  dead  bodies,  of  which  he  made  a  bridge  to  pass 
over  it. 3  The  pursuit  was  continued  as  long  as  the  light 
of  a  November  day  allowed;  but  the  battle  had  not 
begun  till  a  late  hour.  The  camp  of  Darius  was  taken,  to- 
gether with  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his  infant  son, 
and  two  daughters.  His  chariot,  his  shield,  and  his  bow 
also  fell  into  the  power  of  the  conquerors;  and  a  sum  of 
3000  talents  in  money  was  found,  though  much  of  the  trea- 
sure had  been  sent  to  Damascus.    The  total  loss  of  the 


'  Arrlan,  ii.  11,  3;    Curtius ,   iii.  cisms    of  Polybius    are   not  to  be 

11 ,   13.      Kallisthenfts     stated    the  accepted  without  reserve.    He  rea- 

Bame    thing   as    Arrian— tliat    this  sons  as  if  the  Macedonian  phalanx 

Persian    cavalry    had   crossed   the  could  not  cross   the  Pinarus— con- 

Pinarus,  and  charged   the  Thessu-  verting  a  difficulty  into  an  impos- 

lians  with  bravery.    Polybius  cen-  sibility  (xii.  22). 

Bures  him  for  it,  as  if  he  had  affirm-  >  Arrian,  ii.  11 ;  Curtius,  iii.  11. 

ed    lomething    false    and    absurd  *  Arrian,  ii.  11,  11;  KalliBthenes 

(xii.  18).  This  shows  that  the  criti-  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  20. 
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Persians  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  horse  and 
100,000  foot;  among  the  slain  moreoverwere  several  eminent 
Persian  grandees  —  Arsames,  E,heomithres,  and  Atizyes, 
who  had  commanded  at  the  Granikus — Sabakes,  satrap  of 
Egypt.  Of  the  Macedonians  we  are  told  that  300  foot  and 
150  horse  were  killed.  Alexander  himself  was  slightly- 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  sword,  i 

The  mother,  wife,  and  family  of  Darius,  who  became 
captives,  jwere  treated  by  Alexander's  order  with 
the  utmost  consideration  and  respect.     "When  treatment 
Alexander  returned  at  night  from  the  pursuit,  J^  t^f  J^egal 
he  found  the  Persian  regal  tent  reserved  and  prisoners 
prepared  for  him.  In  an  inner  compartment  of  it  by  Aiex- 
he  heard  the  tears  and  wailings  of  women.    He 
was  informed  that  the  mourners  were  the  mother  and  wife 
of  Darius,  who  had  learnt  that  the  bow  and  shield  of  Darius 
had  been  taken,  and  were  giving  loose  to  their  grief  under 
the  belief  that  Darius  himself  was  killed.  Alexander  imme- 
diately sent  Leonnatus  to  assure  them  that  Darius  was  still 
living,  and  to  promise  furtherthattheyshouldbe  allowed  to 
preserve  the  regal  title  and  state — his  war  against  Darius 
being  undertaken  not  from  any  feelings  of  hatred,  but  as  a 
fair  contest  for  the  empire  of  Asia.  2  Besides  this  anecdote, 
which  depends  on  good  authority,  many  others,  uncertified 
or  untrue,  were  recounted  about  his  kind  behaviour  to  these 
princesses;  and  Alexander  himself,  shortly  after  the  battle, 
seems  to  have  heard  fictions  about  it,  which  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  contradict  in  a  letter.    It  is  certain  (from  the 
extract  now  remaining  of  this  letter)  that  he  never  saw, ' 
nor  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  seeing,  the  captive  wife  of 
Darius,  said  tobethe,most  beautiful  woman  in  Asia;  more- 
over he  even  declined  to  hear  encomiums  upon  her  beauty.  3 

How  this  vast  host  of  fugitives  got  out  of  the  narrow 


>  Arrian,  ii.  11;  Diodor.  xvii.  36.  xvii.  36;  Curtius,  iii.  11,  24;  iii.  12, 

Curtius    (iii,  11,  27)    says    that  the  17. 

Macedonians   lost   thirty-two  foot  '  Plutarch ,    Alex.    22.    ifOi    yap 

and  one  hundred    and    fifty  horse,  (Alexander)    oujr    oti    4tupax(b(;    fiv 

killed;    with  504  men  wounded ;—  eupsQeiTiv     ttiv     Aapslou     YuvaTxa    ■/) 

Justin   states,    130  foot,    and    150  PePo'jXsofASvo?  I5siv,   aXX'   ooSs  tcbv 

horse  (xi,  9).  Xsyovtcov   Tcepi   ttji;   eOpiop^iac   oOt^c 

'  Arrian,  ii,  12,  8 — from  Ptolemy  npooSsSeYfxsvo;  tov  Xoyov. 
and  Aristobulus.    Compare  Diodor. 
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Complete  limits  of  Kilikia,  or  how  many  of  them  quitted 
dispersion  that  country  by  the  same  pass  over  Mount  Ama- 
si^an^army-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^Y  which  they  had  entered  it — we 
Parius  re-  cannot  make  out.  It  is  probable  that  many,  and 
Euph?atl^l  Darius  himself  among  the  number,  made  their 
escape  of  escape  across  the  mountain  by  various  sub- 
Grecian"°'  Ordinate  roads  and  by-paths ;  which,  though  unfit 
merce-  for  a  regular  army  with  baggage,  would  be  found 

naries.  g^  welcome  resource   by   scattered    companies. 

Darius  managed  to  get  together  4000  of  the  fugitives, 
with  whom  he  hastened  to  Thapsakus,  and  there  recrossed 
the  Euphrates.  The  only  remnant  of  force,  still  in  a 
position  of  defence  after  the  battle,  consisted  of  8000  of 
the  Grecian  mercenaries  under  Amyntas  and  Thymodes. 
These  men,  fighting  their  way  out  of  Kilikia  (seemingly 
towards  the  south,  by  or  near  Myriandrus),  marched  to 
Tripolis  on  the  coast  of  Phenicia,  where  they  still  found 
the  same  vessels  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  brought 
from  the  armament  of  Lesbos.  Seizing  sufficient  means 
of  transport,  and  destroying  the  rest  to  prevent  pursuit., 
they  immediately  crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence 
to  Egypt.  1  "With  this  single  exception,  the  enormous  Per- 
sian host  disappears  with  the  battle  of  Issus.  We  hear 
of  no  attempt  to  rally  or  re-form,  nor  of  any  fresh  Persiar 
force  afoot  until  two  years  afterwards.  The  booty  acquired 
by  the  victors  was  immense,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver 
but  also  in  captives  for  the  slave-merchant.  On  the  mor- 
row of  the  battle,  Alexander  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  o 
thanksgiving,  with  three  altars  erected  on  the  banks  of  tht 
Pinarus;  while  he  at  the  same  time  buried  the  dead,  con 
soled  the  wounded,  and  rewarded  or  complimented  all  whc 
had  distinguished  themselves."^ 

No  victory  recorded  in  history  was  ever  more  complete 
Prodigious  in  itself,  or  more  far-stretching  in  its  conse 
d*^**^d  ^h°*  q^^nces,  than  that  of  Issus.  Not  only  was  th( 
the^^victory  Persian  force  destroyed  or  dispersed,  but  thi 
of  issuB.       efforts  of  Darius  for  recovery  were  paralysed  b^ 

'  Arrian,  ii.  13,2,3;  Diodor.xvii.  27;    Diodor.    xvii.   40.      The    "Arr 

48,    Curtius  says  that  these  Greeks  Alexandri,    in   radicibus    Amani, 

got   away  by  by-paths  across  the  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Famil 

mountains    (Amanus)— which   may  xv,  4).    When  commanding  in  Ki 

l>e  true  (Curtius,  iii.  11,  19).  likia  ,  he  encamped  there  with  hi 

*  Arrian,  ii.  12,  1 ;  Curtius,  iii.  12,  army  four  days. 
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the  capture  of  his  family.  Portions  of  the  dissipated  army 
of  Issus  may  be  traced,  re-appearing  in  different  places  for 
operations  of  detail,  but  we  shall  find  no  farther  resistance 
to  Alexander,  during  almost  two  years,  except  from  the 
brave  freemen  of  two  fortified  cities.  Everywhere  an  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  admiration  and  terror  was  spread 
abroad,  towards  the  force,  skill,  or  good  fortune  of  Alexan- 
der, by  whichever  name  it  might  be  called — together  with 
contempt  for  the  real  value  of  a  Persian  army,  in  spite  of 
so  much  imposing  pomp  and  numerical  show;  a  contempt 
not  new  to  intelligent  Greeks,  but  now  communicated  even 
to  vulgar  minds  by  the  recent  unparalleled  catastrophe. 
Both  as  general  and  as  soldier,  indeed,  the  consummate  ex- 
cellence of  Alexander  stood  conspicuous,  not  less  than  the 
signal  deficiency  of  Darius.  The  fault  in  the  latter,  upon 
which  most  remark  is  usually  made,  was,  that  of  fighting 
the  battle,  not  in  an  open  plain,  but  in  a  narrow  valley, 
whereby  his  superiority  of  number  was  rendered  unpro- 
fitable. But  this  (as  I  have  already  observed)  was  only  one 
among  many  mistakes,  and  by  no  means  the  most  serious. 
The  result  would  have  been  the  same,  had  the  battle  been 
fought  in  the  plains  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Amanus. 
Superior  numbers  are  of  little  avail  on  any  ground,  unless 
there  be  a  general  who  knows  how  to  make  use  of  them; 
unless  they  be  distributed  into  separate  divisions  ready  to 
combine  for  offensive  action  on  many  points  at  once,  or  at 
any  rate  to  lend  support  to  each  other  in  defence,  so  that 
a  defeat  of  one  fraction  is  not  a  defeat  of  the  whole.  The 
faith  of  Darius  in  simple  multitude  was  altogether  blind 
and  childish;!  nay,  that  faith,  though  overweening  before- 
hand, disappeared  at  once  when  he  found  his  enemies  did 
not  run  away,  but  faced  him  boldly — as  was  seen  by  his 
attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  where  he  stood  to  be 
attacked  instead  of  executing  his  threat  of  treading  down 
the  handful  opposed  to  him.  2  But  it  was  not  merely  as  a 
general,  that  Darius  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  loss  of  the  battle  certain.  Had  his  dispositions  been 
ever  so  skilful,  his  personal  cowardice,  in  quitting  the  field 

'  See   this   faith  put   forward  in  5^Xoc    eysveto    (Darius)    toI?    dp.^* 

the   speech   of   Xerx§s  —  Herodot.  'AXs^avSpov  xf)  Yvibix'g    SsSooXiofxsvoi; 

▼ii.    48:    compare     the     speech    of  (a  remarkable  expression  borrowed 

Achaemenes,  vii.  236.  from  Thucydides,  iv.  34).    Compare 

'  Arrian,  ii.  10,  2.    xal   raox^  u>?  Arrian,  ii.  6,  7. 
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and  thinking  only  of  his  own  safety,  would  have  sufficed 
to  nullify  their  effect.  ^  Though  the  Persian  grandees  are 
generally  conspicuous  for  personal  courage,  yet  we  shall 
find  Darius  hereafter  again  exhibiting  the  like  melancholy 
timidity,  and  the  like  incompetence  for  using  numbers  with 
effect,  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  though  fought  in  a  spacious 
plain  chosen  by  himself. 

Happy  was  it  for  Memnon  that  he  did  not  live  to  see 
B.C.  333.  the  renunciation  of  his  schemes,  and  the  ruin 
(Autumn),  consequent  upon  it!  The  fleet  in  the  -^gean, 
Effects  which  had  been   transferred  at   his   death  to 

?n°G?ee^ce  Pharnabazus,  though  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
b^tti^^  f  t^ose  mercenaries  whom  Darius  had  recalled  to 
ifsus^Anti-  Issus,  and  disheartened  by  a  serious  defeat  which 
Mace-  the  Persian  Orontebates  had  received  from  the 

p?oje*c^8  Macedonians  inKaria,2  was  nevertheless  not  in- 
crushed,  active  in  trying  to  organize  an  anti-Macedonian 
manifestation  in  Greece.  While  Pharnabazus  was  at  the 
island  of  Siphnos  with  his  100  triremes,  he  was  visited  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agis,  who  pressed  him  to  embark 
for  Peloponnesus  as  large  a  force  as  he  could  spare,  to 
second  a  movement  projected  by  the  Spartans.  But  such 
aggressive  plans  were  at  once  crushed  by  the  terror-striking 
news  of  the  battle  of  Issus.  Apprehending  a  revolt  in  the 
island  of  Chios,  as  the  result  of  this  news,  Pharnabazus 
immediately  sailed  thither  with  a  large  detachment.  Agis, 
obtaining  nothing  more  than  a  subsidy  of  thirty  talents  and 
a  squadron  of  tentriremes,  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
projects  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  content  himself  with 
directing  some  operations  inKrete,  to  be  conducted  by  his 
brother  Agesilaus;  while  he  himself  remained  among  the 
islands,  and  ultimately  accompanied  the  Persian  Autophra- 
dates  to  Halikarnassus.3  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
afterwards  went  to  conduct  the  operations  in  Krete,  and 
that  he  had  considerable  success  in  that  island,  bringing 
several  Kretan  towns  to  join  the  Persians.^   On  the  whole, 

•Immediately   before  the  battle  the   reply);    if  he    is    the    son   of 

of    Kunaxa,    Cyrus    the    younger  Darius  and  Parysatis,  and  my  bro- 

wslb  asked  by  some  of  the  Grecian  ther,  I  shall  not  obtain  the  crown 

officers,    whether   he  thought  that  without    fighting!"     Personal    co- 

his   brother    Artaxerxfis   (who  had  wardice,  in  a  king  of  Persia  at  the 

as  yet  made  no  resistance)   would  head  of  his   army,   seemed    incou- 

fight— "To    be    sure   he   will    (was  ceivable  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  7,  9) 
*  Arrian,  ii.  5,  8.          »  Arrian  ii.  13,  4-8.         *  Diodor.  xvii.  48. 
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however,  the  victory  of  Issus  overawed  all  free  spirit 
throughout  Greece,  and  formed  a  guarantee  to  Alexander 
for  at  least  a  temporary  quiescence.  The  philo-Macedonian 
synod,  assembled  at  Corinth  during  the  period  of  the  Isth- 
mian festival,  manifested  their  joy  by  sending  to  him  an 
embassy  of  congratulation  and  a  wreath  of  gold,  i 

With  little  delay  after  his  victory,  Alexander  marched 
through   Kcele-Syria   to    the   Phenician   coast,   ^^  333 
detaching  Parmenio  in  his  way  to  attack  Damas-   (Winter), 
cus,  whither  Darius,  before  the  battle,  had  sent  Capture  of 
most  part  of  his  treasure  with  many  confidential  Damascus 
officers,   Persian  women  of  rank,   and   envoys,  cedonians*' 
Though  the  place  might  have  held  out  a  consider-   ^ith  Per- 
able  siege,  it  was  surrendered  without  resistancJe   treasure 
by  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  the  governor;   and  prison- 
who  made  a  feint  of  trying  to  convey  away  the 
treasure,  but  took  care  that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  2  There  was  captured  a  large  treasure — with  a 
prodigious  number  and  variety  of  attendants  and  ministers 
of  luxury,  belonging  to  the  court  and  the  grandees. 3   More- 
over the  prisoners  made  were  so  numerous,  that  most  of 
the  great  Persian  families  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  some 
relative,  male  or  female.  There  were  among  them  the  widow 
and  daughters  of  king  Ochus,  the  predecessor  of  Darius — the 
daughter  of  Darius's  brother  Oxathres — the  wives  of  Arta- 
bazus,  and  of  Pharnabazus — the  three  daughters  of  Mentor, 
and  Barsine,  widow  of  the  deceased  Memnon  with  her  child, 
sent  up  by  Memnon  to  serve  as  an  hostage  for  his  fidelity. 
There  were  also  several  eminent  Grecian  exiles,  Theban, 
Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian,  who  had  fled  to  Darius,  and 
.whom  he  had  thought  fit  to  send  to  Damascus,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  use  their  pikes  with  the  army  at  Issus. 
The  Theban  and  Athenian  exiles  were  at  once  released  by 
Alexander;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the  time  put  under 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  48  ;  Curtius,  iv.  5,  confirm  the  statement  of  Curtius, 
11.  Curtius  seems  to  mention  this  that  this  treasure  was  captured  by 
vote  later,  but  it  must  evidently  Parmenio,  not  in  the  town  ,  but 
have  been  passed  at  the  first  Isth-  in  the  hands  of  fugitives  who  were 
mian  festival  after  the  battle  of  conveying  it  away  from  the  town. 
Issus.  '  A  fragment   of  the  letter  from 

Parmenio     to    Alexander    is    pre- 

*  Arrian,  ii.  11,  13;  Curtius,  iii.  served,  giving  a  detailed  list  of 
13.  The  words  of  Arrian  (ii.  15,  1)  the  articles  of  booty  (Athenseus 
—  OTiiaio    xo(jLijjavTa    e?    Aotptaaxov —      xiii.  p.  607). 
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arrest,  but  not  detained  long.  Among  the  Athenian  exiles 
was  a  person  of  noble  name  and  parentage — Iphikrates, 
son  of  the  great  Athenian  of&cer  of  that  name,  i  The  captive 
Iphikrates,  not  only  received  his  liberty,  but  was  induced 
by  courteous  and  honourable  treatment  to  remain  with 
Alexander.  He  died  however  shortly  afterwards  from  sick- 
ness, and  his  ashes  were  then  collected,  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander, to  be  sent  to  his  family  at  Athens. 

I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  chapter  2  that  the 
Capture  elder  Iphikrates  had  been  adopted  by  Alexander's 
and  treat-  grandfather  into  the  regal  family  of  Macedonia, 
Athenian  as  the  saviour  of  their  throne.  Probably  this 
Iphikrates.  -^^s  the  circumstauce  which  determined  the 
relative  Superior  favour  shown  to  the  son,  rather  than 
position  of  any  sentiment  either  towards  Athens  or  towards 
Macedo*^  the  military  genius  of  the  father.  The  difference 
nians.  of  position,  between  Iphikrates  the  father  and 

Iphikrates  the  son,  is  one  among  the  painful  evidences  of 
the  downward  march  of  Hellenism.  The  father,  a  distinguish- 
ed officer  moving  amidst  a  circle  of  freemen,  sustaining 
by  arms  the  security  and  dignity  of  his  own  fellow-citizens, 
and  even  interfering  for  the  rescue  of  the  Macedonian  regal 
family;  the  son,  condemned  to  witness  the  degradation  of 
his  native  city  by  Macedonian  arms,  and  deprived  of  all 
other  means  of  reviving  or  rescuing  her,  except  such  as 
could  be  found  in  the  service  of  an  Oriental  prince,  whose 
stupidity  and  cowardice  threw  away  at  once  his  own  security 
and  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

Master  of  Damascus  and  ofKoele-Syria,  Alexander  ad- 
B.c.  333-332.  vanced  onward  to  Phenicia.  The  first  Phenician 
(Winter),  town  which  he  approached  was  Marathus,  on  the 
A^®?*'^?®/  mainland  opposite  the  islet  of  Aradus,  forming, 
Aradus,  *  aloug  with  that  islet  and  some  other  neighbour- 
Bybiu8,and  j^g  towns,  the  domain  of  the  Aradian  prince 
their* gates^  Gcrostratus.  That  prince  was  himself  now  serv- 
to  him.  iug  ^ith  his  naval  contingent  among  the  Persian 
fleet  in  the  ^gean;  but  his  son  Strato,  acting  as  viceroy  at 

»  Arrian,   ii.  15,  6;    Curtius ,    iii.  Chaps.   LXXVII. ,    LXXIX.;    and 

13,  13—16.    There   is   some  discre-  ^schinfis,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  263.  c.  13. 

pancy  between  the   two   (compare  Alexander  himself  had  consented 

Arrian,    iii,  24,  7)  as  to  the  names  to  bo  adopted  by  Ada  princess  of 

of  the  Lacedemonian  envoys.  Karia  as  her  son  (Arrian,  i.  23, 12). 

«  See   above,    in    this   History, 
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home,  despatched  to  Alexander  his  homage  with  a  golden 
wreath,  and  made  over  to  him  at  once  Aradus  with  the 
neighbouring  towns  included  in  its  domain.  The  example 
of  Strato  was  followed,  first  by  the  inhabitants  of  Byblus, 
the  next  Phenician  city  in  a  southerly  direction;  next,  by 
the  great  city  of  Sidon,  the  queen  and  parent  of  all  Pheni- 
cian prosperity.  The  Sidonians  even  sent  envoys  to  meet 
him  and  invite  his  approach,  i  Their  sentiments  were  un- 
favourable to  the  Persians,  from  remembrance  of  the  bloody 
and  perfidious  proceeding  which  (about  eighteen  years 
before)  had  marked  the  recapture  of  their  city  by  the  armies 
of  Ochus.2  Nevertheless,  the  naval  contingents  both  of 
Byblus  and  of  Sidon  (as  well  as  that  of  Aradus),  were  at 
this  moment  sailing  in  the  JEgean  with  the  Persian  admiral 
Autophradates,  and  formed  a  large  proportion  of  his  entire 
fleet.  3 

AVhile  Alexander  was  still  at  Marathus,  however,  pre- 
vious to  his  onward  march,  he  received  both  envoys   Letter  of 
and  a  letter  from  Darius,  asking  for  the  restitu-   ^^'[^V^. 
tion   of  his   mother,   wife,    and   children — and  pea^ce  a°^ 
tendering  friendship  and  alliance,  as  from  one   *^«  ^^^[^l^' 
king  to  another.    Darius  farther  attempted  to   reg^i°cap- 
show,  that  the  Macedonian  Philip  had  begun  the   g^®^*, . 
wrong  against  Persia — that  Alexander  had  con-  reply  of 
tinned  it — and  that  he  himself  (Darius)  had  acted  Alexander, 
merely  in  self-defence.  In  reply,  Alexander  wrote  a  letter, 
wherein  he  set  forth  his  own  case  against  Darius,  proclaim- 
ing himself  the  appointed  leader  of  the  Greeks,  to  avenge 
the  ancient  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  He  then  alleged 
various  complaints  against  Darius,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  instigated  the  assassination  of  Philip  as  well  as  the 
hostilities  of  the  anti-Macedonian  cities  in  Greece.   "Now 
(continued  he),  by  the  grace  of  the  Gods,  I  have  been 
victorious,  first  over  your  satraps,  next  over  yourself.    I 
have  taken  care  of  all  who  submit  to  me,  and  made  them 
satisfied  with  their  lot.   Come  yourself  to  me  also,  as  to  the 
master  of  all  Asia.   Come  without  fear  of  suffering  harm; 
ask  me,  and  you  shall  receive  back  your  mother  and  wife, 
and  anything  else  which  you  please.   "When  next  you  write 
to  me,  however,  address  me  not  as  an  equal,  but  as  lord  of 
Asia  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  you;  otherwise  I  shall  deal 

»  Arrian,  ii,  14,  11;  ii.  15,  8,  »  Arrian,  ii.  15,  8;  ii.  20, 1.     Cur- 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  45.  tiua,  iv.  1,  6—16. 
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with  you  as  a  wrong-doer.  If  you  intend  to  co'ntest  the 
kingdom  with  me,  stand  and  fight  for  it,  and  do  not  run 
away.  I  shall  march  forward  against  you,  wherever  you 
may  be." ' 

This  memorable  correspondence,  which  led  to  no  result, 
is  of  importance  only  as  it  marks  the  character  of  Alexander, 
with  whom  fighting  and  conquering  were  both  the  business 
and  the  luxury  of  life,  and  to  whom  all  assumption  of 
equality  and  independence  with  himself,  even  on  the  part 
of  other  kings — every  thing  short  of  submission  and 
obedience — appeared  in  the  light  of  wrong  and  insult  to  be 
avenged.  The  recital  of  comparative  injuries,  on  each  side, 
was  mere  unmeaning  pretence.  The  real  and  only  question 
was  (as  Alexander  himself  had  put  it  in  his  message  to 
the  captive  Sisygambis2)  which  of  the  two  should  be  master 
of  Asia. 

The  decision  of  this  question,  already  sufficiently  ad- 
importance  vanced  on  the  morrow  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
of  the  -^as  placed  almost  beyond  doubt  by  the  rapid 

evLTTendli  and  unopposed  successes  of  Alexander  among 
of  the  Phe-  most  of  the  Phenician  cities.  The  last  hopes  of 
"owns  to  Persia  now  turned  chiefly  upon  the  sentiments 
Alexander,  of  these  Phenicians.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Persian  fleet  in  the  ^gean  was  composed  of  Phenician 
triremes,  partly  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  partly  from  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  If  the  Phenician  towns  made  submission 
to  Alexander,  it  was  certain  that  their  ships  and  seamen 
would  either  return  home  spontaneously  or  be  recalled; 
thus  depriving  the  Persian  quiver  of  its  best  remaining 
arrow.  But  if  the  Phenician  towns  held  out  resolutely  against 
him,  one  and  all,  so  as  to  put  him  under  the  necessity 
of  besieging  them  in  succession — each  lending  aid  to  the 
rest  by  sea,  with  superiority  of  naval  force,  and  more  than 
one  of  them  being  situated  upon  islets — the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  would  have  been  so  multiplied,  that  even  Alex- 
ander's energy  and  ability  might  hardly  have  proved  sufficient 
for  them :  at  any  rate,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  before 
him  for  perhaps  two  years,  opening  the  door  to  many  new 

•Arrian,   ii,!*;   Curtius,   iv.  1,  ing  great  sums  of  money  and  large 

10;    Diodor.    xvii.    39.     I    give  the  cessions  of  territory,  in  exchange 

substance    of  this   correspondence  for  the  restitution  of  the  captives, 

from   Arrian.     Both    Curtius    and  Arrian  says  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Biodorus  represent  Darius  as  ofTer-         *  Arrian,  ii.  12,  9. 
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accidents  and  efforts.  It  was  therefore  a  signal  good  fortune 
to  Alexander  when  the  prince  of  the  islet  of  Aradus  spon- 
taneously surrendered  to  him  that  difficult  city,  and  when 
the  example  was  followed  by  the  still  greater  city  of  Sidon. 
The  Phenicians,  taking  them  generally,  had  no  positive  tie 
to  the  Persians;  neither  had  they  much  confederate  attach- 
ment one  towards  the  other,  although  as  separate  communi- 
ties they  were  brave  and  enterprising.  Among  the  Sidonians, 
there  was  even  a  prevalent  feeling  of  aversion  to  the  Per- 
sians, from  the  cause  above  mentioned.  Hence  the  prince 
of  Aradus,  upon  whom  Alexander's  march  first  came,  had 
little  certainty  of  aid  from  his  neighbours,  if  he  resolved  to 
hold  out;  and  still  less  disposition  to  hold  out  single-handed, 
after  the  battle  of  Issus  had  proclaimed  the  irresistible 
force  of  Alexander  not  less  than  the  impotence  of  Persia. 
One  after  another,  all  these  important  Phenician  seaports, 
except  Tyre,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  without 
striking  a  blow.  At  Sidon,  the  reigning  prince  Strato,  re- 
puted as  philo-Persian,  was  deposed,  and  a  person  named 
Abdalonymus — of  the  reigning  family,  yet  poor  in  circum- 
stances— was  appointed  in  his  room,  i 

"With  his  usual  rapidity,  Alexander  marched  onward 
towards  Tyre;   the  most  powerful  among  the  Alexander 
Phenician  cities,  though  apparently  less  ancient  ^pp^^^I, 
than  Sidon.   Even  on  the  march,  he  was  met  by  -^readiness 
a  deputation  from  Tyre,  composed  of  the  most  o.^  the  Ty- 
eminent  men  in  the  city,  and  headed  by  the  son   sunend^er, 
of  the  Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus,  who  was  him-  ^^^^jj^^*. 
self  absent  commanding  the  Tyrian  contingent  in  poin°  re-* 
the  Persian  fleet.   These  men  brought  large  pre-  served— he 
sents  and  supplies  for  the  Macedonian  army,  to-   to  besiege^ 
gether  with  a  golden  wreath  of  honour;  aunoun-  t^e  city, 
cing  formally  that  the  Tyrians  were  prepared  to  do  whatever 
Alexander  commanded.  2    In  reply,  he  commended  the  dis- 
positions of  the  city,  accepted  the  presents,  and  desired  the 
deputation  to  communicate  at  home,  that  he  wished  to  enter 
Tyre  and  offer  sacrifice  to  Herakles.   The  Phenician  God 
Melkart  was  supposed  identical  with  the  Grecian  Herakles, 

*  Curtius,  iv.  1,20-25;  Justin,  xi.  *  Arrian,  ii.  15,  9.  tix;   eYvu)x6TU)v 

10.    Diodorus   (xvii.   47)    tells   the  Topltov  Trpiaastv,   9,-:t.   av   iKa^-jil-^ 

Btory  as  if  it  had  occurred  at  Tyre,  'AXeqavSpo;.    Compare  Curtius,  iv. 

and  not  at  Sidon;  which  is  highly  2,  3. 
improbable. 
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and  was  thus  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  His  temple 
at  Tyre  was  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity;  moreover  the 
injunction,  to  sacrifice  there,  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed 
to  Alexander  in  an  oracle,  i  The  Tyrians  at  home,  after 
deliberating  on  this  message,  sent  out  an  answer  declining 
to  comply,  and  intimating  that  they  would  not  admit  within 
their  walls  either  Macedonians  or  Persians;  but  that  as  to 
all  other  points,  they  would  obey  Alexander's  orders. 2 
They  added  that  his  wish  to  sacrifice  to  Herakles  might  be 
accomplished  without  entering  their  city,  since  there  was 
inPalsetyrus  (on  the  mainland  over  against  the  islet  of  Tyre, 
separated  from  it  only  by  the  narrow  strait)  a  temple  of 
that  God  yet  more  ancient  and  venerable  than  their  own.^ 
Incensed  at  this  qualified  adhesion,  in  which  he  took  note 
only  of  the  point  refused, — Alexander  dismissed  the  envoys 
with  angry  menaces,  and  immediately  resolved  on  taking 
Tyre  by  force.  4 

Those  who  (like  Diodorus)  treat  such  refusal  on  the 
Exorbitant  part  of  the  Tyrians  as  foolish  wilfulness, »  have 
disposi-  not  fully  considered  how  much  the  demand  in- 
conduc?  of  eluded.  When  Alexander  made  a  solemn  sacri- 
Ai«xander.  fice  to  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  he  marched  to  her 
temple  with  his  whole  force  armed  and  in  battle  array.  ^  We 
cannot  doubt  that  his  sacrifice  at  Tyre  to  Herakles — his  an- 
cestral Hero,  whose  especial  attribute  was  force — would 
have  been  celebrated  with  an  array  equally  formidable,  as 
in  fact  it  was,  after  the  town  had  been  taken. '  The  Tyrians 
were  thus  required  to  admit  within  their  walls  an  irresistible 
military  force;  which  might  indeed  be  withdrawn  after  the 
sacrifice  was  completed,  but  which  might  also  remain,  either 

•  Curtius    (ut  supra)  adds  these  *  Arrian,  ii.  16,  11. 

motives:    Arrian    inserts    nothing  '  Curtius,  iv.  2,  4;  Justin,  xi.  10. 

beyond   the   simple   request.      The  This  item,  both  prudent  and  prob« 

statement     of    Curtius    represents  able,  in   the  reply  of  the   Tyrians 

what   is   likely  to   have  been   the  is  not  noticed  by  Arrian. 

real    fact   and   the   real  feeling  of  *  Arrian.  ii.  16,  11.  to-ji;  [lev  itpsa- 

Alexander.  Psic  itpo?  ipYTjv  iitioto  oii6iie(jL']^£v  Ac. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Curtius  Curtius,  iv.  2,  6.  "Non  tenuitiram, 

overloads   his  narrative  with  rhe-  cujus  alioqui  potens  non  erat,"  Ac. 

torical  and  dramatic  amplification;  *  Diodorus,  xvii.  40.  Oi  Si  Tupiot 

but  it  is  not  less  true  that  Arrian  Pou).0(i.£vou  xou  paoiXio);  Tcjj'HpaxXti 

falls  into   the   opposite  extreme —  T«]i  Topi<j,j80ffai,  TcpojcETSOTspov  Sisxtb- 

squeezing  out  his  narrative   until  Xyoav  autov  t^c  ei^  ti^v  noXiv  tlaoJ'/j. 

little   is   left   beyond  the  dry  ske-  *  Arrian,  i.  18,  4. 

leton.  »  Arrian  ii.  24,  10. 
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wholly  or  in  part,  as  permanent  garrison  of  an  almost  im- 
pregnable position.  They  had  not  endured  such  treatment 
from  Persia,  nor  were  they  disposed  to  endure  it  frojn  a 
new  master.  It  was  in  fact,  hazarding  their  all;  submitting 
at  once  to  a  fate  which  might  be  as  bad  as  could  befall  them 
after  a  successful  siege.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  Tyrians  promised  every  thing  short  of  submission 
to  military  occupation,  we  see  that  Alexander,  had  he  been 
so  inclined,  could  have  obtained  from  them  all  that  was 
really  essential  to  his  purpose,  without  necessity  of  be- 
sieging the  town.  The  great  value  of  the  Phenician  cities  con- 
sisted in  their  fleet,  which  now  acted  with  the  Persians,  and 
gave  to  them  the  command  of  the  sea.  t  Had  Alexander 
required  that  this  fleet  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Persians  and  placed  in  his  service,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  obtained  it  readily.  The  Tyrians  had 
no  motive  to  devote  themselves  for  Persia,  nor  did  they 
probably  (as  Arrian  supposes)  attempt  to  trim  between  the 
two  belligerents,  as  if  the  contest  was  still  undecided.  2  Yet 
rather  than  hand  over  their  city  to  the  chances  of  a  Mace- 
donian soldiery,  they  resolved  to  brave  the  hazards  of  a 
siege.  The  pride  of  Alexander,  impatient  of  opposition 
even  to  his  most  extreme  demands,  prompted  him  to  take 
a  step  politically  unprofitable,  in  order  to  make  display  of 
his  power,  by  degrading  and  crushing,  with  or  without  a 
siege,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  spirited,  wealthy,  and  in- 
telligent communities  of  the  ancient  world. 

Tyre  was  situated  on  an  islet  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
the  mainland; 3   the  channel  between   the  two   He  pre- 
being  shallow  towards  the  land,  but  reaching  a  pares  to 
depth  of  eighteen  feet  in  the  part  adjoining  the   Ty^re— ^ 
city.    The  islet  was  completely  surrounded  by   situation  of 
prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  portion  of  which,  on   *^®  ^^^^^' 

•  This  is  the  view  expressed  by  •warrants.  They  did  not  refuse  the 
Alexander  himself,  in  his  address-  imperium  of  Alexander,  though 
ea  to  the  army,  inviting  them  to  they  declined  compliance  with  one 
undertake  the  siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian,  extreme  demand. 

ii.  17,  3-S).                 '  Ptolemy  I.  (son  of  Lagus)  after- 

•  Arrian,  ii.  16,  12.  Curtius  says  wards  made  himself  master  of  Jeru- 
(iv.  2,  2),  "Tyros  facilius  sociefafem  salem,  by  entering  the  town  on 
Alexandri  acceptura  videbatur,  the  Sabbath ,  under  pretence  of 
quam  imperium."  This  is  repre-  offering  sacrifice  (Josephus,  Antiq. 
senting    the     pretensions     of    the  Jud.  xii.  1). 

Tyrians  as   greater  than  the   fact  '  Curtius,  iv.  2,  7,  8.    The  site  of 
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the  side  fronting  the  mainland,  reached  a  height  of  not  less 
than  150  feet,  with  corresponding  solidity  and  base.  1  Be- 
sides these  external  fortifications,  there  was  a  brave  and  nu- 
merous population  within,  aided  by  a  good  stock  of  arms,  ma- 
chines, ships,  provisions,  and  other  things  essential  to  defence. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  Tyrians, 
Chances  of  when  driven  to  their  last  resource,  entertained 
the  Tyrians  hopes  of  holding  out  oven  against  the  formid- 
soiutio"'  able  arm  of  Alexander  as  he  then  stood;  they 
not  unrea-  might  havc  held  out  successfully,  for  he  had  as 
sonabie.  ^^^  ^^  fleet,  and  they  could  defy  any  attack 
made  simply  from  land.  The  question  turned  upon  the 
Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
(the  Tyrian  among  them)  in  the  ^gean  under  the  Persian 
admiral.  Alexander — master  as  he  was  of  Aradus,  Byblus, 
Sidon,  and  all  the  Phenician  cities  except  Tyre — calculated 
that  the  seamen  belonging  to  these  cities  would  follow  their 
countrymen  at  home  and  bring  away  their  ships  to  join  him. 
He  hoped  also,  as  the  victorious  potentate,  to  draw  to  him- 
self the  willing  adhesion  of  the  Cyprian  cities.  This  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  happen,  if  he  had  treated  the  Tyrians 
with  decent  consideration;  but  it  was  no  longer  certain, 
now  that  he  had  made  them  his  enemies. 

"What  passed  among  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophra- 
dates  in  the  JEgean,  when  they  were  informed,  first  that 
Alexander  was  master  of  the  other  Phenician  cities — next, 
that  he  was  commencing  the  siege  of  Tyre — we  know  very 
imperfectly.  The  Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus  brought  home 
his  ships  for  the  defence  of  his  own  city ;  2  the  Sidonian 
and  Aradian  ships  also  went  home,  no  longer  serving 
against  a  power  to  whom  their  own  cities  had  submitted; 
but  the  Cyprians  hesitated  longer  before  they  declared 
themselves.  If  Darius,  or  even  Autophradates  without  Da- 
rius, instead  of  abandoning  Tyre  altogether  (as  they  ac- 
tually did)  had  energetically  aided  the  resistance  which  it 
off'ered  to  Alexander,  as  the  interests  of  Persia  dictated 
—the  Cypriot  ships  might  not  improbably  have  been  re- 
Tyre  at  the  present  day  presents  «  Azemilchus  was  with  Auto- 
nothing  in  the  least  conformable  phradatC'S  when  Alexander  declared 
to  the  description  of  Alexander's  hostility  against  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii. 
time.  15,  10)  ;    he   was   in   Tyre    when  it 

'  Arrian,   ii.    18,  3;   ii.  21,  4;    ii.     was  captured  (Arrian,  ii.  24,  8). 
22,  8. 
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tained  on  that  side  in  the  struggle.  Lastly,  the  Tyrians 
might  indulge  a  hope,  that  their  Phenician  brethren,  if 
ready  to  serve  Alexander  against  Persia,  would  be  nowise 
hearty  as  his  instruments  for  crushing  a  kindred  city.  These 
contingences,  though  ultimately  they  all  turned  out  in  favour 
of  Alexander,  were  in  the  beginning  sufficiently  promising 
to  justify  the  intrepid  resolution  of  the  Tyrians;  who  were 
farther  encouraged  by  promises  of  aid  from  the  powerful 
fleets  of  their  colony  Carthage.  To  that  city,  whose  de- 
puties were  then  within  their  walls  for  some  religious 
solemnities,  they  sent  many  of  their  wives  and  children,  i 

Alexander  began  the  siege  of  Tyre  without  any  fleet; 
the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  not  having  yet  Alexander 
come.    It  was  his  first  task  to  construct  a  solid  constructs 
mole  two  hundred  feet  broad,  reaching  across  across  the 
the  half  mile  of  channel  between  the  mainland  f^trait 
and  the  islet.   He  pressed  into  his  service  labour-   Tyre  and 
ing  hands  by  thousands  from  the  neighbourhood ;   J^®  "^*^" 
he  had  stones  in  abundance  from  Palaetyrus,  and  project  is 
wood  from  the  forests  in  Lebanon.  But  the  work,   defeated, 
though  prosecuted  with  ardour  and  perseverance,  under 
pressing  instigations  from  Alexander,  was  tedious  and  toil- 
some, even  near  the  mainland,  where  the  Tyrians  could  do 
little  to  impede  it;  and  became  far  more  tedious  as  it  ad- 
vanced into  the  sea,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  their  obstruction, 
as  well  as  to  damage  from  winds  and  waves.   The  Tyrian 
triremes  and  small  boats  perpetually  annoyed  the  workmen, 
and  destroyed  parts  of  the  work,  in  spite  of  all  the  protec- 
tion devised  by  the  Macedonians,  who  planted  two  towers 
in  front  of  their  advancing  mole,  and  discharged  projectiles 
from  engines  provided  for  the  purpose.   At  length,  by  un- 
remitting eff'orts  the  mole  was  pushed  forward  until  it  came 
nearly  across  the  channel  to  the  city-wall;  when  suddenly, 
on  a  day  of  strong  wind,  the  Tyrians  sent  forth  a  fireship 
loaded  with  combustibles,  which  they  drove  against  the 

1  Curtius ,    iv.   2,    10 ;    Arrian,  ii.  ing  of  deputies ,   which  he  would 

24,  8;  Diodor.  xvii.  40,  41.    Curtius  hardly    have     omitted    to    do  had 

(iv.  2,  15)  says  that  Alexander  sent  he  found  it  stated  in  his  authorities, 

envoys    to    the    Tyrians    to  invite  since   it   tends   to  justify  the  pro- 

them  to   peace  ;   that  the   Tyrians  ceedings  of  Alexander.    Moreover 

not  only  refused  the  propositions,  it    is    not    conformahle    to    Alex- 

but  put  the  deputies  to  death,  con-  ander's  temperament, after  what  had 

trary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Arrian  passed     between     him     and     the 

mentions  nothing  about  this  send-  Tyrians. 
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front  of  the  mole  and  set  fire  to  the  two  towers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  full  naval  force  of  the  city,  ships  and  little 
boats,  was  sent  forth  to  land  men  at  once  on  all  parts  of 
the  mole.  So  successful  was  this  attack,  that  all  the  Mace- 
donian engines  were  burnt, — the  outer  woodwork  which 
kept  the  mole  together  was  torn  up  in  many  places, — and 
a  large  part  of  the  structure  came  to  pieces.  ^ 

Alexander  had  thus  not  only  to  construct  fresh  en- 
gines, but  also  to  begin  the  mole  nearly  anew. 
o?the°^^'  He  resolved  to  give  it  greater  breadth  and 
princes  of  strength,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  more 
Alexander  towers  abreast  in  front,  and  for  better  defence 
—he  gets  against  lateral  attacks.  But  it  had  now  become 
m°a\n  ^Ph^-^  P^^^^  *^  ^^"^>  *^^*  while  the  Tyrians  were  masters 
nician  and  of  the  scE,  no  efforts  by  land  alone  would  enable 
flee"*^  him  to  take  the  town.  Leaving  Perdikkas  and 
Klraterus  therefore  to  reconstruct  the  mole  and 
build  new  engines,  he  himself  repaired  to  Sidon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assembling  as  large  a  fleet  as  he  could.  He  got  to- 
gether triremes  from  various  quarters — two  from  Rhodes, 
ten  from  the  seaports  in  Lykia,  three  from  Soli  and  Mallus. 
But  his  principal  force  was  obtained  by  putting  in  requisition 
the  ships  of  the  Phenician  towns,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus, 
now  subject  to  him.  These  ships,  eighty  in  number,  had  left 
the  Persian  admiral  and  come  to  Sidon,  there  awaiting  his 
orders;  while  not  long  afterwards,  the  princes  of  Cyprus  came 
thither  also,  tendering  to  him  theirpowerful  fleet  of  120  ships 
of  war.2  He  was  now  masterofafleetof  200  sail,  comprising 
the  most  part,  and  the  best  part,  of  the  Persian  navy.  This 
was  the  consummation  of  Macedonian  triumph — the  last 
real  and  effective  weapon  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Persia. 
The  prognostic  afforded  by  the  eagle  near  the  ships  at 
Miletus,  as  interpreted  by  Alexander,  had  now  been  ful- 
filled; since  by  successful  operations  on  land,  he  had  con- 
quered and  brought  into  his  power  a  superior  fleet. 3 

»  Arrian,  ii.  18,  19;  Diodor.  xvii.  and   Cyprians    for  their  adherence 

22;  CurtiuB,  iv.  3,  6,  7.  and    past    service   in    the    Persian 

'  Arrian,  ii.  20,  1—4  ;  Curtius,  iv.  fleet,    considering    that    they    had 

2,    14.      It     evinces    how    strongly  acted  under  compulsion. 

Arrian   looks    at   everything  from  *  Arrian  i.  18,  16.     In   the   siege 

Alexander's  point  of  view,    when  of  Tyre  (four  centaries  earlier)  by 

we  find  him   telling  us,   that   the  the  Assyrian  monarch  Salmaneeer, 

monarch   forgave    the    Phenicians  Sidou   and   other  Phenician  towns 
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Having  directed  these  ships  to  complete  their  equip- 
ments and  training,  with  Macedonians  as  soldiers  He  appears 
on  board,  Alexander  put  himself  at  the  head  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
some  light  troops  for  an  expedition  of  eleven  merous"'^' 
days  against  the  Arabian  mountaineers  on  Liba-  J®®^*^'^ 
nus,  whom  he  dispersed  or  put  down,  though  not  the'^piac©* 
without  some  personal  exposure  and  hazard.  ^  On  ^y  sea. 
returning  to  oidon,  he  found  Kleander  arrived  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  4000  Grecian  hoplites,  welcome  auxiliaries  for 
prosecuting  the  siege.  Then,  going  aboard  his  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Sidon,  he  sailed  with  it  in  good  battle  order  to 
Tyre,  hoping  that  the  Tyrians  would  come  out  and  fight.  But 
they  kept  within,  struck  with  surprise  and  consternation; 
having  not  before  known  that  their  fellow-Phenicians  were 
now  among  the  besiegers.  Alexander,  having  ascertained 
that  the  Tyrians  would  not  accept  a  sea-fight,  immediately 
caused  their  two  harbours  to  be  blocked  up  and  watched; 
that  on  the  north,  towards  Sidon,  by  the  Cyprians — that 
on  the  south,  towards  Egypt,  by  the  Phenicians.2 

From  this  time  forward  the  doom  of  Tyre  was  certain. 
The  Tyrians  could  no  longer  oflfer  obstruction  Capture  of 
to  the  mole,  which  was  completed  across  the  ^torm— ^ 
channel  and  brought  up  to  the  town.  Engines  desperate 
were  planted  upon  it  to  batter  the  walls;  move-  o7th*e'citi- 
able  towers  were  rolled  up  to  take  them  by  zens. 
assault;  attack  was  also  made  from  seaward.  Yet  though 
reduced  altogether  to  the  defensive,  the  Tyrians  still  dis- 
played obstinate  bravery,  and  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  ingenuity  in  repelling  the  besiegers.  So  gigantic  was  the 
strength  of  the  wall  fronting  the  mole,  and  even  that  of 
the  northern  side  fronting  Sidon,  that  none  of  Alexander's 
engines  could  make  any  breach  in  it;  but  on  the  south  side 
towards  Egypt  he  was  more  successful.  A  large  breach 
having  been  made  in  this  south  wall,  he  assaulted  it  with 
two  ships  manned  by  the  hypaspists  and  the  soldiers  of  his 
phalanx:  he  himself  commanded  in  one  and  Admetus  in  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  he  caused  the  town  to  be  menaced 
all  round,  at  every  approachable  point,  for  the  purpose  of 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  defenders.  Himself  and  his 


had  lent  their  ships  to  the  besieger         '  Arrian,  ii.  20,  5  ;  Plutarch,  Alex- 

(Menander    apud    Joseph.    Antiq.      ander,  24. 

Jud.  ix.  14,  2).  «  Arrian,  ii,  20,  9—16. 
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two  ships  having  been  rowed  close  up  to  the  breach  in  the 
south  wall,  boarding  bridges  were  thrown  out  from  each 
deck,  upon  which  he  and  Admetus  rushed  forward  with 
their  respective  storming  parties.  Admetus  got  upon  the 
wall,  but  was  there  slain ;  Alexander  also  was  among  the 
first  to  mount,  and  the  two  parties  got  such  a  footing  on 
the  wall  as  to  operpower  all  resistance.  At  the  same  time 
his  ships  also  forced  their  way  into  the  two  harbours,  so 
that  Tyre  came  on  all  sides  into  his  power.  *  "• 

Though  the  walls  were  now  lost,  and  resistance  had 
become  desperate,  the  gallant  defenders  did  not  lose  their 
courage.  They  barricaded  the  streets,  and  concentrated 
their  strength  especially  at  a  defensible  post  called  the 
Agenorion,  or  chapel  of  Agenor.  Here  the  battle  again 
raged  furiously  until  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Mace- 
donians, incensed  with  the  long  toils  of  the  previous  siege, 
as  well  as  by  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  prisoners,  whom 
the  Tyrians  had  killed  publicly  on  the  battlements.  All 
who  took  shelter  in  the  temple  of  Herakles  were  spared 
by  Alexander,  from  respect  to  the  sanctuary:  among  the 
number  were  the  prince  Azemilchus,  a  few  leading  Tyrians, 
the  Carthaginian  envoys,  and  some  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  Sidonians  also,  displaying  a  tardy  sentiment  of  kindred, 
and  making  partial  amends  for  the  share  which  they  had 
taken  in  the  capture,  preserved  some  lives  from  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror.  2  But  the  greater  number  of  the  adult 
g^  .  .  freemen  perished' with  arms  in  their  hands;  while 
inaiesr^ooo  2000  of  them  who  sui-vived  either  from  disabling 
han"'e?^b'^'  "^ouuds,  or  from  the  fatigue  of  the  slaughterers, 
ord^^of  ^  were  hanged  on  the  sea-shore  by  order  of  Alex- 
Aj^exander.  ander.  3  The  females,  the  children,  and  the  slaves, 
maining  wero  sold  to  the  slave-merchant.  The  number 
captives  sold  is  Said  to  have  been  about  30,000:  a  total 
rather  small,  as  we  must  assume  slaves  to  be  in- 
cluded; but  we  are  told  that  many  had  been  previously 
sent  away  to  Carthage. 


•  Arrian,ii.  23,  24;   Curtius ,  Iv.  (xv.  46).    It  is  not  mentioned   by 
4,  11;  Diodor.  xvii.  46.  Arrian,  and  perhaps  may  not  have 

'  Curtius,  iv.  4,  15.  found  a  place  in  Ptolemy  or  Ari- 

*  This  is  mentioned  both  by  Cur-  stobulus;   but  I  see  no  ground  for 
tius   (iv.  4,    17)    and   by   Diodorus  disbelieving  it. 
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Thus  master  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  into  the  city 
and  consummated  his  much-desired  sacrifice  to   b.c.  332. 
Herakles.  His  whole  force,  land  and  naval,  fully   Juiy-Aug. 
armed  and  arrayed,  took  part  in  the  procession.  Duration  of 
A  more  costly  hecatomb  had  never  been  offered  JJ^  g^J®|® 
to  that  God,  when  we  consider  that  it  had  been  months. 
purchased  by  all  the  toils  of  an  unnecessary  i^exander^ 
siege,  and  by  the  extirpation  of  these  free  and   to  Hera- 
high-spirited  citizens,  his  former  worshippers.   ^^^^• 
"What  the  loss  of  the  Macedonians  had  been,  we  cannot  say. 
The  number  of  their  slain  is  stated  by  Arrian  at  400, 1  which 
must  be  greatly  beneath  the  truth;  for  the  courage  and 
skill  of  the  besieged  had  prolonged  the  siege  to  the  prodi- 
gious period  of  seven  months,  though  Alexander  had  left 
no  means  untried  to  accomplish  it  sooner.  2 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander 
received  and  rejected  a  second  proposition  from  Darius, 
offering  10,000  talents,  with  the  cession  of  all  the  territory 
westward  of  the  Euphrates,  as  ransom  for  his  mother  and 
wife,  and  proposing  that  Alexander  should  become  his  son- 
in-law  as  well  as  his  ally.  "If  I  were  Alexander  second 
(said  Parmenio)  I  should  accept   such  terms,   letter  from 

instead  of  plunging  into  farther  peril."  —  "So   '^" ^" 

would  I  (replied  Alexander)  if  I  were  Parmenio; 
but  since  I  am  Alexander,  I  must  return  a  dif- 
ferent answer."  His  answer  to  Darius  was  to 
this  effect:  —  "I  want  neither  your  money  nor 
your  cession.  All  your  money  and  territory  are  already 
mine,  and  you  are  tendering  to  me  a  part  in  place  of  the 
whole.  If  I  choose  to  marry  your  daughter,  I  shall  marry 
her  —  whether  you  give  her  to  me  or  not.  Come  hither  to 
me,  if  you  wish  to  obtain  from  me  any  act  of  friendship." 3 
Alexander  might  spare  the  submissive  and  the  prostrate; 
but  he  could  not  brook  an  equal  or  a  competitor,  and  his 


Darius  to 
Alexander, 
who  re- 
quires 
uncondi- 
tional  sub- 
mission. 


*  Arrian,  iv.  24,  9 ;  Diodorus,  xvii. 
46. 

'  The  resuscitating  force  of  com- 
mercial industry  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  this  total  destruc- 
tion, Tyre  again  rose  to  be  a  weal- 
thy and  flourishing  city  (Strabo, 
xvi.  p.  757). 

*  Arrian,  ii.  25,  5;  Curtius,  iv.  5. 
The    answer  is   more   insolent   in 

VOL.  XI. 


the  naked  simplicity  of  Arrian, 
than  in  the  pomp  of  Curtius.  Plu- 
tarch (Alexand.  29)  both  abridges 
and  softens  it.  Diodorus  also  gives 
the  answer  differently  (xvii.  54) 
—and  represents  the  embassy  as 
coming  somewhat  later  in  time, 
after  Alexander's  return  from 
Egypt. 

2  H 
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language  towards  them  was  that  of  brutal  insolence.  Of 
course  this  was  the  last  message  sent  by  Darius,  who  now 
saw,  if  he  had  not  before  seen,  that  he  had  no  chance  open 
except  by  the  renewal  of  war. 

Being  thus  entire  master  of  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Pa- 
Th  Mace  ^^^tine,  and  having  accepted  the  voluntary  sub- 
donianfle^et  mission  of  the  Jews,  Alexander  marched  forward 
°h  ^p^°^^"  to  conquer  Egypt.  He  had  determined,  before 
Ind  be""'  lie  undertook  any  farther  expedition  into  the 
comes  interior  of  the  Persian  empire,  to  make  himself 

^e  Mgesm  master  of  all  the  coast-lands  which  kept  open 
with  the  the  communications  of  the  Persians  with  Greece, 
18  an  8.  g^  ^^  ^^  secure  his  rear  against  any  serious  hostil- 
ity. His  great  fear  was,  of  Grrecian  soldiers  or  cities  raised 
against  him  by  Persian  gold ;  i  and  Egypt  was  the  last  re- 
maining possession  of  the  Persians,  which  gave  them  the 
means  of  acting  upon  Grreece.  Those  means  were  indeed 
now  prodigiously  curtailed  by  the  feeble  condition  of  the 
Persian  fleet  in  the  ^gean,  unable  to  contend  with  the 
increasing  fleet  of  the  Macedonian  admirals  Hegelochus 
and  Amphoterus,  now  numbering  160  sail. 2  During  the 
summer  of  332  B.C.,  while  Alexander  was  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  these  admirals  recovered  all  the  important 
acquisitions — Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos — which  had  been 
made  by  Memnon  for  the  Persian  interests.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Tenedos  invited  them  and  ensured  their  success; 
those  of  Chios  attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  were  coerced 
by  Pharnabazus,  who  retained  the  city  by  means  of  his 
insular  partisans,  Apollonides  and  others,  with  a  military 
force.  The  Macedonian  admirals  laid  siege  to  the  town, 
and  were  presently  enabled  to  carry  it  by  their  friends 
within.  Pharnabazus  was  here  captured  with  his  entire 
force;  twelve  triremes  thoroughly  armed  and  manned,  thirty 
store-ships,  several  privateers,  and  3000  Grecian  mercena- 
ries. Aristonikus,  philo-Persian  despot  of  Methymna  — 
arriving  at  Chios  shortly  afterwards,  but  ignorant  of  the 
capture — was  entrapped  into  the  harbour  and  made  prison- 
er. There  remained  only  Mitylene,  which  was  held  for 
the  Persians  by  the  Athenian  Chares ,  with  a  garrison  of 
2000  men:  who  however,  seeing  no  hope  of  holding  out 
against  the  Macedonians,  consented  to  evacuate  the  city  on 
condition  of  a  free  departure.    The  Persians  were  thus  ex- 

'  Arrian,  ii.  17,  4.  *  Curtius,  iv.  6,  14. 
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pelled  from  the  sea,  from  all  footing  among  the  Grecian 
islands,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Greece  and  Macedonia.^ 

These  successes  were  in  full  progress,  when  Alexander 
himself  directed  his  march  from  Tyre  to  Egypt,   March  of 
stopping  in  his  way  to  besiege  Gaza.    This  con-   Alexander 
siderable  town,  the  last  before  entering  on  the  E^pt^ 
desert  track  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  situ-  siege  of 
ated  between  one  and  two  miles  from  the  sea.   ^*^** 
It  was  built  upon  a  lofty  artificial  mound,  and  encircled 
with  a  high  wall;  but  its  main  defence  was  derived  from 
the  deep  sand  immediately  around  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
mud  and  quicksand  on  its  coast.     It  was  defended  by  a 
brave  man,  the  eunuch  Batis,  with  a  strong  garrison  of 
Arabs,  and  abundant  provision  of  every  kind.     Confiding 
in  the  strength  of  the  place,  Batis  refused  to  admit  Alexan- 
der.   Moreover  his  judgement  was  confirmed  by  the  Mace- 
donian engineers  themselves,  who,  when  Alexander  first 
surveyed  the  walls,  pronounced  it  to  be  impregnable,  chiefly 
from  the  height  of  its  supporting  mound.     But  Alexander 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  tacitly  confessing  his  in- 
ability to  take  Gaza.  The  more  difiicult  the  enterprise,  the 
greater  was  the  charm  for  him,  and  the  greater  would  be 
the  astonishment  produced  all  around  when  he  should  be 
seen  to  have  triumphed.  2 

He  began  by  erecting  a  mound  south  of  the  city,  close 
by  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  his  battering 
engines.     This  external  mound  was  completed,  and  the 
engines  had  begun  to  batter  the  wall,  when  a  well-planned 
sally  by  the  garrison  overthrew  the  assailants   His  first 
and  destroyed  the  engines.     The  timely  aid  of  assaults 
Alexander  himself  with  hishypaspists,  protected   woundedl 
their  retreat;  but  he  himself,  after  escaping  a  he  erects 
snare  from  a  pretended  Arabian  deserter,  re-  ^ovTid^"^^ 
ceived  a  severe  wound  through  the  shield  and  round  the 
the  breastplate   into   the  shoulder,   by  a  dart  ^°^^' 
discharged  from  a  catapult;    as  the   prophet  Aristander 

•  Curtius ,   iv.   5,  14—22;   Arrian,  tu>    itapaXoYV   stl  jAiyot ,   x-xl    to  jjit) 

iii.  2,  4-8.  ikzlt  altiypov  eival   ol,    X£Y0fJ'--"i''5v  e? 

»  Arrian,  ii.  26,  5.     Ot  ok  [xrjavo-  t£  to-j;  "EXXrivat;  ical  Aapslov. 

itoiol   '(•iibii-ri^  (xTcsScixvuvTO,    OTcopov  About  the  fidelity  and  obstinate 

tivai   pia   iXeiv  to   Tiiyo;,  5ia  K>'\im  defensive    courage,     shown    more 

toy  yib[xaTO;'  dXX' 'AXs^i/Spoj  jSoxai  than    once  by   the  inhabitants    of 

oipsTsov  eivcti.  Saw  d-op(bTipov  ex-  Gaza— see  Polybius,  xvi.  40. 
icXi^Ssiv  Ydp  TO'j;  noXEjjLiou;  to  epyov 

2  h2 
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had  predicted  —  giving  assurance  at  the  same  time,  that 
Gaza  would  fall  into  his  hands,  i  During  the  treatment  of 
his  wound,  he  ordered  the  engines  employed  at  Tyre  to  be 
brought  up  by  sea;  and  caused  his  mound  to  be  carried 
around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  town,  so  as  to  render 
it  approachable  from  every  point.  This  Herculean  work, 
the  description  of  which  we  read  with  astonishment,  was 
250  feet  high  all  round,  and  two  stadia  (1240  feet)  broad;2 
the  loose  sand  around  could  hardly  have  been  suitable,  so 
that  materials  must  have  been  brought  up  from  a  distance. 
The  undertaking  was  at  length  completed ;  in  what  length 
of  time  wer  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have  been  consider- 
able— though  doubtless  thousands  of  labourers  would  be 
pressed  in  from  the  circumjacent  country. 3 

Gaza  was  now  attacked  at  all  points  by  battering- 
Gaza  is  rams,  by  mines,  and  by  projectile  engines  with 
taken  by  variousmissiles.  Presently  the  walls  were  brfeach- 
a*sSe*of '  ed  in  several  places,  though  the  defenders  w6re 
two  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  repair  the  dam- 

months,  aged  parts.  Alexander  attempted  three  distinct 
general  assaults;  but  in  all  three  he  was  repulsed  by  the 
bravery  of  the  Gazaeans.  At  length,  after  still  farther 
breaching  of  the  wall,  he  renewed  for  the  fourth  time  his 
attempt  to  storm.  The  entire  Macedonian  phalanx  being 
brought  up  to  attack  at  different  points,  the  greatest  emu- 
lation reigned  among  the  officers.  The  jEakid  NfeoptolemUs 
was  first  to  mount  the  wall ;  but  the  other  divisions  mani- 
fested hardly  less  ardour,  and  the  town  was  at  length  taken. 
Its  gallant  defenders  resisted  with  unabated  spirit  to  the 
last;  and  all  fell  in  their  posts,  the  incensed  soldiery  being 
no  way  disposed  to  give  quarter. 

One  prisoner  alone  was  reserved  for  special  treatment 
The  gar-  — the  prince  or  governor  himself,  the  eunuch 
au°  slain  ^^tis;  who,  having  manifested  the  greatest  ener- 
except^the    gy  and  valour,  was  taken  severely  wounded,  yet 

'  Arrian,  ii.  26,  27;   Curtiug ,  iv.  different   portions   of   the    walled 

6,  12—18;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  25.  circuit.  Yet  if  this  had  been  intend- 

*  Arrian,  ii.  27,  5.  y  to  (xa  ytuvvjvai  ed,  Arrian  would  surely  have  said 

iv  y.  uxXui    navToOsv    t'^;  T.6\zui<:.  yibjxaTa  in  the  plural,  not  x<^f-''- 
It  is  certainly  possible,  as  Droysen  »  Diodorus   (xvii.    48)   states   the 

remarks  (Gesch.  Alex,  des  Grossen  whole    duration    of    the    siege   as 

p.  199),  that  ravTbOev  is  not  to  be  two    months.     This     seems   rather 

interpreted  with  literal  strictness,  under  than  over  the  probable  truth, 
but    only    as    meaning    in    many 
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still  alive.    In  this  condition  he  was  brought  by   -0^3^^, 
Leonnatus  and  Philotas  into  the  presence  of  Batis,  who 
Alexander,  who  cast  upon   him  looks  of  ven-   p^fJJ^^e^ 
geance  and  fury.  The  Macedonian  prince  had  un-   severely' 
dertaken  the  siege  mainly  in  order  to  prove  to   ""bounded, 
the  world  that  he  could  overcome  difl&culties  insuperable 
to  others.  But  he  had  incurred  so  much  loss,  spent  so  much 
time  and  labour,  and  undergone  so  many  repulses  before 
he  succeeded,  that  the  palm  of  honour  belonged  rather  to 
the  minority  vanquished  than  to  the  multitude  of  victors. 
To  such  disappointment,  which  would  sting  Alexander  in 
the  tenderest  point,  is  to  be  added  the  fact,  that  he  had 
himself  incurred  great  personal  risk,   received  a  severe 
wound,  besides  his  narrow  escape  from  the  dagger  of  the 
pretended  Arabian  deserter.     Here  was  ample  ground  for 
violent  anger;  which  was  moreover  still  farther  exasperated 
by  the  appearance  of  Batis — an  eunuch — a  black  man  — 
tall  and  robust,  but  at  the  same  time  fat  and  lumpish — and 
doubtless  at  the   moment  covered  with   blood  and  dirt. 
Such  visible  circumstances,  repulsive  to  eyes  familiar  with 
Grecian  gymnastics,  contributed  to  kindle  the  wrath  of 
Alexander  to  its  highest  pitch.     After  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
his  indignation  had  been  satiated  by  the  hanging  of  the 
2000  surviving  combatants;  here,  to  discharge  the  pressure 
of  a  still  stronger  feeling,  there  remained  only  the  single 
captive,  upon  whom  therefore  he  resolved  to  inflict  a  pun- 
ishment as  novel  as  it  was  cruel.    He  directed  the  feet  of 
Batis  to  be  bored,  and  brazen  rings  to  be  passed   "Wrath  of 
through  them;  after  which  the  naked  body  of    *'"'^~"''"- 
this  brave  man,   yet  surviving,   was  tied  with   Batis, 
cords  to  the  tail  of  a  chariot  driven  by  Alexan- 
der himself,  and  dragged  at  full  speed  amidst  beTiedtoa 
the  triumphant  jeers  and  shouts  of  the  array.  1   and"d°rag- 
Herein  Alexander,  emulous  even  from  childhood   ged  round 
of  the  exploits  of  his  legendary  ancestor  Achilles,   *^®  town. 

'  Curtius,    iv.  6,  25—30;    Dionys.  probably   find    anything    about   it 

Hal.    De  Comp.  Verbor.  p.  123—125  in  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus.    There 

— with     the    citation    there    given  are    assignable    reasons    why  they 

from  Hegesias  of  Magnesia.    Dio-  should  pass  it  over  in  silence,    aa 

dorus    (xvii.    48,  49)    simply   men-  disgraceful     to    Alexander.       But 

tions  Gaza  in  two  sentences,    but  Arrian,    at   the    same    time,    says 

gives  no  details  of  any  kind.  nothing  inconsistent  with   or  con- 

Arrian   says    nothing   about    the  tradicting  the  statement  of  Curtius 

treatment    of  Batis,     nor    did    he  while  he  himself  recognizes  how 


Alexander 
against 


whom  he 
causes  to 
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copied  the  ignominious  treatment  described  in  the  Iliad  as 
inflicted  on  the  dead  body  of  Hektor.  i 

This  proceeding  of  Alexander,  the  product  of  Homeric 
reminiscences  operating  upon  an  infuriated  and  vindictive 
temperament,  stands  out  in  respect  of  barbarity  from  all 
that  we  read  respecting  the  treatment  of  conquered  towns 
in  antiquity.  His  remaining  measures  were  conformable 
to  received  usage.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  Gazseans 
were  sold  into  slavery.  New  inhabitants  were  admitted 
fromthe  neighbourhood,  and  a  garrison  was  placed  there  to 
hold  the  town  for  the  Macedonians.  2 

The  two  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  which  occupied  both 
together  nine  months,^  were  the  hardest  fighting 
(Autumn),  that  Alexander  had  ever  encountered,  or  in  fact 
Alexander  ©ver  did  encounter  throughout  his  life.  After 
enters  such  toils,  the  march  to  Egypt,  which  he  now 

oc^upie^^it  commenced  (October  332  b.c),  was  an  affair  of 
without  holiday  and  triumph.  Mazakes,  the  satrap  of 
resis  ance.  j]gyp^^  having  few  Persian  troops  and  a  disaf- 
fected native  population,  was  noway  disposed  to  resist  the 
approaching  conqueror.  Seven  days'  march  brought  Alex- 
ander and  his  army  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Egypt,  commanding  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  whither  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Hephaestion, 
had  come  also.  Here  he  found  not  only  open  gates  and 
a  submissive  governor,  but  also  crowds  of  Egyptians 
assembled  to  welcome  him.*  He  placed  a  garrison  in 
Pelusium,  sent  his  fleet  up  the  river  to  Memphis,  and 
marched  himself  to  the  same  place  by  land.  The  satrap 
Mazakes  surrendered  himself,  with  all  the  treasure  in 
the  city,  800  talents  in  amount,  and  much  precious  fur- 
niture. Here  Alexander  reposed  some  time,  offering  splendid 

emulous    Alexander    was     of   the  not  diminish  his    credibility   as   a 

proceedings  of  Achilles  (vii.  14,  7).  witness. 

The  passage  describing  this  scene,  '  Arrian,  vii.  14,  7. 

cited  from   the  lost  author  Hege-  *  Arrian,    ii.  27,  11.     About    the 

siasby  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus,  circumstances   and   siege  of  Gaza, 

as  an  example  of  bad  rhythm  and  see  the  work    of  Stark,   Gaza  uud 

tastti ,    has    the    merit   of  bringing  die    Pliilisiiiische     Kiiste ,    p.    242. 

out  the  details  respecting  the  per-  Leip.  1852. 

•on  of  Batis,  which  were  well  cal-  *  Diodor.  xvii.  48;  Josephus,  An- 

culated  to  disgust   and   aggravate  tiq.  xi.  4. 

the  wrath  of  Alexander.     The  bad  *  Arrian,  iii.  1,  S:  Curtius,  iv.  7, 

taste  of  Hegesias  as  a  writer  does  1,  2;  Diodor.  xvii.  49. 
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sacrifices  to  the  Gods  generally,  and  especially  to  the 
Egyptian  Grod  Apis;  to  which  he  added  gymnastic  and 
musical  matches,  sending  to  Greece  for  the  most  distin- 
guished artists. 

From  Memphis,  he  descended  the  westernmost  branch 
of  the  Nile  to  Kanopus  at  its  mouth,  from  whence  He  deter- 
he  sailed  westerly  along  the  shore  to  look  at  ^^^1^°^ 
the  island  of  Pharos,  celebrated  in  Homer,  and  Aiex-^°^ 
the  lake  Mareotis.  Reckoning  Egypt  now  as  a  anuria, 
portion  of  his  empire,  and  considering  that  the  business 
of  keeping  down  an  unquiet  population,  as  well  as  of  col- 
lecting a  large  revenue,  would  have  to  be  performed  by 
his  extraneous  land  and  sea  force,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  the  seat  of  government  from  Memphis,  where 
both  the  Persians  and  the  natives  had  maintained  it,  and 
of  founding  a  new  city  of  his  own  on  the  seaboard,  conve- 
nient for  communication  with  Greece  and  Macedonia.  His 
imagination,  susceptible  to  all  Homeric  impressions  and 
influenced  by  a  dream,  first  fixed  upon  the  isle  of  Pharos 
as  a  suitable  place  for  his  intended  city,  i  Perceiving  soon, 
however,  that  this  little  isle  was  inadequate  by  itself,  he 
included  it  as  part  of  a  larger  city  to  be  founded  on  the 
adjacent  mainland.  The  Gods  were  consulted,  and  encour- 
aging responses  were  obtained ;  upon  which  Alexander  him- 
self marked  out  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  direction  of 
the  principal  streets,  and  the  sites  of  numerous  temples  to 
Grecian  Gods  as  well  as  Egyptian.  2  It  was  thus  that  the 
first  stone  was  laid  of  the  mighty,  populous,  and  busy 
Alexandria;  which  however  the  founder  himself  never  lived 
to  see,  and  wherein  he  was  only  destined  to  repose  as  a 
corpse.  The  site  of  the  place  between  the  sea  and  the  Lake 
Mareotis,  was  found  airy  and  healthy,  as  well  as  convenient 
for  shipping  and  commerce.  The  protecting  island  of  Pha- 
ros gave  the  means  of  forming  two  good  harbours  for  ships 
coming  by  sea,  on  a  coast  harbourless  elsewhere;  while  the 
Lake  Mareotis,  communicating  by  various  canals  with  the 
river  Nile,  received  with  facility  the  exportable  produce 
from   the    interior. 3     As    soon    as    houses    were    ready, 

'  Curtius,   iv.  8,  1-4;    Plutarch,  thors  however  speak  of  the  salu- 

Alexaud.  26.  brity    of  Alexandria  less    favour- 

'  Arrian,  iii.  1,  6;  Curtius,  iv,  8,  ably  than  Strabo  :    see    St.    Croix, 

2—6;  Diodor.  xvii.  52.  Exaraeu  des  Hist,  d' Alexandre,  p. 

»  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  793.     Other  au-  287. 
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commencement  was  made  by  the  intendant  Kleomenes, 
transporting  to  them  in  mass  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Kanopus,  and  probably  of  other  towns 
besides.  ^ 

Alexandria  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Ptole- 
maic princes.  It  acquired  immense  grandeur  and  popu- 
lation during  their  rule  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  when 
their  enormous  revenues  were  spent  greatly  in  its  improve- 
ment and  decoration.  But  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe 
to  Alexander  himself  any  prescience  of  such  an  imposing 
future.  He  intended  it  as  a  place  from  which  he  could 
conveniently  rule  Egypt,  considered  as  a  portion  of  his  ex- 
tensive empire  all  round  the  JEgean;  and  had  Egypt  re- 
mained thus  a  fraction,  instead  of  becoming  a  substantive 
imperial  whole,  Alexandria  would  probably  not  have  risen 
beyond  mediocrity.  2 

The  other  most  notable  incident,  which  distinguished 
His  visit  to  *^®  ^^^^  0^  fi"^®  months'  stay  of  Alexander  in 
the  temple  Egypt,  was  his  march  through  the  sandy  desert 
of  Ammon.  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon.  This  is  chiefly 
The  oracle  memorable  as  it  marks  his  increasing  self-adora- 
him  \^o'be  ^i^n  and  inflation  above  the  limits  of  humanity, 
the  son  of  His  achievements  during  the  last  three  years 
^^^^'  had  so  transcended  the  expectations  of  every  one, 

himself  included — the  Gods  had  given  to  him  such  inces- 
sant good  fortune,  and  so  paralysed  or  put  down  his  ene- 
mies— that  the  hypothesis  of  a  superhuman  personality 
seemed  the  natural  explanation  of  such  a  superhuman 
career. 3  He  had  to  look  back  to  the  heroic  legends,  and 
to  his  ancestors  Perseus  and  Herakles,  to  find  a  worthy 
prototype.  4  Conceiving  himself  to  be  (like  them)  the  son 
of  Zeus,  with  only  a  nominal  human  parentage,  he  resolved 
to  go  and  ascertain  the  fact  by  questioning  the  infallible 
oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon.  His  march  of  several  days,  through 
a  sandy  desert — always  fatiguing,  sometimes  perilous, — 
was  distinguished  by  manifest  evidences  of  the  favour  of 

'  Pseudo  -  Aristotle     (Economic,  magistratuum,"  Ac.  Compare  Poly- 

ii.  32.  bins  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p.  797. 

*Arrianiii.  5,4-9.  Tacitus  (Annal.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  51.  T£X|ii^pia  6'  lat- 

1.  11)  says   about  Egypt  under  the  a9at     t^c     toO     Qeoii    fvd^s.iiiz    to 

Bomans — "provinciam  aditu  diffici-  [aeyeQoc  tu)v  6"^  Tai;  itpiSeai  xaTopQco- 

lem,  annonse  fecundam ,    supersti-  [jl4tu>-<    (answer    of   the    priest    of 

tione  et  lascivid,  discordem  ot  mo-  Ammon  to  Alexander), 

bilem  ,    insciam    legum ,    iguaram  «  Arrian,  iii.  3,  2. 
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the  Grods.  Unexpected  rain  fell  just  when  the  thirsty  sol- 
diers required  water.  When  the  guides  lost  their  track, 
from  shifting  of  the  sand,  on  a  sudden  two  speaking  ser- 
pents, or  two  ravens,  appeared  preceding  the  march  and 
indicating  the  right  direction.  Such  were  the  statements 
made  by  Ptolemy,  Aristobulus,  and  Kallisthenes ,  com- 
panions and  contemporaries;  while  Arrian,  four  centuries 
afterwards,  announces  his  positive  conviction  that  there 
was  a  divine  intervention  on  behalf  of  Alexander,  though 
he  cannot  satisfy  himself  about  the  details,  i  The  priest 
of  Zeus  Ammon  addressed  Alexander,  as  being  the  son  of 
the  God,  and  farther  assured  him  that  his  career  would  be 
one  of  uninterrupted  victory,  until  he  was  taken  away  to 
the  Gods;  while  his  friends  also,  who  consulted  the  oracle 
for  their  own  satisfaction,  received  for  answer  that  the 
rendering  of  divine  honours  to  him  would  be  acceptable  to 
Zeus.  After  profuse  sacrifices  and  presents,  Alexander 
quitted  the  oracle,  with  a  full  and  sincere  faith  that  he 
really  was  the  sonof  Zeus  Ammon;  which  faith  was  farther 
confirmed  by  declarations  transmitted  to  him  from  other 
oracles — that  of  Erythrae  in  Ionia,  and  of  Branchidae  near 
Miletus. 2  Though  he  did  not  directly  order  himself  to  be 
addressed  as  the  son  of  Zeus,  he  was  pleased  with  those 
who  volunteered  such  a  recognition,  and  angry  with  scep- 
tics or  scoffers,  who  disbelieved  the  oracle  of  Ammon. 
Plutarch  thinks  that  this  was  a  mere  political  manoeuvre 
of  Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  non-Hel- 
lenic population  over  whom  he  was  enlarging  his  empire.  3 
But  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  genuine  faith, — a  simple 
exaggeration  of  that  exorbitant  vanity  which  from  the 
beginning  reigned  so  largely  in  his  bosom.  He  was  indeed 
aware  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  leading  Macedonians  in 
many  ways,  but  especially  as  a  deliberate  insult  to  the 
memory  of  Philip.  This  is  the  theme  always  touched  upon 
in  moments  of  dissatisfaction.     To  Parmenio,  to  Philotas, 

'  Arrian,  iii.  3,  12.     Kal    oti    (jlsv  27;  Kallisthenfes  ap.  Strabon.  xvii. 

^siov    Ti     ^uvsitsXaPsv     a^Ttp,     l/O)  p.  814. 

lay  up  I  jaaQai ,    Sti  xai    to    elxo?  '  Kallisthends ,   Fragm.    xvi,  ap. 

Ta'JTTQ  e/si'  TO  6'  drpsxe?  too   Xoyoo  Alex.   Magn.    Histor,  Scriptor.  ed. 

acpsiXovTo    ot    aWr^    xai    aXX^    UTtep  Geier.  p.  257;    Strabo,  xvii.  p.  814. 

a>l)TC)U  i^ri'(r^a6ii).t^oi.  ^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  28.     Arrian 

Compare  Curtius,  iv.    7,   12—15;  hints  at  the  same  explanation  (vii. 

Diodor,  xvii.  49-51 ;  Plutarch.  Alex.  29,  6). 
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toKleitus,  and  other  principal  officers,  the  insolence  of  the 
king,  in  disclaiming  Philip  and  putting  himself  above  the 
level  of  humanity,  appeared  highly  oflFensive.  Discontents 
on  this  subject  among  the  Macedonian  officers,  though  con- 
demned to  silence  by  fear  and  admiration  of  Alexander, 
became  serious,  and  will  be  found  reappearing  hereafter.* 
The  last  month  of  Alexander's  stay  in  Egypt  was 
passed  at  Memphis.  While  nominating  various 
officers  for  the  permanent  administration  of  the 
country,  he  also  received  a  visit  of  Hegelochus 
his  admiral,  who  brought  as  prisoners  Aristo- 
nikus  of  Methymna,  and  -other  despots  of  the 
various  Grecian  cities.  Alexander  ordered  them 
to  be  handed  over  to  their  respective  cities,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  the  citizens  pleased;  all  except 
the  Chian  Apollonides,  who  was  sent  to  Ele- 
phantine in  the  south  of  Egypt  for  detention.  In 
most  of  the  cities,  the  despots  had  incurred  such  violent 
hatred,  that  when  delivered  up,  they  were  tortured  and  put 
to  death.  2  Pharnabazus  also  had  been  among  the  prison- 
ers, but  had  found  means  to  escape  from  his  guards  when 
the  fleet  touched  at  Kos.3 

In  the  early  spring,  after  receiving  reinforcements  of 
Greeks  and  Thracians,  Alexander  marched  into  Phenicia. 
It  was  there  that  he  regulated  the  aftairs  of  Phenicia, 
Syria,  and  Greece,  prior  to  his  intended  expedition  into 
the  interior  against  Darius.  He  punished  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria,  who  had  revolted  and  burnt  alive  the  Mace- 
donian prefect  Andromachus.*  In  addition  to 
all  the  business  transacted,  Alexander  made 
costly  presents  to  the  Tyrian  Herakles,  and 
offered  splendid  sacrifices  to  other  Gods.  Choice 
festivals  with  tragedy  were  also  celebrated,  ana- 
logous to  the  Diouysia  at  Athens,  with  the  best 
actors  and  chorists  contending  for  the  prize. 
The  princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with  each  other  in 
doing  honour  to  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon;  each 
undertaking  the  duty  of  choregus,  getting  up  at 
his  own  cost  a  drama  with  distinguished  chorus 
and  actors,  and  striving  to  obtain  the  prize  from 

«  Curtiug,  iv.  10,  3-"fa8tidio  esse  vi.  f,  18;  vi.  11,  23. 

patriam,  abdicari     Philippum    pa-  *  Curtius,  iv.  8,  11. 

trem,    coelum  vanis  cogitationibus  *  Arrian,  iii,  2,  8,  9. 

petere."  Arrian,  iii.  26,  1;   Curtius,  *  Curtius,  iv.  8,  10. 
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pre-appointed  judges — as  was  practised  among  the  ten 
tribes  at  Athens.  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  religious  and  festive  exhibitions, 
Alexander  was  collecting  magazines  for  his  march  ^^  ^^^ 
into  the  interior.  2    He  had  already  sent  forward   (June- " 
a  detachment  to  Thapsakus,  the  usual  ford  of  the   *^"^y)- 
Euphrates,  to  throw  bridges  over  the  river.    The  He  marches 
Persian  Mazseus  was  on  guard  on  the  other  side,   Euphrates 
with  a  small  force  of  3000  men,  2000  of  them   "^hJ^^^  '* 
Greeks ;  not  sufficient  to  hinder  the  bridges  from   ^p^po^Hion 
being  built,  but  only  to  hinder  them  from  being   at  Thap- 
carried  completely  over  to  the  left  bank.     After 
eleven  days  of  march  from  Phenicia,  Alexander  and  his 
whole  army  reached  Thapsakus.     Mazseus,  on  the  other 
side,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  main  army  arrive,  withdrew  his 
small  force  without  delay,  and  retreated  to  the  Tigris;  so 
that  the  two  bridges  were  completed,  and  Alexander  crossed 
forthwith.  3 

Once  over  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  had  the  option 
of  marching  down  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  March 
Babylon,  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian  empire,  across  from 
and  the  natural  place  to  find  Darius.^  But  this  Jat^es^Jo^^" 
march  (as  we  know  from  Xenophon,  who  made  the  Tigris^ 
it  with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks)  would  be  one  * '  ^  ~ 
of  extreme  suffering  and  through  a  desert  coun- 
try where  no  provisions  were  to  be  got.  More- 
over, Mazseus  in  retreating  had  taken  a  north- 
easterly direction  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
Tigris;  and  some  prisoners  reported  that  Darius  with  his 
main  army  was  behind  the  Tigris,  intending  to  defend  the 
passage  of  that  river  against  Alexander.  The  Tigris  ap- 
pears not  to  be  fordable  below  Nineveh  (Mosul).  Accord- 
ingly he  directed  his  march,  first  nearly  northward,  having 


Alexander 

fords  the 

Tigris 

ahove 

Nineveh, 

without 

resistance. 


*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  29 ;  Arrian, 
I.  c. 

'  Arrian  iii.  6,  12. 

*  Arrian  iii.  7,  1—6;  Curtius,  iv. 
9,  12  —  "undecimis  castris  pervenit 
ad  Euphraten." 

*  So  Alexander  considersBahylon 
(Arrian,  iii.  17,  3-10)— :rpoycopr,adv- 
-(ov    S'Jv    TTj    5u/d(j.£i    STtl  BapuXtuvi 

Te  xai   Aotpilov Tov  xe   £7:1 

BaP'jXiLvo?    a-oXov    iroiTjaojisQa  ,  Ac. 


This  is  the  explanation  of  Arrian's 
remark,  iii.  7,  6 — where  he  assigns 
the  reason  why  Alexander,  after 
passing  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsa- 
kus, did  not  take  the  straight  road 
towards  Bahylon.  Cyrus  the  young- 
er marched  directly  to  Babylon 
to  attack  Artaxerxfis.  Susa,  Ekba- 
tana,  and  Persepolis  were  more 
distant,  and  less  exposed  to  an 
enemy  from  the  west. 
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the  Euphrates  on  his  left  hand;  next  eastward  across 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  having  the  Armenian  mountains 
on  his  left  hand.  On  reaching  the  ford  of  the  Tigris,  he 
found  it  absolutely  undefended.  Not  a  single  enemy  being 
in  sight,  he  forded  the  river  as  soon  as  possible,  with  all  his 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  baggage.  The  difficulties  and  perils 
of  crossing-were  extreme,  from  the  depth  of  the  water, 
above  their  breasts,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the 
slippery  footing,  i  A  resolute  and  vigilant  enemy  might  have 
rendered  the  passage  almost  impossible.  But  the  good  for- 
tune of  Alexander  was  not  less  conspicuous  in  what  his 
enemies  left  undone,  than  in  what  they  actually  did. 2 

After  this  fatiguing  passage,  Alexander  rested  for  two 
B.C.  331.  days.  During  the  night  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
<Sept.  20).  occurred,  nearly  total;  which  spread  conster- 
Eoiipse  of  nation  among  the  army,  combined  with  com- 
Ai^e^nder  P^^-ii^ts  against  his  overweening  insolence,  and 
approaches  mistrust  as  to  the  unknown  regions  on  which 
armVof*^^  they  were  entering.  Alexander,  while  offering 
Darius  in  solemn  Sacrifices  to  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth,  com- 
position, bated  the  prevailing  depression  by  declarations 
from  his  own  prophet  Aristander  and  from  Egyptian  astro- 
logers, who  proclaimed  that  Helios  favoured  the  Greeks, 
and  Selene  the  Persians;  hence  the  eclipse  of  the  moon 
portended  victory  to  the  Macedonians  —  and  victory  too 
(so  Aristander  promised),  before  the  next  new  moon. 
Having  thus  reassured  the  soldiers,  Alexander  marched  for 
four  days  in  a  south  -  easterly  direction  through  the  terri- 
tory called  Aturia,  with  the  Tigris  on  his  right  hand,  and 
the  Gordyene  or  Kurd  mountains  on  his  left.  Encountering 
a  small  advanced  guard  of  the  Persians,  he  here  learnt  from 
prisoners  that  Darius  with  his  main  host  was  not  far  off.  3 

Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ruinous  defeat 
of  Issus.  What  Darius  had  been  doing  during  this  long 
interval,  and  especially  during  the  first  half  of  it,  we  are 
B  c  331  unable  to  say.  "We  hear  only  of  one  proceeding 
<Sep-  '  on  his  part — his  missions,  twice  repeated,  to 
tember).        Alexander,  tendering  or  entreating  peace,  with 

'  Arrian,   iii.   7,  8;  Diodor.  xvii.  by  Curtius  (iv.  14,  10).    Both  these 

65;  Curtius,  iv.  9,  17—24.     "Magna  great  defences  were  abandoned, 

munimenta  regni  Tigris  atque  Eu-  *  Curtius  ,    iv.    9,    23;    Plutarch, 

phrates    erant,"   is    a    part   of  the  Alexand.  39. 

speech  put  into  the  mouth   of  Da-  »  Arrian,  iii.  7,  12;  iii.  8,  3.   Cur- 

rius   before   the   battle    of  Arbela,  tins,  iv.  10,  11—18. 
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the  especial  view  of  recovering  his  captive  fam-  inaction  of 
ily.  Nothing  else  does  he  appear  to  have  done,  ^nce^th 
either  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  the  past,  or  to  defeat  at 
avert  the  perils  of  the  future;  nothing,  to  save  issus. 
his  fleet  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror; 
nothing,  to  relieve  either  Tyre  or  Gaza,  the  sieges  of  which 
collectively  occupied  Alexander  for  near  ten  months.  The 
disgraceful  flight  of  Darius  at  Issus  had  already  lost  him 
the  confidence  of  several  of  his  most  valuable  servants.  The 
Macedonian  exile  Amyntas,  a  brave  and  energetic  man,, 
with  the  best  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  gave  up  the  Per- 
sian cause  as  lost,  i  and  tried  to  set  up  for  himself,  in  which 
attempt  he  failed  and  perished  in  Egypt.  The  satrap  of 
Egypt,  penetrated  with  contempt  for  the  timidity  of  his 
master,  was  induced,  by  that  reason  as  well  as  by  others,  to 
throw  open  the  country  to  Alexander. 2  Having  incurred 
so  deplorable  a  loss,  as  well  in  reputation  as  in  territory, 
Darius  had  the  strongest  motives  to  redeem  it  by  augment- 
ed vigour. 

But  he  was  paralysed  by  the  fact,  that  his  mother,  his 
wife,  and  several  of  his  children,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.    Among  the  count-   effect^upo^n 
less  advantages  growing  out  of  the  victory  of  inm  pro- 
Issus,  this  acquisition  was  not  the  least.  It  placed   tile'^clp^-^ 
Darius  in  the  condition  of  one  who  had  given   tivityofhi& 
hostages  for  good  behaviour  to  his  enemy.   The   i'J'/e]®''  *"*^ 
Persian  kings  were  often  in  the  habit  of  exact- 
ing from  satraps  or  generals  the  deposit  of  their  wives  and 
families,  as  a  pledge  for  fidelity;  and  Darius  himself  had 
received  this  guarantee  from  Memnon,  as  a  condition  of 
entrusting  him  with  the  Persian  fleet.  3    Bound  by  the  like 
chains  himself,  towards  one  who  had  now  become  his  supe- 
rior, Darius  was  afraid  to  act  with  energy,  lest  success  should 
bring  down  evil  upon  his  captive  family.   By  allowing  Alex- 
ander to  subdue  unopposed  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  empire 
eastward,  and  to  ransom  back  his  family  at  an  enormous 

•  Arrian,    ii.  13;    Curtius,    iv.  1,      satrap    of    Egypt)    xai   Aapsiov  Zxt 
27— 30  — "cum  in   illo    statu  rerum      aiaypa  ^uy^  scpoySj  Ac. 

id  quemque,  quod  occupasset,  ha-  *  Diodor.  xvii.  23.    Compare  Xe- 

biturum  arbitraretur"  (Amyntas).  nophon,  Anabasis,  i.  4,  9  ;  Herodot» 

*  Arrian,  iii.  1,  3,     xi^v  xe  ev  'Ijatp  vii.  10. 
lidyiflv  oiKJo;  oove^r]   ite7t'Ja(j.evo;  (the 
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price.  Such  propositions  did  satisfy  Parmenio,  and  would 
probably  have  satisfied  even  Philip,  had  Philip  been  the 
victor.  The  insatiate  nature  of  Alexander  had  not  yet  been 
fully  proved.  It  was  only  when  the  latter  contemptuously 
rejected  everything  short  of  surrender  at  discretion,  that 
Darius  began  to  take  measures  east  of  the  Euphrates  for 
defending  what  yet  remained. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  the  regal  hostages 

honourable  as  it  was  to  his  sentiment,  evinced  at 

^°°?  *5®^*:  the  same  time  that  he  knew  their  value  as  a  sub- 

ment  of  tne     .,«■,...      i  i«    i-  -r,  •   i 

captive  ject  ot  political  negotiation.  ^  It  was  essential 
Ai«ind«  t^a^  ^®  should  treat  them  with  the  full  deference 
—necessary  due  to  their  rank,  if  he  desired  to  keep  up  their 
theh-^vaiue  P^^^®  ^^  hostages  in  the  eyes  of  Darius  as  well 
as  hostages,  as  of  his  own  army.  He  carried  them  along  with 
his  army,  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  over  the  bridge 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  through  the  waters  of  the  Tigris. 
To  them,  this  must  have  proved  a  severe  toil;  and  in  fact, 
the  queen  Statira  became  so  worn  out  that  she  died  shortly 
after  crossing  the  Tigris ;  2  to  him  also ,  it  must  have  been 


'  The  praise  bestowed  upon  the 
continence  of  Alexander,  for  refu- 
sing to  visit  Statira  the  wife  of 
Darius,  is  exaggerated  even  to  ab- 
surdity. 

In  regard  to  women  ,  Alexander 
was  by  temperament  cold,  the  op- 
posite of  his  father  Philip.  During 
his  youth,  his  development  was  so 
tardy  ,  that  there  was  even  a  sur- 
mise of  some  physical  disability 
(Hieronymus  ap.  Athence.  x.  p.  435). 
As  to  the  most  beautiful  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  he  had  only  to 
refuse  the  numerous  tenders  made 
to  him  by  those  who  sought  to 
gain  his  favour  (Plutarch,  Alex. 
22).  Moreover,  after  the  capture 
of  Damascus,  he  did  select  for  him- 
self, from  among  the  female  cap- 
tives, Barsing,  the  widow  of  his 
illustrious  rival  Memnon ;  daughter 
of  Artabazus,  a  beautiful  woman 
of  engaging  manners,  and  above 
all,  distinguished,  by  having 
received  Hellenic  education,  from 
the  limply  Oriental  harem  of  Darius 


(Plutarch,  Alex.  21).  In  adopting 
the  widow  of  Memnon  as  his 
mistress,  Alexander  may  probably 
have  had  present  to  his  imagina- 
tion the  example  of  his  legendary 
ancestor  Neoptolemus,  whose  ten- 
der relations  with  Andromache, 
widow  of  his  enemy  Hektor,  would 
not  be  forgotten  by  any  reader 
of  Euripides.  Alexander  had  by 
Barsind  a  son  called  H^raklgs. 

Lastly,  Alexander  was  so  absorb- 
ed by  ambition,  —  so  overcharged 
with  the  duties  and  difficulties  of 
command,  which  he  always  per- 
formed himself,  —  and  so  continu- 
ally engaged  in  fatiguing  bodily 
effort,  —  that  he  had  little  leisure 
left  for  indulgence;  such  leisure 
as  ho  had  ,  he  preferred  devoting 
to  wineparties  with  the  society 
and  conversation  of  his  officers. 

«Curtiu8,  iv.  10,  19.  "Itineris 
continui  labore  animique  eegritu- 
dine  fatigata,"  Ac. 

Curtius  and  Justin  mention  a 
third  embassy  sent  by  Darius  (im- 
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an  onerous  obligation,  since  he  not  only  sought  to  ensure 
to  them  all  their  accustomed  pomp,  but  must  have  assigned 
a  considerable  guard  to  watch  them,  at  a  moment  when  he 
was  marching  into  an  unknown  country,  and  required  all 
his  military  resources  to  be  disposable.  Simply  for  safe 
detention,  the  hostages  would  have  been  better  guarded 
and  might  have  been  treated  with  still  greater  ceremony, 
in  a  city  or  a  fortress.  But  Alexander  probably  wished  to 
have  them  near  him,  in  case  of  the  possible  contingency  of 
serious  reverses  to  his  army  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris.  Assuming  such  a  misfortune  to  happen,  the  sur- 
render of  them  might  ensure  a  safe  retreat  under  circum- 
stances otherwise  fatal  to  its  accomplishment. 

Being  at  length  convinced  that  Alexander  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  any  prize  short  of  the  entire   immense 
Persian  empire,  Darius  summoned  all  his  forces   army  coi- 
to  defend  what  he  still  retained.    He  brought  Da*rus,\^n 
together  a  host  said  to  be  superior  in  number  to   the  plains 
that  which  had  been  defeated  at  Issus.  i     Con-  thfTrgriJ"^ 
tingents  arrived  from  the  farthest  extremities  of  —near 
the  vast  Persian  territory — from  the  Caspian  sea,      "^^^^a- 
the  rivers  Oxus  and  Indus,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Bed 
Sea.    The  plains  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  about  the  latitude 
of  the  modern  town  of  Mosul,  between  that  river  and  the 
Gordyene  mountains  (Zagros),  were  fixed  upon  for  the 
muster  of  this  prodigious  multitude;  partly  conducted  by 
Darius   himself  from  Babylon,  partly  arriving  there  by 
different  routes  from  the  north,  east,  and  south.     Arbela 
— a  considerable  town  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great 
Zab  river,  still  known  under  the  name  of  Erbil,  as  a  cara- 
van station  on  the  ordinary  road  between  Erzeroum  and 
Bagdad  —  was  fixed  on  as  the  muster-place  or  head  -  quart- 
ers, where  the  chief  magazines  were  collected  and  the 
heavy  baggage  lodged,  and  near  which  the  troops  were  first 
assembled  and  exercised.  2 

But  the  spot  predetermined  for  a  pitched  battle  was, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gaugamela  near  the  river  Bumodus, 

mediately    after   having    heard    of  this  kind;  and  the  third  seems  by 

the   death    and   honourable    obse-  no  means  probable. 

quies  of  Statira)  to  Alexander,  ask-  '  Arrian,  iii.  7,  7. 

ing  for  peace.     The  other  authors  '  Diodorus,  xvii.  53;  Curtius,  iv. 

allude   only  to   two   tentatives  of  9,  9. 
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He  fixes  the 
spot  for 
encamping 
and  await- 
ing the 
attack  of 
Alexander 
— in  a  level 
plain  near 
Gauga- 
mela. 


about  thirty  miles  west  of  Arbela,  towards 
the  Tigris,  and  about  as  much  south-east  of 
Mosul — a  spacious  and  level  plain,  with  nothing 
more  than  a  few  undulating  slopes,  and  without 
any  trees.  It  was  by  nature  well  adapted  for 
drawing  up  a  numerous  army,  especially  for  the 
free  manoeuvres  of  cavalry,  and  the  rush  of  scythed 
chariots ;  moreover,  the  Persian  officers  had  been 
careful  beforehand  to  level  artificially  such  of  the  slopes  as 
they  thought  inconvenient,  i  There  seemed  every  thing 
in  the  ground  to  favour  the  operation  both  of  the  vast  total, 
and  the  special  forces,  of  Darius;  who  fancied  that  his  defeat 
atlssus  had  been  occasioned  altogether  by  his  having  adven- 
tured himself  in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia — and  that  on 
open  and  level  ground  his  superior  numbers  must  be 
triumphant.  He  was  even  anxious  that  Alexander  should 
come  and  attack  him  on  the  plain.  Hence  the  undefended 
passage  of  the  Tigris. 

For  those  who  looked  only  to  numbers,  the  host  assembled 
at  Arbela  might  well  inspire  confidence;  for  it 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  1,000,000  of  infan- 
try2 — 40,000  cavalry — 200  scythed  chariots — 
and  fifteen  elephants;  of  which  animals  we  now 
read  for  the  first  time  in  a  field  of  battle.  But 
besides  the  numbers,  Darius  had  provided  for 
his  troops  more  eff'ective  arms;  instead  of  mere 
javelins,  strong  swords  and  short  thrusting  pikes, 
such  as  the  Macedonian  cavalry  wielded  so  admirably  in 
close  combat — together  with  shields  for  the  infantry  and 
breastplates  for  the  horsemen.  3  He  counted  much  also  on 
the  terrific  charge  of  the  chariots,  each  of  which  had  a  pole 
projecting  before  the  horses  and  terminating  in  a  sharp 


His  equip- 
ment and 
prepar- 
ation 
— hetter 
arms— 
numerous 
scythed 
chariots- 
elephants. 


*  Arrian,  iii.  9,  12.     Kal   yap  ^"^ 

taa  avtbp-aXa  auTou  ec  iititaaiav, 
Tou-rd  T£  ex  noXXoO  oi  Ospaat  toi« 
TE  apjxaoiv  EiteXauvsiv  eoTio-r^  Ttsicon^- 

*  This  is  the  total  given  hy 
Arrian  as  what  he  found  set  forth 
(eXeYETo),  probahly  the  best  infor- 
mation which  Ptolemy  and  Ari- 
stobulus  could  procure  (Arriau, 
iii.  S,  8). 

Diodorus    (xvii.  53)   says  800,000 


foot,  200,000  horse,  and  200  scythed 
chariots.  Justin  (xi.l2)  gives  400,000 
foot  and  100,000  horse.  Plutarch 
(Alex.  31)  talks  generally  of  a 
million  of  men.  Curtius  states  the 
array  to  have  been  almost  twice 
as  large  as  that  which  had  fought 
in  Kilikia  (iv.  9,  3);  he  gives  the 
total  as  200,000  foot,  and  45,000 
horse  (iv.  12,  13). 

*  Diodor.   xvii.  63;    Curtius,    iv. 
92. 
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point,  together  with  three  sword-blades  stretching  from  the 
yoke  on  each  side,  and  scythes  also  laterally  from  the  naves 
of  the  wheels.  ^ 

Informed  of  the  approach  of  Alexander,   about  the 
time  when  the  Macedonian  army  first  reached   no  331^ 
the  Tigris,  Darius  moved  from  Arbela,  where   (Sep- 
his  baggage  and  treasure  were  left — crossed  by   ^^'^J^®')- 
bridges  the  river  Lykus  or  Great  Zab,  an  oper-   ^nd^ battle 
ation  which  occupied  five  days — and  marched  to   array  of 
take  post  on  the  prepared  ground  near  Gauga-   ■''^^"'^s. 
mela.     His   battle   array  was   formed  —  of  the  Baktrians 
on  the  extreme  left,  under  command  of  Bessus  the  satrap 
of  Baktria;  next,  the  Dahse  and  Arachoti,  under  command 
of  Barsaentes,  satrap  ofArachosia;  then  the  native  Per- 
sians,  horse   and  foot  alternating,  —  the  Susians,  under 
Oxathres, — and  the  Kadusians.    On  the  extreme  right  were 
the  contingents  of  Syria  both  east  and  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, under  MazEeus;  then  the  Modes,  under  Atropates; 
next,  the  Parthians,  Sakae,  Tapyrians,  and  Hyrkanians,  all 
cavalry,  under  Phrataphernes;  then  the  Albanians  and  the 
Sakesinae.     Darius  himself   was  in  the  centre,  with  the 
choice  troops  of  the  army  near  and  around  him — the  Per- 
sian select  Horse -guards,  called  the  king's  kinsmen — the 
Persian  foot-guards,  carrying  pikes  with  a  golden  apple  at 
the  butt -end — a  regiment  ofKarians,  or  descendants  of 
Karians,  who  had  been  abstracted  from  their  homes  and 
planted  as  colonists  in  the  interior  of  the  empire — the  con- 
tingent of  Mardi,  good  archers — and  lastly,  the  mercenary 
Greeks,  of  number  unknown,  in  whom  Darius  placed  his 
greatest  confidence. 

Such  was  the  first  or  main  line  of  the  Persians.  In 
the  rear  of  it  stood  deep  masses  of  Babylonians — inhabit- 
ants of  Sittake  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf — Uxians,  from 
the  territory  adjoining  Susiana  to  the  east — and  others  in 
unknown  multitude.  In  front  of  it  were  posted  the  scythed 
chariots,  with  small  advanced  bodies  of  cavalry — Scythians 
and  Baktrians  on  the  left,  with  one  hundred  chariots — 
Armenians  and  Kappadokians  on  the  right,  with  fifty  more 
— and  the  remaining  fifty  chariots  in  front  of  the  centre. 2 

'  Curtius,  iv.  9,  3;   Diodor.  xvii,  which   these    chariots   were  armed 

53.     Notwithstanding  the  instruct-  is  not  clear  on  all  points, 

ive     note    of   Miitzell     upon     this  ^  xhe  Persian  battle   order   here 

passage  of  Curtius,    the   mode   in  given  by  Arrian  (iii.  11),    is  taken 

VOL.  XT.  2  I 
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Alexander  had  advanced  within  about  seven  miles  of 
B.C.  331.  tli6  Persian  aripy,  and  four  days'  march  since 
(Sep-  his  crossing  the  Tigris — when  he  first  learnt 

tember).  from  Persian  prisoners  how  near  his  enemies 
nary^ove-  were.  He  at  once  halted,  established  on  the 
ments  of  spot  a  camp  with  ditch  and  stockade,  and  re- 
discu^sfo^s"  ^^i'l^d  there  for  four  days ,  in  order  that  the 
■with  soldiers   might  repose.     On  the  night  of   the 

^*J™®^\P      fourth  day,  he  moved  forward,  yet  leaving  under 

and  other  j  •      ll  j.i.     i.  "^     xi.  • 

officers.  guard  m  the  camp  the  baggage,  the  prisoners. 
His  careful  ^^^^  -f^jj^  ineffectives.  He  began  his  march,  over 
noitring  in  a  range  of  low  elevations  which  divided  him  from 
person.  the  enemy,  hoping  to  approach  and  attack  them 
at  daybreak.  But  his  progress  was  so  retarded,  that  day 
broke,  and  the  two  armies  first  came  in  sight,  when  he  was 
still  on  the  descending  slope  of  the  ground,  more  than  three 
miles  distant.  On  seeing  the  enemy,  he  halted,  and  called 
together  his  principal  officers,  to  consult  whether  he  should 
not  prosecute  his  march  and  commence  the  attack  forth- 
with. 1  Though  most  of  them  pronounced  for  the  affirm- 
ative, yet  Parmenio  contended  that  this  course  would  be 
rash;  that  the  ground  before  them,  with  all  its  difficulties, 
natural  or  artificial,  was  unknown,  and  that  the  enemy's 
position,  which  they  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  ought  to 
be  carefully  reconnoitred.  Adopting  this  latter  view, 
Alexander  halted  for  the  day;  yet  still  retaining  his  battle 
order,  and  forming  a  new  entrenched  camp,  to  which  the 
baggage  and  the  prisoners  were  now  brought  forward  from 
the  preceding  day's  encampment.2     He  himself  spent  the 

from  Aristobulus  ,  who  affirmed  having  joined  Darius  (iii.  8) ;  the 
that  it  was  so  set  down  in  the  Kossseans,  by  Diodorus  (xvii.  59); 
official  scheme  of  the  battle,  drawn  the  Sogdiani ,  Massagetoc,  Belitae, 
up  by  the  Persian  officers ,  and  Kossseans,  Gortyae,  Phrygians,  and 
afterwards  captured  with  the  bag-  Kataonians,  by  Curtius  (iv.  12). 
gage  of  Darius,  Though  thus  &n-  •  Arrian,  iii.  9,  5—7. 
thentic  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  not  »  Arrian,  iii.  9,  2—8.  It  is  not 
complete,  even  as  to  names— while  expressly  mentioned  by  Arrian 
it  says  nothing  about  numbers  or  that  the  baggage,  Ac,  was  brought 
depth  or  extent  of  front.  Several  forward  from  the  first  camp  to  the 
names,  of  various  contingents  second.  But  we  see  that  such  must 
stated  to  have  been  present  in  the  have  been  the  fact,  from  what  hap- 
field,  are  not  placed  in  the  official  pened  during  the  battle.  Alex- 
return —  thus  the  Sogdiani,  the  ander's  baggage,  which  was  plun- 
Arians,  and  the  Indian  mountain-  dered  by  a  body  of  Persian  ca- 
eers  are  mentioned    by   Arrian  as  valry,  cannot  have  been  so  far  in 
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day,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  light  troops,  in  recon- 
noitring both  the  intermediate  ground  and  the  enemy,  who 
did  not  interrupt  him,  in  spite  of  their  immense  superiority 
in  cavalry.  Parmenio,  with  Polysperchon  and  others,  ad- 
vised him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night;  which  pro- 
mised some  advantages,  since  Persian  armies  were  notori- 
ously unmanageable  by  night,  i  and  since  their  camp  had 
no  defence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  plan  involved  so 
many  disadvantages  and  perils,  that  Alexander  rejected  it; 
declaring — with  an  emphasis  intentionally  enhanced,  since 
he  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  many  others — that  he  disdained 
the  meanness  of  stealing  a  victory;  that  he  both  would  con- 
quer, and  could,  Darius  fairly  and  in  open  daylight.  2 
Having  then  addressed  to  his  officers  a  few  brief  encourage- 
ments, which  met  with  enthusiastic  response,  he  dismissed 
them  to  their  evening  meal  and  repose. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  marshalled  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  40,000  foot,  and  7000  horse,  in  two   .p. 
lines.  3    The  first  or  main  line  was  composed,  on   tions  of 
the  right,  of  the  eight  squadrons  of  Companion-   Alexander 
cavalry,  each  with  its  separate  captain,  but  all   attack- 
under  the  command  of  Philotas  son  of  Parmenio.   *"*y  0^  *^® 
Next  (proceeding  from  right  to  left)  came  the     ^°°^^' 
Agema  or  chosen  band  of  the  Hypaspistse — then  the  re»K^ 
maining  Hypaspistse,  under  Nikanor — then  the  phalanx 
properly  so  called,  distributed  into  six  divisions,  under  the 
command  of  Koenus,  Perdikkas,  Meleager,  Polysperchon, 
Simmias,  and  Kraterus,  respectively.  ^     Next  on  the  left  of 
the  phalanx,  were  arranged   the  allied  Grecian  cavalry, 
Lokrian  and  Phokian,  Phthiot,  Malians,  and  Peloponnesians ; 
after  whom,  at  the  extreme  left,  came  the  Thessalians  under 
Philippus — among  the  best  cavalry  in  the  army,  hardly 

the  rear   of    the      army      as    the  break  of  day ;  he   then  halted  the 

distance   of  the  first   camp  would  whole  day  and  night  within  sight 

require.     This  coincides   also  with  of   their  position ;    and    naturally 

Curtius,    iv.    13,    35.      The    words  brought   up   his   baggage,   having 

lyvu)  dTtoXe'iTteiv   (Arr.  iii.  9,  2),  in-  no  motive  to  leave  it  so  far  in  the 

dicate  the  contemplation  of  a  pur-  rear. 

pose  which  was  not  accomplished  •  Xenoph.  Anabas.  iii.  4j  35. 

— lb?  Sfi.'  7)(jL£pa  Trpoajii^ai  toi;  itoXe-  "^  Arrian,    iii.  10,  3;    Curtius,    iv. 

(iloii;  (iii.  9,  3).  Instead  of  "coming  13,  4—10. 

into     conflict"    with     the     enemy  '  Arrian,  iii.  12,  1—9. 

at  break   of   day — Alexander   only  '*  Arrian,  iii.  11;  Diodor.  xvii.57; 

arrived    within    sight   of  -^hem   at  Curtius,  iv.  13,  26—30. 

2  I  2 
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inferior  to  the  Macedonian  Companions.  As  in  the  two 
former  battles,  Alexander  himself  took  the  command  of  the 
right  half  of  the  army,  confiding  the  left  to  Parmenio. 

Behind  this  main  line,  was  placed  a  second  or  body  of 
reserve,  intended  to  guard  against  attacks  in  the  flanks  and 
rear,  which  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians  rendered 
probable.  For  this  purpose,  Alexander  reserved, — on  the 
right,  the  light  cavalry  or  Lancers — the  Paeonians,  under 
Aretes  and  Aristo — half  the  Agrianes,  under  Attains — the 
Macedonian  archers,  under  Brison — and  the  mercenaries  of 
old  service,  under  Kleander;  on  the  left,  various  bodies  of 
Thracian  and  allied  cavalry,  under  their  separate  officers. 
All  these  different  regiments  were  held  ready  to  repel 
attack  either  in  flank  or  rear.  In  front  of  the  main  line 
were  some  advanced  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  light  troops 
— G-recian  cavalry,  under  Menidas  on  the  right,  and  under 
Andromachus  on  the  left — a  brigade  of  darters  under  Ba- 
lakrus,  together  with  Agrianian  darters,  and  some  bowmen. 
Lastly,  the  Thracian  infantry  were  left  to  guard  the  camp 
and  the  baggage,  i 

Forewarned  by  a  deserter,  Alexander  avoided  the 
places  where  iron  spikes  had  been  planted  to 
Arbg\a.°^  damage  the  Macedonian  cavalry.  2  He  himself, 
at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Squadron,  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  led  the  march  obliquely  in  that  direction, 
keeping  his  right  somewhat  in  advance.  As  he  neared  the 
enemy,  he  saw  Darius  himself  with  the  Persian  left  centre 
immediately  opposed  to  him — Persian  guards,  Indians,  Al- 
banians, and  Karians.  Alexander  went  on  inclining  to  the 
right,  and  Darius  stretching  his  front  towards  the  left  to 
counteract  this  movement,  but  still  greatly  outflanking  the 
Macedonians  to  the  left.  Alexander  had  now  got  so  far  to 
his  right,  that  he  was  almost  beyond  the  ground  levelled 
by  Darius  for  the  operations  of  his  chariots  in  front.  To 
check  any  farther  movement  in  this  direction,  the  Baktrian 
1000  horse  and  the  Scythians  in  front  of  the  Persian  left, 
were  ordered  to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  Macedonian 
right  flank.  Alexander  detached  against  them  his  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  under  Menidas,  and  the  action  thus  began.  ^ 


'  Arrian,   iii.   12,   2—6;    Curtius,         '  Curtius,   iv.  13,    86;   Polyaenua, 
It.  13,  30—32;  Diodor.  xvii.  57.  iv.  3,  17. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  13,  1—5, 
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The  Baktrian  horse,  perceiving  the  advance  of  Meni- 
das,  turned  from  their  circuitous  movement  to  attack  him, 
and  at  first  drove  him  back  until  he  was  supported  by  the 
other  advanced  detachments — Pseonians  and  Grecian  ca- 
vah*y.  The  Baktrians,  defeated  in  their  turn,  were  sup- 
ported by  the  satrap  Bessus  with  the  main  body  of  Bak- 
trians and  Scythians  in  the  left  portion  of  Darius's  line. 
The  action  was  here  for  some  time  warmly  contested,  with 
some  loss  to  the  Grreeks;  who  at  length  however,  by  a  more 
compact  order  against  enemies  whose  fighting  was  broken 
and  desultory,  succeeded  in  pushing  them  out  of  their  place 
in  the  line,  and  thus  making  a  partial  opening  in  it.  i 

While  this  conflict  was  still  going  on,  Darius  had 
ordered  his  scythed  chariots  to  charge,  and  his  main  line 
to  follow  them,  calculating  on  the  disorder  which  he  ex- 
pected that  they  would  occasion.  But  the  chariots  were 
found  of  little  service.  The  horses  were  terrified,  checked, 
or  wounded,  by  the  Macedonian  archers  and  darters  in 
front ;  who  even  found  means  to  seize  the  reins,  pull  down 
the  drivers,  and  kill  the  horses.  Of  the  hundred  chariots 
in  Darius's  front,  intended  to  bear  down  the  Macedonian 
ranks  by  simultaneous  pressure  along  their  whole  line, 
many  were  altogether  stopped  or  disabled;  some  turned 
right  round,  the  horses  refusing  to  face  the  protended 
pikes,  or  being  scared  with  the  noise  of  pike  and  shield 
struck  together;  some  which  reached  the  Macedonian  line, 
were  let  through  without  mischief  by  the  soldiers  opening 
their  ranks;  a  few  only  inflicted  wounds  or  damage. 2 

As  soon  as  the  chariots  were  thus  disposed  of,  and  the 
Persian  main  force  laid  open  as  advancing  be-   Cowardice 
hind  them,  Alexander  gave  orders  to  the  troops   Jg  ^eTs^^hT 
of  his  main  line,  who  had  hitherto  been  perfectly   example  of 

'   Arrian  iii.  13,  9.  rius)  ante  se  falcatos  currus  babe- 

*  About  the  cliariots,   Arrian,  iii.  bat,  quos  signo  dato   universos  in 

13,  11;  Curtius,  iv.  15,  U  ;  Diodor.  hostem  effudit"  (iv.  14,  3). 

xvii.  57,  58.  The  scythed  chariots  of  Artaxer- 

Arrian  mentions    distinctly  only  xes  ,  at  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  did 

those  chariots  which  w^ere  launch-  no  mischief  (Xenoph.   Anab.    1.  8, 

ed  on    Darius's    left    immediately  10—20).    At  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 

opposite  to  Alexander.     But   it  is  gained   by    the   Romans    (B.C.   190) 

plain  that  the  chariots    along   the  over   the    Syrian    king   Antiochus, 

■whole  line  must  liave  been  let  off  his  chariots  were  not   only  driven 

at  one  and  the  same  signal — wliich  back,   but  spread    disorder  among 

we  may  understand    as  implied  in  his  own  troops  (Appian.  Reb.Syriac, 

the  words    of  Curtius— "Ipse  (Da-  33). 
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flight— de-  silent,  1  to  raise  the  war -shout  and  charge  at  a 
feat  of  the  quick  pacc ;  at  the  same  time  directing  Aretes 
Persians.  -v^ith  the  Pseonians  to  repel  the  assailants  on  his 
right  flank.  He  himself,  discontinuing  his  slanting  move- 
ment to  the  right,  turned  towards  the  Persian  line,  and 
dashed,  at  the  head  of  all  the  Companion-cavalry,  into  that 
partial  opening  in  it,  which  had  been  made  by  the  flank 
movement  of  the  Baktrians.  Having  by  this  opening  got 
partly  within  the  line,  he  pushed  straight  towards  the  per- 
son of  Darius;  his  cavalry  engaging  in  the  closest  hand- 
combat,  and  thrusting  with  their  short  pikes  at  the  faces 
of  the  Persians.  Here,  as  at  the  Granikus,  the  latter  were 
discomposed  by  this  mode  of  fighting — accustomed  as  they 
were  to  rely  on  the  use  of  missiles ,  with  rapid  wheeling  of 
the  horse  for  renewed  attack.  2  They  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent Alexander  and  his  cavalry  from  gaining  ground  and 
approaching  nearer  to  Darius;  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  in  front,  with  its  compact  order  and 
long  protended  pikes,  pressed  upon  the  Persian  line  op- 
posed to  it.  For  a  short  interval,  the  combat  here  was  close 
and  obstinate;  and  it  might  have  been  much  prolonged — 
since  the  best  troops  ofDarius's  army — Greeks,  Karians, 
Persian  guards,  regal  kinsmen,  &c.,  were  here  posted, — 
had  the  king's  courage  been  equal  to  that  of  his  soldiers. 
But  here,  even  worse  than  at  Issus,  the  flight  of  the  army 
began  with  Darius  himself.  It  had  been  the  recommen- 
dation of  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  attacking  the  army  of  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  at  Kunaxa,  to  aim  the  main  blow  at 
the  spot  where  his  brother  was  in  person — since  he  well 
knew  that  victory  there  was  victory  everywhere.  Having 
already  once  followed  this  scheme  successfully  at  Issus, 
Alexander  repeated  it  with  still  more  signal  success  at 
Arbela.  Darius,  who  had  been  long  in  fear,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  beheld  his  formidable  enemy  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  became  still  more  alarmed  when  he  saw  the 
scythed    chariots  prove  a   failure,  and  when   the   Mace- 

'  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  similar  direction  from  Phormio  to 

the    address   of   Alexander    to    his  the  Athenians. 

soldiers,    previous    to   the  battle,  *  Arrian,  iii.  15,  4.  oSte  axovxiuficp 

about    the    necessity    of   absolute  eti,  outs  i^sXiYfjioI);  xtLv  tT::tcov,  T^resp 

silence  until  the  moment  came  for  izito{i77i7(;  5ixT),  eyp^ivTO— about  the 

the  terrific  war-shout  (Arrian  ,  iii.  Persian    cavalry    when    driven    to 

9,  U):    compare   Thucyd.   ii.  89— a  despair. 
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donians,  suddenly  breaking  out  from  absolute  silence  into 
an  universal  war-cry,  came  to  close  quarters  with  his  troops, 
pressing  towards  and  menacing  the  conspicuous  chariot  on 
which  he  stood,  i  The  sight  and  hearing  of  this  terrific 
melee,  combined  with  the  prestige  already  attaching  to 
Alexander's  name,  completely  overthrew  the  courage  and 
self-possession  of  Darius.  He  caused  his  chariot  to  be 
turned  round,  and  himself  set  the  example  of  flight.  2 

From  this  moment,  the  battle,  though  it  had  lasted  so 
short  a  time,  was  irreparably  lost.  The  king's  flight,  followed 
of  course  immediately  by  that  of  the  numerous  attendants 
around  him,  spread  dismay  among  all  his  troops,  leaving 
them  neither  centre  of  command ,  nor  chief  to  fight  for. 
The  best  soldiers  in  his  army,  being  those  immediately 
around  him ,  were  under  these  circumstances  the  first  to 
give  way.  The  fierce  onset  of  Alexander  with  the  Com- 
panion-cavalry, and  the  unremitting  pressure  of  the  pha- 
lanx in  front,  were  obstructed  by  little  else  than  a  mass  of 
disordered  fugitives.     During  the  same  time ,  Aretes  with 


'  Arrian,  iii.  14,  2.  r\'\z  5p6(jnp  xs 
xal  dXaXayp-tf)  u)?  eit'i  autov  Aapsiov 
— Diodor.xvii.  60,  Alexander  |X£t a 
Tfj?  paaiXix^i;  \\r\c  xai  t(I)v  aXXuiv  xtov 
ETicpavsaTa-rcov  tTcuecDv  en'  aOxov 
i^Xau/s  Tov  Aapsiov. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  14,  3,  Kal  )^p6vov 
fjisv  Tiva  iXiYov  kt  yepaiv  rj  [J-ixiQ 
eysveTo.  "Q?  8s  oT  xe  tTCicsi<;  oi  afx?' 
'AXsSav5pov  xai  auTO;  'AXe$av6pO(; 
sOptbaxu)!;  svsxsivxo,  u)9iap.oi<;  ts 
ypibpisvoi,  xal  toi;  SoaTOK  xa  7tp6- 
oujTia  xu)v -IlcpcroJv  xotitovxs?,  tj  xe 
9dXaY$  r)  MaxsSovixT),  i:uxvy)  xal 
xal?  aapij(jai<;  iis^ppixuia,  efjLps^^.rjxev 
^vf,  aixoTc;,  xal  rcavxa  6|jioO  xa 
Ssiva  xal  naXai  •^Stq  cpoPspip 
ovxi  Aapsiq)  ecpalvsTO,  7rpu)T0<; 
o'jxoi;  eT:iaxps'jia(;  ^^^xi'[^^.  At 
Issus ,  Arrian  states  that  "Darius 
fled  along  with  the  first"  (ii.  11, 
6);  at  Arbela  here,  he  states  that 
"Darius  was  the  first  to  turn  and 
flee;'  an  expression  yet  stronger 
and  more  distinct.  Curtius  and 
Diodorus ,  who  seem  here  as  else- 
where to  follow  generally  the  same 
authorities,  give  details,  respecting 


the  conduct  of  Darius,  which  are 
not  to  be  reconciled  with  Arrian, 
and  which  are  decidedly  less  cred- 
ible than  Arrian's  narrative.  The 
fact  that  the  two  kings  were  here 
(at  as  Issus)  near ,  and  probably 
visible,  to  each  other,  has  served 
as  a  basis  for  much  embroidery. 
The  statement  that  Darius,  stand- 
ing on  his  chariot,  hurled  his 
spear  against  the  advancing  Mace- 
donians— and  that  Alexander  also 
hurled  his  spear  at  Darius,  but 
missing  him,  killed  the  charioteer 
—is  picturesque  and  Homeric,  but 
has  no  air  of  reality.  Curtius  and 
Diodorus  tell  us  that  this  fall  of 
the  charioteer  was  mistaken  for  the 
fall  of  the  king,  and  struck  the 
Persian  array  with  consternation, 
causing  them  forthwith  to  take 
flight,  and  thus  ultimately  forcing 
Darius  to  flee  also  (Diodor.  xvii. 
60  ;  Curt.  iv.  15,  26—32).  But  this 
is  noway  probable;  since  the  real 
tight  then  going  on  was  close,  and 
with  hand-weapons. 
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hisPseonians  had  defeated  the  Baktrians  on  the  right  flank,  i 
so  that  Alexander  was  free  to  pursue  the  routed  main 
body, — which  he  did  most  energetically.  The  cloud  of  dust 
raised  by  the  dense  multitude  is  said  to  have  been  so  thick, 
that  nothing  could  be  clearly  seen,  nor  could  the  pursuers 
distinguish  the  track  iaken  by  Darius  himself.  Amidst 
this  darkness,  the  cries  and  noises  from  all  sides  were  only 
the  more  impressive;  especially  the  sound  from  the  whips 
of  the  charioteers,  pushing  their  horses  to  full  speed. 2  It 
was  the  dust  alone  which  saved  Darius  himself  from  being 
overtaken  by  the  pursuing  cavalry. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  fully  successful  on  his  right 
Combat  on  ^^^  centre,  the  scene  on  his  left  under  Par- 
the  Persian  menio  was  different.  Mazseus,  who  commanded 
twee*n^Ma-  *^^  Persian  right,  after  launching  his  scythed 
zrcus  and  chariots  (which  may  possibly  have  done  more 
Parmenio.  damage  than  those  launched  on  the  Persian  left, 
though  we  have  no  direct  information  about  them),  followed 
it  up  by  vigorously  charging  the  Grecian  and  Thessalian 
horse  in  his  front,  and  also  by  sending  round  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  to  attack  them  on  their  left  flank. 3  Here  the 
battle  was  obstinately  contested,  and  success  for  some  time 
doubtful.  Even  after  the  flight  of  Darius,  Parmenio  found 
himself  so  much  pressed,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  Alex- 
ander. Alexander,  though  full  of  mortification  at  relin- 
quishing the  pursuit,  checked  his  troops,  and  brought  them 
back  to  the  assistance  of  his  left,  by  the  shortest  course 
across  the  field  of  battle.  The  two  left  divisions  of  the 
phalanx,  under  Simraias  and  Kraterus,  had  already  stopped 
short  in  the  pursuit,  on  receiving  the  like  message  from 
Parmenio;  leaving  the  other  four  divisions  to  follow  the 
advanced  movement  of  Alexander. ^     Hence  there  arose  a 

*  Arrian,  iii.  14,  4.  *  Anian  ,    iii.   14,   6.     He  speaks 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  60;  Curtius,  iv.  directly  here  only  of  the  t-x^k  un- 
15,  32,  33.  The  cloud  of  dust,  and  der  the  command  of  Simmias  ;  but 
the  noise  of  the  whips,  are  specified  it  is  plain  that  what  he  says  must 
both  by  Diodorus  and  Curtius.  be    understood    of    the   Ta?ic   com- 

'  Curtius,  iv.  16,1;  Diodorus,  xvii.  manded  by  Kraterus  also.     Of  the 

59,  60;  Arrian,  iii.   14,  11.  The  two  six  TaSei;  or  divisions  of  the  pha- 

first   authors   are   here   superior  to  lanx,    that    of  Kraterus    stood   at 

Arrian,  who  scarcely   mentions  at  tlie  extreme  left— that  of  Simmias 

all  this  vigorous  charge  of  MazPEUs  (who  commanded    on  this  day  tho 

though    he   alludes    to   the    effects  toick;    of  Amyntas    son    of  Andro- 

produced  by  it.  menes)   next  to  it  (.iii.  11,  16).    If 
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ap  in  the  midst  of  the  phalanx,  between  the  four  right 
divisions,  and  the  two  left;  into  which  gap  a  brigade  of 
Indian  and  Persian  cavalry  darted,  galloping  through  the 
midst  of  the  Macedonian  line  to  get  into  the  rear  and  attack 
the  baggage,  i  At  first  this  movement  was  successful,  the 
guard  was  found  unprepared,  and  the  Persian  prisoners 
rose  at  once  to  set  themselves  free;  though  Sisygambis, 
whom  these  prisoners  were  above  measure  anxious  to 
liberate,  refused  to  accept  their  aid,  either  from  mistrust 
of  their  force,  or  gratitude  for  the  good  treatment  received 
from  Alexander.  2  But  while  these  assailants  were  engaged 
in  plundering  the  baggage,  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear 
by  the  troops  forming  the  second  Macedonian  line,  who 
though  at  first  taken  by  surprise,  had  now  had  time  to  face 
about  and  reach  the  camp.  Many  of  the  Persian  brigade 
were  thus  slain,  the  rest  got  off  as  they  could.  3 

Mazseus  maintained  for  a  certain  time  fair  equality, 
on  his  own  side  of  the  battle,  even  after  the  flight  of 
Darius.  But  when,  to  the  paralysing  effect  of  that  fact  in 
itself,  there  was  added  the  spectacle  of  its  disastrous  effects 
on  the  left  half  of  the  Persian  army,  neither  he  nor  his  sol- 
diers could  persevere  with  unabated  vigour  in  a  useless 
combat.  The  Thessalian  and  Grecian  horse,  on  the  other 
hand,  animated  by  the  turn  of  fortune  in  their  favour,  press- 
ed their  enemies  with  redoubled  energy,  and  at  length 
drove  them  to  flight;  so  that  Parmenio  was  victor,  on  his 
own  side  and  with  his  own  forces,  before  the  succours  from 
Alexander  reached  him.^ 

therefore  the  xdtcn  of  Simmias  was  in  the  phalanx,  and  traversed  the 
kept  back  from  pursuit,  on  account  Macedonian  lines, 
of  the  pressure  upon  the  general  *  Arrian,  iii.  14,  10.  Curtius  re- 
Macedonian  left  (iii.  14,  6)  —  d  presents  this  brigade  as  having 
/"orfiori,  the  Td^K;  of  Kraterus  must  been  driven  off  by  Aretes  and  a 
have  been  kept  back  in  like  man-  detachment  sent  expressly  by  Alex- 
ner.  ander  himself.  Diodorus  describes 
'  Arrian,  iii.  14,  7.  it  as  if  it  had  not  been  defeated 
*  Curtius,  iv.  15,  9—11;  Diodor.  at  all,  but  had  ridden  back  to 
xvii.  59.  Curtius  and  Diodorus  Mazseus  after  plundering  the  bag- 
represent  the  brigade  of  cavalry,  gage.  Neither  of  these  accounts 
who  plundered  the  camp  and  re-  is  so  probable  as  that  of  Arrian. 
scued  the  prisoners  ,  to  have  been         *  Diodor.  xvii.  60.    '0   [lap[x£vi(ov 

sent  round    by   Mazoeus   from   the  p.6Xic    izpi'\>aLTo    to'J?    (iap- 

Persian  right;  while  Arrian  states,  potpou*;,    fxaXioTa   xaxanXaYevxac  t^ 

more     probably ,     that    they    got  xaxd  xov  Aapslov  cpuYfj.    Curtius,  iv. 

through  the  break  accidentally  left  16,  4—7.  "Interim  ad  Mazaium  fama 
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In  conducting  those  succours,  on  his  way  back  from 
the  pursuit,  Alexander  traversed  the  whole  field  of  battle, 
and  thus  met  face  to  face  some  of  the  best  Persian  and 
Parthian  cavalry,  who  were  among  the  last  to  retire.  The 
battle  was  already  lost,  and  they  were  seeking  only  to  es- 
cape. As  they  could  not  turn  back,  and  had  no  chance  for 
their  lives  except  by  forcing  their  way  through  his  Com- 
panion-cavalry, the  combat  here  was  desperate  and  mur- 
derous; all  at  close  quarters,  cut  and  thrust  with  hand 
weapons  on  both  sides,  contrary  to  the  Persian  custom. 
Sixty  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry  were  slain;  and  a  still 
greater  number,  including  Hephsestion,  Koenus,  and  Meni- 
das,  were  wounded,  and  Alexander  himself  encountered 
great  personal  danger.  He  is  said  to  have  been  victorious; 
yet  probably  most  of  these  brave  men  forced  their  way 
through  and  escaped,  though  leaving  many  of  their  number 
on  the  field,  i 

Having  rejoined  his  left, and  ascertained  that  it  was  not 
Flight  of  ^^^y  ^^*  ^^  danger,  but  victorious,  Alexander 
the  Per-  resumed  his  pursuit  of  the  fiying  Persians,  in 
ene^g^eUc"  ^hich  Pamicnio  now  took  part. 2  The  host  of 
pursuit  by  Darius  was  only  a  multitude  of  disorderly 
Alexander,  fugitives,  horse  and  foot  mingled  together.  The 
greater  part  of  them  had  taken  no  share  in  the  battle. 
Here,  as  at  Issus,  they  remained  crowded  in  stationary  and 
unprofitable  masses,  ready  to  catch  the  contagion  of  terror 
and  to  swell  the  number  of  runaways,  so  soon  as  the  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  real  combatants  in  the  front 
had  been  beaten.  On  recommencing  the  pursuit,  Alexander 
pushed  forward  with  such  celerity,  that  numbers  of  the 
fugitives  were  slain  or  taken,  especially  at  the  passage  of 
the  river  Lykus;^  where  he  was  obliged  to  halt  for  a  while, 
since  his  men  as  well  as  their  horses  were  exhausted.  At 
midnight,  he  again  pushed  forward,  with  such  cavalry  as 

superati  regis   pervenerat.    Itaque  *  Arrian,  iii.  16,  10.    Curtius  (iv. 

quanquam    validior    erat ,     taraen  16,  12 — 18)  gives  aggravated  details 

fortune  partiura  territus,  perculsis  about  the  sufferings    of  tlie    fugi- 

languidius  instabat."     Arrian  ,    iv.  tives   in   passing   the   river  Lykus 

14,  11;  iv.  15,  8,  —which    are  probably  founded  on 

'  Arrian,  iii.  15,  6.    Curtius   also  fact.    But  he  makes   the    mistake 

alludes  to  this  combat ;    but    with  of  supposing   that  Alexander  had 

many     particulars    very     different  got  as  far  as  this  river  in  his  first 

from  Arrian  (iv.  16,  19—25).  pursuit,  from  which  he  was  called 

^  Arrian,  iii.  15,  9.  back  to  assist  Parmenio. 
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could  follow  him,  to  Arbela,  in  hopes  of  capturing  the 
person  of  Darius.    In  this  he  was  disappointed,   ^ 
though  he  reached  Arbela  the  next  day.  Darius   bII^Ss  in 
had  merely  passed  through  it,  leaving  an  unde-  g®''®°°- 
fended  town,  with  his  bow,  shield,  chariot,  a   thi*  Persian 
large  treasure,  and  rich  equipage,  as  prey  to  the   camp,  and 
victor.    Parmenio  had   also   occupied  without 
resistance  the  Persian  camp  near  the  field  of  battle,  cap- 
turing the  baggage,  the  camels,  and  the  elephants,  i 

To  state  any  thing  like  positive  numbers  of  slain  or 
prisoners,  is  impossible.    According  to  Arrian,   ^^^^   .^  ^^ 
300,000  Persians  were  slain,   and  many  more   b'ruie.'^ 
taken  prisoners.     Diodorus   puts  the  slain  at   Compiete- 
90,000,  Curtius  at  40,000.  The  Macedonian  kill-   yHtorj. 
ed  were,  according  to  Arrian,  not  more  than   Entire  and 
100 — according  to  Curtius,  300 :  Diodorus  states    dTspersion^ 
the   slain   at  500,   besides  a  great  number  of  of  ti^e  Per- 
wounded.2   The  estimate  of  Arrian  is  obviously   ^^^°  ^^^^' 
too  great  on  one  side,  and  too  small  on  the  other;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  numerical  truth,   it  is  certain  that  the 
prodigious  army  of  Darius  was  all  either  killed,  taken,  or 
dispersed  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.    No  attempt  to  form  a 
subsequent   army   ever   succeeded;   we   read   of  nothing 
stronger  than  divisions  or  detachments.  The  miscellaneous 
contingents  of  this  once  mighty   empire,   such   at   least 
among  them   as  survived,   dispersed  to  their  respective 
homes  and  could  never  be  again  mustered  in  mass. 

The  defeat  of  Arbela  was  in  fact  the  death-blow  of 
the  Persian  empire.    It   converted  Alexander  causes  of 
into  the  Grreat  King,  and  Darius  into  nothing   the  defeat 
better  than  a  fugitive  pretender.     Among  all   i^e°of*'^*^' 
the  causes  of  the  defeat — here  as  at  Issus — the   Darius. 
most    prominent     and    indisputable    was    the   J^eTs^o^'his 
cowardice  of  Darius  himself.    Under  a  king  de-   immense 
ficient  not  merely  in  the  virtues  of  a  general,  but   """^^ers. 
even  in  those  of  a  private  soldier,  and  who  nevertheless 
insisted  on  commanding  in  person — nothing  short  of  ruin 
could  ensue.    To  those  brave  Persians  whom  he  dragged 
into  ruin  along  with  him  and  who  knew  the  real  facts,  he 
must  have  appeared  as  the  betrayer  of  the  empire.     We 

'  Arrian,   iii.  15,  14;   Curtijus,  v.         "^  Arrian,  iii.  15,  16;    Curtius,  iv, 
1,  10.  16,  27;  Diodor.  xvii.  61. 
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shall  have  to  recall  this  state  of  sentiment,  when  we 
describe  hereafter  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the  Baktrian 
satrap  Bessus.  Nevertheless,  even  if  Darius  had  behaved 
with  unimpeachable  courage,  there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  defeat  of  Arbela,  much  less  that  of  Issus, 
could  have  been  converted  into  a  victory.  Mere  immensity 
of  number,  even  with  immensity  of  space,  was  of  no  effi- 
cacy without  skill  as  well  as  bravery  in  the  commander. 
Three-fourths  of  the  Persian  army  were  mere  spectators 
who  did  nothing,  and  produced  absolutely  no  effect.  The 
flank  movement  against  Alexander's  right,  instead  of  being 
made  by  some  unemployed  division,  was  so  carried  into 
effect,  as  to  distract  the  Baktrian  troops  from  their  place 
in  the  front  line,  and  thus  to  create  a  fatal  break,  of  which 
Alexander  availed  himself  for  his  own  formidalDle  charge 
in  front.  In  spite  of  amplitude  of  space — the  condition 
wanting  at  Issus, — the  attacks  of  the  Persians  on  Alex- 
ander's flanks  and  rear  were  feeble  and  inefficient.  After 
all,  Darius  relied  mainly  upon  his  front  line  of  battle, 
strengthened  by  the  scythe  chariots;  these  latter  being 
found  unprofitable,  there  remained  only  the  direct  conflict, 
wherein  the  strong  point  of  the  Macedonians  resided. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the  dis- 
General-  positions  of  Alexander,  they  appear  the  most 
ship  of  signal  example  recorded  in  antiquity,  of  military 

lexander.  gg^^j^jg  ^^^  sagacious  combination.  He  had  really 
as  great  an  available  force  as  his  enemies,  because  every 
company  in  his  army  was  turned  to  account,  either  in  actual 
combat,  or  in  reserve  against  definite  and  reasonable  con- 
tingences.  All  his  successes,  and  this  most  of  all,  were 
fairly  earned  by  his  own  genius  and  indefatigable  effort, 
combined  with  the  admirable  organization  of  his  army. 
But  his  good  fortune  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  un- 
ceasing faults  committed  by  his  enemies.  Except  during 
the  short  period  of  Memnon's  command,  the  Persian  king 
exhibited  nothing  but  ignorant  rashness  alternating  with 
disgraceful  apathy;  turning  to  no  account  his  vast  real 
power  of  resistance  in  detail — keeping  back  his  treasures 
to  become  the  booty  of  the  victor — suffering  the  cities 
which  stoutly  held  out  to  perish  unassisted — and  com- 
mitting the  whole  fate  of  the  empire,  on  two  successive 
occasions,  to  that  very  hazard  which  Alexander  most 
desired. 
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The  decisive  character  of  the  victory  was  manifested 
at  once  by  the  surrender  of  the  two  great  capitals  of  the 
Persian  empire — Babylon  and  Susa.     To  Babylon,  Alex- 
ander marclied  in  person;  to  Susa,  he  sent  Phil oxenus.  As 
he  approached  Babylon,  the  satrap  Mazseus  met  him  with 
the  keys  of  the  city;  Bagophanes,  collector  of  ^^  331 
the  revenue ,  decorated  the  road  of  march  with   (Oct.-Nov.) 
altars,  sacrifices,  and  scattered  flowers;  while  the   Surrender 
general  Babylonian  population  and  their  Chal-   and^Sufa^" 
daean  priests  poured  forth  in  crowds  with  accla-  the  two 
mations   and   presents.      Susa  was   yielded   to   faphais  of 
Philoxenus  with  the  same  readiness,  as  Babylon  Persia, 
to  Alexander.  •    The  sum  of  treasure  acquired   ^nters"^^*^ 
at  Babylon  was  great;  sufficient  to  furnish  a   Babylon, 
large  donative  to  the  troops — 600  drachms  per   Jj^^u^es 
man   to  the  Macedonian    cavalry,    500  to  the   acquired  in 
foreign  cavalry,  200  to  the  Macedonian  infantry,   both  places, 
and  something  less  to  the  foreign  infantry."^   But  the  trea- 
sure found  and  appropriated  at  Susa  was  yet  greater.   It 
is  stated  at  50,000  talentsa  (=about  11,500,000/.  sterling), 
a  sum  which  we  might  have  deemed  incredible,  if  we  did 
not  find  it  greatly  exceeded  by  what  is  subsequently  re- 
ported about  the  treasures  in  Persepolis.     Of  this  Susian 
treasure  four-fifths  are  said  to  have  been  in  uncoined  gold 
and  silver,  the  remainder  in  golden  Darics;^  the  untouched 
accumulations  of  several  preceding  kings,  who  had  hus- 
banded them  against  a  season  of  unforeseen  urgency.    A 
moderate  portion  of  this  immense  wealth,  employed  by 
Darius  three  years  earlier  to  push  the  operations  of  his 
fleet,  subsidize  able  Grrecian  officers,  and  organize  anti- 
Macedonian  resistance — would  have  preserved  both  his  life 
and  his  crown. 

Alexander  rested  his  troops  for  more  than  thirty  days 
amidst  the  luxurious  indulgences  of  Babylon,    b.c.  331. 
He  gratified  the  feelings  of  the  population  and   5,'^^  ^Se- 
the  Chaldsean  priests  by   solemn  sacrifices  to   cember). 

'  Arrian ,    iii.  16,  5-11 ;   Diodor.  ^  ^^*^«  *^^«"  *^em  as   Attic  ta- 

xvii.  64;  Curtius,  V.  1,  17-20.  ^«°*^  5    if  they   were  iEginsean    ta- 

.  r,     ^-             ,    1,=     TA-   J            ••  lents,  the  value  of  them  would  be 

'  Curtius,  V.  1,  45;  Diodor.  xvii.  ^^^^,^^   -^   ,j^^  proportion   of  five 

^*-  to  three. 

»  Arrian  states  this  total  of  50,000         4  Curtius,  v.  2,  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii, 
talents  (.iii-  16,  12).  ge_ 
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Alexander  Belus,  as  well  as  by  directing  that  the  temple 
acts  as  king  of  that  God,  and  the  other  temples  destroyed  in 
and*n"mi-  t^®  preceding  century  by  Xerxes,  should  be 
nates  sa-  rebuilt.  ^  Treating  the  Persian  empire  now  as 
Sarches^to  ^^  established  conquest,  he  nominated  the  vari- 
Susa.  He  ous  satraps.  He  confirmed  the  Persian  Mazaeus 
thrdivi-^  ^^  t^®  satrapy  of  Babylon,  but  put  along  with 
sions  of  him  two  Greeks  as  assistants  and  guarantees — 
his  army.  Apollodorus  of  Amphipolis,  as  commander  of 
the  military  force — Asklepiodorus  as  collector  of  the  re- 
venue. He  rewarded  the  Persian  traitor  Mithrines,  who 
had  surrendered  at  his  approach  the  strong  citadel  of 
Sardis,  with  the  satrapy  of  Armenia.  To  that  of  Syria 
and  Phenicia,  he  appointed  Menes,  who  took  with  him  3000 
talents,  to  be  remitted  to  Antipater  for  levying  new  troops 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Peloponnesus.  2  The  march 
of  Alexander  from  Babylon  to  Susa  occupied  twenty  days ; 
an  easy  route  through  a  country  abundantly  supplied.  At 
Susa  he  was  joined  by  Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  with 
a  large  reinforcement  of  about  15,000  men — Macedonians, 
Greeks,  and  Thracians.  There  were  both  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry— and  what  is  not  the  least  remarkable,  fifty  Mace- 
donian youths  of  noble  family,  soliciting  admission  into 
Alexander's  corps  of  pages.  3  The  incorporation  of  these 
new-comers  into  the  army  afforded  him  the  opportunity  for 
remodelling  on  several  points  the  organization  of  his  differ- 
ent divisions,  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger. 4 

After  some  delay  at  Susa — and  after  confirming  the 
B.C.  331-330.  Persian  Abulites,  who  had  surrendered  the  city, 
(Winter.)  in  his  satrapy,  yet  not  without  two  Grecian  offi- 
Aiexander  cers  as  guarantees,  one  commanding  the  military 
marches        force,  the  other  govemor  of  the  citadel — Alex- 

*  Arrian ,   iii.  16,  6—9 :    compare     Susa  and    carried    farther    during 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  738.  the    next    year  at  Ekbatana,    see 

^  Arrian,  iii.  16,  16;   Curtius,  v.  Rustow  and  Kochly ,   Griechisches 

1,  44;  Diodor,  xvii.  64.  Curtius  and  Kriegswesen,  p.  252  seq. 
Diodorus  do  not  exactly  coincide  One    among    the    changes    now 
with  Arrian ;  but  the   discrepancy  made   was,    that  the  divisions    of 
here  is  not  very  important.  cavalry  —  which ,    having    hitherto 

*  Curtius,  v.  1,42:  compare  Dio-  coincided   with  various    local    di- 
dor.  xvii.  65;  Arrian,  iii.  16,  18.  stricts  or  towns  in  Macedonia,  had 

*  Arrian,   iii.  16,  20;    Curtius,  v.  been   officered    accordingly —  were 

2,  6;  Diodor,  xvii.  65.  Respecting  redistributed  and  mingled  together 
this  reorganization,  begun  now  at      (Curtius,  v.  2,  6). 
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conquers 
the  refract- 
ory   Uxii, 
in  the  in- 
termediate 
mountains. 


ander  crossed  the  river  Eulseus  or  Pasitigris,  into  Persia 
and  directed  his  march  to  the  south-east  towards  proper -he 
Persis  proper,  the  ancient  heart  or  primitive 
seat  from  whence  the  original  Persian  conquerors 
had  issued.  1  Between  Susa  and  Persis  lay  a 
mountainous  region  occupied  by  the  Uxii — rude 
but  warlike  shepherds,  to  whom  the  Grreat  King  himself 
had  always  been  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  whenever  he  went 
from  Susa  to  Persepolis,  being  unable  with  his  inefficient 
military  organization  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  such 
a  pass  held  by  an  enemy.  The  Uxii  now  demanded  the  like 
tribute  from  Alexander,  who  replied  by  inviting  them  to 
meet  him  at  their  pass  and  receive  it.  Meanwhile  a  new 
and  little  frequented  mountain  track  had  been  made  known 
to  him,  over  which  he  conducted  in  person  a  detachment 
of  troops  so  rapidly  and  secretly  as  to  surprise  the  moun- 
taineers in  their  own  villages.  He  thus  not  only  opened 
the  usual  mountain  pass  for  the  transit  of  his  main  army, 
but  so  cut  to  pieces  and  humiliated  the  Uxii,  that  they 
were  forced  to  sue  for  pardon.  Alexander  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  extirpate  or  expel  them;  but  at  length,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  captive  Sisygambis,  permitted  them  to  remain 
as  subjects  of  the  satrap  of  Susa,  imposing  a  tribute  of 
sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  the  only  payment  which  their 
poverty  allowed. 2 


•  Arrian,  iii.  17,  1.  'Apa?  U  i% 
Souaiov,  xal  6iaPa<;  tov  IlaaiTiYpTiv 
TOTafxov,     ep-^aXXei   el?   ttjv   Ou^iiov 

The  Persian  Susa  was  situated 
between  two  rivers;  the  Choaspes 
(now  Kherkha)  on  the  west;  the 
Eulseus  or  Pasitigris,  now  Karun, 
on  the  east ;  both  rivers  distin- 
guished for  excellent  water.  The 
Eulaeus  appears  to  have  been  call- 
ed Pasitigris  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course— Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxi.  21, 
"Parthorum  reges  ex  Choaspe  et 
Eulaeo  tantum  bibunt." 

Ritter  has  given  an  elaborate 
exposition  respecting  these  two 
rivers  and  the  site  of  the  Persian 


Susa  (Erdknnde,  part  ix.  book  iii, 
West-Asien,  p.  291—320.) 

'  Arrian,  iii.  17;  Curtius ,  v.  3, 
5—12;  Diodor.  xvii.  67;  Strabo,  xv. 
p.  729.  It  would  seem  that  the 
road  taken  by  Alexander  in  this 
march,  was  that  described  by  Kinn- 
eir,  through Bebahan  and  Kala-Sefid 
to  Schiraz  (Geographical  Memoir 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  72). 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  difficulties 
of  the  territory  for  military  oper- 
ation. 

No  certainty  is  attainable,  how- 
ever,  respecting  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy of  these  regions.  Mr.  Long's 
Map  of  Ancient  Persia  shows  how 
little  can  be  made  out. 
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But  bad  as  the  Uxian  pass  had  been,  there  remained 
'^a^'^c^ii  d  ^"*^^^^^  s^^^l  worse — called  the  Susian  or  Persian 
thrsusian  gates, »  in  the  mountains  which  surrounded  the 
Gates,  on  plain  of  Persepolis,  the  centre  ofPersis  proper. 
Persepoiis!  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  province,  held  this 
Ariobar-  pass ;  a  narrow  defile  walled  across,  with  moun- 
satrap  ^re-  tain  positions  on  both  sides,  from  whence  the  de- 
puises  fenders,  while  out  of  reach  themselves,  could 

whTfindt'^'  shower  down  missiles  upon  an  approaching  ene- 
means  to  my.  After  four  days  of  march,  Alexander  reached 
pass/and  ^^  ^^^  ^f^h  day  the  Susian  Gates;  which,  inex- 
conquer  it.  pugnable  as  they  seemed,  he  attacked  on  the 
ensuing  morning.  In  spite  of  all  the  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers, however,  he  sustained  loss  without  damaging  his 
enemy,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  camp.  He  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  other  track  by  which  this  diffi- 
cult pass  could  be  turned;  but  there  was  a  long  circuitous 
march  of  many  days  whereby  it  might  be  evaded,  and  an- 
other entrance  found  into  the  plain  of  Persepolis.  To  recede 
from  any  enterprise  as  impracticable,  was  a  humiliation 
which  Alexander  had  never  yet  endured.  On  farther  in- 
quiry, a  Lykian  captive,  who  had  been  for  many  years  tend- 
ing sheep  as  a  slave  on  the  mountains,  acquainted  him 
with  the  existenceof  a  track  known  only  to  himself,  whereby 
he  might  come  on  the  flank  of  Ariobarzanes.  Leaving 
Kraterus  in  command  of  the  camp,  with  orders  to  attack 
the  pass  in  front,  when  he  should  hear  the  trumpet  give 
signal — Alexander  marched  forth  at  night  at  the  head  of 
a  light  detachment,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lykian. 
He  had  to  surmount  incredible  hardship  and  difficulty  — 
the  more  so  as  it  was  mid-winter,  and  the  mountain  was 
covered  with  snow  ;  yet  such  were  the  efforts  of  his  soldiers 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  that  he  surprised  all 
the  Persian  outposts,  and  came  upon  Ariobarzanes  alto- 
gether unprepared.  Attacked  as  they  were  at  the  same 
time  by  Kraterus  also,  the  troops  of  the  satrap  were  forced 
to  abandon  the  Gates,  and  were  for  the  most  part  cut  to 

•See    the    instructive    notes    of  sian  Gates  to  have  been  near  Kala- 

Miitzell— on  Quintus  Curtius,  v.  10,  Sefid,  west  of  the  plain  of  Merdasht 

8;    and    v.  12,    17,    discussing    the  or  Persepolis.    Heroin   he-dissents 

topography    of  this  region,   in  so  from  Eitter,    apparently    on  good 

far   as   it   is    known  from  modorn  grounds,  as  far  as  an  opinion  can 

travellers.     Ho    supposes   the  Su-  be  formed. 
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pieces.  Many  perished  in  their  flight  among  the  rocks  and 
precipices;  the  satrap  himself  being  one  of  a  few  that  es- 
caped.i 

Though  the  citadel  of  Persepolis  is  described  as  one 
of  the  strongest  of  fortresses,  2  yet  after  this  un-  ^J^^f^g^*^^^ 
expected  conquest  of  a  pass  hitherto  deemed  Persepoiis. 
inexpugnable,  few  had  courage  to  think  of  holding  it  against 
Alexander.  Nevertheless  Ariobarzanes,  hastening  thither 
from  the  conquered  pass,  still  strove  to  organise  a  defence, 
and  at  least  to  carry  off  the  regal  treasure,  which  some  in 
the  town  were  already  preparing  to  pillage.  Eut  Tiri- 
dates,  commander  of  the  garrison,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
conqueror,  resisted  this,  and  despatched  a  message  entreat- 
ing Alexander  to  hasten  his  march.  Accordingly  Alexander, 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  set  forth  with  the  utmost  speed, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  detain  and  appropriate  the  whole. 
Ariobarzanes,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist,  was  slain  with 
all  his  companions.  Persepolis  and  Pasargadse — the  two 
peculiar  capitals  of  the  Persian  race,  the  latter  memorable 
as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Cyrus  the  Great — both  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  ^ 

On  approaching  Persepolis,   the   compassion  of  the 
army  was  powerfully  moved  by  the  sight  of  about 
800  Grecian  captives,  all  of  them  mutilated  in   (January), 
some  frightful  and  distressing  way,  by  loss  of  Mutilated 
legs,   arms,   eyes,  ears,   or   some  other  bodily  Grecian 
members.  Mutilation  was  a  punishment  common-  ^^p*^^®^. 
ly  inflicted  in  that  age  by  Oriental  governors  even  by  such 
as  were  not  accounted  cruel.  Thus  Xenophon,  in  eulogizing 
the  rigid  justice  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  remarks  that  in 
the  public  roads  of  his  satrapy,  men  were  often  seen  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  arms  or  legs,  or  otherwise  muti- 
lated, by  penal  authority.*  Many  of  these  maimed  captives 

'  Arrian,   iii.    8,    1—14;    Curtius,  lation,  by  cutting  off  the  hand  or 

V.  4,  10—20;  Diodor.  xvii.  68.  the  foot,  is  the  prescribed  remedy 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  71.  for    all     higher     degrees     of    the 

'  Arrian  ,   iii.  18,  16 ;   Curtius,  v.  offence"  (Mill,   History  of  British 

4,  5;  Diodor.  xvii.  69.  India,  book  iii.  ch.  5.  p.  447). 

*  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  9,  13.  Simi-  "Tippoo  Saib  used  to  cut  off  the 

lar   habits   have    always  prevailed  right  hands  and  noses  of  the  Brit- 

among  Orientals.     "The  most  atro-  ish  camp-followers   that  fell   into 

cious  part  of  the  Mahomedan  sys-  his  hands"  (Elphinstone  ,   Hist,  of 

tem   of  punishment   is  that  which  India,  vol.  i.  p.  380.  ch,  xi). 

regards  theft  and  robbery.    Muti-  A   recent  traveller    notices    th& 
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at  Persepolis  were  old,  and  had  lived  for  years  in  their 
unfortunate  condition.  They  had  been  brought  up  from 
various  Greek  cities  by  order  of  some  of  the  preceding 
Persian  kings ;  but  on  what  pretences  they  had  been  thus 
cruelly  dealt  with  we  are  not  informed.  Alexander,  moved 
to  tears  at  such  a  spectacle,  offered  to  restore  them  to  their 
respective  homes,  with  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  future. 
Butmost  of  them  felt  so  ashamed  of  returningto  their  homes, 
that  they  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  remain  all  together 
in  Persis,  with  lands  assigned  to  them,  and  with  depend-' 
ent  cultivators  to  raise  produce  for  them.  Alexander  grant- 
ed their  request  in  the  fullest  measure,  conferring  besides 
upon  each  an  ample  donation  of  money,  clothing  and  cattle.  * 
The  sight  of  these  mutilated  Greeks  was  well  calcula- 
immense  ^cd  to  excite  not  merely  sympathy  for  them,  but 
wealth,  and  rage  agaiust  the  Persians,  in  the  bosoms  of  all 
monuments  Spectators.  Alexander  seized  this  opportunity, 
of  every  as  wcU  for  Satiating  the  anger  and  cupidity  of 
muiated"in  ^^^  soldiers,  as  for  manifesting  himself  in  his 
Persepolis.  self-assumed  character  of  avenger  of  Greece 
against  the  Persians,  to  punish  the  wrongs  done  by  Xerxes 
a  century  and  a  half  before.  He  was  now  amidst  the  na- 
tive tribes  and  seats  of  the  Persians,  the  descendants  of 
those  rude  warriors  who,  under  the  first  Cyrus,  had  over- 


many  mutilated  persons ,  female 
as  well  as  male ,  who  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  northern  part  of  Scinde 
(Burton,  Scenes  in  Scinde,  vol.  ii. 
p.  281). 

»  Diodor.  xvii.  69 ;  Curtius,  v.  5 ; 
Justin,  xi.  14.  Arrian  does  not 
mention  these  mutilated  captives ; 
but  I  see  no  reason  to  mistrust 
the  deposition  of  the  three  authors 
by  whom  it  is  certified.  Curtius 
talks  of  4000  captives ;  the  other 
two  mention  800.  Diodorus  calls 
them  — 'EXXTjvec  uuo  tojv  npoTspov 
^affiXitov  oviaxaxoi  yeTo^o"^^?*  i*'^*- 
xdsioi  (tsv  ff^^oov  Tov  dpiBjiov  ovxei;, 
Tai<  8'  »)Xixioi?  ol  uXeioToi  |xsv 
TeYTjpoxdxe?,  T)xpu)T>]piaa{i.€voi  SeTtdv- 
TE?,  Ac.  Some  dvapitaa-roi  npba  Pa- 
oiXea  5i4  009107  are  noticed  in  Xe- 
noph.  Mem.  iv.  2,  33  :  compare  He- 
rodot.  iii.  93 ;   iv.  204.    I  have   al- 


ready mentioned  the  mutilation  of 
the  Macedonian  invalids,  taken  at 
Issus  by  Darius. 

Probably  these  Greek  captives 
were  mingled  with  a  number  of 
other  captives,  Asiatics  and  others, 
who  had  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  None  but  the  Greek  cap- 
tives would  be  likely  to  show  them- 
selves to  Alexander  and  his  army, 
because  none  but  they  would  cal- 
culate on  obtaining  sympathy 
from  an  army  of  Macedonians  and 
Greeks.  It  would  have  been  inter- 
esting to  know  who  these  captives 
were,  or  how  they  came  to  be 
thus  cruelly  used.  The  two  per- 
sons among  them  ,  named  by  Cur- 
tius as  spokesmen  in  the  interview 
with  Alexander,  are — Euktemon, 
a  Kymaean  — and  TheajtStus,  an 
Athenian. 
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spread  Western  Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the  ^gean.  In 
this  their  home  the  Persian  kings  had  accumulated  their 
national  edifices,  their  regal  sepulchres,  the  inscriptions 
commemorative  of  their  religious  or  legendary  sentiment, 
with  many  trophies  and  acquisitions  arising  out  of  their 
conquests.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Great  King's  empire, 
Babylon,  or  Susa,  or  Ekbatana,  were  more  central  and 
convenient  residences ;  but  Persepolis  was  still  regarded 
as  the  heart  of  Persian  nationality.  It  was  the  chief  maga- 
zine, though  not  the  only  one,  of  those  annual  accumulations 
from  the  imperial  revenue,  which  each  king  successively 
increased,  and  which  none  seems  to  have  ever  diminished. 
Moreover,  the  Persian  grandees  and  officers,  who  held  the 
lucrative  satrapies  and  posts  of  the  empire,  were  continually 
sending  wealth  home  to  Persis,  for  themselves  or  their 
relatives.  "We  may  therefore  reasonably  believe  what  we 
find  asserted,  that  Persepolis  possessed  at  this  time  more 
wealth,  public  and  private,  than  any  place  within  the  range 
of  Grecian  or  Macedonian  knowledge,  i 

Convening  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  denounced 
Persepolis   as  the  most  hostile  of  all  Asiatic   Alexander 
cities, — the  home  of  those  impious  invaders  of  carries 
Greece,  whom  he  had  come  to  attack.   He  pro-   ^^^J^  J^eV 
claimed  his  intention  of  abandoning  it  to  be  plun-   sures  and 
dered,  as  well  as  of  burning  the  citadel.  In  this  up^  pe^rse-^ 
resolution   he   persisted,   notwithstanding  the   polls  to  be 
remonstrance  of  Parmenio,who  reminded  him  that  and^bumt 
the  act  would  be  a  mere  injury  to  himself  by  ruin-   by  the 
ing  his  own  property,  and  that  the  Asiatics  would   soldiers. 
construe  it  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  retire  speedily, 
without  founding  any  permanent  dominion  in  the  count- 
ry. 2  After  appropriating  the  regal  treasure — to  the  alleged 
amount  of  120,000  talents  in  gold  and  silver  (=27,600,000/. 
sterling)  3  —  Alexander  set  fire  to  the  citadel.   A  host  of 
mules,  with  5000  camels,  were  sent  for  from  Mesopotamia 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  70.    itXoooiu>TaTt)c  Strabo    that   there    were   different 

ouarj!;  xuJv  urco  xov  i^Xiov,   &c.    Cur-  statements  as  to  the  amount.  Such 

tins,  V.  6,  2.  3.  overwhelming   figures  deserve  no 

'  Arrian,  iii.  18,  18;  Diodor.  xvii.  confidence  upon  any  evidence  shof 

70;  Curtius,  v.  6,  1 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  of  an  official  return.     At  the  same 

731.  time,   we    ought   to  expect  a  very 

'  This  amount  is   given  both  by  great  sum,    considering    the  long^ 

Diodorus  (xvii.  71)  and  by  Curtius  series  of  yearsthathad been  speutin 

(v.  6,  9).      We    see   however  from  amassingit.  Alexander's  own  letters 
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and  elsewhere,  to  carry  off  this  prodigious  treasure ;  the 
whole  of  which  was  conveyed  out  of  Persis  proper,  partly  to 
be  taken  along  with  Alexander  himself  in  his  ulterior  marches, 
partly  to  be  lodged  in  Susa  and  Ekbatana.  Six  thousand 
talents  more,  found  in  Pasargadse,  were  added  to  the  spoil.  * 


(Plutarch,  Alex.  37)  stated  that 
enough  was  carried  away  to  load 
10,000  mule  carts   and  5000  camels. 

To  explain  the  fact  of  a  large 
accumulated  treasure  in  the  Per- 
sian capitals,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
consideras  expenses  of  government, 
were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  regal 
treasure.  The  military  force,  speak- 
ing generally,  was  not  paid  by 
the  Great  King,  but  summoned  by 
requisition  from  the  provinces, 
upon  which  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  soldiers  fell,  over  and  above 
the  ordinary  tribute.  The  king's 
numerous  servants  and  attendants 
received  no  pay  in  money,  but  in 
kind ;  provisions  for  maintaining 
the  court  with  its  retinue  were 
furnished  by  the  provinces,  over 
and  above  the  tribute.  See  Hero- 
dot.  i.  192:  and  iii.  91— and  a  good 
passage  of  Heeren  ,  setting  forth 
the  small  public  disbursements  out 
of  the  regal  treasure,  in  his  account 
of  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
ancient  Persian  Empire  (Ideen 
uber  die  Politik  und  den  Verkehr 
der  Volker  der  alten  Welt,  part  i. 
Abth.  1.  p.  511—519). 

Respecting  modern  Persia,  Jau- 
bert  remarks  (Voyage  en  Arm6nie 
€t  en  Perse,  Paris,  1821,  p.  272. 
ch.  30) — "Si  les  sommes  que  Ton 
verse  dans  le  tr6sor  du  Shah  ne 
aont  pas  exorbitantes ,  compara- 
tivement  k  l'6tendue  et  k  la  popu- 
lation de  la  Perse,  elles  n'en  sor- 
tent  pas  non  plus  que  pour  des 
d6penses  indispensables  qui  n'en 
absorbent  pas  la  moiti6.  Le  rests 
est  convertl  eu  lingots ,  en  pier- 
reries,  et  en  divers  objets  d'une 
^rande    valeur    et   d'uu    transport 


facile  en  cas  d'6v6nement :  ce  qui 
doit  suffire  pour  empecher  qu'on 
ne  trouve  exagdr^s  les  rapports 
que  tons  les  voyageurs  ont  faits 
de  la  magnificence  de  la  cour  de 
Perse.  Les  Perses  sont  assez  clair- 
voyans  pour  p6n6trer  les  motifs 
r6els  qui  portent  Futteh  Ali  Shah 
k  th^sauriser." 

When  Nadir-Shah  conquered  the 
Mogul  Emperor  Mahomed ,  and 
entered  Delhi  in  1739,  —  the  impe- 
rial treasure  and  effects  which  fell 
into  his  hands  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  32,000,000?.  sterling, 
besides  heavy  contributions  levied 
on  the  inhabitants  (Mill ,  History 
of  British  India,  vol.  ii.  B.  iii,  ch. 
4,  p.  403).  —  Runjeet  Sing  left  at 
his  death  (1839)  a  treasure  of 
8,000,000^  sterling;  with  jewels 
and  other  effects  to  several  mil- 
lions more  [The  Punjaub,  by  Col. 
Steinbach,  p.  16.     London,  1845.] 

Mr.  Mill  remarks,  in  another  place 
that  "in  Hindostan,  gold,  silver, 
and  gemsaremost  commonly  hoard- 
,ed,  and  not  devoted  to  produc- 
tion"   (vol.   1.  p.   264.  B.   ii.  ch.  5). 

Herodotus  (iii.  96)  tells  us  that 
the  gold  and  silver  brought  to  the 
Persian  regal  treasure  was  poured 
in  a  melted  state  into  earthen  ves- 
sels ;  when  it  cooled,  the  earthen 
vessel  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
solid  metallic  mass  left  standing;  a 
portion  of  it  was  cut  off  when  oc- 
casion required  for  disbursements. 
This  practice  warrants  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  large  portion  of  it 
was  habitually  accumulated,  and 
not  expended. 

'  Arrian,iii.  18,  17.  He  does  not 
give  the  amount ,  which  I  tran- 
scribe from  Curtius,  v.  6,  10. 
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The  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  were  abandon- 
ed to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  obtained  an  immense 
booty,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  rich  cloth- 
ing, furniture,  and  ostentatious  ornaments  of  every  kind. 
The  male  inhabitants  were  slain,  i  the  females  dragged  into 
servitude;  except  such  as  obtained  safety  by  flight,  or 
burned  themselves  with  their  property  in  their  own  houses. 
Among  the  soldiers  themselves,  much  angry  scrambling 
took  place  for  the  possession  of  precious  articles,  not  with- 
out occasional  bloodshed.  2  As  soon  as  their  ferocity  and 
cupidity  had  been  satiated,  Alexander  arrested  the  massacre. 
His  encouragement  and  sanction  of  it  was  not  a  burst  of 
transient  fury,  provoked  by  unexpected  length  of  resistance, 
such  as  the  hanging  of  the  2000  Tyrians  and  the  dragging 
of  Batis  at  Gaza — but  a  deliberate  proceeding,  intended 
partly  as  a  recompense  and  gratification  to  the  soldiery, 
but  still  more  as  an  imposing  manifestation  of  retributive 
vengeance  against  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persian 
invaders.  In  his  own  letters  seen  by  Plutarch,  Alexander 
described  the  massacre  of  the  native  Persians  as  having 
been  ordered  by  him  on  grounds  of  state  policy. 3 

*  Diodor.    xvii.  70.     Oi  MaxeSovs?  antecedent  sentiment  of  vengeance. 

i7:f,£aa;,  tou;  p.£v  avSpott;  TcavTa;  90-  The     story     (told    by   Diodorus, 

Vi6ovT£c,  Tot?  Se  XTT^a£i;5i.apTLa!;ov-£?,  Ourtius,    and    Plutarch,   Alex.    38) 

&c.     Curtius,  V.  6,  6.  that  Alexander,    in    the    drunken- 

»  Diodor.   xvii.    70,    71;    Curtius  ness  of  a  banquet,  was  first  insti- 

T.  6,  3—7.     These  two  authors  con-  gated   by   the    courtezan   Thais   to 

cur   iu   the    main    features    of  the  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolia, 

massacre  and  plunder  in  Persepolis  and  accompanied  her  to  begin  the 

permitted  to  the  soldiers  by  Alex-  conflagration  with  his  own  hand— 

ander.     Arrian   does    not   mention  may  perhaps  be    so  far  true,   that 

it:   he  mentions    only    the  delibe-  he  really    showed   himself  in   the 

rate    resolution     of  Alexander   to  scene  and  helped   in   the  burning, 

burn  the  palace  or  citadel,  out  of  But    that    his   resolution   to    burn 

revenge  on  the  Persian  name.    And  was  deliberately  taken,    and  even 

such  feeling,  assuming  it  to  exist,  maintained  against  the  opposition 

would   also    naturally    dictate  the  of  esteemed  officers,  is  established 

general    licence     to    plunder    and  on  the  autliority  of  Arrian. 

massacre.       Himself     entertaining  '  Plutarch,    Alexand.    37.     Oo^ov 

such  vindictive  feeling,  and  regard-  [xiv  ouv   svTaijQa   tioX'Jv  tojv  aXuxo- 

ing    it    as    legitimate,     Alexander  (jlsvcuv    ifiia^on    auvJTtSdi"    "^pa^ti 

would  either   presume   it  to  exist,  ^op    aOxo?,    ti)?    vojtiCtov   aOTtji 

or  love    to  kindle  it,    in   his    sol-  touto      XoaixeXsiv      exsXsosv 

diers  ;  by  whom  indeed  the  licence  dTToacpdcTTsaGai    touc    av8p(i>- 

to   plunder  would   be    sufficiently  irou;'   vofjilafxaxo?   6s  supiiv   TcXyjQo? 

welcomed,    with    or   without   any  ojov  sv  Souaoi?,  tyjv  os  dXXT(]v  xata- 
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As  it  was  now  winter  or  very  early  spring,  he  suffered 
gjj  33Q  hismainarmy  to  enjoy  a  month  or  more  of  repose 
(■Winter-  at  or  near  Persepolis.  But  he  himself,  at  the 
Spring).  head  of  a  rapidly  moving  division  traversed  the 
Alexander  interior  ofPersis  proper;  conquering  or  receiving 
troops,' and  into  submission  the  various  towns  and  villages,  i 
employs  The  greatest  resistance  which  he  experienced 
conquering  was  offered  by  the  rude  and  warlike  tribe  called 
the  rest  of  the  Mardi ;  but  worse  than  any  enemy  was  the 
"^""  severity  of  the  season  and  the  rugged  destitution 

of  a  frozen  country.  Neither  physical  difficulties,  how- 
ever, nor  human  enemies,  could  arrest  the  march  of 
Alexander.  He  returned  from  his  expedition,  complete 
master  of  Persis;  and  in  the  spring,  quitted  that  pro- 
vince with  his  whole  army,  to  follow  Darius  into  Media. 
He  left  only  a  garrison  of  3000  Macedonians  at  Perse- 
polis, preserving  to  Tiridates,  who  had  surrendered  to  him 
the  place,  the  title  of  satrap.  2 

Darius  was  now  a  fugitive,  with  the   mere  title  of 
jj^  ^^  king,  and  with  a  simple  body-guard  rather  than 

fugitive  in  an  army.  On  leaving  Arbela  after  the  defeat^ 
Media.  jje  had  struck  in  an  easterly  direction  across 

the  mountains  into  Media ;  having  only  a  few  attendants 
round  him,  and  thinking  himself  too  happy  to  preserve 
his  own  life  from  an  indefatigable  pursuer.  3  He  calculated 
that  once  across  these  mountains,  Alexander  would  leave 
him  for  a  time  unmolested,  in  haste  to  march  southward 
for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  great  and  real  prizes 
of  the  campaign — Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.  The  last 
struggles  of  this  ill-starred  prince  will  be  recounted  in 
another  chapter. 

axsurjvxal   tov  irXooTOv  exxofiiaOTival  •  Diod.   xvii.    73;    Curtiua,    v.  6» 

97]ai    [jLupioic    ipixoii;     t^sUYsui,    xal      12—20. 

TcevTaxiayiXlaK;  xapLTjXoi?.    That   ev-         a  Curtius,  v.  6,  11. 

Tao9a  means  Persepolis,   is  shown         ,  Arrian    iii    16   1—4 

by  the  immediately  following  com-  >       •       * 

parison  with  the  treasure  found  at 

Susa. 
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